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By  His  Excellency  The  Honourable  SIE  PEEDEEICK  MATTHEW  DAELEY,  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  Greorge,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  Dependencies,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

To 

Geoege  Handlet  Knibbs,  Esquire,  F.E.A.S.,  of  Sydney,  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales, — 

Greeting : — 

Know  you,  That  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  discretion,  and  integrity, 
I,  SiE  Fbedeeick  Matthew  Daklet,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  do,  by  these  presents,  appoint  you,  the  said 
Geoege  Handlet  Knibbs,  Esquire,  E.E.A.S.,  in  conjunction  with  Joun  Wiiliam  Tuenee,  Esquire, 
to  proceed  to  Europe  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  existing  methods  of  instruction  in 
connection  with  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  other  branches  of  education,  and  of  recommending 
for  adoption  whatever  improvements  you  may  consider  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales. 

Initd.— J.M.G. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  the  Public  Seal  of  the  State,  at  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales 
(l.s.)  aforesaid,  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 

hundred  and  two,  and  in  the  second  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign. 

EEEDK.  M.  DAELET, 

Lieutenant-  G  overnor. 
By  His  Excellency's  Command, 

JOHN  SEE.  

Entered  on  Eecord  by  me,  in  Eeqistee  of  Patents,  No.  24,  page  29,  this  eleventh  day  of  April, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  two. 

Por  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Eegistrar  of  Eecords, 

CEITCHETT  WALKEE, 

Principal  Under  Secretary. 


By  His  Excellency  The  Honourable  SIE  PEEDEEICK  MATTHEW  DARLET,  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  Dependencies,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

To 

John  William  Tuenee,  Esquire,  of  Sydney,  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales, — 

Greeting : — 

Know  you,  That  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  zeal,  discretion,  and  integrity, 
T,  SiE  Pkedeeick  Matthew  Daeley,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  of  New  South  Wales, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  thereof,  do,  by  these  presents,  appoint  you,  the  said 
JouN  William  Tuenee,  Esquire,  in  conjunction  with  Geokge  Handled  Knibbs,  Esquire,  P.E.A.S., 
to  proceed  to  Europe  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  existing  methods  of  instruction  in 
connection  with  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  other  branches  of  education,  and  of  recommending 
for  adoption  whatever  improvements  you  may  consider  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales. 

Initd.— J.M.G. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  the  Public  Seal  of  the  State,  at  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales 
(i-s.)  aforesaid,  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 

hundred  and  two,  and  in  the  second  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign. 

PEEDK.  M.  DAELET, 

Lieutenant-Governor. 
By  His  Excellency's  Command, 

JOHN  SEE. 


Entered  on  Eecord  by  me,  in  Eegister  of  Patents,  No.  24,  page  28,  this  eleventh  day  of  April, 
one  tLousand  nine  haindred  and  two. 

I^of  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Eegistrar  of  Eecords, 

CEITCHETT  WALKEE, 

Principal  Under  Secretary. 


1904. 

SECOND   SE5fI0N. 


Legislative  Assembly. 
NEW    SOUTH    WALES 


COMMISSION    ON    PRIMARY,    SECONDARY,    TECHNICAL,    AND 
OTHER   BRANCHES   OF   EDUCATION. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONERS,  MAINLY  ON 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 


To  His  Excellency  SiE  Haery  Holdsworth  Rawson,  Admiral  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  OrJer  of 
the  Bath,  Governor  of  New  South  Wales  and  its  Dependencies,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

May  it  please  Your  Excellency, — 

We,  your  Commissioner^,  appointed  on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1902, 
to  proceed  to  Europe  and  America  for  the  purpose  oE  enquiring  into  existing 
methods  of  instruction  in  connection  with  primary,  secondary,  technical,  and  other 
hranches  of  Education,  and  of  recommending  for  adoption  whatever  improvements 
might  with  advantage  be  introduced  into  the  State  of  iVew  South  Wales,  have  now 
the  honour,  in  continuation  of  their  Commission,  to  submit  to  your  Excellency's 
acceptance  a  further  report,  mainly  on  Secondary  Education.  Some  observations  on 
the  co-ordination  of  education  are  also  included. 

The  general  scheme  of  this  lleport  is  analogous  to  that  previously  trans- 
mitted to  your  Excellency.  It  purports  to  give  an  account  of  the  main 
developments  in  Secondary  Education  as  embodied  in  the  more  important 
educational  systems  of  thu  world.  It  also  oifers  some  suggestions  as  to  the  main 
lines  of  reform. 

Pressing  public  duties  in  connection  with  the  Model  and  Training  School, 
demanding  in  the  Minister's  opinion  the  personal  attention  of  one  of  your 
Commissioners  (J.  W.  Turner),  have  militated  against  such  complete  treatment  of 
the  subject  as  it  would  otherwise  have  received. 


•53— (i)  Summarised 


Summarised   Report,  mainly  on  Secondary  Education. 


GENERAL. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS  AND  J.  W.  TURNER.] 

1.  Object  of  Beport. — The  object  of  the  present  report  is  : — 

{a)  To  give  some  account  of  secondary  education   (excluding  industrial  and 

technical)  in  different  parts  of  the  civilised  world  ; 
{b)  To  explain  its  importance  in  an  educational  system ;  and 
(<?)  To  compare  the  most  efiScient  forms   of    secondary  education  with  that 

existing  in  this  State. 

The  Report  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  secondary  systems  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  America,  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Einland,  France,  the  different 
parts  of  Germany,  Greece,  Holland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  New  South  Wales. 

2.  Importance  of  Understanding  our  Educational  Status. — Apart  from  all 
question  as  to  whether  it  is  urgent  or  not,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  understand  what  may  be  called  our  Educational  Status  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  public  education. 

The  desirability  for  this  lies  in  the  fact,  now  admitted  by  educationists,  even 
by  those  who  belong  to  countries  without  proper  educational  organisation,  that 
public  education  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  position,  unless  its  different  grades  are 
co-ordinated.  Eor  this  reason  the  condition  of  secondary  education  is  a  matter  of 
public  concern,  and  has  a  greater  importance  than  is  recognised  by  superficial 
critics. 

3.  Importance  of  Secondary  Education. — -This  importance  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  recognising  that  secondary  education  is  essential,  not  only  as  a  preparation 
for  the  highest  forms  of  general  or  professional  education,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
professionally  qualifying  the  primary  teachers  who  are  to  educate  the  greaier  pari  of 
the  population. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  Interim  Report  that  the  excellence  of  the 
primary  teacher  of  Europe  or  of  America,  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  his 
coming  under  the  influence  of  secondary  schools,  in  which  he  gets  part  of  his 
professional  training.  The  teacher  of  the  secondary  school,  having  a  higher  grade 
of  qualification  than  is  sought  to  be  possessed  by  the  primary  teacher,  as  such,  tends 
to  prevent  deterioration. 

4.  'Position  of  Secondary  Education  in  a  co-ordinated  Scheme. — Some 
attention  has  been  given  in  the  Report  to  the  question  of  the  co-ordination  of 
education.  The  general  princiijles  of  co-ordination  were  indicated  in  the  Interim 
Report  (Chapter  LIV,  sections  1-12,  pp.  469-474),  and  are  again  referred  to  in 
Chapter  II  herein  (in  particular  in  sections  9  and  10). 

Secondary  education  will  be  properly  appreciated  only  when  regarded  as  an 
integral  23art  of  a  complete  educational  system,  lohich  every  developed  country  should 
possess. 

5.  Function  of  Primary  Education. — "What  is  generally  known  as  Elementary 
Education — that  is,  education  up  to  tlic  age  of,  say,  ten  or  eleven  years — is  i*ecog- 
niscd  as  quite  inadequate  in  itself  for  the  community  generally.* 

In 

'  There  is  a  case  on  record,  it  is  understood,  of  a  child  9}  years  of  oge  passing  the  test  \rhieh  secures  exemption  from 
the  obligation  of  ftirthcr  attendance.  Clever  children  pass  the  test  at  about  Hi  years  of  age,  and  the  average  at  about  ii\ 
years  of  age.     This  reveu!*  how  unsatisfactory  are  our  educational  traditions. 
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In  order  that  children  shoukl  be  properly  equipped  to  learn  trades,  either 
through  apprenticeship  or  through  systematic  instruction  in  trade  or  in  industrial 
schools,  it  is  desirable  generally  that  they  should  be  kept  at  school  to  the  end  of  the 
obligatory  age — fourteen.  They  are  likely  then  to  become  more  intelligent  workers 
and  citizens.  The  experience  of  France  and  Italy  may  be  taken  as  a  reply  to  those 
who  belieye  we  can  afford  to  remove  children  at  an  early  age  from  school. 

6.  Function  of  Secondary  Education. — Secondary  education,  or,  rather,  its 
lower  grade,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Higher  Primary.  While  it  may  be 
possible,  ultimately,  to  make  them  identical,  that  cannot  be  achieved  in  the  near 
future.  Secondary  education  must,  consequently,  be  regarded  as  preparation  for 
higher  education  and  also  for  the  higher  forms  of  industrial  education  and  for 
professional  callings,  among  which  must  be  included  that  of  the  Primary  teacher. 

7.  Failure  to  recognise  interest  of  State  in  Secondary  Education. — An 
examination  of  the  educational  systems  of  various  countries  in  operation,  and  of 
the  views  of  prominent  educationists  in  the  mother  country  and  in  foreign 
countries,  has  forced  vipon  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners  a  recognition  of  the 
great  public  importance  of  secondary  education. 

The  Commissioners  having  heard  the  view  expressed  by  public  men  of  high 
standing  that  "  secondary  education  is  unimportant,  and  can  well  be  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  secondary  schools  themselves  and  by  the  University  of  the  State,"  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  give  prominence  to  their  demurrer  to  such  a  view.  It 
has  its  origin  in  a  failure  to  perceive  the  interdependence  of  the  various  forms  of 
education.  It  may  he  added  that  no  educationist  of  any  eminence  met  by  the 
Commissioners,  or  knoimi  to  them  by  reputation,  concurs  in  diich  an  estimate  of  the 
place  of  secondary  education. 

The  difference  between  the  thoroughness  of  secondary  education  in  Europe, 
for  example,  and  in  this  State  is  so  great  that  the  Commissioners  regard  it  as  their 
duty  to  draw  pointed  attention  thereto. 

8.  Necessity  for  detailed  information  as  to  Character  of  Secondary 
Education. — With  a  view  of  assisting  those  who  recognise  the  public  importance  of 
correct  information  as  to  our  real  educational  status,  Avho  recognise  the  danger  of  a 
merely  academic  admission  of  grave  defects,  and  who  perceive  further  the  necessity 
of  silencing  the  scepticism  that  so  often  arises  from  bias,  to  form  just  opinions,  the 
Commissioners  have  given  examples  of  the  programmes  of  work  done  in  the  various 
secondary  schools. 

In  some  instances  these  have  been  developed  in  detail.  Por  similar  reasons 
the  details  of  the  qualifications  required  of  secondary  teachers  in  the  various 
subjects  of  the  curricula  are  also  given. 

9.  Extended  Meport  necessary. — The  length  at  which  the  whole  question  of 
secondary  education  has  been  discussed  will  appear  considerable  to  those  who  do  not 
recognise  its  magnitude,  its  necessity,  and  the  part  which  its  efficiency  must  play  in 
our  national  effort. 

As  against  the  superficial  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  incisive  criticism  of 
British  Secondary  Education,  which  in  principle  is  much  the  same  as  our  own,  by 
British  critics,  compelled  the  Commissioners  to  devote  special  attention  to  the 
subject. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  educational  experience 
of  America  and  of  Europe  is  exceptionally  valuable.  In  many  countries  education 
has  been  properly  co-ordinated  and  thoroughly  organised,  and  each  step  has  been 
taken,  not  only  in  the  light  of  very  considerable  experience,  but  also  after  an 
examination,  to  the  educational  thoroughness  of  which  we  cannot  lay  the  slightest 
claim  in  the  development  of  our  public  education. 

10.  Secondary  Education  has  not  received  adequate  attention. — The 
Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  not  only  has  the  whole  question  not  received  the 
public  attention  it  deserves,  but  also  that  the  popular  view  as  to  its  importance 
would  completely  change,  if  its  relation  to  our  general  efficiency  in  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  and  enterprise,  were  adequately  understood. 

11. 
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11.  Tlie  Summaries  of  each  Commissioner. — As  in  the  Interim  Report,  it  has 
heen  thought  desirahle  that  each  Commissioner  should  express  his  individual  views 
in  the  freest  possihle  manner.  Eor  this  reason  each  has  given  them  in  a  general 
summary,  while  the  more  extended  expression  of  opinion,  and  detailed  information, 
will  he  found  in  the  chapters  hereinafter,  I  to  XXXIII. 

In  developing  details,  the  Commissioners  have  endeavoured  to  make  all 
information,  as  far  as  possihle  supplementary.  This  Avas  the  more  necessary  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners,  J.  W.  Turner,  Avas  daily  occupied  with  the  care  of  the  Training 
College  for  Teachers  and  the  Model  School. 

12.  Limilation  of  fVorlc. — As  referred  to,  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
J.  W.  Turner,  has  been  occupied  with  public  duties  which  militated  against  as  full 
a  study  of  the  various  secondary  systems,  as  would  have  been  desirable. 


n. 

PRELIMINAEY  OBSERVATIONS. 

[«.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  TrefaUry  Remarks. — -To  thoroughly  understand  the  secondary  education 
of  any  country  it  must  be  seen  in  its  projaer  perspective  in  the  entire  educational 
system.  It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  some  reference  to  the  general 
results  of  a  review  of  our  primary  system,  and  to  consider  how  secondary  education 
stands  in  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  public  education. 

To  adequately  grasp  the  significance  of  the  subject,  it  must  be  remembered 
throughout  its  discussion,  that  \\\i\\  us,  as  with  England,  education  has  no  organic 
unity.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  essential  difference 
between  public  education  organised  as  a  system,  and  public  education  the  various 
elements  of  which  are  without  co-ordination.     So  much  by  way  of  preface. 

2.  General  Result  of  Interim  Report. — In  the  Interim  Report  the  Com« 
missioners,  vrhile  broadly  indicating  the  bearing  of  the  whole  question,  had, 
advisedly,  to  restrict  the  subject-matter  to  the  more  elementary  stages  thereof,  viz., 
lip  to  that  ending  with  the  obligatory  period  of  school  attendance.  In  doing  this  it 
was  desirable  to  keep  in  view,  mainly,  the  necessities  of  primary  instruction.  A 
reference  was  made  to  secondary  education  and  to  educational  policy  in  general. 
The  purpose  of  this  was  to  reveal  something  of  the  meaning  of  a  satisfactory  primary 
system  for  forms  of  education  which  follow  afterwards. 

The  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  primary  education  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
educational  opportunities  of  the  children  of  the  State  could  not  be  compared  with 
those  of  children  similarly  situated  in  most  countries  of  Europe  or  in  many  States  of 
America,  and  that  our  educational  method  w^as  seriously  defective. 

Commencing  from  the  lowest  stage,  the  more  conspicuous  defects  were  stated 
to  be  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  general  absence  of  Kindergartens  in  charge  of  teachers  of  higher 
professional  training.  [The  efficiency  of  the  Kindergartens  in  the  depart- 
mental schools  is  hindered  in  several  ways,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  refer.] 

(2)  Inadequacy  in  the  system  of  professional  training  of  primary  school 
teachers. 

(3)  Unsatisfactory  character  of  the  curriculum. 

(4)  Indifferent  pedagogical  equipment  of  schools. 

(5)  A  wrong  system  of  building  schools,  consequent  on  a  regime  involved  by 
the  extensive  employment  of  vmtrpined  teacjicrs, 

(6)  Defects  in  school -hygiene, 

3. 


3.  Aim-point  of  Educational  Systems  must  he  defined. — Keeping  in  view 
tlie  fact  that  a  well-defined  objective  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  controlling  factor 
in  the  development  of  tlie  educational  2wlicy  of  the  Slate,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  outlook  on  the  whole  question  must  rise  superior  to  the  mere  question  of 
present  practicability.  To  determine  the  remote  aim-point  so  that  educational  drift 
shall  be  in  the  proper  direction  is  of  prime  importance.  The  excellence  of  higher 
education  in  Europe,  and  the  vigour  and  value  of  its  reaction  upon  elementary 
education,  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  high  character  of  the  secondary  system, 
for  it  has  a  tar-reacliing  effect  upon  all  other  forms  of  education. 

4.  Undirected  Educational  Drift. — "Without  anticipating  too  abruptly  the 
conclusions  of  this  Report,  it  may  be  said  that  our  present  undirected  educational 
drift  is  hopelessly  inconsistent  with  the  attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
such,  for  example,  as  that  which  characterises  the  schools  of  countries  that  are 
methodical.  We  are  allowing  vested  interests  in  education  to  arise  without  a  well- 
determined  educational  system  to  which  they  should  conform.  We  are  allowing, 
also,  conditions  to  develope  unhampered,  which  are  the  despair  of  educational 
reformers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  arc  preventing  the  mother  country 
from  making  her  secondary  and  higher  education  comparable  to  that  of  continental 
Europe.     [See  Chaps.  VI  to  XXIX.] 

5.  Difficulty  of  creating  a  good  Educational  System. — So  far,  we  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  recognised  that — to  use  the  words  of  Professor  Dr.  Luigi  Credaro,  au 
Italian  educationist  and  parliamentarian :  "  It  is  an  easier  matter  to  mobilise  an 
army,  build  a  man-of-war,  to  open  up  commerce  and  industry,  to  construct  a 
railway,  than  it  is  to  found  a  good  educational  system."     {See  Chap.  XXV,  sec,  1.) 

Excellence  in  such  a  system  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  long-sighted  and 
undeviating  policy — a  policy  which  will  never  be  disturbed  excepting  after 
exhaustive  criticism  by  educational  experts. 

Neither  have  we,  so  far,  created  a  satisfactory  or  definite  educational  ideal, 
though  that  is  a  duty  we  should  discharge  without  delay,  for  without  it  we  cannot 
progress  satisfactorily.  That  a  controlling  ideal  is  absolutely  necessary  will  be 
recognised  by  any  educationist  who  will  give  the  matter  his  serious  attention. 

6.  Effect  of  ill-considered  Change. — In  Italy  it  has  been  complained  that  its 
educational  policy  could  never  attain  to  a  satisfactory  condition,  seeing  that  it  is 
continually  subject  to  change  through  "  political  cataclysms,  which  are  the  ruin  of 
school  systems."  Each  Minister,  it  is  alleged,  without  having  any  special  qualifica- 
tion as  an  educationist,  has  not  hesitated  to  impress  upon  the  scheme  his  particular 
ideas,  with  the  result  that  (he  Italian  system  is  said  to  be  the  victim  of  regulation 
after  regulation  "  embodying  neither  organic  development  nor  important  educational 
principle.'''  [Chap.  XXV,  sec.  1.]  We  are  not  entirely  defended  against  a  similar 
danger  in  this  State. 

7.  Influence  of  Popidar  Tradition. — Popular  tradition  in  an  autonomous" 
democracy  as  to  ^\\\nt  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  reasonable  educational 
provisions  is  also  a  limitation.  The  law  of  obligation  of  attendance  also  affords 
but  a  humble  standard.  In  New  South  Wales  this  obligation  lasts  to  the  age  of  ]4s 
years,  unless  exemption  is  secured  by  passing  an  examination.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Commissioner  the  required  standard  is  too  low,  and  calculated  to  hinder  progress. 
This  defect  in  our  conception  as  to  what  should  constitute  a  normal  requirement  is; 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  education  is  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  most  of  Avhom 
have  not  been  through  the  training  college,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  professional 
training  in  the  college  is  not  equal  to  that  in  the  colleges  of  Europe. 

The  idea  has  been  expressed  that  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  standard  referred, 
to,^  and  then  proceed  to  industrial  education — education  in  the  various  trades  and. 
occupations. 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  Commissioner  to  point  out  that  such  a  view  is  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  authority  of  any  educationists  except  perhaps  those  of  Russia, 
and  by  these  only  in  a  very  modified  way.     In  Russian  schools — which  will  be 

discussed 

'  The  average  pge  at  which  thi^  5^;;dp^d  is  pas.eil  ig  about  12^  years. 
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discussed  in  a  later  report — the  principle  of  combining  general  and  industrial 
education  is  occasionally  followed,  and  apparently  with  fairly  good  results.  It  has 
to  be  remembered  in  this  connection,  however,  that  the  lower  class  liussian  is  not 
called  upon  to  exercise  such  important  political  functions  as  the  inhabitant  of  New 
South  Wales,  otherwise  his  education  ought  to  include  elements  now  omitted. 
American  and  European  opinion  is  that  the  time  spent  on  primary  education  is  well 
spent,  and  that  it  is  more  than  repaid  by  increased  efficiency  in  every  walk  of  life. 

8.  Merit  of  Educational  System,  lioio  determined. — One  of  the  best  ways  of 
evaluating  tlic  merits  or  defects  of  our  educational  system  is  for  each  individual  to 
ask  himself  whether  under  it,  or  under  the  system  of  any  other  country,  he  would 
have  been  better  educated  or  not.  If  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  obviously 
an  adverse  criticism  of  our  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  application  of 
this  to  the  question  of  secondary  education. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  we  need  to  create  a  distinct  idea  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  good  educational  regime.  Whether  the  regime  be  such  that  it 
can  be  immediately  realised  or  not,  it  ought  not  be  shelved  as  impracticable. 
Unless  we  deliberately  elect  to  accept  educational  inferiority  as  our  permanent 
characteristic — and  such  inferiority  must  inevitably  carry  serious  national  conse- 
quences with  it — toe  cannot  admit  that  the  realised  educational  excellence  of  another 
nation  is  a  thing  impracticable  for  us. 

9.  Seform  and  its  Initiation. — Our  first  task  is  to  justly  appreciate  other 
systems.  Tlien,  creating  an  ideal  as  an  objective,  our  next  task  is  to  strenuously 
labour  to  change  the  existing  system  so  as  to  bring  it  gradually  into  conformity 
therewith.  More  especially  is  the  need  to  do  so  urgent  when  the  elements  of  the 
ideal  system  are  not  pitched  higher  than  what  has  been  actually  realised  in  other 
countries. 

To  adequately  appreciate  the  significance  of  such  observations  as  these,  let 
the  elements  even  of  our  primary  system  be  viewed  in  their  totality  and  compared 
with  the  best  that  may  be  seen  in  other  countries.  What  must  be  the  verdict  ? 
Even  if  the  proposals  of  the  Educational  Conference  of  April  this  year,  and  of  the 
Committee  that  sat  in  May,  be  given  full  effect,  the  educational  advantages  of  the 
Australian  youth  Avill  still  be  distinctly  inferior  to  those  of  the  youth  in  most 
countries  of  Europe.  It  is  in  some  such  way  that  a  true  idea  of  the  urgency  of 
thorough  educational  reform  will  perhaps  appear. 

10.  Our  Secondary  Education  needs  reform ;  why  ?  What  has  been  said  as 
to  the  defects  of  the  primary  system  of  the  State  applies  perhaps  with  still  greater 
force  to  secondary,  and  also  to  highcn'  education.  This  becomes  evident  in  con- 
trasting our  preparatory  schools  for  secondary  education,  and  our  schools  for 
secondary  education  proper,  with  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe. 

The  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  primary  school  })roper,  constitutes 
the  opportunity  or  limitation  of  systematic  industrial  teaching,  and  the  lower 
branches  of  technical  instruction.  In  the  same  way  the  quality  of  the  work  in  the 
secondary  school  limits  the  ordinary  work  of  the  University,  and  that  of  the  higher 
branches  of  technical  instruction. 

It  is  by  remembering  this  that  we  are  able  to  recognise  how  far-reaching  are 
the  defects  of  our  system.  Not  only  must  its  various  stages  or  elements  be  seen, 
as  a  whole,  and  in  just  perspective,  they  must  also  be  placed  in  their  proper  position 
in  the  picture  of  our  entire  educational  .system,  in  order  to  perceive  their  true 
meaning  and  value. 

The  matter  may  be  put  in  another  way.  In  some  countries,  Erance  and 
Germany,  for  examph^  the  whole  educational  machinery  has  organic  unity.  It  is 
thoroughly  systematised  or  co-ordinated.  Educational  quackery  is  reduced  under  it 
to  a  minimum.     Its  various  parts  are  definitely  interrelated. 

11.  Subsequent  advantages  of  thoroughly  organised  education. — Let  us 
consider  for  a  mo-nent  the  effect  of  this.  The  pupil  of  the  French  Lyc^e,  or  of  the 
German  Realgymnasium  or  Oberrealschule,  is  w(»ll  grounded  in  languages,  and  in 
the  elements  of  Science,  and  the  pupil  of  the  Classical  Gymnasium  in  the  classical 
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languages.  Prom  the  moment  a  student  enters  the  University,  therefore,  he  is  able 
to  work  on  a  totally  different  plane  from  what  is  possible  in  the  English  system,  or 
in  that  of  this  State,  which  is  sensibly  identical  therewith.  The  continental 
student  has  a  wider  horizon.  [See  Chap.  XVI,  section  4.  Interim  Report.] 
Because  of  this,  activity  in  the  highest  plane  of  work  is  thwarted  and  crippled  in 
our  institutions.  The  University  is  really  reduced,  so  far  as  a  large  part  of  its 
loork  is  concerned,  to  a  sort  of  higher  grade  secondary  school. 

12.  Inferiority  of  Secondary  Education  shewn  by  curricula. — That  with  us 
the  secondary  school  is  really  educationally  inferior  will  strikingly  appear  on 
comparing  its  work  with  that  indicated  in  the  programmes  of  the  Prench  Lycees — 
ivhich  have  been  translated  in  extenso,  in  order  to  afford  a  definite  comparison 
[see  Chap.  XVII],  or  the  German  or  other  continental  Gymnasia.  It  will  equally 
appear,  on  comparing  the  scheme  of  qualification,  say,  of  the  German  secondary 
teacher  with  the  secondary  teacher  of  our  country.     [See  Chap.  XXII.] 

It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  work  being  done  in  Continental  Secondary 
Schools  and  Universities,  to  read  their  school-programmes,  to  review  the  output  of 
original  research  in  antiquities,  languages,  or  science,  or  to  compai'C  the  rate  of 
progress,  or  to  read  even  the  lecture  notices  in  a  German  University,  without 
recognising  the  inequality  of  attainment  on  our  part. 

In  the  opinions  of  many  Englishmen,  sufficiently  in  touch  with  European 
countries  and  languages  to  really  feel  and  understand  the  activity  and  trend  of  those 
countries,  nothing  short  of  radical  and  far-reaching  reform  is  adequate}  This  does 
not  involve  blind  copying,  but  it  may  and  does  involve  something  much  more 
fundamental  than  a  few  superficial  changes  and  patchwork  reform. 

13.  Absence  of  Organic  Unity. — That  there  is,  as  stated,  really  no  organic 
unity  in  our  educational  system  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  of  observers. 
The  whole  field  is  a  go-as-you-please  one  ;  in  fact,  that  is  its  characteristic.  This 
characteristic  has  even  been  commended  as  a  merit  by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
European  attainments. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  lack  of  organisation  must,  and  actually  does, 
operate  against  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  large  amount  of  affectation  and  pretence  in  all  education; 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  woi-ld  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Avhat  may  appropriately 
be  called  educational  quackery.  These  undesirable  features,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, have  singularly  favourable  opportunities  of  developing  under  unorganised 
systems,  for  organisation  is  itself  a  considerable  defence  against  them. 

Inasmuch  as  a  certain  class  of  critics  of  the  question  of  public  education, 
have,  on  reviewing  the  thoroughly  co-ordinated  systems  of  Europe,  attempted  to 
dismiss  the  ivhole  matter  by  declaring  the  better  system  to  be  quite  unpraclicable, 
and,  as  stated,  have  even  defended  English  want  of  organisation  as  a  merit,  it  is 
necessary  to  look  into  the  whole  matter  somewhat  closely. 

Such  critics  as  have  been  referred  to,  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
educational  vigour  is  promoted  by  allowing  every  educational  institution  to  do 
exactly  as  it  pleases.  Such  an  attitude  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
educational  state  of  England  with  its  unhapjiy  effects  upon  her  ability  to  cope  with 
the  industrial  and  commercial  competition  of  her  rivals. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  provision  made  by  Europe  for  general 
secondary  instruction,  and  for  industrial  and  commercial  instruction  on  a  scientific 
and  systematic  basis,  without  recognising  that  Eaglish  methods  and  our  methods  in 
New  South  Wales  also,  can  never  hope  to  compete,  as  they  stand  at  present.  Still  less 
can  we  in  Australia  hope  to  be  in  a  favourable  position  without  a  radical  improve- 
ment of  our  educational  scheme. 

14.  Increasing  Difficulty  of  Heform. — If  these  premises  are  correct,  then 
what  is  needed  is  a  definite  scheme  of  educational  reform  and  development ;  a 
scheme  which  will  ultimately  bring  all  educational  institutions  in  the  State  into  line, 
so  as  to  secure  their  harmonious  working  toward  a  common  end — -the  thorough 
education  of  our  people.  And  we  shall  act  most  unwisely  if  we  allow  ourselves  to 
be  fettered  by  injurious  traditions.  So 

'  See,  for  example,  "  Education  and  Empire,"  by  E.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 
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So  far,  tliough  we  are  not  absolutely  free  from  many  difficulties  that 
made  the  Commissioners  on  secondary  education  in  England  regard  all  approach 
toward  an  ideal  reform  as  Avholly  impracticable,  we  are  comparatively  free.  Vested 
interests  are  more  consid(,M-al)lc  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  they  are  rarely 
sacrificed  for  the  common  good.  Their  magnitude  secures  them  influence,  and 
under  our  political  system  the  case  becomes  absolutely  hopeless.  We  can  hardly 
expect  our  history  to  repeat  a  self-abnegation  comparable  to  that  of  the  Japanese 
Daimio,  or  that  individualism  in  a  new  country  will  sacrifice  itself ;  and  consequently 
it  is  very  imjjortant  that  we  should  avoid  such  a  development  as  has  placed  England 
in  a  difficult  position  in  regard  to  systematisivg  her  educational  effort. 

15.  Beform  Practicable  as  yet. — As  regards  reform,  impracticability  does 
not  really  exist  for  us  yet.  What  is  needed  is  a  definite  scheme  and  the  steady 
reduction  of  the  existing  state  of  things  to  compatibility  therewith  by  slow,  well 
considered,  and  non-irritating  processes. 

The  State's  right  to  interfere  in  Education,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  will  hardly  be  challenged,  seeing  that  the  matter  is  of  fundamental 
importance;  and  by  the  formulation  of  a  well-defined  policy  the  adverse  drift  that 
has  already  gone  too  far  can  be  checked.     All  this  can  be  done  without  hardship. 

16.  Urgency  of  Beform. — Let  it  be  clearly  recognised  that  nationally  we  dare 
not  accept  the  situation  as  it  stands,  that  no  units  in  the  British  Bmpire  can  afford 
to  be  inferior  to  Europe  and  Japan  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  we  shall  face  the 
difficult  problem  of  educational  reform  with  more  earnestness.  Not  to  do  so  would 
be  national  insanity. 

If  it  appear  that  the  view  above  stated  is  over-strenuous,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  sane  man  can  regard  the  national  consequences  of  educational  inferiority  with 
unconcern.  A  perusal  of  the  chapters  on  education  throughout  Europe  will  convince 
any  unbiassed  reader  that  the  lee-way  to  be  made  good  is  considerable.  This  will  be 
easily  understood  when  it  is  recollected  that  Germany  had  thoroughly  organised  both 
its  primary  and  higher  education  long  before  there  was  any  attempt  at  organisation 
in  the  mother-country,  and  that  Charles  Dickens'  revelations,  which  did  so  much  to 
destroy  educational  quackery,  were  based  upon  fact. 

17.  View  of  the  Mosely  Commission. — The  following  passage  from  the  rpport 
of  the  Mosely  Commission  will  serve  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  educational  reform 
is  regarded  as  of  national  importance  by  responsible  educationists,  and  that  the  lack 
of  proper  co-ordination  in  English  education  and  the  serious  consequences  that  flow 
therefrom  are  well  recoi^nised. 
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"  The  members  are  deeply  impressed  by  tlife  evidence  they  have  gathered  in 
the  United  States  of  the  absolute  belief  in  the  value  of  education,  both  to  the 
community  at  large  and  to  agriculture,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  service  of 
the  State.  Although  in  the  past  the  belief  in  education  has  been  the  effect  rather 
than  the  cause  of  American  prosperity,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  education 
has  had  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  influence,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the 
future  it  will  become  more  and  more  the  cause  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress 
and  of  national  well-being.  They  are  satisfied  that  in  years  to  come,  in  competing 
with  American  commerce,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  face  trained  men  gifted  with 
both  enterprise  and  knowledge.  They  desire  to  impress  on  the  British  public  the 
absolute  need  of  immediate  preparation  on  our  part  to  meet  such  competition.  They 
have  also  been  impressed  with  the  spirit  which  animates  both  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  two  classes  co-operate  in  the  schools  and  colleges. 
Willingness,  if  not  an  overwhelming  desire  to  learn,  seems  to  characterise  the  scholars, 
and  teachers  seem  to  be  possessed  of  but  one  wish — that  of  helping  their  impils  in  every 
possible  way.  The  absence  of  class  prejudice,  and  of  any  'religious  difficulty^  serves 
most  materially  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  schools.  The  closest  connection  is 
being  established  between  theory  and  practice,  the  practical  bent  of  the  men  of  letters 
and  science,  and  the  breadth  of  their  outlook,  being  very  remarkable.  The  services 
Df  experts  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  are  therefore  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
ire  in  constant  demand.  The  important  part  which  manual  training  is  beginning 
o  assume  in  the  schools  struck  them  very  forcibly.  Such  work  appears  to  be,  in 
aany  ways,  of  high  value  as  an  educational  discipline,  especially  in  developing 
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handiness  and  alertness,  and  in  familiarising  the  scholars  with  constructive  processes. 
They  have  heen  much  impressed  with  the  liberality  displayed,  not  only  by  the  public, 
but  also  by  private  donors,  on  behalf  of  education,  as  evidenced  by  the  wealth  of 
provision  in  the  form  of  buildings  and  equipment  which  is  everywhere  made.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  observe  that  the  remuneration  of  teachers  is  by  no  means 
always  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and  they  have  been  led  to  view,  somewhat  with 
alarm,  the  growing  preponderance  of  women  teachers.  Lastly,  they  would  draio 
attention  to  the  extent  to  which  the  work  of  education  is  organised,  and  its  various 
grades  co-ordinated,  whereby  harmonious  working  is  secured,  and  over-lapping 
avoided.  The  need  of  effecting  such  organisation  in  this  country,  which  was  before 
apparent,  noio  seems  to  them  imperative,  in  vieio  of  the  experience  they  have  gained 
in  the  United  States."^ 

18.  Secondary  Education  essential  for  Primary  Teachers. — It  has  been 
clearly  shewn  in  the  Interim  Report  that  to  demand  that  all  primary  teachers 
should  attend  the  University  would  be  undesirable ;  in  fact,  it  would  defeat  the  end 
in  view,  viz.,  the  improvement  of  the  educational  status  of  the  whole  body  of 
primary  teachers.  If  primary  teaching  is  to  be  improved,  every  primary  teacher 
must  have  a  secondary  education,  in  which  he  will  take  certain  special  subjects  [e.g., 
history  and  theory  of  education,  etc.],  and  will  be  exercised  in  certain  features  of 
professional  training  [e.g.,  observation  of  and  practice  in  giving  lessons,  in  school 
organisation,  etc.].  The  State,  therefore,  is  called  upon  to  decide  either  to  create 
a  number  of  secondary  schools'^  which  will  undertake  the  education  of  its  primary 
teaching  staff,  or  to  deliberately  neglect  their  professional  education.  There  is  no 
tertium  quid. 

Quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  general  needs  of  the  State,  which 
demand  that  secondary  education  should  be  available  for  its  citizens  at  least  in  each 
large  centre  of  population,  the  need  just  referred  to  must  be  recognised  as  imperative. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  superficial  critics,  who  are  unable  to  perceive  any  serious 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  well-equipped  secondary  schools,  would  consider 
what  is  involved  in  securing  an  efficient  primary  system.  [See  Chaps.  XXVIII 
to  XL  of  the  Interim  Report,  pp.  268-370.]  It  has  been  shewn  in  the  Interim 
Report  that  higher  type  of  professional  education  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order 
to  create  a  qualified  primary  teaching  staff. 

The  inquiry  of  the  Commissioners  has  satisfied  them  that  the  characteristic 
feature  of  modern  educational  reform  is  a  recognition  that  the  life-activities  and 
general  well-being  of  the  community  depend  very  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
primary  teacher,  and  that  what  may  be  called  the  three-R  view  of  education  is 
extinct,  at  least  among  all  educationists  worthy  of  the  name,  and  in  the  practice  of 
America  and  Europe.  Excepting  by  critics  in  our  own  State,  it  is  also  recognised 
that  expenditure  in  making  primary  teaching  efficient  is  more  than  repaid  by  the 
national  wealth  created  as  a  consequence. 

19.  New  conception  of  Secondary  Education. — Secondary  education  does  not 
now  carry  an  implication  of  reference  to  schools  whose  greatest  effort  is  spent  upon 
learning  Latin  and  Greek — a  matter  to  which  fuller  reference  will  later  be  made. 
The  characteristic  of  the  great  reforms  in  secondary  education,  which  have  taken 
place  throughout  almost  the  whole  world,  is  a  wider  conception  of  what  constitutes 
culture,  freer  options  for  students  (especially  as  between  ancient  and  modern 
languages),  and  a  vivid  recognition  of  the  fact  that  education  which  takes  no 
account  of  the  natural  sciences,  of  the  exigencies  of  modern  life,  and  of  the  modern 
conditions  of  the  world's  activity  is  essentially  lop-sided.  Even  in  the  study  of  the 
languages,  the  "  narrow  formalism  which  did  duty  in  English  Universities  thirty 
years  ago  "  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Dr.  Haldane)  has  received  its  death-blow,  and 
with  it  probably  a  good  deal  of   pedantry  j also.      The  spirit  of   the  criticism  of 

Dr. 


'  Reports  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  to  the  United  States  of  America.     London,  Co-operative  Printing 
Society,  Ltd.,  1903,  pp.  400. 

'  The  course  for  primary  teachers  would  be  a  modified  course  in  the  secondary  school. 
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Dr.  E.  A.  Sonnenschein,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Birmingham  University, 
has  had  its  effect  in  the  newer  movement  in  the  United  Kingdom.  His  indictment 
is  expressed  in  the  following  phrase  : — 

"  Classics  is  converted  into  little  more  than  a  long  training  in  the  use  of 
the  grammatical  microscope.  There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  oiVence  against 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature.  It  is  no  wonder  tliat  the  ascent  of 
Parnassus  is  found  to  be  a  difficult  one,  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  lead  the 
climber  along  a  possible  path." 

Tliis  matter,  however,  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  demand  a  more  complete 
statement,  and  it  will  again  be  referred  to. 

20.  Proper  Attitude  for  the  Study  of  the  Question  of  Secondarj  Education. — 
To  a  limited  extent  the  higher  forms  of  education  of  all  countries  lend  themselves 
to  the  accentuation  of  social  differences — a  feature  most  intent^ely  marked  in  the 
English  "  Public  School."  Educational  reform  in  countries,  where  it  has  been 
most  conspicuous,  tends  rather  in  the  direction  of  segregating  the  talented  portion 
of  the  population,  without  reference  to  their  origin  ;  and  it  endeavours  to  afford  not 
only  a  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  will,  but  also  to  stimulate  courtesy  of  manner 
and  distinguished  address.  The  ideal  aim  of  secondary  and  higlier  education  in  a 
State  such  as  tliis  will,  of  course,  tend  rather  toward  tlie  establishment  of  an 
aristocracy  of  intellect  and  chai'acter,  than  to  the  maintenance  of  an  exclusive  caste 
founded  upon  birth  or  wealth.  This  latter,  viz.,  the  supplanting  of  an  hereditary  or 
plutocratic  by  an  individual  aristocracy,  is  clearly  cxpressuig  itself  throughout  the 
educational  movement  of  the  entire  world,  and  no  less  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
elsewhere.  Tlie  details  of  much  of  secondary  education  in  England,  apart  from  any 
question  of  its  pa3dagogical  status,  are  of  little  value  to  us  from  this  point  of  view.^ 

Contingent  upon  the  admission  of  the  position  above  defined,  it  is  clear  that 
w^e  have  no  concern  in  the  development  of  secondary  education  other  than  to  secure 
(a)  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  therein  ;  {I))  a  constitution  such  as  will  tend  to 
segregate  the  more  talented  units  in  our  population ;  and  {c)  an  organisation  such 
as  will  secure  for  them  that  training  which  will  make  them  capable  in  all  liiglier 
effort,  and  in  direction  of  our  various  activities,  industrial,  commercial,  social,  and 
political. 

It  mav  be  noted  that  the  freest  organisation  of  education,  consistent  with  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency,  is  found  in  countries  distinguislied  in  each  branch  of 
education,  classical  or  otherwise.  It  ma)'  also  be  noticed  that  the  spirit  of  modei'n 
education  accords  with  freer  options  in  regard  to  individual  studies,  providing  only 
that  they  cover  a  sufficiently  wide  ground  to  assure  general  culture. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  note  is  the  postponement  of  any  specialisation  till 
as  late  an  age  as  possible  ;  for  example,  in  the  German  Secondary  system  the  decision 
is  not  made  before  the  age  of  12  ;  any  change  of  intention  afterward  involves  loss 
of  time,  but  is,  of  course,  not  impossible.  The  student  of  education  will  do  well  to 
remember  that  thoroughness  is  inconsistent  with  absutute  freedom,  the  curricula  must 
be  definitely  organised. 

These  preliminary  observations  if  attended  to,  will  help  to  focus  the  attention 
upon  the  issues  of  importance. 

21.  Superficial  Study  of  Education  worthless. — In  concluding  this  preliminary 
statement  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  a  desultory  exami- 
nation and  a,  superficial  report  are  loorthless.  An  able  critic,  professing  a  deep 
interest  in  education,  and  holding  a  high  public  position,  has  expi-essed  the  view  that 
the  Commissioners'  elaborate  report  on  primary  education  was  quite  unnecessary, 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  he  had  not  read  it. 

The  Commissioner  here  writing  desires  to  point  out  that,  lengthy  as  was  this 
Report,  it  was  by  no  means  exhaustive,  and  the  questions  considered  were  discussed 
in  the  light  of  and  after  a  careful  review  of  educational  progress  over  the  major  part 

of 

'  In  the  development  of  our  Secondary  System  in  tliU  State,  we  need  not  be  solicitous  to  reproduce  the  condition  of 
thinus  which  expreoes  itself  in  the  "  fag"  system  of  some  of  the  British  Puhlic  Schools,  or  in  the  practice  of  "  ragging  "in 
the  British  Army.  We  shall  do  well  alsn  to  avoid  the  creation  in  our  schools  of  a  state  of  things,  whicli  lends  itself  in 
public  appointments  either  to  nepotism  or  to  preferences  for  schoolfellows  of  a  socially  exclusive  school,  apart  from  all 
question  of  qualification.  A  very  little  reflection  will  satisfy  any  unprejudiced  inquirer  that  there  is  considerable  national 
danger  in  placing  any  but  ({ualifaed  persons  in  positions  of  power. 
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of  the  civilised  worl  \  The  only  serious  omission  was  a  visit  to  Japan,  for  which 
the  Commissioners  are  not  responsible.  Its  exclusion  from  the  field  of  inquiry  has 
been  partially  made  good  by  the  subsequent  study  of  its  school  system. 

Obiter  dicta  on  educational  matters  are  of  little  value,  and  an  exhaustive 
discussion  of  primary  education  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  aim  at  thorough- 
ness and  efficiency  is  a  desideratum,  and  without  it  our  educational  system  is  not 
likelv  to  underi^o  that  radical  ti-ans formation  without  which  it  will  remain  in  its 
present  very  unsatisfactory  position.  A  thorough  study  of  primarii  education  was 
also  an  essential  preliminary  to  an  examination  of  sfcundary  education. 

The  glaring  defects  of  our  Educational  System  are  sufficient  evidence  that  it 
has  not  received  the  attention  Avhicli  so  important  a  matter  demands,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  that  we  have  grown  up  with  indifferent  traditions — traditions  which 
are  as  injurious  as  they  are  difficult  to  eradicate. 

The  same  remark  applies  quite  as  cogently  to  secondary  education.  We  are 
at  present  on  a  wrong  track,  and  a  reading  of  the  somewhat  lengthy  report  herein- 
after given  Avill  convince  the  patient  critic  of  the  fact.  A  desultory  examination 
of  a  subject  so  profoundly  affecting  our  national  future  does  not  do  justice  to  its 
importance. 


m. 

GENERAL  SCHEME  OF  THE  REPORT. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS  ] 

1.  Relation  to  Interim  Report. — In  order  that  the  connection  between  primary, 
secondary,  industrial,  technical,  and  higher  forms  of  education  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  a  study  of  secondary  education,  the  Report  opens  with  "  Introductory 
Observations  "  of  a  general  character. 

A  brief  indication  is  given  as  to  Avhat  has  been  established  in  the  Interim 
Report  [Chap.  I,  sees.  1,  2,],  and  the  degree  of  interdependence  and  connection 
existing  between  a  primary  and  secondary  system  is  outlined  [Chap.  I,  sec  3].  It  is 
pointed  out  also  that  the  principles  of  rational  (as  distinguished  from  emjnrical) 
study  have  been  followed  in  this,  as  they  had  been  in  the  preceding,  Report.  The 
difference  between  the  two  was  indicated  in  that  Report  [See  Chap.  Ill,  sees.  1-22 
pp.  7-14  therein]. 

2.  The  Eclectic  Method  followed. — It  is  shewn  that  we  should  not  be  tempted 
to  blindly  follow  some  system  as  a  model,  nor  should  we,  on  the  other  hand,  strain 
excessively  after  originality  ;  that  the  world-wide  interest  in  education  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  education  departments  of  other  countries,  their  extensive  reading,  their 
linguistic  attainments,  and  the  extent  of  their  general  culture,  have  given  a  high 
value  to  their  opinions;  and  further,  that  the  more  familiar  one  is  with  European 
educatioyial  literature,  and  with  the  higher  planes  of  American  educational  investiga- 
tion, the  less  inclined  is  one  to  attach  loeight  to  the  crudely  formed  opinions  of  limited 
experience.  What  we  need  is  a  self-reliance  which  results,  not  from  the  overweening 
confidence  of  irresponsible  and  ill-considered  opinion,  and  from  insular  prejudice, 
but  from  the  mature  and  earnest  consideration  and  criticism  of  the  magnificent 
developments  of  educational  systems,  to  an  excellence  comparable  with  which  we 
can  lay  not  the  slightest  claim  [Chap.  I,  sec.  4]. 

It,  is  the  inferiority  of  our  tchole  educational  system  which  has  made  the  task 
of  the  Commissioners  a  difficult  one. 

3.  Study  of  Secondary  Education  must  take  Account  of  Co-ordination. — In 
order  that  the  interdependence  of  educational  issues  may  be  clearly  perceived,  Chapter 
II  hereinafter  is  devoted  to  general  observations,  not  only  on  secondary,  but  also 
on  technical  and  higher  education. 

In  asking  "  what  educational  scheme  is  calculated  to  make  our  people  the 
intellectual,  moral,  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  equals"  of  other  nations, 
it  becomes  obvious  that  we  must  take  account  of  the  whole  question  of  education. 

The 
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The  relationship  of  primary  education  to  the  subsequent  vocations  in  life,  the  mutual 
relations  of  ordinary  apprenticeship  and  systematic  industrial  education,  must  all  be 
considered  ;  and,  tlirougli  all,  thoroughness  is  a  desideratum.  The  points  of  depar- 
ture for  different  courses  are  indicated  in  Chap.  II. 

Our  educational  system  is  so  slip-shod  and  unsatisfactory,  that  persons  whose 
educational  traditions  are  practically  limited  thereto,  Avill  perhaps  initially  find  it 
difficult  to  realise  how  much  depends  on  the  thorough  co-ordination  which  is 
stated  to  be  an  essential  of  a  good  system.  [See  Chap.  II,  sees.  9,  10.]  The  more 
closely  however  the  matter  is  studied,  the  more  deep  will  the  conviction  grow  that 
systematic  organisation  is  necessary. 

4.  Illustration  of  Co-ordination. — The  points  of  departure  in  an  organised 
scheme  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  diagrams  : — 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  SCHEME  OF  CO-ORDINATION  IN  A  COMPLETE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 
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(1)  Note.— Neither  ancient  nor  modern  languages  should  be  compulsory  ;  but  pupils  not  taking  them  should  be 
considered  as  not  qualified  to  enter  upon  secondary  education.  They  would,  of  course,  be  qualified  to  enter  upon  some  of 
the  various  forms  of  special  or  technical  education. 

During 
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During  the  period  of  from  10-14  years  of  age,  as  well  as  that  from  14-18, 
there  will  be  some  degree  of  parallelism  between  the  different  forms  of  education. 
These  are  sufficiently  illustrated  in  the  following  diagrams  : — 

PARALLELISM  BETWEEN  PRIMARY  EDUCATION  AND  PREPARATORY  STAGE  OP 

SECONDARY  EDrCATION. 
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The  above  diagram  practically  reproduces  the  German  Eeform  System.  The 
Erench  Reform,  instead  of  limiting  the  languages  to  one  of  the  following  three, 
yiz.^ — (^a)  two  modern  languages  beside  the  mother-to ugue  ;  (b)  a  modern  language 
and  Latin ;  or  (c)  Greek  and  Latin, — allows  any  two  languages  beside  the  mother- 
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The  diagram  hereunder  shews  the  possible  paths  after  the  age  of  14.  The 
only  fundamental  difference  between  German  and  other  systems  is  that  the  options 
are  limited  to  three  types  of  courses  in  Germany. 
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The  schools  on  the  (d)  hne  may  be  night  schools. 


Without  some  definite  scheme  of  co-ordination,  such  as  is  illustrated  in  the 
preceding  diagrams,  educational  thoroughness  is  impossible.  A  complete  educational 
organisation  requires  also  that  a  definite  guiding  programme  for  each  path  should  be 
elaborated  so  as  to  maintain  the  uniformity  of  the  system  throughout  the  territory 
to  which  it  applies.  It  is  not  intended  that  such  programmes  should  be  blindly  and 
mechanically  followed ;  their  proper  function  is  to  guide  the  work  done  in  the 
different  schools.      In  an  organised  system  of  this  character,  when  a  change  of 

intention 
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intention  occurs,  it  is  possible  to  decide  exactly  what  subjects  must  be  taken,  or 
what  extra  work  must  be  done,  by  the  pupil  in  order  to  pass  from  any  one  educational 
path  to  another.     The  matter  is  more  fully  dealt  Avith  in  Chap.  II,  sees.  9-14. 

The  above  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  point  that  a  real  study  of  any  branch 
of  education  involves  the  consideration  of  its  place  in  the  entire  scheme  of  educational 
organisation. 

5.  Subjects  demanding  consideration. — Among  the  subjects  referred  to  in 
Chap.  II,  may  be  mentioned : 

(1)  The  place  which  Science  should  occupy  in  all  forms  of  Secondary  Education ; 

(2)  The  function  of  Classical  and  Scientific  Education ; 

(3)  What    should  constitute  the  normal   path  toward  the   highest   forms   of 

education ; 

(4)  The  equality  of  what  may  be  called  the  academic  dignity  of  different  forms 

of  education ; 

(5)  The  influence  of  original  research  on  education  ; 

(6)  The  importance  of  stimulating  the  higher  activity  of  all  secondary  teachers  . 

and  many  other  similar  matters.  In  the  details  of  the  Report  these  various  subjects 
were  kept  in  view  while  studying  the  systems  of  various  countries  visited  by  the 
Commissioners. 

6.  The  Flace  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Secondary  Education. — Under  the 
present  regime  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the  University  of  the  State  tcith  a  view  of 
regularly  following  its  various  courses  without  passing  in  Latin  in  the  Matriculation 
Examination.^  As  this  is  in  conflict  with  the  Reform  movement  which  is  taking,  or 
has  taken,  place  almost  throughout  the  entire  world,  careful  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  question  as  to  the  place  Avhich  Latin  and  Greek  should  occupy  in  secondary 
education.  [Chap.  Ill,  sees.  1-19.]  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner,  the 
limitation  imposed  by  the  State  University  is  not  in  the  interests  of  higher  education, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  set  forth  at  greater  length  hereinafter.     [See  Chap.  III.] 

7.  Secondary  Education  in  New.  South  Wales. — In  order  to  give  some 
conception  of  the  cliaracter  of  secondary  schools  in  New  South  Wales,  two  chaptex's 
have  been  written  thereon  [Chaps.  V  and  VI],  the  latter  dealing  with  the  State 
High  Schools  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  former  with  the  curricula  of  some  of  the 
private  secondary  scliools.^ 

It  will  be  obvious  to  any  student  of  the  curricula  of  these  schools  that  each 
works  on  independent  lines,  and  evidently  there  is  no  idea  of  uniformity. 

No  definite  principle  has  been  followed  in  making  any  selection  among  the 
schools,  but  those  whose  curricula  are  quoted  are  well-known,  and  have  a  reputation 
as  high  as  any  in  the  State.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  other  schools  may 
equally  well  have  been  included,  but  the  inclusion  would  have  been  without  distinct 
advantage  other  than  that  of  confirming  the  preceding  statement.  The  main  object 
of  the  reference  to  Secondary  Education  of  New  South  Wales  is  to  afford  distinct 
evidence  that,  as  in  England,  so  with  us,  secondary  education  is  unorganised  and 
practically  follows  English  traditions. 

8.  Other  Educational  Systems. — Secondary  education  in  Great  Britain,  in 
America,  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  in  Belgium,  Denmark,  Erance,  Germany,  Greece, 
Holland,  Italy,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Einland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  have  been  dealt 
with  in  a  series  of  chapters,  and  references  will  be  made  to  them  in  detail 
hereinafter, 

9.  Detail  of  Curricula. — The  experience  gained  by  the  Commissioners  during 
the  discussion  through  the  Press,  and  at  Educational  Conferences  held  since  their 
I'eturn  to  the  State,  has  shewn  the  necessity  of  su])plying  something  more  than 
summaries  indicating  their  judgment  as  to  the  great  difference  in  the  character  of 
American  and  European  education  and  that  obtaining  in  this  State.     Eor  this  reason 

the 

'  It  is  possible,  it  is  true,  to  attend  the  lectures  and  courses  of  the  University,  but  not  to  graduate. 
*  By  mutual  agreement,  it  was  decided  that  one  of  the  Commissioners  [J.  W.  Turner]  should  give  an  account  of  the 
t»te  High  Schools,  and  the  other  [G.  U.  Knibbs]  of  the  Private  Secondary  Schools. 
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the  Commissioners,  in  this  Report,  have  translated  ^irogrammes  at  considerable  length, 
and  have  given  more  detailed  information  in  regard  thereto.  A  reading  of  these, 
and  a  comparison  with  the  standard  of  education  of  boys  of  the  same  age  in  this 
State,  will  afford  the  clearest  possible  eoidence  of  the  need  for  educational  reform, 
unless,  of  course,  we  decide  to  rest  satisfied  with  educational  inferiority. 

10.  Professional  Education  of  Teachers. — Several  chapters  are  wholly  or 
partly  devoted  to  explaining  the  scheme  of  professionally  training  secondary 
teachers  in  Europe,  in  two  instances  the  subject  being  treated  in  considerable  detail, 
viz.,  in  the  case  of  Prance  and  Germany.  [See  Chaps.  XV,  XXI,  and  XXII.] 
A  reference  to  these  will  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  the  true  explanation  of  excellence 
in  European  education.  The  subject  will  be  more  fully  referred  to  later  on  in  this 
Summary. 

* 

11.  Scientific  Equipment  in  Secondary  Schools.  —  Chap.  XXIX  contains 
an  account  of  the  scientific  equipment  in  secondary  schools.  A  reference  to  this 
was  necessary  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the  systematic  teaching  of  science  is 
really  possible  in  a  European  School,  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  lavish  expenditure 
in  the  way  of  general  paidagogical  equipment.  This  consists  of  very  fine  libraries, 
of  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  of  museums  for  the  teaching  of  Botany  and 
Zoology,  and  tlie  necessary  accessories  for  scientific  study  generally.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  ordinary  equipment  in  the  way  of  maps,  cliarts,  pictures,  and  casts, 
illustrating  art,  ethnology,  and  science,  various  types  of  mural  diagrams,  etc.,  etc. 

In  order  to  give  an  adequate  idea,  illustrations  have  been  taken  at  random 
from  the  reports  of  various  schools.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  magnificent  libraries 
that  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  European  secondary  schools :  in  all  they  are 
incomparably  better  than  with  us. 

12.  Defects  of  OJir  Educational  Si/stem. — The  defects  of  our  system  are 
discussed  in  Chap.  XXX,  more  especially  in  regard  to  secondary  education. 
Briefly  it  may  be  stated  that  want  of  organisation,  defective  curricula,  insufficiency 
of  the  means  for  teaching  Science,  inadequate  equipment,  and  the  al)sence  of  anv 
definitely  regulated  scheme  for  the  professional  qualification  of  teachers,  constitute 
the  principal  defects  in  secondary  education  in  J^'ew  South  Wales.  Conversations 
with  some  of  the  leading  educationists  in  our  Secondary  Schools  have  satisfied  the 
Commissioner  that  they  will  welcome  any  steps  Avhich  might  be  taken  for  the 
radical  improvement  of  secondary  education,  the  limitations  of  which  they  realise  as 
keenly  as  anyone,  and  are  anxious  to  overcome. 

13.  Belation  of  the  University  to  Secondary  Education. — Since  one  of  the 
important  functions  of  secondary  education  is  that  of  preparing  students  for  the 
highest  forms  of  education,  it  was  desirable  to  discuss  the  function  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  an  educational  system  in  connection  with  secondary  cflucation,  and  to 
foreshadow  how,  with  a  good  secondary  system,  the  work  of  the  University  would 
be  raised  to  a  higher,  in  fact,  to  its  normal,  plane.  Not  only  would  this  give  a 
healthy  stimulus  to  the  labours  of  the  professorial  staff,  the  University  Avork  would 
be  far  more  interesticg  and  of  greater  value  to  the  student  and  to  the  community. 
A  University,  when  students  enter  it  thoroughly  prepared,  is  able  to  render  a  much 
higher  service  to  the  community  than  under  the  existing  regime,  and  the  defects  of 
English  secondary  education  are  one  of  the  most  serious  limitations  of  English 
Universities. 

34.  The  Path  of  Reform. — The  Eeport  closes  with  a  discussion  as  to  the  need 
and  urgency  of  reform,  and  offers  suggestions  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  realised.  The 
peril  of  allowing  the  present  unorganised  state  of  education  to  continue  is  pointed 
out.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  vested  interests  are  growing  up,  and  a 
situation  is  being  allowed  to  develope  which  is  the  despair  of  educationists  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  That  condition  of  things  which  has  done  so  much  to  hamper  the 
mother  country  in  her  industrial  and  commercial  competition,  and  which  has 
reacted  also  so  unfavourably  upon  thoroughness  in  English  education,  is  rapidly 
being  reproduced  here. 

Lengthy 
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Lengthy  as  is  this  Report,  it  falls  short  of  the  original  intention  of  the 
Commissioners,  partly  because  one  of  the  Commissioners  [J.  W.  Turner]  was 
engaged  in  public  duty  in  the  routine  work  of  the  Deiiartment  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  partly  because  it  is  desired  that  the  issue  of  the  Report  should  not  be  further 
delayed. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  sound  educational  system  is  one  which 
demands  even  a  more  mature  study  than  has  been  possible  to  the  Commissioners, 
though  this  view  of  the  matter  is  inconsistent,  perhaps,  with  popular  tradition. 


IV. 

OUTLINES   OF  SECONDARY   EDUCATION   IN  VARIOUS   COUNTRIES. 

[G.  H  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Prefatory  Remarks. — It  is  not  possible  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  characteristics  of  the  secondary  education  of  different  countries 
in  the  few  lines  Avhich  will  be  devoted  to  each  hereunder.  All  that  is  jDracticable  is 
to  roughly  indicate  the  most  striking  features.  That  this  will  sufficiently  indicate 
the  conspicuous  merit  of  the  organised  systems  of  Europe,  is  too  much  to  hope ;  if 
it  awaken  sufficient  interest  to  bring  about  a  recognition  that  education  in  any  part 
of  the  British  Empire  should  be  made  comparable  to  the  best,  it  will  have  served 
its  purpose.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the  opinions  formed  by 
the  reader  who  is  unprepared  to  follow  the  subject,  in  detail  can  have  no  real  value. 
It  is  only  by  a  detailed  study  of  American  and  European  education,  and  perhaps 
particularly  the  latter,  that  the  whole  question  can  be  rightly  understood.  In 
following  the  various  curricula,  it  is  essential  also  to  remember  that  the  scientific 
equipment  is  such  as  to  make  the  teaching  thorough  and  realistic,  and  that  the 
general  equipment  is  equally  efficient. 

2.  British  Secondary  Education. — The  details  of  British  secondary  education 
will  be  found  in  Chapters  VI  and  VII.  Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  organised 
secondary  education  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  secondary 
education  is  organised  in  Europe.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  for  the  Universities 
to  appraise  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  by  a  system  of  examinations,  and  to 
decide  matriculation  by  these  examinations. 

The  various  types  of  school  may  be  classified  in  several  ways.  Some  schools, 
for  example,  are  intentionally  socially  exclusive.  These  are  generally  boarding- 
schools,  charging  fees,  such  as  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  wealthy. 
Other  schools  are  of  a  more  democratic  character. 

At  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  are  such 
great  public  schools  as  Eton,  "Winchester,  Harrow,  Rugby,  etc.  [Chap.  VI,  sec.  6.] 
In  these  great  stress  is  laid  upon  what  is  called  "  public  school  spirit,"  that  is  to  say 
on  the  creation  and  fostering  in  the  pupils  of  strong  ties  of  common  sympathy  and 
friendship  based  mainly  and  sometimes  solely  on  the  ground  of  belonging  to  the  same 
school.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  desirability  or  equity  of 
the  preferences  shewn  throughout  life  for  school-fellows  in  regard  to  appointments 
to  all  sorts  of  positions — and  it  must  be  admitted  that  real  qualification  often  counts 
for  very  little — the  public  school  spirit  undoubtedly  tends  to  diminish  the  mischief 
of  the  purely  mercenary  spirit,  and  to  create  some  of  the  finest  traditions  as  to  what 
is  consistent  with  gentlemanly  conduct.  It  has  been  observed  by  foreign  critics 
that  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  has  been  educated  in  one  of  the  great  public  schools 
assures  him  a  preference  throughout  the  British  Empire,  irrespective,  that  is,  of  his 
technical  fitness  for  a  particular  position.     [^See  Chap.  VI,  sec.  6.] 

A  large  number  of  schools  are  growing  up  in  England,  which  are  somewhat 
more  democratic  in  character,  though,  as  a  whole,  English  secondary  education  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  democratic.     Culture  in  England  signifies  rather  a  knowledge 
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of  the  Classics  than  an  all-round  education,  and,  though  there  are  eminent  exceptions, 
the  English  secondary  school  lends  itself  somewhat  to  classical  culture  as  a  particular 
type-discriminant,  as  regards  the  classes  of  society. 

In  many  of  the  great  puhlic  schools  a  spontaneous  or,  in  fact,  any  appreciation 
of  Science  meets  Avith  hut  little  sympathy.  It  is  "  good  form  "  not  to  take  even 
ancient  literature  over  seriously.  Beside  open-air  sports,  enthusiasm  in  the 
literary  treasures  embodied  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  perhaps  the  "  only 
form  which  is  good  form."  In  a  good-humoured  way  science  in  general,  and 
chemistry  in  particular,  are  dubbed  "  Stinks,"  and  it  is  undoubtedly  "  bad  form"  to 
be  overmuch  engrossed  therein.  This  might  be  ignored  but  for  its  effect,  for 
notwithstanding  that  the  contempt  for  science  is  good-natured,  it  has  a  real  effect  in 
checking,  probably  toan  extent  difficult  toestimate,an  official  recognition  of  thenational 
value  of  that  scientific  knowledge  Avhich  would  strengthen  England  industrially. 
In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  many  who  have  done  much  for 
the  cause  of  science  have  had,  like  Huxley  for  example,  to  fight  strenuously  to 
create  a  change  of  attitude  in  regard  to  the  whole  field  of  Natural  Science. 

Tlie  more  democratic  secondary  schools  of  England  are  less  pronounced  in 
their  hostility  to  Science,  and  in  their  exclusive  advocacy  of  Classics,  and  are  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  teaching  of  Physics,  Chemistry  and  Natural  History.  In  such 
schools  the  scientific  equipment,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  that  in  the 
Realgymnasia  of  Germany,  for  example,  is  better  than  in  the  pro-classic  schools 
previously  referred  to. 

Plato  drew  a  distinction  between  those  who  learn  the  art  of  the  "grammarian" 
and  of  the  "musician  "  for  trade  (eVt  rexvrj)  and  those  who,  as  free  men,  learn  them 
for  educfition  and  culture  (eVi  TraiSeia).  Both  types  of  school,  previously  referred 
to,  probably  equally  respect  the  latter  idea,  the  idea  of  culture,  but  in  the  more 
popular  school  a  broader  conception  has  arisen,  viz.,  that  all  knowledge  which  is  so 
communicated  as  to  evoke,  exercise,  and  discipline  faculty,  is  worthy  in  the  highest 
sense  to  be  esteemed  educational.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  pedantic  formalism, 
which  regarded  the  communication  of  some  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
as  pre-eminently  the  problem  of  education,  is  steadily  giving  place  to  an  appreciation 
of  a  larger  view  as  to  what  constitutes  culture.  The  modern  type  of  school,  while 
in  no  way  relaxing  the  cultural  view  of  education,  takes  account  of  the  marvellous 
extension  of  cur  knowledge  of  Nature,  and  of  the  part  Avhich  that  knowledge  is 
playing  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
increased  fulness  of  life  which  is  being  realised  through  modern  scientific  discovery. 

From  the  utilitarian  standpoint  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  science  is 
admittedly  necessary,  and  this  fact,  more  fully  recognised  in  the  modern  type  of 
school,  is  commencing  to  modify  the  curricula. 

Chapter  VI.  contains  a  general  indication  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
English  system,  but  inasmuch  as  education  has  not  been  thoroughly  organised,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  general  analysis  of  the  various  curricula.  They  are 
formulated  in  response  to  general  traditions,  varying  considerably  as  between  class 
and  class,  and  do  not  express  the  consensus  of  eminent  educationists,  consequent 
upon  an  elaborate  study  of  co-ordinated  education. 

The  schools  may  be  classified  in  another  way,  viz.,  (i.)  According  to  Origin 
and  Constitution  ;  (ii.)  According  to  Educational  Eunction.  As  regards  the  former 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  divided  as  follows : — 

r  (1)  Endowed  Schools. 

{a)  Public  •]  (2)  Municipal  or  County  Schools. 

(  (3)  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  higher  grade. 

f  (1)  Schools  owned  and  managed  by  public  companies. 
(b)  Proprietary   •]  (2)  Schools  held  by  private  trustees  or  shareholders. 
(.  (3)  Schools  owned  by  religious  denominations. 

/  ^   p  ^.     ,  (  (1)   Schools  managed  directly  by  the  proprietor. 

^  *  (  (2)  Schools  in  which  the  principal  has  a  pecuniai-y  interest. 
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As  regards  tlie  latter,  viz.,  classification  according  to  educational  function,  the 
only  division  of  any  importance  is  into  grades,  which  may  be  defined  as  follows  : — 

(d)  1st  Grade — Schools  whose  function  is  the  education  of  a  learned,  literary, 

professional,  or  cultured  class,  as,  for  example,  those  belonging 
to  the  so-called  learned  professions,  those  who  intend  to  take 
holy  orders,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  litterateurs,  those 
who  desire  to  folloAV  scientific  pursuits,  to  enter  public  life,  the 
higher  civil  service  (home  or  foreign),  etc.  In  general,  the 
educational  career  of  these  persons  would  terminate  in  the 
universities. 

(e)  2nd  Grade — Schools  whose  aim  is  to  provide  education  for  those  who  desire 

to  engage  more  directly  in  the  higher  industrial  and  commercial 
life  of  the  community. 
(/)  3rd  Grade — Schools  whose  office  it  is  to  educationally  equip  for  the  higher 
handicrafts,  for  the  ordinary  commerce  and  industry  of  shops, 
and  town.  These  are  represented  by  the  Higher  Grade  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

These  various  grades  may  be  divided  again  as  follows  : — 

(d)  1st  Grade — (1)  Boarding  Schools  ;  (2)  Day  Schools. 

(e)  2nd  Grade— (1)  Modern;    (2)  Science;     (3)  Technical. 

(/)  3rd  Grade— (1)  Higher  Grade  Board  Schools ;    (2)  Higher  Grade  Elemen- 
tary or  Primary  Schools. 

Euller  information  in  regard  to  these  matters  is  given  in  Chapter  VI. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  so  far  as  educational  function  is  concerned, 
education  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  sufficient  variety.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
absence  of  any  definite  scheme  of  co-ordination,  the  system  educationally  has 
nothing  like  the  thoroughness  of  the  continental  systems.  Moreover,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  curricula  are  not  definitely  organised,  and  that  the  scheme  of  profes- 
sional qiialiflcation  for  teachers  is  also  indefinite,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  allow 
the  final  examination  in  the  school  to  determine  the  fitness  or  otherwise  to  enter  the 
University.  Consequently,  those  who  are  being  prepared  for  the  University  are 
always  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  "  cramming  "  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  English 
system  is  one  which,  through  want  of  organisation,  lends  itself  to  the  evils  of  the 
outside  examination,  whereas  in  better  systems  the  pupil's  progress  is  appraised  by 
those  who  are  familiar  with  his  every-day  work. 

The  organisation  and  equipment  of  some  of  the  modern  schools  in  England 
and  of  some  of  the  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  abundantly  shew  that,  were 
it  possible  to  organise  British  Education  as  it  is  organised  in  Europe,  the  most 
promising  results  would  be  obtained. 

The  question  of  secondary  education  in  Scotland  has  been  discussed  in 
Chapter  VII.  [J.  W.  Turner].  The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  a  broad 
conception  of  education,  and  of  the  necessity  of  scientific  equipment  and  teacher  arc 
features  worthy  of  note.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  general  organisation  of 
secondary  education  are  less  pronounced  in  Scotland  than  in  England. 

3.  Comparison  he  (ween  the  Secondm^y  Systems  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales 
and  Ireland. — Notwithstanding  that  the  great  public  schools  of  England  have 
always  laid  stress  upon  good  form  and  tone  rather  than  upon  even  general  culture,  and 
have  believed  that  the  function  of  the  school  was  to  develope  manly  traditions  and 
esprit  rather  than  to  produce  high  intellectual  attainments,  that  conception  has  not 
governed  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Scotland,  "Wales,  and  Ireland  have 
perhaps  leant  more  strongly  to  general  culture,  properly  so-called,  than  has 
England,  and  there  is  perhaps  also  a  more  democratic  ambition  for  education  in 
these  three  countries,  though  the  north  of  England  is  also  distinguished  in  this 
respect. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  the  traditions  as  to  what  should  be  regarded 
as  constituting  general  culture,  are  broadening  also  in  the  schools  of  Ireland,  as 
they  arc  in  Scotland,  though  there  is  still  a  want  of  sympathy  in  certain  quarters, 
in  regard  to  equipping  the  secondary  schools  for  the  teaching  of  physics,  chemistry, 
and  natural  history.  Laboratories  were  being  fitted  up  during  the  time  of  the 
Commissioners'  visit.  A 
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A  widespread  ambition  to  become  broadly  educated  is  mucb  to  be  desired, 
end  has  more  to  commend  it  to  the  people  of  this  State  than  has  the  general  ideal  of 
the  English  public  school  {i.e.  as  it  now  stands).  The  broad  ideal  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  with  the  general  needs  of  the  State. 

In  reference  to  British  education  it  may  be  finally  said,  that  while  in 
individual  cases  the  ideals  are  often  excellent,  the  want  of  co-ordination,  and 
absence  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  are  such  that  they  do  not  afford  that  material  for 
the  elucidation  of  a  national  system  of  organised  education,  Avhich  might  guide  our 
control  of  public  education. 

4.  Secondary  Education  in  Austria. — One  of  the  earliest  steps  in  the 
organisation  of  Austrian  secondary  education  was  the  regulation  of  schools  by  the 
Imperial  Patent  of  IG  November,  1735,  bringing  them  under  the  State  control. 
On  the  22  March,  1760,  an  important  Commission  was  called  into  existence  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Vienna  (Cardinal  Migazzi),  and  that  of  Gerhard  van 
Swieten.  In  1775  the  Gymnasia  were  organised  by  Maria  Theresa,  the  scheme  of 
instruction  being  that  of  the  Piarists  ("  clerici  regulares  scholarum  piarum  ").  The 
plan  adopted  was  later  modified,  first  in  1805  and  then  again  in  1819,  all  Gymnasia 
being  constituted  as  schools  of  six-classes,  i.e.  schools  with  a  six-year  course.  In 
1848,  a  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  was  constituted,  and  in  1849  Eranz  Exner 
and  Hermann  Bonitz  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  thorough  organisation  of  the  whole 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  Austria.  This  scheme  came  into  full  force  in  1854,  and 
has  practically  determined  the  mechanism  of  Austrian  secondary  education  up  to 
the  present  time.  In  1863,  a  Council  of  Education  (Unterrichtsrat),  divided  into 
sections,  one  dealing  with  the  Gymnaslen,  another  with  the  Uealschulen,  etc.,  was 
called  into  existence.  Since  several  minor  modifications  have  taken  place,  viz.,  in 
1870,  1879  and  1884.  At  the  present  time  thesecondary  schools  of  Austria  are  the 
following  : — 

(1.)  Gymnasium  (or  Classical  School). 

(2.)  Realgymnasium  (or  Classic  and  Science  School). 

(3.)  Realschule  (or  Modern  School). 

They  arc  all  known  in  Austria  as  middle  schools  (Mittelschulen)  since  they 
constitute  an  intermediary  stage  between  the  Folkschool  and  the  High  School 
(Hochschule)  or  University  (LFniversitat).  These  middle  schools  are  of  two  kinds, 
viz.  : — 

(i)  Public  (offentlich)  ;    (ii)  Private  (privat) ; 

t\\e  former  having  the  right  to  authoritatively  confer  certificates  (Zeugnisse)  recog- 
nised by  the  State.  These  various  schools  are  known  as  "  State,"  "  Territorial," 
"  Communal,"  or  "  Corporation  "  middle  schools.  About  three-fourths  of  them  are 
State  schools,  and  many  are  subsidised,  belonging  either  to  the  towns  or  communes 
or  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Occasionally  denominational  schools  are  called 
"  Imperial-royal  "  {e.g.,  kaiserl.  konigl.  Gymnasium),  notwithstanding  that  in  reality 
they  are  not  strictly  State  schools,  though,  of  course,  they  are  subject  to  the 
discipline  of  the  State  system. 

The  highest  authorities  in  the  matter  of  education  are  the  Imperial-Royal 
Ministry  for  Public  Worship  and  Education,  and  the  Imperial-Royal  Territorial 
School  Council  (Das  kaiserl.  konigl.  Ministeriimi  fiir  Kultus  und  TJnterricht  und 
der  k.  k.  Landesschulrat).  Tiiese  form  the  immediate  supervising  authorities  for 
the  middle  schools  of  single  provinces.  The  Governor  (Statthalter)  or  President  of 
the  Territory  (Landesprasident)  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  In  Vienna, 
Prague,  and  Lemburg  the  representative  of  the  Governor  is  a  special  higher  officer, 
Avitli  the  title  Vice-President  (Vizepriisidcnt  d.  k.  k.  Landesschulrats).  The 
Territorial  Council  exercises  a  supervision  over  the  whole  of  the  educational 
machinery.  High  schools  and  Universities,  hoxoever,  being  e.vcepted. 

The  curricula  are  given  in  Chapter  IX.,  section  7,  viz.,  for  1849  and  1884  for 
the  Gymnasium,  the  latter  taking  account  also  of  later  modifications,  and  for  1879 
for  the  "  Realschool,"  also  taking  account  of  recent  changes. 

An  analytical  table,  shewing  the  time  devoted  to  each  su.bject,  in  a  large 
number  of  Austrian  schools,  is  given  in  the  section  referred  to.  These  include  Lower 
and  Upper  Austria,  F3ohcmia  (Czech  and  German  schools  in),  Bukowina,  Dalmatia, 
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Galicia,  Goerz,  Istria,  Kaernten,  Krain,  Mahren,  Eovereto,  Salzburg,  Silesia,  Steiermark, 
Trieste  (German  and  Italian  schools  in),  Tyrol  (German  and  Italian  Schools  in), 
Vorarlberg,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  there  is  not  absolute  identity,  there  is 
considerable  similarity  in  the  curricula. 

The  special  aims  of  the  Ileal  School  are  to  provide — (i)  A  general  education, 
with  special  regard  to  mathematical  and  natural  science  subjects ;  and  (ii)  a 
prejiaration  for  the  superior  schools — e.g.,  the  Polytechnica,  the  Academies  of 
Forestry  and  Mining,  High  School  for  Agriculture,  etc.  The  Real  School  is  divided 
into  the  lower  and  upper  Ileal  School. 

The  final  examination  or  s'raduation  in  the  secondarv  schools  confers  the 
following  privileges,  viz. :  —  The  Maturity  Certificate  (Maturitiitszougnis)  of  a 
Gymnasium  admits  to  University  studies,  to  the  Technical  High  Scliool  (after  an 
examination  in  descriptive  geometry  and  free-hand  drawing),  to  the  school  of  naval 
architecture  (after  an  examination  in  descriptive  geometry),  to  the  military  academy, 
to  the  high  school  for  agriculture,  to  the  mining  academy,  to  the  Arbitui'ienten 
course  in  the  commercial  academy  of  Vienna  and  Graz,  to  institutions  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  and  to  entrance  into  two  years'  pharmaceutical  practice 
course. 

The  Maturity  Certificate  of  the  Eealschulen  admits  to  the  Technical  High 
School,  the  school  of  naval  architecture,  the  high  school  of  agriculture,  the  mining 
academy,  the  Arbiturienten  courses  in  the  commercial  academy,  and  finally  to  the 
Universities  studies  (after  passing  in  some  further  subjects). 

The  movement  for  the  participation  of  women  in  higher  education  is 
developing  in  Austria,  through  the  influence  of  a  special  society  {Verein  fur 
erweitei'te  Frauenhildung),  and  considerable  advance  is  being  made  in  a  more 
highly  developed  course  for  the  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers  than 
merely  passing  through  a  University. 

The  fees  payable  by  students  are  veiy  moderate.     [See  Chap.  IX,  sec.  26.] 

5.  Secondary  J^diication  in  Hungary. — The  Hungarians  trace  their  system 
back  to  1000  a.d.  The  culture  of  the  liberal  arts  flourished  at  Veszprem  in  1276 ; 
the  University  at  "  Pees  "  was  organised  in  1367  ;  that  at  Buda  in  1390.  In  the  early 
form  of  education  the  subjects  were  divided  into  the  trivium,  grammar,  rhetoric  and 
dialectic,  and  the  quadrivium,  arithmetic,  geometry,  music  and  astronomy,  the  former 
constituting  general  and  the  latter  special  culture. 

Passing  over  various  phases  in  the  development  of  the  secondary  system, 
which  was  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  development  in  Prance,  the  first  great 
step  ifl  organisation  was  that  of  Maria  Theresa  in  1777.  {Ratio  educationis  totiusque 
Rei  Literariae  per  Hegnum  Hungariae  et  provincias  cidem  adnexas.)  The  second 
Ratio  educationis,  viz.,  that  of  1806,  divided  secondary  education  into  three  sections. 
The  first  was  known  as  the  grammar-course,  to  enter  which  it  was  necessary  to 
attend  the  primary  school  for  two  years.  The  main  object  in  this  was  to  give  the 
pupils  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  at  that  time  practically  a  living  language.  The  second 
section  consisted  of  two  classes  called  the  "  Humanities,"  where  the  elements  of 
geography,  history,  and  arithmetic  were  taught,  and,  above  all,  rhetoric  and  Latin 
poetry,  and  also  style.  The  third  section  Avas  known  as  the  course  of  philosophy, 
and  was  similarly  a  two-year  course.  Philosophy,  mathematics,  physics,  and  history 
were  included  in  this  last.  Tliere  were,  however,  but  few  colleges  which  maintained 
a  course  of  philosophy.     This  division  is  practically  much  the  same  as  trivium. 

The  law  of  1883  reformed  the  whole  scheme  of  Hungarian  secondary 
education.  The  grammar  division  was  replaced  by  the  lower  gymnasium,  while 
the  humanities  and  the  philosophy  course  became  the  upper  gymnasium,  which 
closed  Avith  the  certificate  of  "  maturity." 

The  Ileal  School  appeared  also,  in  its  turn.  Up  to  1875  it  had  but  six 
classes,  which  increased  in  that  year  to  eight,  Avhen  it  was  first  ranked  as  a 
secondary  school. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Hungary  are  to-day  either  Gymnasia  or  Real- 
schools,  the  former  being  the  classic  schools,  and  the  latter  teaching  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  They  are  of  the 
same  grade,  and  are  co-ordinated.  By  the  law  of  1890,  students  were  allowed  to 
abandon  the  study  of  Greek  if  they  so  desired,  provided  they  followed  a  course 
known  as  the  "  compensation  course."  This  requix-ed  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the 
literature  of  the  mother-tongue  (Hungarian),  the  reading  of  Greek  literature,  in 
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Hungarian  translation,  and  the  practice  of  drawing.  In  1897-8  the  pupils  of  the 
four  higher  classes  in  the  Gymnasia  numbered  14,659,  of  which  10,0il  learnt 
Greek,  and  4,618  elected  the  compensation  course.  There  are,  therefore,  now  three 
types,  viz.  : — 

(i)  Latin-Greek ;   (ii)  Latin ;   (iii)  No  classic  language. 

The  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  students  who  obtain  the  maturity  certificate  in 
the  three  tyj)es  of  schools  is — 

(i)     :     (ii)     :     (iii)     =     0:3:1 

Pupils  who  take  only  Latia  may  receive  the  special  privileges  of  the  Latin- 
Greek  section  by  passing  a  complementary  examination  in  Greek  ;  and,  similarly, 
those  who  take  the  third  division  must  pass  a  complementary  examination  in  both 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  so  on. 

Both  classes  of  schools  have  eight  classes,  covering  eight  years.  They  admit 
pupils  tvho  have  passed  through  the  four  classes  of  any  primary  school  whatsoever, 
and  Avho  consequently  can  "  read,  write,  and  cypher."  In  the  absence  of  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  primary  school  an  admittance  examination  is  held,  and  in  the  secondary 
schools  advancement  depends  vipon  passing  the  examination  in  each  class  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  baccalaureat  of  France  does  not  exist  ia  Hungary,  but  i\\Qmaturite 
admits  to  the  various  faculties  of  the  University,  etc. 

Hungary  has  about  194  secondary  schools  for  a  population  of  say  17^  millions. 

Woman  are  admitted  to  tlie  University  for  the  courses  in  teaching,  medicine 
and  pharmacy,  tlirougli  the  recent  reform  movement  (1895),  and  there  are  now 
secondary  schools  for  young  women. 

Hungary  affords  an  example  of  the  possibility  of  organising  independent 
educational  institutions  under  a  common  regime  [Chap.  X,  Sees.  4  to  0],  and  its 
schools  are  being  steadily  brought  under  a  unified  scheme. 

The  Curricula  will  be  found  in  Chap,  X.,  Sec.  17. 

The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  Ileal  School  and  Gymnasium  is,  like  the 
Maturite,  the  Absolutorium,  or  the  Arhiturienten  Examen,  the  matriculating  exam- 
ination for  higher  education.  It  qualifies  for  entrance  to  the  Polytechnicum  or 
University.  There  are  three  degrees  in  the  pass,  viz.  : — 1,  Excellent  (jeles)  ;  2, 
good  (jo) ;  3,  sufficient  (elegseges) ;  and  those  who  fail  are  known  as  insufficient 
(clcgtelen).  The  examination  is  in  part  Avritten  and  in  part  viva  voce.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  perfection  of  the  composition  in  Hungarian.  The  written 
examination  covers  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — 

I.  Gymnasium.  — {a)  Hungarian  composition;  (6)  German   translation;   (c)  a 

thesis  in  Latin  ;  id)  Greek  translation  ;   ie)  mathematical  problems. 

II.  Heal  School. — (a)  German  or  French  composition ;  (b)  Mathematical 
problems.  Five  hours  are  given  to  each  subject,  and  the  examination  is 
with  closed  door,  and  under  surveillance. 

In  the  viva  voce,  forty-five  or  fifty  minutes  are  devoted  to  each  pupil,  the 
interrogation  being  by  the  Professors ;  but  the  President  and  Ministerial  Commissary 
have  also  the  i-ight  to  put  questions.  The  interrogatories  cover  the  following  subjects, 
viz.  : — 

I.  Gymnasium. —  [a)  Hungarian  language  and  literature;   {b)  Latin   language 

and  literature  ;   {c)  Hungarian  History ;    {d)  Mathematics — viz.,   Algebra 
and  Geometry  ;   {e)  Physics. 

II.  Ileal    School. — (a)    Hungarian    language    and    literature ;     {b)    German 

language  and  literature  ;   (c)  Hungarian  History ;   {d)  Mathematics — viz., 
Algebra  and  Geometry ;  {e)  Physics. 

Where  the  mother-tongue  is  not  Hungarian,  there  is  also  an  examination 
therein  ;  over  80  per  cent,  pass  the  examinations. 

The  schools  in  Hungary  seen  by  tlie  Commissioners  are  finely  equipped  ;  some 
reference  is  made  to  this  matter  in  Chap.  XXIX. 

For  further  information,  reference  should  be  made  to  Chap.  X.  The 
Hungarian  student  is  more  than  ordinarily  well-informed, 
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G.  Secondary  Education  in  Belgium. — By  the  law  of  1st  June,  1850,  ten 
State  Athenteums  (Atlienocs)  were  organised,  and  a  number  of  colleges  were  sub- 
sidised. The  number  was  increased  under  the  law  of  loth  June  1881.  Plemish 
was  made  the  language  for  instruction  in  tlie  riemish  provinces  on  15th  June  1883. 
On  the  20th  September  188  \,  the  number  of  athenees  was  fixed  at  twenty.  [See  Chap. 
XI,  sec.  5.]  On  the  6th  February,  1887,  10th  April  1890,  and  3rd  July  1891,  laws 
defining  the  necessar^'^  qualifications  for  the  teaching  staff  (directors  and  professors, 
etc.)  of  the  secondary  schools  were  passed.  Briefly  stated,  it  is  necessary  to  possess 
the  doctorate  in  philosophy,  i.e.,  in  philosophy  in  the  strict  sense,  in  classic, 
Romanic  and  Teutonic  philology,  in  mathematics  and  physics,  or  in  natural  history. 
[Chap.  XI,  sec.  3  and  4.] 

The  secondary  schools  of  Belgium  may  be  divided  into  at  least  four  kinds  : — 

(1)  Royal  Athenaeums  {Athenees  Royatix) — that  is.  State  establishments. 

(2)  Municipal  or  Communal  schools,  Avhich  are  known  as  Colleges  {Colleges). 

(3)  Confessional  schools — that  is,  schools  founded  by  different  religious  bodies. 

(4)  Higher  Private  schools,  generally  known  as  Institutes  {Instituts). 

The  Athenaeums  are  the  State  secondary  schools.  The  municipal  schools  or 
colleges  are  equipped  practically  in  the  same  manner  as  the  State  schools.  Their 
plan  of  instruction  must  be  that  issued  by  the  Government ;  their  school  regula- 
tions, books,  and  general  arrangements  must  be  ratified  by  the  Government,  and 
they  are  under  official  supervision.  The  "  Colleges"  are  subsidised  by  the  State, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  community,  and  it  may  ba  noted  that  that  there  are  no 
communal  colleges  which  ar:e  not  so  subsidised. 

The  confessional  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  Bishop  or  of  a  religious 
order,  and  such  schools  are  very  variously  designated — e.g.,  College,  Institut, 
Seminaire,  petit  Seminaire,  Ecole,  etc.  Some  of  these  are  supported  by  State  and 
communal  subsidy ;  they  are  then  subject  to  the  State  supervision. 

The  schools  wholly  sujiported  by  religious  orders  have  their  own  regulations 
and  administration. 

The  Royal  Athenaeums  are  directly  under  the  charge  of  the  "  Ministre  de 
V Interieur  et  de  V Instruction  jmblique."  The  immediate  head  of  the  Department 
is  the  '•  Directeur-general."  The  most  complete  scheme  of  organisation  under 
religious  bodies  in  Belgium  is  that  under  the  Archbishop  of  Malines  (Mcchelen), 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Belgium.  The  chief  officer  under  the  Archbishop  is  the 
"  Directeur-^general  d" instruction  fnoyenne."  Under  the  Director-General  are  the 
inspectors  {inspecteurs) ,  the  directors  of  the  schools  {lirefet  des  etudes),  the 
professors  {professeurs),  and  teachers  {mattres). 

For  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  secondary  schools,  the  Government 
depends  upon  the  following,  viz.: — 

(i)  An   Administrative   Bureau    {Bureau   d' administration)    for   each 

Athenaeum, 
(ii)  An  Improvement  Council  {conseil  de perfectionnement). 
(iii)  The  Inspectors  {inspecteurs). 
(iv)  Examinations  {co?ico?trs) . 

The  Administration  Bureau  consists  of — (a)  the  Burgomaster  and  his 
aldermen;  (6)  six  persons  appointed  by  the  State,  and  double  that  number  from 
the  Communal  Council.     No  active  teacher  may  belong  to  this  Bureau. 

The  Improvement  Council,  meeting  always  in  Brussels,  has  under  review  the 
curricula  (programmes  des  etudes),  the  text-books,  etc.;  it  proposes  directions  for 
the  inspectors,  reads  their  reports,  and  advises  as  to  all  possible  improvements. 

This  Council  consists  of  from  eight  to  ten  members : — A  councillor  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  a  former  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  permanent 
provincial  representative,  the  director  of  the  Military  School,  and  six  University 
professors.  Besides  these  ordinary  members,  the  Secretaire-general  of  the  Minister, 
the  Directeur-general  of  higher  education,  the  inspectors,  and  four  of  the  Minister's 
nominees  from  among  the  directors  and  professors  of  the  Athenaeums,  are  members 
of  the  Council,     It  meets  four  times  yearly, 
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The  parallel  coUi*ses  of  the  secondary  schools  may  he  divided  into  three 
analogous  to  the  three  in  the  German  schools.     They  are : — 

Greek-Latin  Humanities  ;  Latin  Humanities  ;         Modern  Humanities  ; 

Humanites  grecques-latines  ;        Humanites  latines  ;    .    Humanites   modernes  ; 

corresponding  to  the  Gymnasium  ;  llealgymnasium  ;  Oherrealschule. 

The  curricula,  which  are  slightly  different  in  respect  ol'  the  languages  in  the 
Wallon  and  Flemish  provinces,  are  given  in  Chap.  XI,  sec.  6. 

Sufhcient  detail  as  to  the  authors  read,  and  the  treatment  of  the  various 
suhjects,  is  given  in  the  chapter  mentioned,  to  Avhich  reference  may  be  made. 

7.  Secondary  Education  in  Denmark. — The  development  of  the  educational 
system  of  Denmark  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  earlier  systems  of  Prussia,  France, 
and  the  lesser  German  States.  About  1836,  C.  F.  Ingerslev  made  a  journey  into  the 
countries  mentioned  and  published  a  report  in  1841.  After  some  experimental 
changes  in  the  then  existing  regime,  a  scheme  by  N.  J.  Madvig  was  put  into  execu- 
tion in  1844.  His  system  involved  serious  overburdening  of  the  pupils.  Continued 
and  vigorous  complaints  led  to  the  matter  coming  before  Parliament  in  1860, 
resulting  in  some  alleviation  ia  1864,  after  school  children  had  paid  the  penalty  for 
twenty  years  of  Madvig's  influence  on  the  educational  system.  The  present 
organisation  was  introduced  by  the  school  law  of  1871. 

Education  is  now  under  the  general  control  of  a  Public  Instruction  Depart- 
ment (or  rather  an  Ecclesiastical  and  Education  Department — Ministeriet  for  Kirke- 
og  Undervisningvcesenets),  but  there  are,  besides  State,  both  Communal  and  Private 
Schools,  and  till  as  late  as  1890,  it  was  not  necessary  for  even  Directors  of  communal 
or  private  schools  to  pass  any  examination  whatever.  The  different  types  of  schools, 
whether  public  or  private,  must  at  the  present  time  submit  to  inspection,  the 
inspectors  being  triennially  appointed  by  the  Minisleriet. 

The  preparatory  course  is  in  a  school  of  six  classes,  the  pupils  commencing  at 
6  or  7  years  of  age.  It  is  the  same  for  all  sections.  The  secondary  school  2)roper 
commences  at  12  years  of  age  at  the  earliest.  Its  first  two  classes  have  parallel 
courses,  viz.  "Real"  and  Latin.  Greek  is  not  therefore  taken  till  14,  at  the  earliest. 
The  next  two  classes  have  three  divisions,  viz.  the  "Real"  (real)  without  Latin,  the 
Mathematical  {matematisk)  with  Latin  but  without  Greek,  and  the  classical 
[sproglig)  with  both  Latin  and  Greek.  The  two  highest  classes  are  known  as  the 
"  studerende  klasser  "  and  have  only  two'divisions,  viz.,  the  Mathematical  with  neither 
Latin  nor  Greek  and  the  Classical  with  both. 

For  the  general  outline  and  details  of  the  curricula,  the  organisation  and 
qualification  of  the  teaching  staff,  etc.,  reference  should  be  made  to  Chap.  XII. 

There  are  three  examinations  for  pupils — one  at  the  end  of  the  second  stage 
(Class  IV — Kovedeksamen),  and  two  others,  viz.,  the  Almindelig  Forberedelseksamen 
and  the  Jfgangseksamen}.  Of  the  two  last,  the  former  admits  to  the  Polytechnicum, 
to  the  forestry  examination,  and  to  the  postal  service.  With  two  foreign  languages 
it  also  admits  to  the  agricultural  school,  to  the  lower  juristic  examination,  to  the 
school  of  naval  architecture,  etc.,  to  certain  military  examinations,  to  those  for 
dentistry  and  pharmacy,  and  to  the  railway  service. 

The  Af'gangseksameii,  on  the  literary  side,  qualifies  for  the  University  ;  on  the 
mathematical  side  it  also  qualifies  for  the  University,  excepting,  however,  the 
faculties  of  theology  and  law  ;  and  it  qualifies  for  eutrance  into  the  Polytechnicum. 

For  further  information  reference  should  be  made  to  Chapter  XII. 

8.  Secondary  Education  in  France. — The  fundamental  lines  of  the  present 
organisation  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  were  laid  down  by  the  National 
Convention,  and  practically  completed  by  the  Government  of  Xapoleon  I.  Chapters 
XIII  to  XVIII  inclusive  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  French  system  and  the 
elucidation  of  recent  reform  therein. 

At  the  head  of  the  administration  of  Public  Instruction  in  France  is  the 
Minister  vmder  whom  the  central  administration  is  charged  with  the  direction  of 
secondary  education.  The  details  are  dealt  with  by  four  bureaux.  The  Minister, 
who  personally  is  not  necessarily  an  educational  expert,  is  advised  by  a  Higher 
Council  {Cotiseil  superieur  de  V instruction  pwhlique)  of  a  most  representative 
character,  and  competent,  in  virtue  of  its  constitution,  to  advise  on  all  questions  with 

which 
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which  the  Minister  is  likely  to  deal.  [Chap.  XIII,  sec.  3.]  Besides  the  Minister 
himself  there  are  forty-six  representatives  of  higher  education,  six  of  primary  education, 
and  four  oi  private  education,  tlie  memhers  heing  appointed  for  four  years.  From  the 
Avhole  a  pei'maiient  section  of  fifteen  members  are  appointed,  charged  with  the 
following  duties,  viz. : — 

(a)  To  study  the  programmes  and  regulations  before  they  are  submitted  for  the 

opinion  of  the  "  Conseil  superieur." 
{b)  To  advise  as  to  the  creation  of  faculties,  lyceums,  colleges,  primary  normal 

schools. 

(c)  To  advise  as  to  the  creation,  changing,  or  suppression  of  chaii's. 

(d)  To  advise  concerning  the  class,  library,  and  prize  books  which  should  be 
interdicted  in  the  public  schools. 

(e)  To  advise  concerning  all  questions  relating  to  the  courses  of  study,  the 
administration,  the  discipline,  or  the  length  of  curriculum,  etc.,  which  may 
be  remitted  to  them  by  the  Minister. 

The  Council  itself  advises  as  to — 
(/)  Programmes,  methods  of  teaching,  modes  of  examining,  administrative  and 

disciplinary  regulations  relative  to  public  schools,  Avhich  the  permanent 

section  have  previously  studied. 
(g)  Eegulations  concerning  examination  and  comparison  of  degrees. 
(h)  Regulations  concerning  the  supervision  of  private  schools  {ecoles  Itbres). 
(i)  Books  for  teaching,  reading,  or  for  prizes,  which  ought  to  be  prohibited  in 

private  schools,  as  contrary  to  morals,  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  law. 
(J)  llegulations  relating  to  applications  from  foreigners  to  be   authorised  to 

teach,  to  work,  or  to  direct  a  school. 

For  administrative  purposes,  France  is  divided  into  academic  districts 
(circonscriptions  academiques),  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  academic  council 
{conseil  academique)  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  conseil  superieur.  [Chap. 
XIII,  sec.  7.] 

Secondary  education  is  given  in  lyceums  {lycees)  and  colleges  {colleges). 
The  former  are  State  institutions,  the  latter  Communal,  and  tlie  names  are  determined 
by  the  law  of  25th  February,  1S60.  Contingent  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  may  allow  an  approved  private  institution 
to  bear  the  title  "  private  college  "  {college  libre). 

For  details  of  the  organisation  reference  should  be  made  to  Chap.  XIII. 

The  organisation  and  professional  education  of  the  professorial  staff  of  the 
lyceums  and  colleges  are  elaborate,  and  consequently  a  chapter  has  been  devoted  to 
each  subject,  viz.  Chaps.  XIV  and  XV.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  bacca- 
laureate is  conferred  by  these  institutions,  and  that,  a  high  standard  of  qualification 
must  necessarily  be  maintained.  The  professional  obligations  of  the  teaching  staff 
are  indicated  in  the  Report  [Chap.  XIV,  sec.  15],  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
maximum  service,  in  hours  per  week,  averages  about  fourteen,  thus  affording  ample 
time  for  higher  studies  and  the  maintenance  of  general  culture. 

The  elaborate  provisions  for  the  professional  education  of  the  teaching  staff 
are  outlined  in  Chap.  XV,  to  which  reference  should  be  made.  For  the  lower 
classes  of  the  secondary  school,  the  master  must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  and  have 
obtained  a  special  certificate  ( certificat  d' aptitude  au  professorat  des  classes 
elementaires  de  V enseignement  secondaire).  Befoi-e  presenting  himself  for  exami- 
nation he  must  have  obtained  the  diploma  of  bachelor,  or  some  other  qualification 
practically  of  the  same  order.     [Chap.  XV,  sec.  5.] 

The  following  will  be  a  sufficient  general  indication  of  the  standard  to  be 
reached : — 

Candidates  for  secondary  teaching,  in  Mhich  the  degree  of  Ucencie  es  sciences  is 
required,  must  possess  a  diploma  shewing  that  they  have  satisfied  their 
examiners  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. : — 

I.  (a)  Differential  and  integral  calculus. 
{b)  Rational  mechanics. 

(c)  Astronomy,  or  one  other  subject  among  the  mathematical  sciences. 
II.  (a)  General  physics. 
{b)  General  chemistry. 

(c)  Mineralogy,  or  one  other  subject  among  the  mathematical  or 
physical  sciences,  or  natural  history. 
III.  (a)  Zoology,     {h)  Botany,     (c)  Geology.  The 
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The  organisations  of  the  French  system  oE  secondary  education  is  as  follows  : — 
The  first  stage  is  an  elementary  division  {division  eichnentaire)  consisting  of  a  pre- 
paratory class,  and  t\vo  later  classes,  pupils  being  about  11  years  of  age  on  passing 
out  of  it  into  the  next  stage,  the  grammar  division  {division  de  yrammaire).  This 
latter  lasts  three  years,  hence  the  pupil  is  14  years  of  age  on  leaving  it  for  the  higher 
division  {division  siiperienre)  of  secondary  education. 

Up  to  the  school-year  1901-2,  the  grammar  stage  was  sliai'ply  divided  into 
the  classic  and  modern  schools,  Latin  being  taken  at  11,  and  Greek  at  12  years  of 
age.  The  higher  division  was  similarly  divided  into  the  classic  and  modern  sides  in 
the  two  first  classes,  viz.  Ill,  14-15  ;  and  II,  15-16.  Then  each  was  subject  to  two 
further  subdivisions  in  the  higliest  class,  viz.  I.  These  were — on  the  classic  side, 
rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  on  the  modern  side,  literature  and  science. 

The  experience  gained  by  the  Commissioners  as  to  tlie  scepticism  in  regard 
to  the  excellence  of  European  education  of  those  who  had  supposed  and  asserted 
that  the  educational  system  of  this  State  Avas  unparalleled  for  excellence,  has  shewn 
the  necessity  of  supplying  detailed  information  as  to  curricula.  The  Commissioner, 
here  writing,  has  therefore  translated  the  entire  programmes  of  the  Division 
Supei'ieure  of  the  Prench  Lycees  and  Colleges  as  they  stood  up  to  the  year  1901-2 
[Chap.  XVII,  sees.  4-16],  together  Avith  the  conditions  lor  admission  to  the 
Ecole  poly  technique.  These  afford  an  opportunity  for  forming  an  independent 
judgment  as  to  the  grade  of  the  teaching  in  the  Erench  secondary  schools.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  the  equipment  of  the  schools,  and  the  teaching  actually  witnessed  by 
the  Commissioners,  entirely  support  the  testimony  of  the  curricula,  it  is  obvious  that 
despite  certain  defects  therein,'  secondary  fducation  in  France  reaches  a  plane  of 
excellence  far  beyond  what  is  attained  in  this  State. 

Considerable  reform  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  in  French 
education,  and  two  chapters  have  been  devoted  thereto,  viz.,  Cliap.  XVI  [by  J.  W. 
Turner]  on  the  re-organisation  of  the  curricula,  to  which  reference  should  be  made 
for  details,  and  Chap,  XVIII  [by  G.  II.  Knibbs].  The  exposition  of  educational 
principles  in  this  last  chapter,  translated  from  the  directions  to  teachers,  will  reveal 
what  progress  has  been  made  since  the  date  of  the  sharp  criticism  referred  to  in  the 
footnote  hereunder. 

9.  Secondary  Education  in  Germany. — The  federation  of  the  German  Empire 
in  1871  did  not  include  the  school-system,  so  tbat  Prussin,  Eavaria,  Saxony,  Wiir- 
temburg,  Baden,  II esse,  Mecklenburg-Schivcrin,  and  Mecklenburg-Sti'elitz,  and 
Elsass-Lothringen  have  each  their  own  systems.  An  Empire  School  Commission 
(Reichs-Schulkommission)  Avas  however  founded  on  19th  February,  1S75,  as  tlie 
result  of  a  conference  held  on  October,  1872,  at  Dresden,  [for  details,  see  Chap.  XIX, 
sec.  1],  and  though  there  is  not  absolute  identity,  there  is  substantial  uniformity  in 
the  organisation  of  secondary  education  throughout  the  German  Empire. 

Education  has  been  long  and  Avell  organised  in  Germany,  and  some  detailed 
reference  thereto  is  consequently  desirable. 

Almost  immediately  after  coming  to  the  throne  in  1713,  Frederick  William  I 
of  Prussia  issued  regulations  governing  schools  and  Gymnasia  and  their 
inspection,  etc.  (Die  evangelisch-reformierte  Inspektions,  Presbyterial-,  Klassikal,^ 
Gymnasien- und  Schulordnungen).  After  the  "Seven  Years'  War"  Frederick  II 
(the  Great)  also  gave  attention  to  the  matter  of  public  education — in  fact,  this  is 
said  to  have  constituted  the  hobby-horse  of  his  old  age  ("  Steckenpferd  seines 
Alters."  The  Minister  for  State  and  Justice,  Baron  von  Zedlitz  Leipa,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  school  department.  The  Philanthropinist  Trapp  was  made 
Professor  of  Psedagogy  at  Halle,  and  also  the  Philologist  Friedrich  August  Wolf. 
The  educational  activity  of  these  two  men  made  a  ncAV  epoch  in  higher  edvxcation 
not  only  for  Prussia,  but  also  for  the  Avhole  of  Germany.  The 

'  The  criticism  of  Dr.  Reinhardt,  fiymnasial  Director  in  Frankfort  a/M,  in  his  "  Vortrag  iiber  die  Bedeutung  des 
gemeinsamen  Unterbaues  filr  die  holaeren  Schulen  "  ( Discourse  concerning  the  significance  of  a  common  preparation  for 
the  higher  schools.  See  Mitteilungen  dcs  Vereins  fiir  Schulrcform  in  Bayern,  Mlinchen,  Xo.  7,  April,  1897)  is  worth 
noting.  He  says  : — "  Wir  konnen  diesen  letzteren  Einigungspunkt  klarer  ziim  Bewusstsein  bringon  und  deu  groasen 
Portschritt  erkennen,  der  sich  auf  dem  Gebiet  des  Unterrichts  wiihrend  des  letzten  Jahrhunderts  in  Deutschland  vollzogen 
hat,  wenn  wir  unser  Lehrverfahren  mit  dem  anderer  Lander  vergleichen.  Im  Frankreich  wie  in  England  ist  das  Verfahren 
im  wesentlichen  noch  dasselbe  wie  im  Mittelalter."  (We  can  bring  tliis  last  point  of  agreement  into  clearer  view,  and 
appreciate  the  great  progress  which  in  the  last  century  has  been  made  in  Germany  within  the  province  of  edi.cation,  if  ice 
but  compare  our  teaching-method  with  that  of  other  countrieH.  In  France,  as  in  Emjland,  the  method  ii  practically  identical 
with  that  of  the  Middle  Agex).  The  serious  attention  of  the  reader  to  what  is  implied  in  this  passage  is  urged  by  the  Com- 
missioner.    It  unfortunately  has  too  much  truth  in  it  to  justify  complacency. 

'  "  Klassikal "  means  parochial. 
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The  next  conspicuous  moment  in  the  history  of  German  education  occurred 
in  1807.  Prussia,  after  the  hattle  of  Jenna,  Avas  in  a  sorry  plight,  but  Frederick 
William's  decision  was  that  "Der  Staat  muss  durch  geistige  Kriifte  ersetzen,  was  er 
an  phybischen  verloren  hat."  (The  State  must  retrieve  by  intellectual  power  what 
it  has  lost  through  physical.)  Tiirough  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  "Wolf 
secondary  and  higher  education  was  firmly  established.  In  1817,  "  Kultus  und 
Unterricht"  (Public  Worship  and  Education)  acquired  its  own  proper  Ministei'ium, 
which  remained  under  tlio  charge  of  Baron  von  Altenstein  until  1840.  It  was 
during  his  ministry  that  the  first  Normal  programme  (Nonnallehrplan)  was 
developed  (]S37).  Passing  over  the  history  of  educational  activity  till  the  period 
following  the  Franco-German  "War,  we  may  notice  that  Dr.  Falk  entered  into  office 
about  1872,  and  under  him  Hermann  Bonitz  had  charge  of  higher  education  in  1875.^ 

The  reform  of  the  Gvmnasia  was  acrain  earnestlv  considered,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Gymnasia  and  Pealschools  Avere  established.  Following  on  Falk,  von 
Puttkamer  held  office  for  a  short  time,  and  then  Ur.  von  Gossler  (1881-1891). 
Under  his  regime  special  attention  Avas  paid  to  physical  exercises  and  gymnastics, 
the  tasks  of  the  pupils  Avere  moderated,  and  the  programmes  Avere  revised.  The 
present  Emperor  "William  II,  at  one  time  a  pupil  in  the  Gymnasium  in  KasseP,  had 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he  devoted  liimself  earnestly  to  educational 
matters.  At  his  command,  a  Conference  to  inquire  into  questions  of  higher 
education  Avas  held  in  Berlin,  from  the  4th  to  the  17th  of  December,  1890.  This 
Conference  consisted  in  part  of  practical  teachers,  and  in  part  of  interested  laity  in 
various  walks  of  life ;  it  Avas  presided  over  by  the  Kaiser  himself.  He  opened  it 
with  an  able  speech,  which  shewed  that  in  his  view  it  was  desirable  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  German  education  should  be  so  moced  as  to  more  closely  accord  tcilh 
the  demands  of  the  modern  world,  and  that  it  should  conform  to  the  necessity  Avhich 
recent  history,  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  pointed  out  as  desirable.  The 
Kaiser  believed  also  that  the  educational  system  should  be  reformed  so  as  to  simplify 
the  instruction,  and  further  so  that  it  should  reinforce  the  power  of  the  German 
youth,  and  his  aptitude  for  military  service. 

The  consequence  of  this  meeting  Avas  the  constitution  of  a  special  Commission 
of  seven  members,  at  the  head  of  Avhich  AA-as  placed  the  former  master  of  the  Kaiser, 
Geh.  Bat.  Dr.  Ilinzpctcr.  'Ihis  Commission  Avorked  out  for  the  Gymnasia  and 
Bealschools  the  ncAV  programmes,  Avhich  came  into  force  in  1892.  Latin  had  a 
much  less  conspicuous  place  than  formerly.  To  strengthen  the  educational  spirit, 
tlie  decree  of  the  2Sth  July,  1902,  improved  also  the  rank  of  the  teachers  of  secondary 
education.  All  higher  scientific  teacliers  were  called  "  Oberlehrer,"  and  the  higher 
third  of  thest!  received  the  title  "  Professor." 

Secondary  education  in  Germany  commences  generally  at  the  age  of  9,  the 
education  from  0  to  9  being  in  a  folkschool,  or  in  the  preparatory  scliools  of  the 
three  types  of  secondary  schools.  The  types  are  (i)  Gymnasium ;  (ii)  Rcalgym- 
nasium ;  {\u)  Oberrealschule — j.<?.,  classical  school;  Latin — modern  school ;  modern 
school.  Originally  certain  privileges  existed  for  the  students  Avho  passed  through 
the  Gymnasien,  and  it  was  "  bad  form  "  in  certain  circles  to  have  been  educated  in 
(ii)  or  (iii).  An  imperial  decree  dated  2Gth  November,  1900,  conferred  equality  of 
general  and  academic  privileges  on  the  three  types  of  secondary  school.  This  decree 
affirmed  that  with  reference  to  the  question  of  privileges,  the  principle  adopted 
shall  be  that  the  Gymnasium,  Bealgymnasium,  and  Oberrealschule  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  intellectual  culture.  In  so  far  as 
special  lines  of  study  and  professional  pursuits  require  particular  branches  of 
knowledge,  Avhich  do  not  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  each  institution,  or  do  not 
enter  to  the  requisite  degree,  it  Avill  be  necessary  to  take  only  supplementary  studies. 
Hence  steps  are  to  be  taken  to  extend  the  privileges  of  institutions  with  a  non- 
classical  curriculum.  This  is  the  best  means  of  raising  the  repute  and  increasing 
the  attendance  at  these  institutiotis,  and  of  bringing  about  a  wider  spread  of  modern 
and  practical  subjects. 

This  movement  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  German  education,  and  the 
feeling  is  Avidespread  that  the  movement  is  an  advance,  not  a  retrogression. 

Another 

'  Boiiitz,  it  will  be  rcmembcrctl,  took  a  prominent  p.art  in  the  orga,nisation  of  Austrian  education. 
'  It  lia?  liccn  utated  that  the  father  of  the  present  Kniperor  was  induced  to  give  hie  son  this  typo  of  education  by 
I'rinco  Bismarck.     Dr.  Hinzpetcr  was  director. 
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Another  important  movement  in  Germany  is  the  redetermination  of  the 
curricula  so  as  to  secure  uniformity  in  secondary-school  education  up  to  the  age  of 
12.  The  following  diagram  shewing  the  co-ordination  Avill  explain  the  matter  at  a 
glance. 

In  the  old  system  the  subjects  of  study  from  9  to  12  (classes  VI  to  IV)  were 
not  identical  for  the  three  types  of  secondary  school ;  under  the  reform  system  they 
are  identical. 

REFORM  SYSTEM  OF  PRUSSIA. 
Secondary  Education. 
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It  Avill  be  seen  that  the  Beform  postpones  the  necessity  for  a  decision  as  to 
cai'eer  till  12  or  13  years  of  age. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  the  securing  of  identity  of  secondary 
education  up  to  the  latest  possible  pieriod,  and  a  recognition  of  the  acadetnic  equality 
of  the  several  forms  (f  higher  education  are  among  the  most  imjwrtant  of  recetit 
educational  advarices. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  identity  is  significant 
only  with  thoi'ough  education.  An  assertion  that  any  particular  system,  which 
happens  to  exhibit  no  differences  in  education  up  to  the  age  of  12  or  13,  expresses 
the  same  principle,  merely  because,  for  example,  it  includes,  practically,  only  the 
three  ll's,  misses  tlie  whole  point.  Tiic  Ileform  system  of  Germany  is  really  a  pre- 
paration for  the  higher  stage  of  secondary  education,  and  has  Avithin  it  the  true 
disciplinary  elements,  and  is  sufficiently  broad. 

It  may  be  added  that  to  continue  the  uniformity  till  a  later  period  is 
impracticable. 

The  details  of  the  curricula  for  the  three  types  of  schools  are  given,  both  for 
the  general  or  ordinary  system  [Chap.  XIX,  sec.  3j,  and  the  reform  system  [Chap. 
XIX,  sec.  5].  In  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  reform,  an 
analysis  is  given  of  the  ordinary  curricula  [sec.  4],  and  comparisons  are  made 
between  the  two  systems  [sees.  4,  5,  and  6]. 

The  Commissioners  travelled  over  a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  and 
obtained  programmes  of  a  great  number  of  schools.  The  fact  that  each  kingdom,  or 
grand  ducliy,  in  the  Empire  had  independently  studied  education,  indicated  the 
desirability  of  a  comparison  of  the  various  curricula.  This  has  been  undertaken  for 
each  type  of  school  and  for  each  subject  of  study  [sec  Chap.  XIX,  sec.  7]. 

The  liistorv  and  develoj)ment  of  secondary  education,  the  curricula,  etc.,  are 
given  for  Bavaria  [sees.  8,  9]  ;  for  Saxony  [sees.  10,  11];  for  AViirttemberg  [sec.  12]  ; 
for  Baden  [sec.  13]  ;  for  Karlsruhe  [sec.  11]  ;  for  Hesse  [sec.  17]  ;  and  a  short 
reference  is  made  to  other  parts  of  Germany  [sec.  18]. 

Chapter  XX  [by  J.  W.  Turner]  is  also  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
secondary  system  of  Germany. 

The 
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The  very  thorough  education  of  the  German  teacher,  and  the  scheme  of 
theoretical  qualification  for  his  ofiice  are  discussed  in  Chap.  XXI.  The  method  of 
practically  training  him  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  outlined  in  Chap.  XXII. 

The  following  reference  to  the  history  of  the  suhject  is  important  as  shewing 
that  the  present  system  is  the  outcome  of  a  long  critical  review  of  it. 

The  existing  scheme  of  ensuring  the  thorough  qualification  of  secondary 
teachers,  dates  back,  practically  to  1804,  though  its  fundamental  form  was  not 
acquired  until  W.  von  Humboldt,  with  Schleiermacher  and  Silvern,  developed  the 
regulations  for  examination  in  1810.  This  examination  ("  examen  pro  facuUate 
docendi  ")  consisted  of  written  papers,  oral  examination,  and  test  lectures,  covering 
the  subjects  of  philology,  history,  and  mathematics.  From  1827  the  teachers  of  the 
Higher  Burgher  Industrial,  and  "  Real "  schools  have  also  been  required  to  pass 
examinations  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  geography,  the 
German  language  and  literature,  theology  and  the  modern  languages.  A  regulation 
in  1831  distinguished  between  the  examinations,  (1)  pro  facuUate  docendi,  (2)  pro 
loco,  (3)  pro  ascensione,  and  the  (4)  colloquium  pro  rectoratu.  The  qualification 
acquired  was  to  teach  either  two  or  one  principal  subjects  (Hauptfacher)  in  the 
upper  classes,  these  being  (1)  Greek,  Latin ;  (2)  German ;  (3)  Mathematics ;  (4) 
Natural  science ;  (5)  History  and  Geography  ;  (6)  Theology  and  Hebrew.  On  the 
12th  September,  1866,  a  new  modification  was  established  (Reglement  fiir  die 
Priifungen  der  Kandidaten  des  hoheren  Schulamts).  This  covered  the  general 
preliminary  education  (allgemeine  Vorbildung)  of  every  candidate,  and  also  his 
general  education  in  the  religious  tenets  of  his  denomination,  in  philosophy  and 
paedagogy,  in  history  and  geography,  and  his  knowledge  of  languages.  Every 
candidate  had  to  write  an  essay  on  some  philosophical  or  pajdagogical  subject ;  and 
then  he  had  to  pass  an  examination  in  scientific  subjects,  contributing  further  one 
or  two  written  papers  thereon.  Finally,  there  was  an  oral  examination  over  the 
range  of  general  education  and  the  elected  subjects.  The  qualification  covered,  as 
it  were,  three  stages,  viz.,  the  right  to  teach  in  the  three  lowest,  the  three  middle,  or 
the  three  highest  classes  of  the  gymnasium.     It  now  covers  two  stages. 

On  the  5th  February,  1887,  a  new  regulation  (Ordnung  der  Priifung  fiir  das 
Lehramt  an  hoheren  Schulen),  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  to-day, 
appeared.  Those  actually  in  force  are  constituted  by  the  "  Ordnung  der  Priifung 
fiir  das  Lehramt  an  hoheren  Schulen,  von  12th  September,  1898  "  (Regulations  of 
the  examination  for  the  teaching-office  in  higher  schools).  There  have  since  beea 
some  slight  modifications.     [Chap.  XXI,  sec.  2.] 

The  scheme  of  practical  training  had  its  origin  in  the  "  Seminar ien,^'  the 
first  being  that  opened  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  at  Halle,  in  1787.  The  first  State  institution 
of  this  character  Avas  founded  by  Gedike  in  1788,  when  5  "  Scminaristen  "  acquired 
a  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching,  receiving  a  salary  of,  say,  £22  per 
annum  at  the  same  time. 

The  scheme  is  outlined  in  Chap.  XXI,  sees.  3  and  6. 

10.  Secondary  Education  in  Greece. — Troublous  times  commencing  in  1821, 
and  lasting  nearly  a  decade,  mark  a  division  between  the  earlier  and  existing  forms 
of  Greek  education.    That  period,  in  fact,  forms  educationally  a  sort  of  turning-point. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  Avliole  system  may  be  referred  back  to  an  event  of 
the  31st  March,  1827 — the  election  of  Count  Johannes  Kapodistrias  as  President  of 
the  Free  Greek  States.  He  endeavoured  to  establish  a  solid  future  for  the  people 
through  a  complete  reformation  of  the  school  system.  Thus,  to  overcome  the 
disasters  of  Greece,  he  proposed,  practictily,  the  same  remedy  as  did  Frederick 
William  III,  of  Prussia,  for  his  country.  Kapodistrias  had,  however,  brought  high- 
handed ideas  of  ruling  from  Russia — having:  been  in  Russian  service — and  w^as 
assassmated  m  1831,  in  consequence. 

With  the  arrival  of  Otho  I,  the  work  initiated  by  Kapodistrias  was  further 
developed.  The  Bavarian  regency  during  the  minority  of  the  King  and  his  Bavarian 
traditions  were  reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  organisation  and  the  earlier  traditions 
of  Greece,  though  not  wholly  superseded,  were  profoundly  modified  in  the  resulting 
educational  system. 

A  decree  of  31st  December,  1836  (6  6pyavi.Ko<;  v6fj.o<;),  established  a  scheme  of 
administration  and  general  organisation  which,  with  but  slight  modifications,  exists 
even  to-day.     Consistently  with  a  scheme  which  obtains  almost  throughout  Europe, 
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the  highest  authority  for  all  Church  and  School  affairs  is  the  Minister  (6  eVi  twv 
iKKX-qa-LaaTiKcoi'  kol  717?  Sy^jiAoo-ia?  exTraiSeuo-ew?  vvovpyo^).  The  highest  officer  imme- 
diately under  him  in  the  Ministerium  is  the  State  Under-Secretary  (6  yevLKo<; 
ypafj-fj-arev^  tov  vvovpyeLov),  who  is  in  charge  of  the  general  business  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  higher  school  affairs. 

Greece  is  divided  into  sixteen  "  departments  "  (vofiol) ;  in  each  there  is  a 
School  Commission,  Avith  certain  rights  of  supervision  over  the  schools  at  the  seat  of 
every  Nomarch  (6  vofi.dpx'q'i)  ■  Two  members  are  elected  by  the  Communal  Council 
from  among  the  educated  people  of  the  place  (doctors,  advocates,  superannuated 
teachers,  etc.).  These,  together  with  the  prefects  as  presidents,  constitute  the 
Commission.  Although  the  law  would  appear  to  make  their  office  significant  and 
extensive,  it  is  actually  very  limited. 

Greece  has  not  adopted  any  system  of  regular  inspection  and  supervision  of  the 
schools,  but  from  time  to  time  special  visitations  are  arranged  by  the  Ministerium, 
the  inspection  being  undertaken  by  University  Professors.  The  object  of  these  visits 
is  however  rarely  psedagogic.  The  general  condition  of  the  administration  of  the 
school  system  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  Grecian  system,  is  the  Elementary  School.  Lan- 
caster's monitorial  method  of  instruction  was  not  wholly  unknown,  hence  the  name 
"mutual-teaching  schools"  (dXXijXoStSa/cTiK-oi/  (r^o\a,ov).  Later,  this  organisation 
was  improved.  At  the  present  time  the  elementary  school  is  known  as  the  "folk  " 
or  demotic  school  (to  BrffioTLKov  a^oXelov). 

From  this,  one  goes  on  to  the  "  Hellenic  School  "  (iWrjviKou  crxoXetoi')  a  sort 
of  Middle  or  Burgher  School,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Preparatory  School  for  the 
Gymnasium.  Then  the  pupil  may  pass  to  the  Gymnasium  proper  {to  yvp-vda-tov), 
where  the  "humanistic"  education,  commenced  in  the  Hellenic  School,  is  continued. 

The  duration  of  the  courses  of  study  in  these  three  types  of  school  is  as 
follows : — In  the  first  or  demotic  school  the  pupil  spends  four  years.  The  three 
following  years  are  spent  in  the  Hellenic  School.  The  Gymnasium  period,  which 
follows  is  four  years.  In  order  to  pass  from  each  school  to  the  next  above  it,  a 
qualifying  examination  must  be  passed  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  course. 

Though  both  the  Hellenic  school  and  the  gymnasium  are  humanistic  schools, 
their  teachers  have  different  rank  and  are  differently  organised.^ 

The  Curricula  of  an  Hellenic  school,  of  a  Greek  Gymnasium,  of  a 
Greek  Eealgymnasium,  and  of  a  Realgymnasium  of  a  Greek  school  at  Pera,  in 
Turkey,  are  given  in  the  Report  [Chap.  XXIII. ,  sees.  5,  6].  Programmes  recently 
received  by  the  Commissioner  differ  slightly  from  these,  but  the  variation  is 
educationally  of  limited  importance. 

II.  Secondary  System  of  Holland. — On  the  ascension  of  William  I.  to  the 
throne  of  Holland,  he  entered  upon  reform  in  the  domain  of  higher  education,  and 
on  2nd  August,  1815,  approved  the  recommendations  of  a  Commission  previously 
appointed. 

The  laws  actually  governing  secondary  education  as  it  now  stands  are  dated 
1863  and  1876.  [See  Chap.  XXIV.,  sec.  1]  Its  origin  may  be  referred  back  to 
the  Latin  school,  first  established  in  1625,  the  official  instructions  of  1648  requiring 
Latin  to  be  practised  at  all  times  both  tciihin  and  outside  the  school.  In  1815  it 
was  decided  that  both  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  invariably  taught.  In  1826 
Athenaeums  were  established.  These  Avere  institutions  intermediate  between,  the 
Gymnasia  and  University.  Excepting  the  Atheneeum  Illusire  of  Amsterdam,  they 
have  been  altered  either  into  Universities  or  into  Gymnasia  (1843).  In  1838  the 
"  Eeal"  type  of  school  appeared.  In 


'  The  Hellenic  schools,  if  complete,  are  under  the  direction  of  a  "Scholarch"  {6  (rxoA<ipx'!5)>  or  when  small — 
consisting  of  one  or  two  classes — they  may  be  merely  in  charge  of  a  teacher.  The  Gymnasium  is  presided  over  by  a  Director 
or  Gymnasiarch  (6  7t//ii'ao-i({px'!5),  at  least  if  it  have  four  classes.  When  complete  the  Gymnasia  are  known  as  "irXiipri 
7u/u>'d(ria,"  but  when  consisting  of  only  three  or  two  classes,  they  are  known  as  "  ^/iireA^  yviiydaia"  or  "  Tjufyvixvaaia." 
In  the  latter  ease  an  ordinary  Gymnasium  teacher  may  preside.  The  gymnasial  teachers  {KaBrtynTal  rav  yviivacriuiy),  whose 
rank  is  higher  than  the  teachers  in  the  Hellenic  school,  have  the  equivalent  of  the  title  professor.  The  teachers  of 
gymnastics,  caligraphy,  and  drawing  are  teacliers  merely  for  the  respecti/e  subjects,  and  are  known  as  "  oi  SiSctirKaAoi  Tay 
Tex>"K<'''  t^a.Br\niTav"  (t^s  -yviivaaTiKn^,  t^5  Kn\\iy/)a<pias,  Tf|s  ixyoy-palas).  The  teachers  of  the  Hellenic  schools, 
"  01  SiSaiiitaXoi  Tiij/  eWirivtKuii'  (TxoKeLav"  or  "  fWrifoSiSaa-KaKot,"  are  divide<l  into  three  classes  of  categarics,  (viz.,  "  irpioTo- 
^ddntoi,"  "  SfvTfpoddSiitoi,"  "  TpiTopiBfiiot  iWt]i'oSiidaKa\oi")  accordiftg  to  tilt  result  pf  \^^  ex^iaairation  for.  theil 
official  position,     Probjitionary  and  assist.ant-tcachevs  are  unknown. 
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In  the  present  scheme  of  Holland,  secondary  education  is  provided  in  two 
classes  of  schools,  viz.,  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools  and  the  Gymnasia.  Though 
the  courses  are  parallel,  the  former  is  legally  only  a  middle  grade  of  instruction 
(middelbaar  onderwijs),  while  the  latter  belongs  to  the  higher  grade  (hooger 
onderwijs).  Practically,  the  Higher  Burgher  School,  with  a  5-year  course,  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  German  Higher  Ileal  Scliool  {Oberrcalschule). 

Every  community  of  over  20,000  inhnhitants  is  compelled  hy  law  to  equip 
and  maintain  a  Gymnasium,  and  communities  of  10,000  inhabitants  maintain  also 
a  Higher  Burgher  School. 

The  Minister  of  the  Internal  Affairs  {Minister  van  Bitmenlandsche  Zaken) 
is  at  the  head  of  the  Educational  System,  and  keeps  touch  with  the  educational 
institvitions  through  Inspectors  (inspecfeiirs).  Each  Gymnasium  is  governed  by  a 
communal  council,  known  as  the  college  of  curators  (hei  collegie  van  curatoren), 
the  administration  of  educational  affairs  generally  being  communal,  though  if  the 
schools  receive  State  subsidy  the  appointments  must  be  ratified  by  the  Minister. 
[Chap.  XXIV,  sec.  5.] 

In  the  system  of  Holland,  Erench  is  the  only  language  besides  the  mother- 
tongue  up  to  the  age  of  12  years,  the  age  of  entrance  into  the  Gymnasium.  The 
curriculum  for  classes  I  to  IV  is  then  identical,  but  in  classes  V  and  VI  a  division 
is  made,  the  branches  being  the  humanistic  and  real.  Greek  and  Latin  are  taken 
in  both,  the  hours  per  week  being  for  Latin  8  and  8  on  tlie  humanistic,  against  5 
and  4  on  the  real  side,  and  for  Greek,  6  and  7,  against  4  and  4. 

Very  little  Science  exists  on  the  humanistic  side,  physics  and  chemistry 
being  omitted  altogether.  A  little  natural  history,  however,  is  taken,  2  hours  a 
week  in  classes  I  and  II. 

The  Higher  Burgher  School  has  a  5-year  course,  and  includes  Erench, 
German,  and  English.  It  is  essentially  a  far  more  liberal  course  than  that  of  the 
Gymnasium,  and  as  a  practical  preparation  for  most  careers  is  to  be  preferred. 

Programmes  are  given  for  the  Gymnasia  [Chap.  XXIV,  sec.  8]  and  the 
Higher  Burgher  Schools  [sec.  12]. 

To  illustrate  the  completeness  of  organisation  in  European  schools  a 
translation  is  given  of  a  time-table  [sec.  13]. 

The  equipments  are  excellent  in  Holland,  and  the  teaching  staff  highly 
qualified.  Eor  fuller  information  reference  should  bo  made  to  the  chapter 
previously  mentioned. 

12.  Secondary  education  in  Italy. — Until  quite  recently  the  secondary  schools 
of  Italy  were  exclusively  classical,  the  grades  being  (1)  grammar,  (2)  humanities, 
(3)  rhetoric.  Later  a  little  philosophy  and  mathematics  were  added  to  the  curri- 
culum, and  still  later  science.  In  1803  a  lyceum  (llceo)  w^as  founded  in  Milan.  In 
1807  a  school  was  established  with  a  lower  division  of  4  years  without  Greek,  and 
without  mathematics  and  natural  science,  but  iiaving  a  three-fold  upper  division  of 
2  years,  viz., —  (1)  Mathematics  ;  (2)  Natural  Science  ;  (3)  Jurisprudence.  In  1840, 
arithmetic,  local  history,  and  geography  were  added  to  the  curricula  of  the  classical 
schools  in  Piedmont.  On  4th  October,  1818,  the  higher  schools  were  divided  into 
(i)  "classical"  or  (ii)  "special,"  that  is,  linguistic  or  realistic.  An  attempt,  in  1850, 
to  restrict  secondary  education  to  the  classical  form  was  defeated,  and  the  "special" 
schools  wore  strengthened  by  Cibrario  in  1853,  and  by  Lanza  in  1855  and  1850. 

Italian  secondary  education  as  it  now  stands  reflects  largely  the  work  of 
Gabrio  Casati,  (Law  of  13th  November,  1859)  who  distinguished  between  "  classical  " 
and  "  technical "  schools,  and  who  endeavoured  to  organise  education  throughout 
Italy.  Previously  to  Casati's  time  education  was  practically  Avholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  ecclesiastic  and  monastic  ord(;rs ;  he  centred  the  administrative  authority  in  the 
State,  dividing  education  into  (I)  lligher  Education;  (2)  Classical  Secondary  ;  (3) 
Technical  and  primary — L'istruzione  superi'jre ;  L'istruzione  classici ;  L'islruzione 
tecnica  ed  elementure.  These  various  branches  are  now  so  organised  throughout 
Italy,  that  a  pupil  may  commence  liis  education  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  and 
complete  K'  ^"  ^"^.y  other  part,  without  loss  of  time. 
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The  scliools  may  be  divided  into — 

(i)  Royal  ov  State  Schools  (scuole  ffovernatlvej. 
(ii)  Provincial  Schools  {scuole  provincialij . 
(iii)  Communal  Schools  (scuole  communalij . 
(iv)  Ecclesiastical  and  Private  Schools  {scuoli  private). 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  the  head  of  the  system ;  he  is  advised 
by  a  Higher  Council,  and  keeps  touch  with  the  whole  system  through  this,  and 
through  an  Inspector-General  of  Higher  Education  {L'ispettore-generale  degli  studi 
superiori),  an  Inspector- General  of  Secondary  Education  [L' ispettore-generale  degli 
studi  secondari  classici),  and  an  Inspector-General  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
technical,  primaiy,  and  normal  schools  {L'ispettore-generale  degli  studi  tecnici  e 
primari,  e  delle  scuole  normali).     [Eor  details,  see  Chap.  XXV,  sec.  4.] 

The  Provincial  Administration,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Central 
Administration,  is  under  a  Provincial  Council  {Consiglio,  provinciale  scolastico), 
the  Prefect  {prefeito)  being  its  head.  This  arrangement  often  leads  to  trouble 
when  the  Prefect,  not  being  an  educationist,  exercises  his  powers  indiscreetly.  It 
is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  by  many  Italian  educationists. 

In  the  Italian  system  the  children  before  6  years  of  age  are  dealt  with  by 
the  Kindergartens,  the  Asili  infantili,  etc.  The  three  Classes  I  to  III  (children 
from  6  to  9  years  of  age)  constitute  the  lower  division  of  the  elementary  school,  and 
Classes  IV,  V,  ages  9  to  11,  its  upper  division. 

The  Gymnasium  (ginnasio)  commences  at  11  years  of  age,  classes  I,  II, 
and  III  constituting  its  lower  division.  Latin  is  taken  in  each  class,  but  French 
does  not  commence  till  the  third  (13  years).  Classes  IV  and  V  constitute  the 
higher  division,  Greek  being  taken  in  both  classes.  The  Lyceum  (liceo)  of  three 
classes  commences  at  IG  years  of  age.  Greek  and  Latin  are  taken  throughout,  but 
not  French.     [Chap.  XXV,  sees.  5,  6.] 

Obviously  the  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum  in  the  Italian  system  are  two  grades 
in  a  secondary  system,  not  dissimilar  to  the  Tinier-  and  Obergymnasium  of  Germany. 

Tlie  Technical  School  and  Technical  Institute  {scuola  tecnica  e  istiliito  tecnico) 
are  similarly  two  grades  comparable  to  the  German  Realschule  and  Oberrealscht/le. 
The  school  has  three  classes,  and  the  institute  four.  [For  details  see  Chap.  XXV, 
sees.  8,  9.]  •         . 

Recent  reforms  tend  in  the  direction  of  requiring  better  professional  training 
of  teachers. 

Italy  labours  educationally  under  two  great  difficulties — the  illiteracy  and 
want  of  ambition  of  tlie  peasant  class  [contadlni)  and  the  language  difficulty.  The 
lingua  toscana  is  considered  "affected,"  except,  of  course,  in  Tuscany,  even  by  the 
better  classes  ;  hence  in  the  lower  schools  a  teacher  from  Florence  cannot  be  sent  to 
Naples,  nor  one  from  Rome  to  Genoa. 

For  a  fuller  conception  of  Italian  secondary  education  reference  should  be 
made  to  Chap.  XXV. 

13.  Secondary  Education  in  Russia. — Some  reference  was  made  in  the 
Interim  Report  to  the  state  of  edvication  in  Russia.  [Chap.  VII,  sees.  1-15,  in 
particular  sees.  12,  13,  pp.  80-85.] 

The  first  Gymnasium  was  opened  in  Russia  in  1725  under  a  German  Director. 
Thirty  years  afterwards  a  second  was  opened  in  Moscow,  and  a  third  at  Kasan  in 
1758,  but  closed  again  in  1789.  A  commission,  in  182(3,  recommended  the  intro- 
duction of  both  Latin  and  Greek,  the  latter  being  half-heartedly  introduced,  and  in 
1851  was  taught  in  45  out  of  the  74  Gymnasia  then  existing. 

At  the  head  of  the  Russian  system  is  the  Minister,  and  next  to  him  the 
Curator,  or  Administrator  of  an  Educational  District,  of  which  there  are  eleven  in 
European  Russia.  The  head  of  a  Gymnasium  is  known  as  the  Director,  and  of  the 
Pro-Gymnasium  as  the  Inspector,  the  terms  being  rendered  in  Russian  almost 
exactly  as  spelt  in  English. 

The  Gymnasium  is  an  eight-class  school  in  which  Latin  is  taken  in  the  first 
class,  and  Greek  in  the  third. 

The  Russian  llealschool  has  its  upper  division  divided  into  an  ordinary  and 
commercial  section,  the  first  four  classes  or  lower  division  being  common  to  both. 
In  the  ordinary  division  there  are  three  upper  classes,  but  in  the  commercial  division 
only  two.  In 
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In  another  type  of  Russian  Realscliool,  there  are  six  classes  in  the  ordinary- 
division  and  six  also  in  the  commercial  division.  None  but  modern  languages  are 
taken  in  the  Realschool,  and  science  figures  more  prominently  in  it  than  it  does  in 
the  Gymnasium. 

A  reference  to  secondary  education  would  hardly  he  complete  without  noting 
such  a  type  of  school  as  that  of  Industries  and  Manufacturies  at  Lodz.  This  is  a 
sort  of  combination  of  Ileal  and  Technical  school. 

The  Russian  Schools  of  Commerce  are  also  seven-class  schools  and  are  organised 
in  the  same  way,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  Real  schools  with  commercial  teaching. 

To  give  a  practical  idea  of  the  organisation  of  the  work  in  a  Russian  school, 
the  copy  is  given  of  the  time-table  for  1902-3  of  the  first  Realschool  of  St. 
Petersburg. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  apparatus  and  general  equipment  for  teaching 
Chemistry,  Physics,  Natural  History,  etc.,  seen  by  the  Commissioners  in  Russia, 
were  excellent.     Por  fuller  information  reference  should  be  made  to  Chap.  XXVI. 

14.  Secondary  Education  in  Sucitzerland. — The  school-organisation  of  Swit- 
zerland varies  considerably  among  the  different  cantons,  which,  in  an  educational 
sense,  are  independent  of  one  another.  Speaking  generally,  the  Swiss  system  of 
Secondary  Education  includes  schools  which  may  be  described  as  higher  primary,  as 
well  as  secondary  schools  proper.  Thus,  one  finds  schools  locally  known  as  "  ecoles 
secondaires,'^  with  courses  ranging  from  one  to  six  years. 

Secondary  schools  are  also  very  variously  named  in  the  different  cantons,  and 
even  in  any  one  canton.  Thus  middle  schools,  tnown  as  cantonal  schools  {ecoles 
cantonales),  have  such  subdivisions  as  the  progymnasium  and  gymnasium 
fprogymnase  et  gymnase).  Then  there  are  higher  schools  {ecoles  superieures), 
lyceums  {lycees).  Again,  other  middle  schools  {Mitlelschulen),  are  known  as 
Sekundarschulen.  Beside  these  there  are  Gymnasien  Realschulen,  Latelnschulen, 
ecoles  regionales,  Bezirksschulen,  Scuole  Ilaggiori,  etc.  In  1900  there  was  a  total 
of  549  of  these  various  forms  of  secondary  school  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 

In  order  that  the  Swiss  Educational  Organisation  may  be  vinderstood,  an 
analysis  has  been  made  shewing  the  sysLem  of  the  different  cantons  [Chap.  XXVII, 
sees.  3,  4,  5],  and  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  detail,  special  examples  have  been 
taken.  A  number  of  programmes  are  given,  shewing  also  the  division  of  the  different 
grades  in  the  schools  [see  sees.  22,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29].  These  programmes  refer 
to  the  schools  in  Vaud,  Neuchatel,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Basel,  Appenzell  Ext.,  and 
Schaff house,  and  are  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  characteristics  of  Swiss  secondary 
education. 

A  reference  to  the  schools  at  Basel  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  here. 
Entrance  into  the  Lower  Gymnasium,  in  wiiich  there  are  tour  classes,  takes  place 
at  10  years  of  age.  Hence  the  Upper  Gymnasium,  also  a  school  of  four  classes,  is 
entered  at  14.  In  the  "  Realschule  "  the  entrance  is  at  the  same  age,  and  there  are 
also  four  classes,  both  in  the  Lower  Realschool  and  in  the  Upper  Realschool.  In 
the  latter,  however,  there  is  a  commercial  section  in  which  there  are  but  three 
classes. 

While  the  Commissioners  were  travelling  through  Switzerland  a  proposal 
was  made  to  constitute  the  Upper  Realschule  a  five- class  school,  the  last  class  being 
only  a  half-year  in  duration.  Effect  was  probably  given  to  the  proposal.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  secondary  education  at  Basel  is  free,  not  only  for  the  Swiss 
themselves,  but  also  for  foreigners.  The  city  has  about  120,000  inhabitants,  and  is 
said  to  spend  yearly  about  £120,000  on  education,  that  is,  about  £1  per  inhabitant. 
Such  an  expenditure  is  extraordinary  for  a  dense  population. 

The  schools  of  Switzerland  are  finely  equipped  in  all  respects.  Owing  to  the 
independent  spirit  of  the  people,  the  educational-systems  in  the  different  cantons 
have  not  been  uniformly  organised,  although  there  is  an  arrangement  by  means  of 
which  the  great  Pederal  Polytechnicum  and  University  at  Zurich  may  take  account 
of  qualifications  obtained  in  the  various  Cantons. 

The  Chemical,  Physical,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  Mineralogical,  Petrological 
and  Natural  History  cabinets,  in  some  of  the  better  secondary  schools  of  Switzerland, 
are  very  good,  and  a  feature  well  worthy  of  reproduction  here  is  the  museum  of 
pajdagogy,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  the  Interim  Report  [Chap.  LI., 
Bees.  1-13,  pp.  452-6].  The 
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The  educational  organisation  in  some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  was  outlined  in 
the  Interim  Report  [Chap.  V.,  sees.  1-11,  pp.  32-50].  The  co-ordination  scheme  of 
Zurich  was  also  sketched  in  that  Report  [Chap.  LIV.,  sec.  2,  pp.  469].  The 
co-ordination  is  A^ery  complete. 

Eor  further  information  Chapter  XXVII.  of  this  Report  may  he  consulted. 

15.  Secondarij  Education  in  Finland. — Several  schools  were  visited  by  the 
Commissioners  in  P inland.  The  Normally ceum  of  Helsingfors  is  an  eight-class 
school  in  which  Latin  is  taken  in  the  3rd  class  and  Greek  in  the  5th,  the  latter 
subject  however  being  an  optional  one. 

The  Beallyceum  is  also  an  eight-class  school,  in  w^hich  modern  languages 
take  the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin.  A  time-table  has  been  translated  to  shew  the 
details  of  the  organisation,  which  is  thorough. 

Other  curricula  given  are  that  of  the  Finnish  Ladies'  School  in  Helsingfors, 
and  that  of  a  continuation  High  School,  in  which  psedagogic  subjects  are  taken,  for 
example,  psychology  (Siekitiedetta),  Theory  of  Education  (Kasvatus-oppia),  etc. 

The  Teaching-staff  in  the  Swedish  lyceum  consists  of  Professors  (Oefver- 
lararen),  Lektorn  (Lecturers),  Kollegan  Lektorn  (Assistant  Lecturers),  Liirare 
(Teachers),  Vikarierande  liirare  (Occasional  Teachers).  Tlie  equipments  of  the 
schools  are  excellent.  Eor  fuller  information  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Rej  ort 
[Chapter  XXVIII,  sees.  1-5]. 

16.  Secondary  Education  in  Norway. — Secondary  education  in  Norway  has 
been  greatly  developed  daring  last  century.  In  1805  the  central  administration  Avas 
charged  with  the  direction  both  of  schools  and  universities,  the  so-called  learned- 
schools  having  as  their  express  function  the  preparation  of  their  alumni  for  the 
University.  [Regulation  of  1809.]  In  1814  a.  "  Minister  let  "  for  Ecclesiastical 
and  Educational  affairs  was  created.  In  1839  a  Royal  Commission  developed  a 
plan  for  higher  education  accepted  by  the  Storthing  in  1845.  The  existing  scheme 
is  practically  that  established  in  June,  1869. 

In  1885  there  Avas  a  middle  school  (middelsJcole)  of  three  classes  identical  for 
all,  and  three  higher  classes,  of  two  diA-isions,  viz.,  English  and  Latin.  [Chapter 
XXVIII,  sec.  7.] 

The  Gymnasium  in  the  same  year  had  two  divisions,  the  Real  and  Latin,  both 
Greek  and  Latin  being  taken  in  the  latter,  but  neither  in  the  former.  [See  sec.  8.] 

In  1896  the  secondary  school  w^as  divided  into  the  3Iiddelskole  and 
Gymnasium,  the  former  having  four  classes  (pupils  11  to  14  years  of  age)  alike  for 
all  [sec.  9],  and  the  latter  three  classes,  but  with  three  divisions,  viz.,  "  Real," 
"  Language-history,"  and  "  Latin."     Latin  is  taken  only  in  the  last. 

The  Department  is  assisted  in  Norway  by  a  Council  of  Education  ( Under- 
vlsningsraad)  consisting  of  scA'cn  experts  in  education.  When  questions  of  hygiene 
have  to  be  determined,  a  hygienic  specialist  is  admitted. 

The  head  of  a  school  is  the  Reklor ;vin(\  the  teachers  are  Professors  {Overldrare), 
and  masters  or  assistants  {Adjunkter). 

The  schools  seen  by  the  Commissioners  were  fine  buildings,  and  were  well 
equipped. 

Eor  further  details  the  Report  may  be  consulted  [Chap.  XXVIIL,  sees. 
6-14]. 

17.  Secondary  Education  in  Siceden. — The  secondary  schools  of  Sweden  are 
State  {Allmdnna  Ldrovcrk) ,  or  private  [Enskilda  Ldroverk),  the  earliest  being  the 

Cathedral  and  convent  schools.  The  oldest  Gymnasium  is  that  at  Vesteras, 
established  by  Johannes  Rudbeckius  in  1620. 

In  1649  Komensky  (Comenivis)  visited  this  country,  and  established  a  scheme 
in  which  there  was  a  school  of  two  grades,  viz.,  the  lesser  college  (Trivialskolan) 
and  the  Gymnasium  (Gymnasiet).  Each  had  a  four-year  course,  as  a  general  rule. 
This  organisation  lasted  till  the  early  part  of  last  century,  w^hen  the  claims  of  the 
physical  sciences  began  to  make  themselves  felt  and  involved  some  changes. 

In  1825-8,  a  Grand  Council  of  Education  proposed  a  reorganisation  of 
education,  and  in  1849  the  trivialskolan  and  gymnasiet  Avere  united  in  the  Ldroverk 
or  Lvceum.  Among 
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Among  educational  advances  regarded  by  Swedish  authorities  as  important 
are  the  abolition  of  Latin  as  an  obligatory  language  in  secondary  and  higher 
education,  the  development  of  a  modern  side  (realUnie),  and  the  transference  of  the 
baccalaureate  from  the  universities  to  the  secondary  schools  in  1862. 

Examples  of  the  curricula  of  the  Swedish  schools  are  given  in  the  Report 
[Chap.  XXVIII.,  sec.  16],  and  also  a  time-table  [sec.  17] . 

The  school-buildings  and  their  equipments  in  Stockholm  are  magnificent,  and 
the  teaching  system  is  very  thorough.  For  further  information  reference  may  be 
made  to  Chapter  XXVIII. 

18. — Educational  Advance  in  Japan. — Owing  to  the  urgent  desire  that 
necessary  reforms  in  our  educational  system  should  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  the  Commissioners  were  unable  to  visit  Japan,  The  Japanese  system, 
however,  has  been  studied  as  far  as  opportunity  would  permit.  An  account  of 
recent  educational  advance  therein  is  given  in  Chapter  XXXI.  of  this  Report. 

Middle  and  secondary  education  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  co-ordination 
of  the  general  system  is  being  greatly  improved,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
securing  uniformity  between  the  education  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country 
districts. 

Increased  facilities  for  the  professional  education  and  training  of  teachers 
have  been  made. 

Industrial,  Technical,  and  Commercial  education  have  progressed.  An 
indication  of  the  importance  Japan  attaches  to  commercial  training  is  the  fact  of  an 
expenditure  of  £73,500  on  the  Higher  School  of  Commerce  of  Tokyo  alone. 
Commercial  education  is,  however,  not  dealt  with  in  this  report. 

For  further  detail  as  to  Japan's  educational  activity  reference  may  be  made 
to  Chapter  XXXI. 

19.  Secondary  Ediication  in  America. — An  account  of  secondary  education 
in  America  is  given  in  Chapter  VIII  [by  J.  W.  Turner],  and  will  be  later  referred 
to  in  the  Summary.^  It  will  suffice  here  to  observe  that  American  belief  in 
education  is  reflected  in  the  organisation  of  both  their  primary  and  secondary 
education.  Some  of  the  schools  seen  by  the  Commissioners,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada,  are  finely  organised  and  well-equipped. 

Nationally,  however,  the  organisation  of  education  is  imperfect,  and,  though 
individual  schools  may  be  excellent,  the  American  education  scheme  is  less  complete, 
both  as  regards  the  co-ordination  of  education  and  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  than  is  the  organisation,  say,  of  Germany.  Great  strides,  however,  are 
being  made,  and  the  higher  seminaries  for  teachers  in  America  are  producing 
accomplished  teachers ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that,  not  only  is  each 
State  independent  as  regards  its  school  system,  but  to  some  extent  each  community 
is  so  also. 

20.  Secondary  Education  in  New  South  Wales. — In  order  to  afford  a  basis 
for  comparison,  two  Chapters  in  the  Report  have  been  devoted  to  giving  an  indica- 
tion of  the  state  of  secondary  education  in  New  South  Wales.  One  Chapter  [IV, 
by  G.  H.  Knibbs]  gives  the  curricula  of  a  few  well-known  schools,  taken  in 
alphabetical  order;  the  other  [V,  by  J.  W.  Turner]  deals  with  the  State  High 
Schools.  The  latter,  in  a  somewhat  indefinite  way,  arc  co-ordinated  with  the  State 
Schools  (known  locally  as  "Public  Schools").  The  former  are,  as  regards  each 
other,  and  as  regards  the  State  schools,  uncoordinated,  as  will  be  obvious  on  referring 
to  their  curricula. 

Chapter  XXX  in  the  Report  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  what  may  be  called 
the  general  reasons  of  the  defects  of  our  secondary  education.  Briefly,  they  may  be 
said  to  arise  from  the  absence  of  any  organisation,  as  between  school  and  school, 
and  the  absence  of  any  adequate  scheme  by  means  of  which  the  thorough  professional 
training  of  the  teaching  staff  may  be  assured. 

The  absence  of  co-ordination  is  evident  on  reviewing  the  arrangement  of  the 
classes,  and  on  taking  account  of  the  fact  that  the7'e  are  no  general  curricula  to 
which  each  school  is  required  to  conform.     One  cannot  help  recognising  also  the 

absence 

•This,  by  a  mutual  understanding,  has  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner. 
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absence  of  any  sufficient  attempt  to  teach  Science.  Neither  can  it  be  claimed,  as  a 
set-off  against  tliis  last  deficiency,  that  the  teaching  of  languages  is,  as  a  rule, 
conspicuously  good  [see  Chap.  Ill  of  the  Report,  and,  in  particular,  sees.  14  and  15 
therein],  however  excellent  it  may  be  in  individual  cases. 

A  condemnation  of  our  secondary  system,  and  of  the  results  attained  through 
it,  must  not  be  confounded  with  an  indictment  of  the  educational  qualifications  of 
secondary  teachers.  There  is  a  degree  of  specialism  throughout  Europe  which 
admits  of  the  attainment  of  a  proficiency  impossible  under  our  system.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that  the  opportunity  for  good  education,  and  intellectual  stimulus, 
are  far  greater  in  Europe  than  with  us.  The  fact  is,  that  owing  to  the  lack  of 
organisation  characteristic  of  our  school-system,  the  secondary  teacher  of  New 
South  Wales  has,  nolens  volens,  to  follow  an  educational  process  which  he  cannot 
but  condemn,  but  which  under  his  limitations  he  is  absolutely  powerless  to  remedy. 

The  reputation  of  secondary  schools  is  partly,  and  often  to  a  considerable 
extent,  dependent  upon  the  percentage  of  success  with  pupils  sent  to  the  University 
examinations.  This  leads  to  a  concentration  of  attention  upon  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  and  to  a  certain  amount  of  "  cramming."  As  to  the  educational  demerits  of 
this,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything. 

The  fuller  consideration  of  the  limitations  of  secondary  education  in  this  State 
will  be  postponed  for  consideration  in  a  later  part  of  the  Summary.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  Public  Instruction  Department,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  needs  a  number  of  secondary  schools  in  order  to 
professionally  educate  and  train  its  teachers ;  and  that,  until  these  are  created,  the 
very  serious  criticism  of  its  efficiency,  lohich  was  the  burden  of  the  Interim  Report, 
must  remain  unchallenged. 


V. 

THE  NECESSITY  EOR  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  General  JEvidence  of  Necessity. — The  best  general  evidence  of  the  need  for 
secondary  education  is  the  fact  that  all  countries  provide  it,  and  Chapters  VI-XXVIII 
of  this  Report  indicate  something  of  the  scale  of  the  provision  characteristic  of  the 
more  advanced  communities ;  wdiile  the  abstract  proposition  that  good  secondary 
education  should  be  available  for  those  who  desire  to  pass  through  it  is  one  that 
would  meet  with  no  denial.  Any  falling  short  of  what  may  be  called  its  practical 
acceptance  is  virtually  a  denial  of  the  necessity  for  such  education. 

2.  Is  a  State's  neglect  of  Secondary  Education  of  no  moment  ? — Eor  a  State 
to  leave  secondary  education  entirely  to  private  enterprise,  and  to  decline  the 
responsibility  of  any  effort  to  secure  its  efficiency  through  proper  co-ordination  under 
a  general  scheme,  is  practically  either  to  assert  that  secondary  education  is  of  no 
public  importance,  or  to  affirm  indifference  in  regard  thereto. 

Even  if  it  be  assumed  that  a  State  would  be  morally  justified  in  relegating 
secondary  education  wholly  to  private  enterprise,  or  that,  for  political  reasons,  it 
might  be  considered  wise  so  to  do,  the  fact  remains  that,  once  having  undertaken 
primary  public  education,  proper  provision  ought  at  least  to  be  made  for  the 
education  of  the  primary  teaching  staff. 

* 

3.  Efficiency  of  Primary  System  demands  a  Secondary  System. — It  has  been 
shewn  in  the  Interim  Report  that  a  system  which  brings  the  primary  teacher  under 
the  educational  influences  only  of  primary  education  tends  necessarily  to 
deterioration.  [See  Chaps.  XXVII  to  XL,  pp.  266-370,  and,  in  particular.  Chap. 
XXVIII,  sec.  4,  pp.  270-2,  and  Chap.  XL,  sec.  41.]  It  is  admitted  by  all 
educationists  that  the  school  for  professionally  educating  and  training  the  primary 
teacher  must  be  a  Secondary  School,  and  at  the  recent  Educational  Conference, 
convened  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  same  principle  was  affirmed 
in  the  unanimous  recommendation  proposing  the  abolition  of  the  Pupil- Teacher 
St/stem.  4i. 
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4.  Advantage  of  a  numhei' of  State  Secondary  Schools. — Since,  in  order  to 
make  primary  education  eiRcient,  the  State  must  perforce  create  Secondary  Schools 
in  the  larger  centres  of  population,  these  might  very  appropriately  he  made  foci  for 
the  development  of  a  new  educational  ideal  as  to  the  organisation  of  education 
generally.  To  fulfil  this  function,  they  would  not  be  restricted  to  those  who 
propose  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  wider  their  scope  the  better.  These 
State  Secondary  Schools  could  very  well,  at  least  during  their  early  histoiy,  institute 
courses  which,  compared  with  one  another,  might  be  considered  of  equal  academic 
value,  like  the  secondary  courses  in  Europe. 

Constituted  so  as  to  admit  general  pupils,  these  schools  would  afford  practical 
opportunities  for  children  in  various  parts  of  the  State  to  get  the  benefits  of 
secondary  education,  the  importance  of  which  is  that,  in  the  direction  of  our 
industrial  and  commercial  activity,  there  would  tend  to  be  an  increase  in  efficiency. 

With  a  well-organised  State  Secondary  System,  accredited  to  the  community 
by  its  intrinsic  merit,  it  would  be  found  comparatively  easy  to  induce  secondary 
schools,  established  by  private  enterprise,  to  conform  to  a  general  regime,  and  in 
this  way  to  bring  about  that  degree  of  organisation  through  which  alone  our 
secondary  system  can  be  made  to  approach  the  excellence  of  secondary  education  in 
Europe  or  that  of  the  finer  examples  of  secondary  education  in  America. 

5.  Stale  Secondary  Schools  Essential  for  Education  of  Primary  Teachers. — ■ 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  efficiency  of  primary  instruction  of  the 
State  necessitates  the  creation  of  State  secondary  schools  [I,  18,  and  IV,  20]. 

In  this  connection  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion requires  a  considerable  annual  supply  of  primary  teachers,  and  at  present  it  can 
make  provision  for  the  professional  education  and  training  of  but  very  few  of  the 
total  number. 

It  has  been  shewn  also  that  the  teaching  of  the  untrained  teacher  can  never 
compete  with  that  of  one  who  has  received  a  proper  professional  education  and  has 
been  systematically  instructed  in  his  art. 

It  has  been  shewn,  further,  that  the  primary  teacher,  in  coming  directly 
under  the  influence  of  a  higher  degree  of  education  than  he  has  at  present  under 
our  system,  and  in  coming  also  into  personal  contact  with  the  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  in  which  he  acquires  a  secondary  education,  in  reviewing  the  history  of 
education  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  present  time,  and  studying  its  theory  and 
philosophy,  not  only  has  had  his  stock  of  information  greatly  reinforced,  but  has 
also  learned  to  look  upon  his  daily  task  with  a  totally  different  eye.  It  is  the  deeper 
consciousness  of  the  significance  of  his  work,  and  the  larger  mental  horizon  which  the 
European  and  American  systems  confer,  that  so  completely  tranform  the  value  of 
the  educational  effort  of  the  teacher.^ 

Instead  of  being  a  poor  mechanical  empiricist,  working  according  to  a  set  of 
more  or  less  arbitrary  rules,  approved  by  authorities  as  mechanical  as  himself,  he 
becomes  an  artist  in  unfolding  the  minds  of  the  children  under  his  charge,  and  in 
creating  in  them  those  ideals  of  industry  and  duty,  without  which  a  people  can  never 
be  forceful  or  successful. 

It  ought  to  be  repeated  that,  unless  we  intend  to  remain  satisfied  with  a 
system  which,  in  comparison  with  the  other  educational  systems  of  the  world,  merited 
the  stern  criticism  of  the  Interi^n  Report,  we  must  have  secondary  schools  for  the 
training  of  the  primary  teaching -staff. 

However  humble  the  beginning  we  make,  it  ought  to  be  made  at  once,  and  if 
we  decide  to  the  contrary,  it  should  at  least  be  with  a  clear  recognition  that  we  are 
deliberately  electing  to  confirm  our  educational  inferiority,  while  other  nations,  the 
wide-icorld  over,  a7'e  strenuously  endeavouring  to  perfect  their  systems. 

6.  The  Question  of  Expense. — It  is  said  in  the  Report  for  1901-2  of  the 
Japanese  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  in  referring  to  the  question  of  expense, 
that  "  the  people  generally  have  also  begun  to  attach  more  and  more  importance  to 
education,  and  instead  of  complaining  about  heavy  burdens,  they  seem  to  contribute 
more  willingly  toward  the  funds  for  educational  purposes." 

It 

'The  Commissioiicr  is  aware  that  this  sounds  idealistic  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  tone  of  educational 
e£[ort  in  countries  with  bettor  systems  tlian  ours.     This  is  one  of  the  saddest  effects  of  our  system. 
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It  is  this  spirit  that  we  need  here,  and  we  need  also  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that — to  use  a  phrase  of  Plato — there  is  a  "  wide-awakeness  "  about  the 
properly  educated  child  that  there  is  not  in  the  badly  educated.  It  is  this  alertness 
upon  which  so  much  depends  in  the  stern  realities  of  life.  And  the  conditions  of 
life  in  this  State  afford  ample  opportunity  for  its  exercise.  Quickness  to  see  one's 
financial,  commercial,  or  industrial  opportunity,  to  recognise  how  far  scientific 
knowledge  may  be  utilised  in  the  exploitation  of  the  resources  of  our  country,  to 
appreciate  the  combinations  of  conditions  which  will  ensure  success,  and  to  act 
wisely  on  one's  own  initiative,  involve  something  more  than  the  "  Three-H  "  type  of 
education. 

If  we  intend  to  stimulate  primary  pi-oduction,  and  to  enable  our  people 
to  realise  how  absolutely  essential  earnest  industrial  enterprise  is  to  our 
national  existence,  then  the  teaching-staff  in  our  primary  schools  must  pass,  as 
they  do  hi  other  countries,  through  a  very  different  type  of  preparation  from  the 
present  one. 

We  shall  do  well  to  remember  the  lesson  taught  the  world  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  the  ruination  of  the  Jamaica  sugar-grower. 
The  combined  labours  of  the  chemist,  botanist,  and  agriculturist  brought  about  an 
increase  in  the  sugar-product  of  the  beet  of  no  less  than  225  per  cent.,  with  the 
result  mentioned,  thus  totally  changing  the  economic  conditions  of  the  production 
of  this  commodity. 

The  above  is  sufficient  illustration  of  the  fact  that  niggardliness  in  making 
primary  education  efficient  may  he  the  poorest  of  economy. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  a  criticism  of  education  and  its  influence 
on  the  State  is  on  a  larger  basis  than  here,  the  belief  has  arisen  that  expenditure  on 
education  is  more  than  repaid  by  increased  poiver  in  the  production  of  wealth,  and 
the  tendency  is  everywhere  in  the  direction  of  more  liberal  expenditure,  both  for 
primary  education  and  for  the  higher  forms  of  education  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  efiiciencv. 

It  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  power  of  education  to  influence  beneficially 
the  wisdom  and  assiduity  of  all  industrial  or  other  effort,  that  it  may  be  recognised 
that  even  slight  improvements  therein  may  abundantly  repay  the  educational  outlay. 
One  might  mention  improvement  in  agriculture  as  an  illustration.  If  we  are  to 
emulate  the  example  of  other  countries,  we  shall  have  to  secure  a  better  initial  state 
of  preparation  through  a  better  primary  system  for  those  of  our  citizens  who  propose 
to  embark  in  this  form  of  primary  production.  Only  then  can  Ave  hope  that  the 
fruits  of  technical  education  will  be  comparable  to  what  they  are  in  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Erance,  Germany,  and  other  countries  that  are  in  earnest  about 
education. 

7.  Other  reasons  for  Secondary  Education. — A  good  secondary  education,  in 
a  suitable  form,  is  necessary  also  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  their  life-work 
more  thoroughly  than  is  possible  in  the  prim^ary  school.  Throughout  the  world 
wherever  a  State  charges  itself  with  the  responsibility  of  secondary  education,  the 
fees  are  moderate  ;  but  where  secondary  education  is  almost  wholly  undertaken  by 
private  enterprise,  the  fees  are  prohibitive  to  many  pupils,  the  value  to  the  State 
of  whose  citizenship  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  more  advanced  form  of 
education  which  they  cannot  afford. 

A  further  reason  that  may  be  assigned  for  the  State  establishment  of  secondary 
education  worthy  to  be  compared  with  secondary  education  in  Europe,  or  the  better 
forms  of  secondary  education  in  America,  is  that  our  University  would  then  be  able  to 
render  a  higher  service  to  the  community.  At  the  present  time  the  state  of  preparation 
of  the  average  student  on  entering  the  University  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  and 
valuable  time  is  frittered  away  and  opportunity  wasted  by  the  necessity  of  imparting 
elementary  forms  of  knowledge  which  should  have  been  acquired  in  the  secondary 
school.  No  one  icho  has  given  the  question  the  slightest  thought  loill  assume  that 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  University  arbitrarily  raising  the  standard  of  entrance.  What 
is  needed,  is  the  intermediary  school,  sufficiently  equipped  as  regards  the  personnel 
of  its  teaching  staff  and  as  regards  its  scientific  and  other  educational  apparatus  to 
properly  discharge  the  functions  of  secondary  education.  The  effect  would  be  to 
raise  the  whole  plane  of  educational  effort,  and  so  to  reinforce  the  influence  and 

power 
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power  of  our  people.  To  make  our  political  ideals  and  acts  wiser,  our  industrial  aims 
and  effort  better  assured  and  more  remunerative,  is  the  essential  condition  of  the 
successful  and  permanent  occupation  of  our  land. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  review  whicli  the  Commissioners  were 
privileged  to  have  of  the  educational  systems  of  other  countries,  and  of  the  connec- 
tion of  these  with  their  national  effort,  has  intensified,  if  it  has  not  created,  the 
recognition  that  a  better  system  of  education,  thoroughly  co-ordinated  throughout, 
is  a  real  need  of  our  State. 


VI. 
LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN  RELATION  TO  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Prefatory  Remarks. — There  are  several  questions  which  demand  special 
consideration  in  connection  with  secondary  education.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  (ry)  the  place  which  should  be  assigned  to  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
(6)  the  importance  of  physical  science,  natural  history,  etc.,  (c)  the  scientific 
equipment  of  schools ;  and  so  on.  We  turn  first  to  the  consideration  of  the  place 
assigned  to  ancient  languages,  and  particularly  to  Latin. 

2.  The  unique  ijosition  accorded  to  Latin  in  this  State. — The  place  that  the 
study  of  the  dead  languages  should  have  in  Secondary  Education  is  one  intrinsically 
of  considerable  importance.  Its  importance  is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  our  State 
University  does  not  permit  regular  participation  in  its  privileges  {i.e.,  attendance 
which  ends  in  graduation)  unless  the  student  passes  an  examination  in  the  Latin 
languages.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  almost  over  the  whole  world  such  a  restriction 
has  ceased  to  ecrist,  it  becomes  incumbent  to  inquire  lohether  ice  act  wisely  in  con- 
tinuing to  assign  to  this,  or  to  any  other  language,^  so  remarkable  a  preference. 
That  the  disciplinary  value  of  the  study  of  Latin,  as  of  any  other  language,  is  high 
is  generally  admitted.  And  it  may  further  be  noted  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is 
there  a  failure  to  recognise  that,  for  certain  courses  or  careers,  Latin  and  Greek  are 
essential.^ 

3.  General  Abandonment  of  the  Preference  accorded  to  Latin. — If  we 
except  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Universities  of  Wales,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  American  Universities,  a  decision  has  been  reached  practically 
throughout  the  world  that  modern  lanaruaares  should  aeademicallv  be  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  When  one  bears  in  mind  that  the  London 
University,  the  Victorian  University,  with  the  Owens  College  of  Manchester, 
the  University  College  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Yorkshire  College  of  Leeds,  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  of  Birmingham,  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Glasgow,  do  not 
insist  upon  either  Latin  or  Greek  in  some  of  their  graduate  courses,  it  seems  obvious 
that  one  should  submit  a  verv  cogent  reason  for  our  classic  exclusiveness.  Doubt- 
less  its  true  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  influence  which  the  traditions  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  exercise  upon  our  University. 

In  Chapter  III  of  the  Report  it  has  been  shewn  that  in  countries  lohere  the 
Latin  language  is  spoken  and  used  with  a  facility  to  which  we  can  make  no  pretence, 
so  unique  a  claim  for  Latin  has  been  abajidoned,  after  the  most  mature  consideration. 
It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  reputation  as  regards  classical 
erudition  of  the  countries  which  have  abandoned  this  unique  claim,  viz.,  that  the 
study  of  Latin  shall  be  common  to  all  forms  of  higher  education,  is  of  the  highest 
character. 

Before  going  further  with  this  discussion,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  reader 
who  considers  the  matter  of  importance,  should  read  Chapter  III,  already  referred 
to,  in  which  the  whole  question  is  discussed  at  far  greater  length  than  is  possible  in 
this  summary. 

4. 


'  Excepting,  of  course,  the  mother-tongue. 

*  For  example — Latin  for  Law  ;  Greek  for  Theology,  etc. 
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4.  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. — In  considering  the  place  of  a  classic 
language,  the  fact  that  modern  languages  cannot  be  ignored  must  be  kept  in  view ; 
and  also,  that  there  is  an  obvious  limit  to  the  amount  of  linguistic  study  that  may 
advantageously  be  attempted  in  school-life  by  the  ordinary  school-boy.  Modern 
languages  are  the  repository  of  the  ever-increasing  accumulations  of  modern  science 
and  technology ;  and  no  scientist  nor  technologist  can  hope  to  progress  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  or  to  keep  touch  with  his  subjects,  unless  he  is  acquainted  with,  at 
least,  French  and  German,  or  preferably,  French,  German,  and  Italian.  The  same 
remark  is  true  of  su.ch  fields  as  those  of  literature  and  philosophy.  The  wealth  of 
pure,  of  scientific,  and  of  technological  literature  which  is  shut  off  from  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  modern  languages  can  hardly  be  adequately  realised  by  those 
who  are  not  special  readers  in  the  fields  indicated.  'It  is  this  fact  that  has  compelled 
all  persons  in  all  countries,  who  desire  to  maintain  real  touch  with  modern  progress, 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  modern  languages.  It  is,  indeed,  an  elementary 
necessity  of  modern  conditions  of  progress,  as  was  recently  affirmed  by  Metchnikoff. 

5.  Utility  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  criterion. — Speaking  of  Greek  in  relation 
to  genei'al  education,  and  in  relation  to  foreign  languages,  the  late  Prince  Bismarck 
is  alleged  to  have  said,  "  Russian  is  a  better  mental  discipline,  and  is  far  more 
useful."  That  modern  languages  are  more  directly  useful  than  Latin  or  Greek 
probably  few  would  deny.  Sut  immediate  utility  is  not  the  only  ground  for  a 
careful  revieio  of  the  lohole  question.  There  is  an  abundance  of  testimony  that  the 
mental  discipline  involved  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  excellent;  so  that,  apart 
from  the  question  of  their  literary  and  aesthetic  value,  these  languages  have  also  a 
utilitarian  value.  Thus  Professor  A.  W.  Hofmann,  in  an  address  in  the  Aula  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  on  15th  October,  1880,  said  :     ^'  All  efforts  to  find  a  substitute 

for  the  classical  languages,  lohether  iii  mathematics,  in  the  modern  language,  or  in  the 
natural  sciences,  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful ;  after  long  and  vain  search,  we 
must  always  come  back  finally  to  the  result  of  centuries  of  experience,^  that  the 
surest  instrument  that  can  be  used  in  training  the  mind  of  youth  is  given  ns  in  the 
study  of  the  languages,  the  literature,  and  the  works  of  art  of  classical  antiquity." 

6.  Latin  and  Greek  formerly  studied  for  their  direct  utility . — Since  Professor 
Hofmann  so  expressed  himself,  the  whole  question  has  been  thrashed  out  in  Ger- 
many with  characteristic  thoroughness,  and  Hofmann's  views,  and  others  also,  have 
not  been  overlooked  in  the  controversy. 

Professor  A.  Waldeck  (Corbach)  points  out  in  an  article  on  "  Der  Unterricht 
in  Lateinischen"  (Instruction  in  Latin),  that  until  the  eighteenth  century  Avas  M^ell 
advanced,  Latin  was  really  a  living  language  for  the  Church  and  for  science,  while 
in  diplomatic  and  similar  circles  French  held  the  place  of  honour.  Latin  was  then 
learnt  for  practical  reasons — as,  indeed,  it  njten  is  by  pcsdagogues  at  the  present 
time — and,  as  Waldeck  remarks,  the  time  devoted  to  it  could  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  its  utility.  In  reviewing  the  time  given  to  the  study  of  Latin,  a  just 
appreciation  of  its  claims  requires  it  to  be  remembered  that  its  literature  was  the 
source  of  information  for  which  one  now  would  turn  to  the  vernacular. 

Similarly,  Professor  W.  Lexis,  of  Gottingen,  in  discussing  the  adjustment  of 
University  studies  in  general,  remarks  that  formerly — viz.,  in  the  "  Rumanismus" 
period — the  ancient  languages  had  a  very  definite  and  real  significance,  which  they 
do  not  now  possess.  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  learned  of  all  nations,  and  Greek 
was  a  mine  of  realistic  knowledge  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  medicine. 

On  the  other  hand,  Latinity  has  had  not  only  advocates  bvit  opponents,  and 
that  even  in  Germany.  The  ''  Latinildtsdressur'  (Latin  drill)  was  strongly  stigma- 
tised by  Johann  Gottfried  Herder  as  a  poisoning  of  one's  whole  life,  and  the 
imitation  of  Latin  as  a  hindrance  to  the  mastery  of  one's  mother-tongue. 

7.  Ancient  Languages  not  the  only  Path  to  Culture. — The  classical  pedant, 
as  is  well  known,  is  apt  to  assume  that  there  is  only  one  path  to  culture,  viz., 
through  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  now  conceded  by  men  of  wide  learning  and  broad 
sympathies  that  our  inherited  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  ancient  languages  need 
considerable  readjustment.     They  are  too  restricted. 

Speaking 

'The  use  of  the  phrase,  '  centuries  of  experience,'  takes  no  account  of  the  original  utilitarian  function  of  Latin,  and 
that  this  has  disappeared  ;  to  represent  that  it  has  been  maintained  for  centuries  as  an  intellectual  discipline  is  to  misstate 
the  case. 


Speaking  at  the  great  conference  of  35,000  tcacliers  in  Boston  in  July  last 
year,  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  of  whose  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  cultured  and 
liberal-minded  Americans  it  would  be  an  impertinence  to  speak,  said  : — 

"  A  cultivated  man  should .  express  himself  by  tongue  or  pen  with  some 
accuracy  and  elegance ;  therefore,  linguistic  training  has  had  great  importance  in 
the  idea  of  cultivation.  The  conditions  of  the  educated  tcorld  have,  however, 
changed  so  profoundly  since  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  that  our  inherited  ideas 
concerning  training  in  language  and  literature  have  required  large  modifications. 
.  The  linguistic  and  literary  element  in  cultivation  abides,  but  has  become 
vastly  broader  than  formerly ;  so  broad,  indeed,  that  selection  among  its  various 
fields  is  forced  upon  every  educated  youth.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  profound  modification 
of  the  idea  of  cultivation,  whicl>  the  nineteenth  century  has  brought  about.  JFhat 
portion  or  portions  of  the  infinite  human  store  are  most  proper  to  the  educated  man? 
The  answer  must  be — Those  which  enable  him,  witli  his  individual  personal 
qualities,  to  deal  best  and  sympathise  best  Avith  Nature  and  with  other  human 
beings.  .  .  .  Courses  of  study  should  be  fitted  to  the  pupil,  and  not  the  pupil 
to  the  courses.'' 

The  essence  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  spirit,  which  prompts  the  despising  of 
modern  literature,  is  unhealthy.  The  intrinsic  wealtli  of  that  literature  is  such  tliat 
it  may  be  the  path  of  culture  just  as  truly  as  any  ancient  literature.  And  apart 
from  the  purely  literary  wealth  of  modern  languages  there  remains  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  repository  of  scientific  knowledge,  w'hich,  if  not  possessed,  leaves  our 
education  lop-sided. 

It  is  evident  that  a  judicial  inquiry  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  normal 
attitude  to  the  question  of  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  secondary  education 
involves,  on  the  one  hand,  a  refusal  to  be  governed  by  the  traditions  and  instincts  of 
those  purely  "practical"  persons  who  can  see  no  other  aim  in  life  than  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  development  of  physical  comfort,  or  of  material  power. 
At  the  same  time,  it  equally  involves  a  refusal  to  be  led  by  those  who  desire  to  form 
a  cult  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  some  particular  language.  Tlie  latter,  either 
overtly  or  secretly,  not  uncommonly  regard  with  disdain  all  persons  who  have  not 
qualified  themselves  by  learning  the  particular  language  adopted  by  themselves,  and 
the  former  are  blind  to  the  existence  of  things  of  high  moment  to  the  human  race. 

The  pedantry  of  mere  scholasticism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  incapacity  to 
recognise  the  higher  function  of  linguistic  studies  on  the  other,  are  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  to  be  avoided. 

8.  Formation  of  a  Classic  Association. — The  formation  of  the  Classical 
Association  of  England  and  Wales,  in  admitted  alarm  at  the  "  real  danger "  of 
classical  studies  being  "  absolutely  excluded  from  any  part  in  the  education  of  the 
country,"  is  an  evidence  that  the  eminent  men  avIio  constitute  that  association  most 
firmly  believe  in  the  value  of  classical  studies.  It  is,  of  course,  true  also  that  the 
temper  of  the  Association,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  report,  is  to  allow  no 
entrance  to  University  careers  wdthout  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  implication  of  some 
of  the  speeches  is  that  any  concession  which  icould  permit  of  m.odern  languages  being 
substituted  for  ancient,  would  be  follotoed  by  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  latter. 
Tliis,  however,  betrays  a  lack  of  confidence  in  regard  to  allowing  ancient  languages 
to  come  into  competition  with  other  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  stultifies 
the  situation,  since  it  practically  affirms  that  the  study  of  the  classic  languages  will 
not  be  maintained  on  its  merits.  The  remedy  for  this  danger  is  to  have  better 
teaching — teaching  such  as  is  advocated  by  Professor  Postgate,  of  Cambridge,  and 
such  as  is  to  be  had  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Pormerly  the  method 
of  learning  was  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the  language,  so  that  some  facility  was 
obtained  in  its  use,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  real.  What  has  been  called  the 
"  iV(?«A?(mawmwMS  "  has  brought  about  changes  of  opinion.  The  reading  of  Latin 
authors  was  because  of  their  "Humanity"  content;  they  icere  the  repository  of 
what  was  necessary  for  general  education.  But  that  is  no  longer  true,  and  now 
they  are  read,  if  at  all,  for  their  disciplinary  function,  and  for  their  aid  in 
interpreting  historic  and  linguistic  facts  as  a  whole. 

9. 
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9.  Modern  Conditions. — The  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages, 
together  with  the  fact  of  tlic  enormous  extension  of  science  and  technology,  compels 
us  to  recognise  that  there  has  hoen  a  complete  change  of  environment  from  the 
educational  point  of  view.  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  whole  question  heen 
debated  with  the  thoroughness  that  it  has  in  Germany.  Some  reference  to  the  reform 
in  German  education  with  a  view  of  satisfying  modern  conditions  will  not,  therefore, 
be  out  of  place. 

10.  The  German  attikide  to  the  question  of  compulsory  Latin. — The  recent 
educational  history  of  Germany  is  important  as  regards  the  place  of  Latin  as  an 
obligatory  or  optional  element  in  secondary  education,  and  as  to  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  a  University, 
because  German  secondary  education  has  been  exceptionally  thorough.  If,  also,  one 
must  take  account  of  the  influence  of  ^jr^'wdiee,  it  was  certain  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  Latinity.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  existing  state  of  things 
has  been  as  much  due  to  the  direct  and  personal  influence  of  the  present  Emperor, 
as  the  general  system  of  Prussia  was  due  to  Erederick  the  Great  and  to  Erederick 
Wilham  III. 

The  great  Latin  schools  or  "  Gymnasien "  of  Germany  originally  took 
account  mainly  of  the  needs  of  theologians  and  jurists.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  Latin  was  the  language  in  Avhich  instruction  was  actually  given. 
The  Latin  city-schools  and  Gymnasia  were  intended  only  for  the  higher  strata  of 
society,  while  the  ordinary  citizen  required  an  education  that  took  less  account  of 
mere  classic  erudition  and  more  account  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  his  life.  And 
even  the  higher  citizens  and  nobility  found  the  Gymnasia  little  suited  to  their 
requirements,  and  hence  the  "  lieulschulen,"  the  "  Rilterakademieen,"  and  the 
"  Fddagogien,"  came  into  existence  during  the  last  century.  The  consciousness  has 
intensified  that  the  Gymnasium  of  Germany  had  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
importa7it  classes  of  the  community,  and  had  failed  also  to  reflect  in  its  curriculum 
the  immense  accessions  of  knowledge  which  have  come  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology .  The  course  in  the  "  Gymnasien  "  was  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  it 
solely  a  preparation  for  the  University.  The  general  need  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  and  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of  the  progress  of  technical  knowledge, 
had  not  manifested  themselves. 

After  a  long  review  of  the  whole  question  [Chap.  Ill,  sec.  6]  it  was  decided 
that  there  should  be  a  uniform  preparatory  course  without  Latin,  and  that  the 
higher  course  should  be  three-fold,  being  divided  as  regards  languages  as  follows  :  — 

Gymnasium.  Real-gymnasium.  Oberrealschule. 

Greek-Latin.  Latin — modern.  Two  modern  languages. 

In  order  to  make  this  triple  division  of  practical  avail  it  was  necessary  to  give 
each  branch  the  same  academic  value. 

In  December,  1890,  a  conference  took  place,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  directly 
participating  therein.  In  his  opening  speech,  the  fundamental  idea  expressed  Avas 
that  the  school  had  lost  the  necessary  touch  with  real  life,  and  must  again  acquire  it. 

To  understand  the  force  of  the  German  Emperor's  remarks,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  the  intense  prejudice  in  favour  of  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  men  trained  in 
the  Gymnasien.  These  men,  too,  held  all  the  higher  positions.  A  man  unacquainted 
with  Greek  and  Latin  was,  in  their  view,  an  uneducated  man ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  views  of  the  German  classic,  who  is  nothing  more  than  a  classic,  are  not 
very  dissimilar  to  those  of  many  others  in  other  countries.  Such  views  are  widely 
endorsed  to-day,  perhaps,  most  strongly  by  those  who  have  no  serious  acquaintance 
with  other  branches  of  knowledge.  The  German  Emperor  did  not  believe  that  this 
spirit  was  healthy,  nor  did  he  believe  that  it  conduced  to  the  national  well-being.  That 
the  schools  had  taken  no  sufficient  account  in  their  curricula  of  the  tremendous 
changes  that  science  had  produced  in  the  modern  world  was  obvious  ;  and  it  was,  he 
thought,  clearly  an  error.  Classical  men  could  find  no  reason  for  reducing  the  time 
devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin.  The  Kaiser  took  up  a  decided  position,  and  threw  the 
weight  of  his  personal  influence  on  the  side  of  those  who  recognised  that  the  ability 
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to  read  Greek  and  Latin  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  unique  path  to  culture ; 
that  in  respect  of  Latin  it  teas  not  now  the  only  vehicle  of  learning.  In  his  speech 
the  Emperor  said  : — 

"  JJ^e  must  take  the  mother-tongue  as  the  basis  for  the  Gymnasium.  ("  Wer 
miissen  als  Grundlage  Mr  das  Gymnasium  das  Deutsche  nehmen.")  And  again, 
"  The  vernacular  element  must  be  the  centre  about  which  all  else  revolves.'"  ("  Der 
dcutscho  Aufsatz  muss  der  Mittlepunkt  sein,  um  den  sich  alles  dreht.") 

The  result  of  th(!  conference  was  that  tliere  are  now  estahlished  secondary 
schools  with  a  course  that  is  without  either  Greek  or  Latin  till  the  piipils  are 
12  years  of  age,  but  Avhat  is  still  more  important  is  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  now 
without  special  academical  privileges. 

11.  Attitude  of  other  countries. — Prance  has  conceded  the  privilege  of  taking 
any  two  languages  besides  the  mother-tongue.  Free  options  are  characteristic  of 
America.  Greek  and  Latin  are  being  better  taught  [see  Interim  Ptcport,  Chap. 
XXII,  sees.  1-22,  pp.  197-211],  and  as  a  result  are  being  taken  by  larger  numbers 
of  students  though  they  are  optional.  The  attitude  of  almost  the  Avhole  of  Europe 
is  a  refusal  to  give  Latin,  much  less  Greek,  a  unique  place  in  the  educational 
curriculum. 

The  comparative  condition  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Germany 
and  New  South  Wales  is  referred  to  in  Chap.  Ill,  sees.  13-15,  of  this  Eeport. 

12.  General  Result  as  to  Languages. — The  general  result  may  be  thus 
stated : — 

Those  covmtries  which  have  made  the  most  extensive  and  important  contributions 
to  classical  research,  and  among  whose  citizens  are  to  be  found  the  largest 
proportion  of  persons  able  to  speak  and  write  Greek  and  Latin  freely, 
have  abandoned  insistence  upon  them  as  obligatory  subjects  in  all  branches 
of  higher  education,  and  have  allowed  modern  languages  to  be  substituted 
in  lieu  thereof  in  certain  cases. 

This  option,  where  so  desired,  of  substitiiting  modern  languages  for  ancient,  is 
practically  world-wide. 

There  is  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  cultural  value  of  modern  literature. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  conclusions  in  Chap.  Ill,  sec.  10,  and  it  may  l)o 
repeated  that  any  reader  interested  in  the  classic  question  will  find  material  for 
reflection  in  the  chapter  mentioned. 

The  Commissioner  would  commend  the  following  passage  from  Dr.  Haldane 
to  those  who,  believing  the  ways  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  counsels  of  perfection, 
propose  to  keep  the  doors  of  the  State  University  shut  against  the  non-LaUn  student. 
Dr.  Haldane  says  : — 

"  The  Germans  have  shewn  lis  how  the  University  can  fulfil  a  double  function 

"  without  slackening  the  effort  after  culture For  breadth  and  under- 

"  standing,  who  will  dare  place  the  record  of  the  woi'k  done  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
"  in  the  department  of  classical  literature  above  what  has  been  turned  out  in 
"  Germany  ?  Take  the  editing,  and  with  it  the  criticism,  of  Greek  philosophy  [i.e., 
"in  Germany],  and  compare  it  with  the  shallow  formalism  which  did  duty  in  the 
"  English  Universities  up  to  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  German  ideas  began  to 
"  penetrate  with  the  work  of  German  scholars." 

With  every  attempt  to  promote  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  other 
ancient  language  that  is  the  repository  of  literary  treasures,  every  liberal  educationist 
must  be  in  sympathy ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  very  liberalism  which  accords 
this  sympathy  must  also  oppose  the  refusal  to  accord  the  privileges  of  the  University 
to  those  who  prefer  to  receive  their  culture  through  modern  languages. 
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VII. 

THE  TEACEING  OE  SCIENCE  AND  SCIENTIEIC  EQUIPMENT. 

[d.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Science  from  the  Standpoint  uf  Liberal  Education. — The  teaching  of 
Mathematics,  the  Queen  of  the  Sciences  as  it  has  been  called,  has  been  accepted  as 
having  sufficient  cultural  merit  to  be  admitted  to  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal 
education,  even  by  those  whose  preference  for  ancient  languages  and  literature  is 
decided. 

When,  however,  it  is  remembered  that  such  acceptance  is  sometimes  more 
good-natured  than  sincerely  cordial,  it  is  natural  that  science  in  general  should  be 
viewed  by  a  certain  class  rather  in  the  liglit  of  matter  of  a  utilitarian  character,  than 
as  contributory  to  the  higher  forms  of  education.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  observe 
that  throughout  the  world  the  cultural  value  of  the  teaching  of  science  is  to-day 
better  understood,  and  moi'e  heartily  acknowledged  now,  than  it  Avas,  say,  even  two 
decades  ago.  Though  the  need  for  such  a  protest  as  Huxley's^  against  the  illiberalism 
of  too  narrow  a  view  of  what  might  be  regarded  as  constituting  education  worthy  to 
he  called  liberal  still  exists,  it  is  now  less  urgent. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  his  address  on  "  Universities,  Actual  and  Ideal," 
said  :  "  It  is  only  fair  to  the  Scottish  Universities  to  point  out  that  they  have  long 
understood  the  Aalue  of  Science  as  a  branch  of  general  education;^  and  he  speaks 
approvingly  of  the  requirement  that  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Natural 
History,  as  well  as  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  should  be  taken  in  addition  to  the 
Latin  and  Greek  course.  At  tl:e  present  time,  neither  Latin  nor  Greek  is  compul- 
sory at  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow. 

The  principle  to  be  followed  may  be  thus  stated :  Liberal  education  cannot 
ignore  the  great  movements  that  arc  taking  place  in  the  world,  owing  to  enormous 
accessions  of  knowledge  in  the  domain  of  natural  phtenomena.  It  is  by  means  of 
these  accessions  that  man  has  increased  his  control  of  the  energies  and  general 
resources  of  Nature,  and  in  this  way  advanced  his  self-expression  to  a  higher  plane. 
The  problem  of  man,  in  relation  to  his  environment  and  to  his  civic,  political,  and 
national  evolution  and  aspirations,  demands  a  real,  even  if  limited,  knowledge  of 
general  science  ;  and  the  day  has  gone  by  when  those  tcho  restrict  themselves  to 
ancient  literature  and  history  can  be  regarded  as  normally  or  liberally  educated. 

2.  Science  from  the  Standpoint  of  Utility. — The  characteristic  way  in  which 
Science  is  entering  into  the  ordinary  activities  of  man,  depends  upon  the  fact 
that,  through  its  aid,  he  is  able  to  achieve  what  otherwise  would  be  impossible. 
To  fully  profit  by  the  benefits  it  has  to  confer,  an  appreciation  of  its  value  must 
become  t?-aditional  and  instinctive.  This  state  of  things  can  be  created  only  by 
commencing  in  the  elementary  and  primary  schools. 

If,  for  a  moment,  we  contemplate  the  alertness  in  availing  itself  of  scientific 
aids  which  would  characterise  a  community  that  had  received  such  a  scientific 
education  in  a  primary  school  as  was  recommended  by  the  Commissioners  in  the 
Interim  Report  on  Primary  Education,  we  should  recognise  that  the  increased 
efficiency  of  that  community  in  primary  production  would  doubtless  be  considerable. 

In  this  State  we  have  Agricultural  and  so-called  Technical  Colleges ;  but  to 
adequately  profit  by  what  either  has  to  offer,  it  is  necessary  that  the  scientific 
teaching  of  the  primary  school  should  be  of  that  character  which  would  properly 
prepare  the  pupils  for  their  subsequent  vvork.  This,  the  Report  pointed  out,  was 
necessary.  The  more  advanced  teaching  of  science  in  connection  with  Secondary 
Education  would  have  a  double,  or  even  a  triple,  function.  Eor  those  who  pass 
through  secondary  education  as  a  qualification  for  practical  life,  it  would  mean 
greater  power  of  availment  of  what  science  has  to  confer,  and  more  rational  ideas  as 
to  the  importance  of  scientific  knowledge. 

For 
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For  those  who  pass  through  the  Secondary  School  in  their  professional 
training  as  primary  teachers,  it  would  mean  greater  teaching  power  and  greater 
influence  in  creating  au  atmosphere  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  wliich  science 
may  confer. 

For  those  to  whom  Secondary  Education  is  a  joreparation  for  higher  professional 
or  general  education,  it  means  that  their  professional  or  general  studies  commence  on 
a  higher  level,  and  that  they  will  benefit  accordingly. 

3.  Science  Teaching  in  New  South  Wales. — To  say  that  the  secondary  schools 
of  New  South  Wales  seriously  neglect  scientific  teaching  Avould  be  somewhat  mis- 
leading; nevertheless  it  is  a  fact  that  the  teaching  is  of  vei*y  little  value  as  compared 
with  the  teaching  in  Europe.  IE  one,  familiar  only  with  our  secondary  schools, 
were  to  walk  through  a  French  Lycee  or  a  German  Realgymnasium,  he  would  at 
once  be  struck  with  the  scale  of  the  provision  made  for  the  teaching  of  Botany, 
Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Geology,  Cosmography,  and  similar  sciences.  The 
contrast  between  the  secondary  schools  of  this  State  and  those  of  Europe  would 
strike  him  as  impressive.  [See  Chap.  XXIX  of  this  P^^eport.  Reference  may  also 
be  made  to  the  Interim  Report,  Chap.  LI,  sees.  1-13,  pp.  452-6.]  Many  a  primari/ 
school  in  Europe  is  incomparably  better  fitted  for  the  teaching  of  Science  than  any 
secondary  school  in  New  South  Wales.  By  contrasting  both  the  curricula  and  the 
scientific  equipment  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe  and  of  this  State,  anyone 
may  readily  be  convinced  that  science  is  not  taught  here  as  it  is  in  Europe.  Nor  are 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  here  equal — not  because  they  are  not  intellectually 
on  the  same  plane,  but  because  our  school  system  does  not  give  them  an  equivalent 
opportunity  for  specialism,  or  provide  them  with  so  excellent  a  training.  [See 
Chaps.  XXI,  XXIL] 

4.  The  teaching  of  Science  in  European  Secondarij  Schools. — The  two  ways 
of  judging  the  reality  of  scientific  teaching,  as  just  indicated,  are  to  observe  the 
equipment  and  the  curriculum.  With  a  view  of  annihilating  scepticism  about  the 
matter,  the  Commissioner  has  translated  the  details  of  the  curricula  of  the  lyceums 
and  colleges  of  France  [Chap.  XVII,  sees.  4-15]. 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  science,  as  with  other  subjects,  the 
immense  importance  of  thoroughness  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  This  is 
to  be  secured  only  by  the  proper  education  and  professional  training  of  the  teacher. 
Thoroughness  will  not  only  ensure  respect  for  science,  it  will  also  tend  to  obtain  for 
us  those  advantages  in  commerce  and  industry,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  various  walks 
of  life,  which  directly  depend  upon  sound  scientific  knowledge.  When,  however, 
unqualified  teachers  are  allowed  to  teach  science, — when  persons  who  possess  only 
the  merest  text-book  knowledge  of  scientific  subjects  are  permitted  to  be  authorised 
teachers,  then  not  only  is  the  subject-matter  liable  to  be  brought  into  contempt,  but 
also  a  general  opinion  that  science  is  incapable  of  rendering  signal  service  is  likely 
to  arise.  This  often  expresses  itself  in  a  belief  that  the  so-called  practical  man  is 
worthy  of  confidence.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  one  sees  how  important 
is  the  excellence  which  is  possible  only  through  thorough  qualification  for  teaching. 

The  teaching  of  science  demands  equipments,  apparatus  and  laboratories. 
The  teacher  is  greatly  handicapped  without  them.  In  Europe,  not  only  have  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  all  the  advantages  that  well-equipped  laboratories  can  afford, 
they  not  unfrequently  are  themselves  eminent  in  the  realm  of  scientific  research, 
and  thus  maintain  touch  with  its  most  recent  developments. 

5.  Qualification  to  teach  Science  in  Europe. — That  the  secondary  school 
teachers  of  Europe  are  competent  to  ably  discliargc  their  duties  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  such  Chapters  of  the  Report  as  XV  [on  the  Professional  Education 
of  the  teaching-statf  for  Secondary  Education  in  France,  sees.  1-7]  and  Chapters 
XXI,  XXII  [on  the  Educational  Qualifications  and  Practical  Ti'aining  of  the 
Secondary  Teachers  of  Germany,  sees.  1-29  ;  sees.  1-7]. 

That  they  have  the  opportunity  to  teach,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
scientific  apparatus  in  the  secondary  schools  is  not  only  very  complete,  it  is  also 
speciallj  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  Many  factories  make  apparatus  for 
schools,  and  the  warehouses  for  the  supply  of  such  material  (Lehrmittelsanstalten) 
are  institutions  of  considerable  magnitude. 

The  German  teacher  is  always  a  specialist  in  his  subject,  or  group  of  subjects, 
and  he  is  widely  educated  before  specialism  is  commenced.  6. 
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For  Botany  and  Zoology  and  Natural 
History  generally. 


Mathematics 


6.  Achial  Scientific  Equipment  in  European  Schools. — The  complete  equip- 
ment of  a  secondary  school  is  constituted,  approximately,  as  follows  hereafter,  viz.: — 

For    general  culture,   motlier-tongue,    i  (1)  General  Library, 
ancient   and   modern    languages,  <    (2)  Teachers'  Library, 
text-books  on  various  subjects.         (   (3)  Pupils'  Library. 

Sometimes  (1)  and  (2)  are  combined,  and  generally  the  resources  of  (1)  are 
available,  with  some  limitations,  for  (3). 

(!)  Charts  and  diagrams. 

(2)  Models. 

(;i)  Stuffed  animals. 

(4)  Collections  of  insecta. 

(5)  Dissected  animals. 

(6)  Microscopic  preparations. 

Apparatus. 

Models. 

Apparatus. 

Diagrams. 

Laboratory. 

Apparatus. 

Chemicals,  Reagents. 

Laboratory. 

Charts. 

Collections  of  Rocks  and  Fossils. 

Crystallographic  models. 

Collections  of  Minerals. 

Diagrams. 

Tellurium,  etc. 

Apparatus. 

For  a  fuller  conception  reference  should  be  made  to  Chapter  XXIX.     [See 
also  Chap.  LI,  Interim  Report.] 


For  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Mathema- 
tical and  Physical 
Sciences. 


Physics 

Chemistry 

Geology 
Mineralogy 

Cosmography 


7.  The  Magnitude  of  the  Equipments  in  Europe. — In  order  to  convey  some- 
thing like  a  realistic  opinion  as  to  the  magnitude  of  library  and  scientific  equip- 
ments to  be  found  in  European  Secondary  Schools,  some  details  are  supplied.  In 
Chapter  XXIX  [sec.  7]  an  indication  of  the  works  announced  as  purchased  for  the 
teachers'  library  in  the  Kaiser  Friedrichschule  of  Charlottenburg,  1901-2,  is  given, 
and  also  those  purchased  for  the  Students'  Library  [in  sec.  8].  The  equipment 
obtained  for  Natural  History  is  shown  [in  sec.  9],  for  the  Physics'  Cabinet  [in  sec. 
10],  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory  [in  sec.  11],  tlie  Geographical  and  similar  equip- 
ment [in  sec.  12],  and  for  other  subjects  [in  sees.  13  and  14].  Reference  should  be 
made  to  this  chapter  by  the  reader  who  wishes  to  ascertain  the  thoroughness  and  to 
know  something  of  the  character  of  European  Secondary  Education.  Another  illustra- 
tion is  taken  from  a  different  Gymnasium  [see  sees.  15-16],  and  a  brief  reference  is 
made  to  some  Literature  on  the  equipment  of  the  German  Gymnasium  [sec.  17]. 

The  following  statistics,  having  reference  to  the  equipments  of  Hungarian 
Secondary  Schools,  will  also  assist  the  reader  to  recognise  their  magnitude. 

The  collections  of  the  secondary  schools,  excluding  books,  of  course,  and  the 
paraphernalia  of  libraries,  include  it  is  said  about  2,505,000  objects,  made  up  as 
follows  : — 

Collections  of  Natural  History  ... 

Physical  apparatus 

Chemical  apparatus 

Collections   connected  with   geography, 
liistory,  and  philology 


], 708,000  objects. 
77,000  pieces. 
83,000       „ 


Drawing 


Gymnastics,  etc. 


375,000 
217,000 
45,000 


The  fact  that  this  is  for  194  secondary  schools  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  the  equipment.  There  are  schools  in  Hungary  where  the  number  if 
specimens  in  the  natural  history  collections  totals  (jO,000,  and  the  collections  of  minerals, 
etc.,  are  exceptionally  fine.     The  mountainous  regions  and  mines  contribute  largely 


to  the  latter. 
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The  philological  and  historical  collections  are  more  recent.  Literature  and 
history  are  taught  with  their  aid  ;  and  in  reading  the  classics,  illustrations  of  ancient 
art,  etc.,  are  largely  used.  Maps,  prints,  photographs,  plaster,  and  terra-cotta  casts, 
reliefs,  etc.,  arc  all  pressed  into  service,  and  by  ministerial  decree  this  equipment 
has  to  he  yearly  increased. 

The  libraries  of  the  Hungarian  schools  are  -well  worth  mentioning.  The 
followinsr  list  will  srive  some  idea  of  their  wealth  in  hooks  : — 

Reformed  College  of  Debreczen    ...  ...  68,000  volumes. 

,,             ,,         ,,  Sarospatak   ...  ...  52,000  ,, 

Evangelical  Lyceum  of  Pozsony  ...  ...  39,000  „ 

,,                 ,,         „  Kesmark  ...  ...  36,000  „ 

„  Brasso      27,000 

Higher  Unitarian  School  of  Kolozsvar  ...  26,000  „ 

Ilcformed  College  of  Nagy-Enyd  ...  25,000  „ 

Evangelical  Lyceum  of  Eperjes  ...  24,000  „ 

Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Arad       ...  ...  18,000  „ 

,.                „            „  Nagy-Szomhat  ...  16,000  „ 

While  the  more  recently  founded  Gymnasia,  lleal-schools,  etc.,  are  less  rich,  they 
contain  all  the  more  important  recent  works.  In  the  whole  of  the  secondary  schools 
there  are — 1,220,000  scientific  works;  139,000  volumes  of  reviews;  409,000  miscel- 
laneous ;  total,  1,768,000. 

Bi  every  secondary  school  in  Utingary  there  is  a  library  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
In  these  arc  the  classic  text-books  and  manuals  for  the  t(se  of  the  poorer  pupils. 
The  body  of  their  libraries  is  made  up  of  literary  and  scientific  Avorks,  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  authors,  both  national  and  foreign,  narratives,  travels,  popular 
books,  etc. 

8.  Qualifications  of  the  Science-  Teacher  of  Europe. — The  principle  recognised 
in  the  qualification  of  the  continental  secondary  teacher  is  that  ho  must  not  only 
know  his  subject,  he  must  also  have  sufficient  education  to  assure  breadth  of  mental 
horizon.  He  must  be  a  specialist  in  his  subject.  WJierever  teachers  are  expected  to 
teach  all  sorts  of  subjects,  as,  for  example,  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  and  physical  science,  the  result  will  be  necessarily 
indifferent.  Subjects  taught  by  specialists  who  have  first  received  a  broad  general 
education  are  certain  to  be  handled,  not  only  more  thoroughly ,  but  also  more 
interestingly .     This  is  the  fundamental  view  of  the  German  authorities. 

Each  teacher  in  Germany  is  required  to  pass  a  general  examination  in 
Philosophy,  Paidagogy,  German  Literature,  and  for  candidates  who  belong  to  the 
Christian  Church,  in  the  Theology  of  his  Church.  He  is  required  also  to  pass  what 
may  be  called  a  subject-examination,  the  nature  of  which  is  dependent  upon  his 
own  choice.  In  Science,  for  example,  he  might  take  pure  mathematics,  or  applied 
mathematics,  or  physics,  or  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  or  botany  and  zoology,  etc. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  also  that  the  European  courses  include  in  many  countries 
Philosophical  Propaedeutics.  The  teacher  of  this  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
philosof)hy  and  its  history,  and  a  detailed  knowledge  of  one  of  the  more  important 
philosophical  systems.  The  following  brief  indication  of  what  is  required  of  the 
Science  teachers  will  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  : — 

Qualification  to  teach  pure  Mathematics. — For  the  lower  grade  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics,  including  analytical  plane 
geometry,  the  principal  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  and  the 
fundamental  elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  are 
required. 

Eor  the  higher  grade  is  demanded,  further,  such  an  acquaintance 
with  the  theory  of  higher  geometry,  higher  arithmetic,  and  higher  algebra, 
higher  analysis  and  analytical  mechanics,  that  the  candidate  shall  be  able 
to  work  out  ordinary  problems  within  this  field  without  assistance. 

Qualification  for  Applied  Mathematics. — The  preliminary  qualification  is 
defined  in  the  jn'occding  section.  The  other  requirements  are  a  know- 
ledge of  descriptive  (or  projective)  geometry  as  far  as  the  theory  of 
central  projection  inclusive ;  facility  in  drawing ;  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
maticiil  methods  in  technical  mechanics,  especially  graphical  statics  ;  lower 
geodesy ;  the  elements  of  higher  geodesy ;  and  the  theory  of  correction  of 
errors  of  observation.  Qualification 


Qualification  for  the  teaching  of  Thysics. — For  the  lower  grade  a  knowledge  of 
the  most  important  phsenomena  and  laws  for  the  whole  range  of  this 
science,  and  of  the  founding  of  these  on  a  mathematical  basis,  so  far  as 
this  is  possible  without  applying  higher  mathematics,  and  dexterity  in  the 
use  of  the  necessary  apparatus  for  physical  demonstration  in  connection 
with  school  instruction,  are  required. 

For  the  higher  grade  a  knowledge  of  experimental  physics  and  its 
applications  ;  of  fundamental  researches  in  regard  to  the  most  important 
parts  of  theoretical  physics ;  a  general  review  of  its  entire  field. 

Qualification  to  teach  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. — The  requirements  for  the 
lower  grade  are  a  knowledge  of  the  following  : — 

The  laws  of  chemical  combinations ;  the  most  important  theories 
concerning  their  constitution  ;  the  representation,  properties,  and 
inorganic  combinations  of  the  most  important  elements ;  their 
significance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  their  importance  for 
chemical  technology ;  facility  in  experimentation ;  the  most 
important  minerals  in  respect  to  their  crystalline  form ;  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties ;  their  practical  value,  and  the 
part  they  play  in  mountain  and  geological  formations,  especially 
in  Germany. 

The  additional  knowledge  required  of  teachers  of  the  higher  grade  is  of 
the  following : — 

Incisive  knowledge  of  inorganic  chemistry ;  the  compounds  in  the 
province  of  organic  chemistry,  which  are  specially  significant  for 
physiology  or  technology  ;  the  most  important  chemical  theories 
and  methods  ;  facility  in  qualitative,  and  sufficient  practice  in 
quantitative  analysis,  with  inclusion  of  organic  elementary 
analysis. 

Qualification  to  ieach  Botany  and  Zoology. — The  lower  grade  demands 
knowledge  of  the  following  : — 

The  commonest  or  most  frequently  occurring  indigenous  plants  and 
animals,  and  the  specially  characteristic  forms  in  foreign 
countries  (all  based  upon  direct  observation)  ;  the  anatomy  and 
the  fundamental  elements  of  the  physiology  of  the  human  body  ; 
with  reference  to  hygiene  (Gesundheitspflege)  ;  systematic 
synopsis  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ;  the  most 
important  natural  families ;  some  representatives  of  the  lower 
plant  world,  as  Avell  as  the  most  important  orders  of  vertebrata 
and  articulata  ;  some  representatives  of  the  remaining  part  of  the 
animal  kingdom  and  the  geographical  distribution;  the 
fundamental  theory  of  the  vegetable  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
biology  ;  a  glance  at  the  structure  and  life  of  animals  ;  practice 
in  drawing  vegetable  and  animal  forms. 

For  the  higlier  grade  the  following  are  necessary  in  addition  to  the  above  : — 

Thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  biology  of 
plants  and  animals ;  systematic  review  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms  ;  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  anatomy 
and  physiology. 

[For  more  complete  information,  reference  should  be  made  to  Chapter  XXI, 
sees.  1-29.] 

In  addition  to  possessing  the  thorough  educational  qualifications  above 
indicated,  the  German  Secondary  teacher  has  to  pass  through  an  equally  thorough 
scheme  of  practical  training.  This  involves  two  years,  one  known  as  the 
Seminarial,  and  the  other  as  the  Probationary  year.  During  the  first,  he  observes 
the  teaching  and  familiarises  himself  with  school-organisation ;  he  studies  the 
theory  of  education  and  instruction,  and  discusses  Avith  his  fellow  seminarists 
matters  of  general  professional  interest.  In  the  Probationary  year,  he  is  entrusted 
with  eight  or  ten  hours  teaching  weekly,  and  may  even  be  allowed  to  teach  twenty 

hours 
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hours  weekly  under  special  circumstances  and  with  special  remuneration.  During 
his  course  he  familiarises  himself  with  the  use  of  the  apparatus  with  which  he 
illustrates  his  teaching,  makes  experiments,  etc.  This  scheme  has  the  advantage 
that  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  methods  of  well-trained  and  well  educated 
teachers. 

Per  a  fuller  idea  of  the  details  of  the  practical  training,  reference  should  bo 
made  to  the  Report  [in  particular  to  Chap.  XX,  sees.  1-7]. 

What  has  been  said  will  go  far  to  explain  why  the  German  Secondary  School 
is  so  superior  when  compared  with  our  own. 


vm. 

DErECTS  OF  SECONDAEY  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Standards  of  Comparison. — In  countries  which  have  failed  to  reduce  their 
education  to  some  sort  of  system,  general  comparisons  can  be  instituted  only  with 
great  difficulty.  They  are,  in  fact,  practically  im.possible.  The  enormous  advantage 
which  an  organised  scheme  possesses,  as  compared  with  uncoordinated  education, 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  fact  tliat  not  only  can  each  subject  be  discussed 
per  se,  its  relation  with  the  curriculum  as  a  whole  can  also  come  under  eifective 
revicAv,  and  improvement  is  thus  facilitated. 

In  endeavouring  to  analyse  secondary  education  in  this  State,  and  to  compare 
it  with  that  of  other  lands,  the  real  basis  of  comparison  must  initially  be — 

(a)  The  character  of  the  teaching  in  individual  subjects ; 

(b)  Secondly,  one  must  take  account  of  the  inclusion  or  omission  of  subjects  in 
the  curriculum ; 

Thirdly,  of  the  thoroughness  or  otherwise  of  their  coordination  ; 

Fourthly,  of  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  various  necessary  divisions 

of  the  whole  range  of  secondary  education; 
And,  finally,  of  its  place  in  the  entire  educational  field,  or  what  may  be 

called  its  eft'ectiveness  as  an  integral  part  of  public  education. 

Though  by  no  means  exhaustive,  this  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  comparison. 

Unfortunately  the  fourth  consideration  (d)  must  be  somewhat  indefinite  on 
account  of  lack  of  organisation.  Turning,  hoAvever,  to  the  various  questions  in  the 
above  order,  we  consider  first  (a),  viz.,  the  teaching  in  individual  subjects. 

2.  Teaching  of  Individual  Subjects. — The  thorough  organisation  of  education 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  admits  of  a  high  degree  of  specialism  in  teaching, 
analogous  to  that  of  universities.  Frovided  that  tJie  teacher  has  previously  had  a 
liberal  education,  so  as  to  confer  breadth  of  view,  it  is  an  immense  gain  when  he  is 
able  to  focus  his  whole  professional  attention  upon  a  limited  field.  Tliis  confers  a 
thoroughness  and  power  not  otherwise  attainable,  so  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
an  educational  organisation  which  secures  this  has  great  advantages.  On  comparing 
conditions  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  European  teacher  is  able  to  discharge  his  j)ro- 
fessional  functions  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than  the  teacher  of  this  State. 

Individual  cases  to  the  contrary  do  not  impugn  this  dictum  :  the  general  case 
is  that  too  many  subjects  are  required  to  be  taught  by  the  one  master.  In  order  to 
bring  the  specialism  of  continental  teaching  into  strong  relief  the  matter  has 
frequently  been  referred  to  in  the  report,  as  a  reference  to  the  following  passages 
will  shew : — 


(c) 
(d) 

(e) 


Austria    ...Chap. 

IX. 

sees. 

4-6 

Saxony 

..Chap 

XXI. 

sec.  27 

Hungary...     „ 

X. 

sec. 

•22 

Baden 

j> 

XXI. 

„    28 

Belgium  ...    „ 

XI. 

sees. 

3-4 

Germany     . 

5» 

XXII. 

sees.  1-7 

France    ..-.    „ 

XIV. 

sec. 

V> 

Greece 

5> 

XXIII. 

„    3-4 

)>         ...     jj 

XV. 

sees. 

2-6 

Holland 

•           5) 

XXIV. 

„    5-6,18 

Prussia    ...    „ 

XXI. 

)} 

3-18, 

Italy 

>) 

XXV. 

sec.  11 

22-25 

Russia 

J> 

XXVI. 

»    7 

Bavaria  ...    „ 

XXI. 

sec. 

26 

Switzerland.. 

J> 

XXX. 

„  SO 
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3.  Limited  time  s2oent  in  teaching. — The  limitation  of  tlic  amount  of  teaching 
required  daily  of  the  secondary  teacher  has  also  an  importance  not  adequately 
appreciated  in  this  State.  In  a  University,  the  actual  time  spent  by  each  member 
of  the  staff  in  actual  teaching  (lecturing)  is  always  very  small.  The  balance  is 
occupied  in  reading  special  subjects  and  in  research  or  scientific  investigation,  and 
also  in  keeping  necessary  touch  with  the  general  development  of  knowledge,  since 
any  sane  teacher  wdll  endeavour  to  maintain  breadth  of  view. 

As  the  grade  of  teaching  advances,  this  limitation  becomes  increasingly 
important;  the  ratio  of  time  spent  in  actual  teaching  to  that  spent  iti  study  and 
research  becomes  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  standard  of  teaching  advances,  and 
experience  shews  that  this  alone  is  compatible  witb  excellence.  The  intellectual 
demand,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  increasingly  severe  as  the  grade  progresses. 

In  a  satisfactory  educational  system  there  must  therefore,  in  passing  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  of  instruction,  be  a  continual  diminution  in  the 
hours  spent  by  individual  teachers  in  actual  teaching. 

Secondary  education  in  Europe — and  America  also — is  so  organised  as  to 
conform  to  this  requirement,  and  on  referring  to  the  various  chapters  of  the  Report, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  actual  number  of  hours  of  teaching  are  less  for  the  staff  of 
the  secondary  than  for  those  of  the  primary  school,  and  also  less  for  the  higher 
division  of  the  secondary  than  for  its  lower  division.  The  directors  are  occupied 
least  of  all  in  actual  teaching. 

The  time-table  for  the  2nd  Higher  Burgher  School  at  Amsterdam  will 
illustrate  the  details  of  the  occupation  of  the  teaching  staff.  It  should  be  noticed 
that  it  is  totally  different  from  our  State  system  [Chap.  XXIV.  sec.  13]. 

Take  at  random  any  subject,  geography  for  example.  The  following  is  the 
occupation  of  its  teacher,  Hagedoorn,  in  the  school  to  which  reference  is  made  : — 

Monday— 10;  11;  2.20.  Tuesdav— 9 ;  10;  11;  1.30.  Wednesday— 9 ; 
10.40;  11.30.  Thursday— 9;  "^iO.  Priday— 9;  10;  11;  2.20;  3.10. 
Saturday — 9. 

The  teacher  of  Natural  History  is  Heinsius  :  his  occupation  is — 

Monday— 9;  10;  11.  Tuesday— 9;  10;  130;  3.10.  Wednesday— 9;  9.50; 
10.40;  11.30.  'J'hursday— 9;  10.  Friday— 1.30;  2.20;  3.10.  Saturday— 
9.50;  10.40. 

Some  of  the  lessons  are  1  hour  and  some  only  50  minutes  in  this  institution, 
i.e.,  nominally ,  actually  they  are  less  than  this. 

The  practice  of  teaching  for  a  limited  number  of  houi^s  is  characteristic  of 
Europe.     For  another  example  see  the  Russian  system.     [Chap.  XXVI,  sec.  7.] 

Excellence  in  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  Europe  is  assured  by  the  high 
degree  of  special  knowledge  tchich  the  regime  of  limiting  the  actual  number  of  hours 
teaching  makes  possible,  and  by  the  tradition  that  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  he  professes  must  be  very  thorough. 

That  the  state  of  the  organisation  of  secondary  education  in  New  South  Wales 
does  not  conform  in  the  same  degree  to  these  traditions,  and  does  not  afford  the 
secondary  teacher  the  same  opportunity  for  thoroughness,  is  a  serious  defect  therein. 

In  the  Yearly  Reports  of  continental  schools,  printed  for  public  information, 
there  are  very  frequently  added,  as  appendices,  original  papers  by  the  directors  or 
teachers,  i.e.,  papers  containing  the  results  of  original  researches  or  discoveries  in 
the  fields  of  literature  or  science.  So  that  European  teachers  are  workers  in  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  are  not  merely  well-informed  teachers  of  what  has 
already  been  acquired  by  others'  genius  or  assiduity.  This  increases  their  ptersonal 
influence  and  power  of  stimulating  their  students. 

4.  The  Status  of  the  Secondary  Teacher. — The  status  of  the  secondary 
teacher  is  much  better  defined  in  Europe  than  with  us.  This  depends  partly  upon 
his  title,^  but  more  upon  public  recognition  of  the  importance  of  his  office. 

Throughout  Eurojic  the  secondary  system  ends  for  those  who  pass  the  final 
examination  either  in  a  baccalaureate,  or  in  a  certificate  of  maturity,  w^hicli  is 
practically  the  same  thing.     By  those  who  know  anything  of  it,  it  is  admitted  that 

the 

'  He  ia,  for  example,  legallj'  a  "  Professor  "  when  he  ha'!  atta'ned  a  certain  grade  in  German  secondary  education. 
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the  Arbiturienteii  Examen  of  Austria,  Germany,  etc.,  is  much  more  severe  than  the 
matriculation  examination,  the  passing  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  regularly 
enter  upon  the  courses  of  an  English  University. 

The  fact  that  the  secondary  teacher  of  Europe  is  charged  with  a  responsible 
duty  of  this  kind  testifies  to  his  status. 

5.  Importance  of  the  Status  of  Secondary  Teachers. — A  traditional  appre- 
ciation of  education  depends  very  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  pupil, 
during  the  formative  period  of  his  career,  toward  his  master  or  professor.  The 
thoroughness  of  a  highly  educated  and  highly  trained  teaching- staff  is  not  only  a 
factor  of  immediate  value  in  furnishing  good  education,  it  also  creates  a  high 
public  ideal  of  what  is  implied  therein.  That  is  exactly  where  the  situation  is 
unfavourable  for  its  while  the  state  of  educational  organisation  remains  as  it  is. 

The  indirect  consequence  of  a  favourable  change  of  public  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  secondary  teacher  would  be  very  great,  but  it  involves,  of  course, 
an  actual  improvement  in  his  educational  and  general  status  :  he  must  at  least  be 
given  as  excellent  an  opportunity  as  his  European  confrere. 

6.  The  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools. — Mere  school-programmes  do  not 
in  themselves  furnish  very  definite  information  as  to  the  character  of  teaching. 
Latin,  for  example,  taught  by  a  man  who  can  express  himself  extempore  in  the 
language,  whose  diction  is  excellent,  who  has  a  commanding  knowledge  of  ancient 
history  and  the  literature  of  the  language,  is  a  very  difi'erent  thing  from  Latin 
taught  by  one  who  has  to  use  crib,  dictionary,  and  grammar.  Similar  observations 
hold  good  for  other  subjects.  In  comparing  the  European  curricula  with  our  own, 
it  is  not  sufficient  therefore  to  merely  observe  whether  the  same  subjects  are  taught 
or  not ;  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  also  of  the  efiiciency  of  the  teaching. 

The  evidence  in  Chap.  Ill,  as  to  the  teaching  of  classic  languages,  is  that 
it  cannot  compare  with  the  teaching,  say,  in  Germany  [Chap.  Ill,  last  paragraph, 
sec.  9  ;  see  also  sees.  3-13-17]. 

The  difference  in  the  teaching  of  languages  generally,  and  particularly  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages,  has  been  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  the  Interim 
Report!     [See  Chap.  XXII,  sees.  1-22,  pp.  197-211.] 

That  similarly,  the  teaching  of  science  cannot  compare  with  that  of  Europe  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  not  only  are  our  science  teachers  less  eminently  quali- 
fied— since  they  are  not  given  the  opportunity  to  specialise — they  have  also  no 
adequate  equipment  for  the  jmrpose  in  view. 

One  conspicuous  feature  of  difference  between  the  Continental  and  our 
curricula,  is  the  introduction  in  the  former  of  what  is  known  in  Germany  and 
Austria  as  "  Fhilosophische  Propxcdeutik."  The  great  value  of  this  is  that  it  tends 
to  unify  the  conceptions  of  the  various  sciences,  so  as  to  make  them  form  part  of  a 
general  system  of  thought.  The  grasp  of  the  continental  student  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  fundamental  scientific  conceptions  is  increased,  and  his  general 
mental  outlook  is  greatly  enlarged  thereby.  Teaching  of  the  same  character  is 
greatly  needed  by  those  who  attend  the  science  and  professional  courses  in  our 
University,  and  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  received  it  during  the  career  in  the 
secondary  school. 

7.  Coordination  of  the  Curricula. — A  review  of  the  continental  systems 
can  lead  to  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is  that  perfectly  definite  educational  paths  in 
secondary  education  are  alone  consistent  with  thorough  education,  and  the  three-fold 
path  of  the  German  and  other  systems  has  many  advantages.  In  the  Gei'man 
system  the  defects,  if  any,  are  the  weakness  of  the  science  portion  of  the  curriculum 
in  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  want  of  liberality  in  not  allowing  the  student  to  take 
any  two  languages  whatever,  as  in  Erance. 

Looking  carefully  into  the  question,  "  which,  among  the  existing  forms  of 
secondary  education,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  general?,"  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
may  take  the  "  Bealgymnasimn  "  practically  as  model,  and  in  Cliapter  II,  sec.  10 

of 

*  Lectures  have  been  recently  piven   in  the   Unhersity  of  Sydney  by  Professor  Francis  Anderson  for  certain 
rotessional  students  of  the  saiu?  object  iu  view. 
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of  this  Report,  it  is  suggested  that  Science,  Latin  and  one  modern  language,  together 
of  course  with  the  mother-tongue,  should  be  regarded  as  the  normal  form  of 
secondary  education,  and  the  other  forms  as  variants. 

The  principle  underlying  the  decision  as  to  curriculum,  is  that  the  place  of 
pre-eminence  should  be  accorded  to  our  own  language,  the  second  place  to  science,  and 
the  third  to  other  languages,  ancient  or  modern.  That  will  produce  what  may  he 
called  literary  balance,  and  it  assigns  the  mother-tongue  its  proper  place  in  our 
educational  esteem. 

A  sufficient  indication  of  coordination  has  been  given  in  an  earlier  part  of 
the  Summary. 

Touching  the  question  of  curricula  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  one  which 
might  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  decided  improvement  on  the  general  idea  of  the  reform 
curriculum  of  Germany,  by  means  of  which  the  subje<;ts  are  the  same  for  all  classes 
up  to  12  years  of  age,  the  division  then  being  into  three  branches.  The  reader 
interested  in  the  question  should  consult  Chap.  XIX,  sees.  1-18. 

The  hours  per  week,  from  30  to  32  for  the  higher  classes  in  Germany,  are 
perhaps  long.  In  view  of  the  climate  of  this  territory  the  lessons  instead  of  being 
hour  lessons  might  be  somewhat  shortened,  and  the  time-table  brought  within 
reasonable  compass  in  that  way. 

8.  Inefficiency/  of  Secondary  Education  in  New  South  TVales. — Whether  we 
look  upon  secondary  education  as  a  preparation  for  higher  education,  or  as  the  last 
stage  of  preparation  for  some  career  or  calling  in  life,  the  result,  on  making  a 
comparison  of  what  is  available  in  this  State  with  what  is  available  in  Europe,  is 
the  same,  viz.,  that  with  us  education  is  inferior.  The  lengthy  Eeport,  hereinafter, 
will  fail  in  its  object,  if  it  does  not  impress  this  fact  on  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has 
sufficient  interest  in  the  great  question  of  public  education  to  investigate  the  whole 
matter.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner  our 
Secondary  System  is  by  comparison  humiliatingly  imperfect,and  that  this  imperfection 
has  a  serious  reaction  on  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  as  already  pointed  out. 

As  a  preparation  for  any  career  whatever,  it  is  defective,  because  in  respect 
of  a  knowledge  of  either  ancient  or  modern  literature  or  of  science,  the  school-pupil 
in  our  State  does  not  leave  his  school  as  well-equipped  as  the  student  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  Europe,  or  of  those  of  many  States  in  America. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  secondary  school  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
efficiency  of  primary  instruction.  Hence  from  the  standpoint  of  public  education, 
the  absence  of  a  secondary  system  comparable  to  that  of  Europe  must  be  regarded 
as  a  grave  defect,  and  one  Avhich  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  good  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

9.  Tendency  to  Absence  of  Thoroughness. — Under  the  present  system  of  the 
State,  the  standard  of  secondary  education  is  in  some  measure  decided  by  the  view 
taken  by  the  University  authorities  as  to  Avhat  should  be  required  of  those  admitted 
to  its  regular  courses.  Through  the  Junior  and  Senior  Public  Examinations  and  the 
Matriculation  Examination,  the  University  gives,  in  a  somewhat  indefinite  way,  an 
indication  of  its  view,  and  public  information  as  to  this  is  afforded  by  the  annual 
publication  of  the  small  manual  concerning  these  examinations. 

In  the  absence  of  the  organisation  of  secondary  education  in  this  State,  this 
virtual  appraisement  by  the  University  of  the  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the 
varioiis  schools  is  unavoidable.  Being  absolutely  disinterested,  and  being  also  an 
authority  on  higher  educational  matters,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  various  schools 
should  recognise  the  decisions  of  the  University  as  carrying  greater  weight  than 
those  of  any  other  available  authority. 

This  condition  of  things  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  either  side. 
No  intelligent  critic  of  the  work  done  in  the  University  will  fail  to  recognise  that  it 
is  limited  and  hampered  by  the  imperfections  of  the  secondary  education  of  the 
State.  Nevertheless,  no  arbitrary  decision  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  examinations 
has  the  character  of  a  true  remedy.  It  will  tend  under  the  existing  state  of  things 
rather  to  accentuate  an  evil  already  deplorable,  viz.,  the  practice  of  "  cramming." 
This  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  satisfying  examiners  by  an  endeavour  to  focus 
attention  on  the  probable  I'ange  of  the  examination  rather  than  to  become  generally 
proficient  in  the  subject  of  examination.     The  point  is  worth  attention. 

10. 


10.  Advantafje  of  Examination  h\j  Teanhing-Staff. — The  appraisement  of 
educational  progress  thi'ough  examinations  held  by  an  outside  authority  is,  at 
best,  always  an  unsatisfactory  proceeding.  If  this  is  not  immediately  obvious  it 
Avill  become  so  by  considering  a  regime  in  which  the  jirofessional  qualification  of 
the  teacher  is  invariably  assured,  and  in  which  the  instructor  of  the  pupil  or  student 
is  himself  the  appraiser  of  the  success  or  otlierwise  of  the  pupil. 

In  a  University,  the  professional  staff  must  necessarily  be  the  examiners  ;  to 
go  beyond  them  would  imply  a  doubt  as  to  their  competency.  Unless  grave 
mistakes  are  made  in  their  appcintments — in  which  case  an  outside  examination 
would  be  no  remedy — they  must  be  regarded  as  the  proper  persons  to  judge  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  those  studying  under  them.  In  the  same  Avay  under  an  educational 
syste^n  toith  definite  curricula,  and  (juarantecing  satisfactory  qtmlification  of  the 
secondary  teachers,  there  ivould  be  no  reason  whatever  for  hesitating  to  charge  them 
with  the  responsibility  of  holding  the  final  examinations,  and  of  deciding  whether  a 
pupil  had  qualified  himself  to  proceed  to  higher  studies. 

Given  therefore,  uniform  organisation  as  to  curricula,  it  would  be  for  the 
secondary  school  to  say  Avhether  the  pupil  was  qualified  to  enter  as  a  regular  student 
into  the  University  ;  not  for  the  University. 

The  point  is  so  important  as  to  demand  special  attention, 

11.  The  Evil  of  "  Cramming."  Secondary  schools  in  New  South  Wales  are 
under  the  temptation  of  endeavouring  to  appear  well  in  public  estimation  through 
the  percentage  of  passes  they  obtain  in  the  pupils  sent  on  for  the  University 
examinations.  This  tends  to  a  certain  amount  of  concentration  of  effort  upon  those 
who  intend  to  present  themselves  for  the  examination.  This  concentration  is  not 
general,  but  special ;  it  is  directed  solely  to  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taken  up. 
In  other  words  our  educational  organisation  is  such  that  special  "  cramming "  to 
pass  examinations  is  a  characteristic  feature. 

We  may  first  notice  the  physical  consequences  of  this.  The  interdependence 
of  the  school's  reputation  and  the  percentage  of  passes  tempts  the  teaching  staff's 
of  such  schools  to  put  the  pupils  under  very  great  pressure,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  boarding-schools.  The  parents  are  either  unaware  of  this,  or  they  imagine  it  is 
the  price  to  be  paid  for  success  ;  and  cases  are  not  unknown  where  the  health  has 
been  permanently  impaired  by  the  process,  especially  in  the  case  of  female  pupils, 
on  whom  the  heavy  work,  as  a  rule,  falls  during  and  immediately  after  the  period 
of  pubescence.     Occasionally,  even  the  gravest  results  follow. 

No  educationist  of  any  reputation  will  defend  "cramming"  as  an  educational 
process. 

The  scheme  of  submitting  oneself  to  an  examination  held  by  an  outside  body 
involves  the  employment  of  what  are  known  as  coaches.  Coaches  have  a  double 
function.  In  part  they  are,  of  course,  true  teachers ;  but  the  teaching  element  in 
their  work  is  not  its  characteristic  feature.  They  are  concerned,  not  with  thorough- 
ness, but  with  skill  in  passing  examinations.  Their  experience  of  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  examiners,  and  of  the  history  of  preceding  examinations,  is  as  important  as  their 
knowledge.  Whether  it  is  generally  recognised  by  those  wlio  have  the  honour  of 
setting  the  questions  at  examinations  or  not,  coaches  believe  that,  by  a  process  of 
elimination,  they  can  guide  those  who  requisition  their  services  as  to  hoAV  to  prepare 
for  a  particular  examination.  They  classify  previous  questions,  then  analyse  them, 
and  endeavour  to  determine  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  examiner  in  such  a  way  as  to 
decide  what  he  is  likely  to  do  in  his  next  paper.  Noticing  the  character  of  the 
papers  recently  set,  he  advises  the  candidate  that  he  will  do  well  to  disregard  them 
and  work  on  other  lines.  The  personality  of  the  examiner  is  for  him  a  far  more 
important  study  than  almost  anything  else.  Experience  has  shewn  that  he  would  be 
in  the  last  degree  unwise  if  he  merely  urged  his  pupil  to  acquire  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  and  then  take  his  chances.  The  "  coach's  "  Avhole  business  is 
to  help  his  client  to  distinguish  himself  with  but  a  modicum  of  knowledge ;  and  it 
is  generally  believed  that  pupils  preparing  for  an  examination  will  do  academically 
better  by  a  Avisely-guided  system  of  "  cramming "  than  they  will  by  broad  and 
systematic  reading. 

The  scheme  is  as  demoralising  as  it  is  unnecessary.  Its  influence  will  dis- 
appear almost  completely  when  we  have  a  definitely  organised  scheme  and 
thoroughly  educated  teacliing  staffs  in  secondary  schools,  to  deal  with  the  pvipils 
xinder  their  own  care,  and  appraise  the  educational  status  of  those  pupils. 
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It  is  this  fact  that  has  been  recognised  in  the  European  systems  ;  and  the 
graduating  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  school  career,  held  over  the  entire  terri- 
tory, are  a  great  advantage  over  our  system. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  without  examinations,  but  real  educational 
advance  involves  the  abandonment,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  examinations  that  lead 
to  "  cramming."     That  is  really  the  whole  point. 

12.  Minimising  the  evils  of  JExaminalions. — We  must  not  be  premature  in  any 
endeavour  to  dispense  with  the  present  regime.  Before  public  examinations,  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University,  can  be  dispensed  with,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  secondary  education  he  properly  and  definitely  organised,  and  that  the  teachers 
in  secondary  schools  be  professionally  educated  and  trained. 

The  organisation  of  secondary  education  Avill  involve  a  limitation  of  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  existing  system,  but  this  limitation  is  in  the  public  interest, 
and  its  incidence  will  not  be  felt  as  a  hardship  if  it  is  brought  out  by  a  definitely 
indicated  scheme  of  declared  reform. 

The  imperfect  character  of  a  decision,  based  upon  the  way  in  which  a  paper 
is  answered  by  an  examinee  working  under  abnormal  conditions,  with  time 
limitations,  subject  to  the  chance  of  indisposition  occurring,  and  to  a  certain 
amount  of  nervous  excitement  and  tension,^  is  so  glaring  as  to  need  but  mention. 

When  the  examinee  is  at  work  under  conditions  more  closely  approximating 
to  the  ordinary  conditions,  and  is  assured  that  his  whole  career  will  be  taken  into 
account,  the  situation  is  quite  different  and  certainly  more  just. 

To  promote  steady  effort  and  thoroughness  is  vastly  better,  educationally,  and 
an  organisation  of  public  education  whicli  is  favourable  to  steady  effort,  governed  by 
rational  educational  methods,  is  much  to  be  desired.  It  may  take  some  time 
to  bring  this  about,  but  that  the  change  should  be  made  is  incontestable. 

For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  defects  of  secondary  education  in  the  State, 
reference  should  be  made  to  Chap.  XXX,  sees.  1-10. 

13.  Connection  of  Secondary  Education  with  University. — To  rightly  appre- 
ciate secondary  education,  it  has  been  necessary  to  discuss  the  function  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  an  educational  system,  and  to  shew  its  reaction  thereon.  For  that  reason 
chapter  XXXII  in  the  Heport  has  been  written.  The  complete  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  highest  form  of  education,  in  connection  with  secondary  education, 
would  be  out  of  place  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  take  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  secondary  education  affects  the  work  of  the  University. 

The  grade  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State  is  such  that  the 
University  does  not  and  cannot  work  on  a  plane  comparable  to  that  of  the  Universi- 
ties of  Germany  and  other  Countries  of  Europe,  and /or  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
preparation  of  the  student  is  insufficient. 

The  living  power  of  a  university  worthy  of  the  name  depends  upon  its 
original  activity  and  its  capacity  to  stimulate  students  to  the  highest  possible  effort. 

The  attaching  of  importance  in  a  University  to  the  poicer  of  teaching,  instead 
of  to  the  genius  for  research,  is,  in  itself,  an  evidence  of  the  failure  of  our  secondary- 
school  svstem.     This  is  the  verv  serious  fact  we  have  to  face. 

University  professors,  whose  time  is  frittered  away  in  elementary  teaching, 
will  never  have  that  mental  freshness  and  exhilaration  which  comes  from  the 
stimulus  of  the  highest  planes  of  human  endeavour.  Anything  to  which  they  may 
attain  is  attained  at  undue  cost,  viz.,  that  of  abnormally  stimulated  instead  of  purely 
spontaneous  effort.  Tlie  absence  of  a  good  secondary-school  system  not  only  wholly 
alters  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  community,  and  lowers  the  plane  of  work  and 
the  influence  of  a  University,  it  also  lessens  sympathy  with  higher  effort.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  our  Z^niversity  life  and  University 
effort  loill  never  bear  comparison  with  that  of  a  Continental  University  until  the 
undergraduate  enters  properly  prepared  for  the  higher  plane  of  work. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  the  interior  of  University  life  know  also  that 
every  capable  professor  deplores  the  fact  that  he  cannot  lecture  on  the  plane  that  he 
would  desire.  Hence  he  himself  has  neither  the  stimulus,  nor  is  he  as  stimulating, 
as  he  would  be  under  the  continental  system. 

14 

'  TJii-?  operates  very  differently  with  different  individitaU. 
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14.  Significance  of  the  University  for  lower  forms  of  Education. — The  opinion 
has  been  sometimes  expressed,  that  if  elementary  education  he  made  satisfactory, 
secondary  and  higher  education  may  well  be  left  to  look  after  themselves.  Were  it 
not  that  persons  who  have  received  some  of  its  benefits  and  profess  an  interest  in 
education  are  known  to  the  Commissioner  to  express  such  a  view,  it  might  seem 
unnecessary  to  offer  any  reply.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  there  is  a  reaction 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  forms  of  education. 

That  the  English  University  is  not  always  of  a  democratic  type  may  be 
responsible  for  this  view.  Against  it  may  be  set  the  fact  that  Frederick  William  III, 
after  the  crushing  defeat  inflicted  by  Napoleon  at  Jena,  1806,  founded  the  University 
of  Berlin  for  the  express  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  retrieve  by  intellectual  power 
what  had  been  lost  through  physical.  It  is  only  when  it  is  remembered  to  what 
terrible  straits  the  country  was  reduced  that  one  idealises  what  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  significance  of  the  highest  planes  of  educiition  for  the  development  of  a  people 
was  exhibited  by  the  King  and  his  Councillors. 

That  Germany  has,  all  through,  lavishly  spent  money  to  reinforce  its  brain- 
power will  appear  from  the  fact  that  "  the  total  sum  spent  by  the  British  Government 
for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  less  [even)  now  that  the  State  endowment  oj 
one  of  the  twenty -two  German  Universities  was  more  than  ten  years  ago''  This  fact 
is  so  astounding  that  the  statistics  on  Avhich  it  is  based  are  given  in  the  Report. 
[Chap.  XXXII,  sec.  7.] 

As  a  community  we  do  not  yet  realise  the  immense  importance  of  a  University 
of  the  research  type  to  the  community,  and  to  the  spirit  which  should  govern  the 
lower  forms  of  education. 

Our  educational  practice  in  this  State  has  been  to  work  rather  from  the  lower 
forms  of  education  upward,  instead  of  from  the  higher  forms  downward.  That  is  a 
misfortune.  The  history  of  higher  educational  efl'ort  throughout  tlie  world  has  shewn 
that  the  well-being  of  communiiips,  under  Hie  conditions  of  tlie  modern  icorld,  depends 
upon  the  directice  influences  of  higlier  hiowledge.  If  our  State  is  to  advance,  the 
larger  horizon  which  comes  with  higher  education  must  influence  our  whole 
educational  system,  and  be  the  guide  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  activity. 
Higher  education  must  more  powerfully  stimulate  secondary  education  than  it  has 
done  in  the  past.  The  primary  teacher  too  must  derive  his  stimulus  rather  from  the 
secondary  teacher  than  from  his  fellow-teacher.  It  is  by  such  a  regime,  viz.,  one  in 
which  the  higher  and  moi'e  original  activities  coming  through  the  highest  forms  of 
education  tend  to  reach  down  and  stimulate  the  loAver,  that  we  shall  best  develope, 
and  Germany  and  German  advancement  is  an  historic  evidence  of  this. 

The  absence  of  this  healthy  interaction,  a  result  partly  due  to  our  defective 
educational  organisation,  is  one  of  the  defects  which  requires  to  be  remedied. 


IX. 
REFORM  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

[G,   H.   KNIBBS.l 

1.  Prefatory  Remarks.- — Assuming  that  the  inferiority  of  our  educational 
system  has  been  completely  demonstrated — an  imbiassed  examination  of  the  question 
can  lead  to  no  other  conclusion, — and  that  the  degree  of  inferiority  is  serious,  the 
question  of  reform  becomes  urgent. 

Reform  means  expense  ;  but  apart  from  that  factor,  the  task  is  one  of  great 
difficulty.  A  good  educational  system  is  not  the  creation  of  a  day,  nor  of  a  year, 
nor  of  a  decade,  because  it  touclies  all  grades  of  education,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  and  the  results  are  attained  but  slowly. 

Reform  must  be  steadily  and  continuously  developed,  and  forward  steps  taken 
whenever  economic  conditions,  and  conditions  dependent  upon  educational  personnel, 
allow  of  the  advance.  Each  step  in  the  progress  is  a  point  of  vantage  facilitating 
further  reform.  As  teachers  become  abler,  so  also  do  their  pupils.  As  the  scheme 
is  perfected,  the  better  condition  makes  the  ue:^t  step  easier. 

Existing 
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Existing  organisation  and  existing  traditions  have  to  be  changed;  and 
whether  we  move  slowly  or  more  rapidly,  each  step,  as  it  has  been  remarked  in  the 
daily  Press,  must  be  in  the  right  direction.  That  is  why  the  aim-point  must  be 
definite,  and  why  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  determined,  so  as  to  embrace 
complete  reform. 

Each  step  in  itself  may  not  absolutely  conform  to  the  new  ideal  created  as  the 
aim-point  of  all  effort.  It  is  not  essential  that  it  should,  but  it  is  essential  that  its 
trend  shall  be  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  imperative  that  it  shall  contribute  to 
the  final  result  instead  of  hindering  it. 

2.  The  Creation  of  a  New  Ideal  of  Secondary  Education. — The  first  essential 
of  reform  is  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  truth  about  our  educational  status,  and 
the  second  the  creation  of  an  ideal  educational  system  to  serve  as  a  steady  guide  for 
our  steps  toioard  reform. 

So  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Commissioners,  in 
their  examinations  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  world,  and  in  their  E/Cport  and 
recommendations,  to  keep  in  view  these  two  essentials.  And  it  is  their  hope  that 
the  Report  will  be  of  some  slight  service  as  a  first  effort  toward  creating  the  new 
ideal,  which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  better  system. 

3.  Heform  must  commence  in  the  State  Schools. — The  control  of  the  State 
over  its  own  schools  is  direct  and  absolute,  and  it  has,  therefore,  an  opportunity,  the 
nature  of  which  may  be  indicated.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  if  the 
incompetency  of  the  present  method  of  staffing  the  schools  is  to  alter,  normal  schools 
will  have  to  be  created,  so  that  the  primary  teachers  may  be  properly  educated  and 
trained  for  their  work,  the  alternative  being  that  we  shall  continvie  to  send  out  as 
heretofore  untrained  teachers,  with  the  result  that  the  defects  of  our  primary 
education  will  remain. 

The  secondary  education  in  these  normal  schools  could,  to  a  limited  extent, 
constitute  the  outward  expression  of  the  new  idea ;  their  internal  arrangement  and 
equipment  could  be  made  to  reflect  the  modern  idea  of  educational  machinery,  and 
be  made  worthy  of  a  State  system  of  public  education. 

In  the  matter  of  personnel,  one  cannot  at  once  get  the  results  of  the  more 
elaborate  and  perfect  training  described  in  the  Report,  but  it  is  possible  to  secure  a 
staff  of  progressive  teachers,  ready  to  adopt  better  methods,  and  in  earnest  about 
reform. 

The  Commissioners  have  already  proposed  that  suitably  qualified  teachers  be 
sent  to  study  the  training  of  primary  teachers  in  Europe  and  America.  The  services 
of  these  would  be  valuable  in  the  way  of  contributing  to  the  desired  end. 

4.  Secondary  Education  for  Primary  Teachers. — Initially,  the  norm,al  schools 
might  form  a  special  section  of  the  State  secondary  schools,  somewhat  on  the  lines 
outlined  in  the  Interim  Report  in  connection  with  the  Geneva  system.  [Chap.  Y. 
sees.  3,  4,  pp.  33-36,  Interim  Report.]  Such  a  scheme  would  admit  of  the  scope  of 
the  work  in  the  secondary  schools  covering  a  wide  basis,  and  thus  it  would  be 
calculated  to  insure  their  success  in  a  general  way,  and  independently  of  their 
special  function  as  normal  schools. 

5.  Secondary  Schools  in  Larger  Centres  of  Population. — Should  we  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  results  of  a  better  educational  system  justify  a  much  larger 
expenditure  than  the  present  one,  and  hesitate  to  deal  with  reform  on  an  adequate 
scale,  a  beginning  can  at  least  be  made.  The  first  school  might  well  be  established  in 
the  Metropolis,  and,  later  on,  schools  in  the  larger  country  centres  could  be  founded. 

This  course  would  have  the  advantage  of  making  secondary  education  avail- 
able to  a  larger  number  of  students  scattered  over  the  State,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  provide  the  form  of  education  particularly  needed  for  the  proper  education  of 
the  primary  teacher. 

The  time  is  not  ripe,  nor  is  our  population  sufficiently  large,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  separate  schools  of  the  three  types  referred  to.  Nor  would  it  be  necessary, 
if  initially  we  decided  to  make  English  and  Science  the  subjects  common  to  all 
branches.  The  difficulty  would  be  still  further  relieved  if,  instead  of  attempting  to 
force  the  choice  as  to  languages,  wc  allowed  the  option  of  any  two,  ancient  or 
modern.  6. 
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6.  Necessity  for  excellence  in  the  State  Secondary  Schools. — The  proper 
organisation  of  education  requires  that  ultiniately  it  should  be  subject  to  State 
control,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  brought  properly  unified  and  co-ordinated. 

Since  coercive  methods  are  not  hj  any  means  the  wisest,  if  the  State  is  to 
insist  upon  control,  its  Education  Department,  its  personnel  and  methods,  must 
commend  themselves  to  educationists  and  to  the  public.  It  must  practically  govern 
by  moral  influence  and  acquire  its  power  by  virtue  of  the  excellence  of  its  administra- 
tion. This  matter  was  dealt  with  at  some  lengtii  in  the  Interim  Report.  (See 
Summary,  Chap.  VI  [,  sees.  4,  14,  pp.  50-2;  and  body  of  that  Eeport,  Chap.  LV, 
sees.  4,  5,  8,  19,  pp.  476- ISO.) 

In  order  to  acquire  the  sincere  respect  and  confidence  of  the  public,  in  any 
attempt  to  lead  the  way  in  the  reform  of  secondary  education,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  State  Secondary  Schools  public  advertisements  cfthe  significance  of  a  better 
regime  than  that  at  present  existing.  When  the  State  effort  in  secondary  education 
has  commended  itself  to  educationists  and  to  others  who  take  any  serious  interest 
in  education,  the  major  part  of  the  difficulty  Avill  have  been  overcome  ;  in  fact  the 
difficulty  of  getting  cordial  co-operation  in  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  secondary  education  will  then  have  vanished. 

7.  First  Steps  towards  Reform. — After  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
has  put  its  own  house  in  order,  it  is  desirable,  with  a  view  to  inducing  secondary 
schools  to  entertain  the  question  of  establishing  definite  and  widely  recognised 
curricula,  and  that  of  entering,  as  far  as  possible,  into  some  general  scheme  for  the 
co-ordination  of  secondary  education,  to  ask  them  voluntarily  to  make  returns 
affording  information  in  respect  to  the  following  matters,  viz.  : — 

(1)  The  members  of  the  regular  or  resident  teaching  stafp,  and  their  professional 

qualifications. 

(2)  The  same  in  regard  to  the  visiting  or  occasional  teachers. 

(3)  The  detailed  programme  for  every  course  of  study  which  may  be  pursued 
by  the  pupils  of  their  schools,  shewing  the  part  (if  any)  common  to  all 
courses,  and  the  individual  courses,  distinguishing  also  between  obligatory 
and  optional  subjects. 

(4)  The  time-tables  shewing  the  detailed  organisation  of  the  teaching. 

(5)  The  detail  of  the  psedagogical  equipment  of  the   school,  shewing  what 

portion  is  systematically  used  in  the  teaching. 

(6)  The  type  of  seating  accommodation,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  require- 

ments of  modern  school  hygiene  are  met. 

(7)  The  floor-space,  cubic  content,  and  window  area  ol;  the  class-rooms  used  for 

teaching,  together  with  the  actual  dimensions,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
for  which  they  are  designed. 

(8)  The  playground  or  recreation  area. 

(9)  General  matters  of  educational  interest  not  included  in  the  above. 

Later,  the  supply  of  such  returns  might  be  made  compulsory  in  the  case  of 
all  schools. 

8.  Registration  of  Teachers. — In  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education  in  England,  1895  (Vol.  I,  pj).  318-321),  the  question  of 
registration  of  teachers  was  discussed,  and  it  was  recommended  that  a  register  be 
esteblished  for  all  teachers  engaged  in  secondary  education.  Effect  has  since  been 
given  to  this  recommendation,  and  it  is  now  practically  incumbent  on  all  teachers 
in  England  to  secure  registration. 

This  is  an  important  step,  and  we  shall  do  well  here  to  insist  upon  the 
registration  of  the  entire  teaching-staff  of  secondary  and,  indeed,  of  all  schools 
Initially  it  Avould  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  have  a  record  of  the  professional 
qualifications  of  all  persons  engaged  in  teaching.  The  question  of  a  registration 
limiting  the  right  to  practice  as  a  teacher  could  come  tip  for  consideration  later. 

9. 
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9.  Promotion  of  the  Study  of  Secondary  Education. — It  would  be  difficult 
to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  promoting  in  every  suitable  way  tlie  study  of  the 
organised  systems  of  education  in  Europe,  so  tiiat  our  educational  consciousness 
shall  be  alert  to  the  essential  differences  between  them  and  the  unorganised  condition 
of  secondary  education  in  England  and  in  this  State.  As  already  remarked,  this 
Report  may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  attempt  to  make  a  contribution  thereto. 

The  real  significance  of  good  secondary  education  is  that  it  enables  both  the 
lower  and  higher  forms  to  achieve  their  ends.  It  is  a  necessary  link  in  the 
educational  chain,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  an  essential  feature  in  the  whole  mechanism. 
If  we  neglect  it,  we  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to  the  educational  traditions  of 
the  whole  of  Europe  and  America,  with  countries  where  the  lowest  and  highest 
forms  of  education  reach  a  plane  far  beyond  what  is  achieved  here,  where  the 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  is  more  thorough,  and  where  the  fruits  of 
education  confer  efficiency  in  the  field  of  industry,  commerce,  and  general  activity. 

10.  Is  Reform  FracticaMe  ? — The  practicability  of  reform  depends  upon  the 
measure  of  our  earnestness.  The  Conference  called  together  by  the  late  Minister 
for  Public  Instruction  [J.  Perry,  Esq.,  M.L.A.]  gave  a  clear  indication  of  an  earnest 
desire  on  the  part  of  primary  teachers  to  move  in  the  direction  of  reform,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote  it  was  decided  to  urge  the  abolition  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pupil- 
Teacher  System,  the  most  glaring  defect  in  our  educational  system.  So  complete  an 
abandonment  of  the  policy  of  the  past,  came  as  an  astonishment  to  those  who 
Avitnessed  it.  This  is  an  illustration  of  the  inlierent  force  of  a  better  regime. 
As  soon  as  the  more  excellent  way  is  understood,  it  Avill  be  acquiesced  in. 

Many  prominent  educationists,  who  are  concerned  more  directly  with 
secondary  than  with  primary  education,  threw  the  weight  of  their  influence  on  that 
occasion  into  the  movement  for  the  betterment  of  primary  education,  and  greatly 
helped  to  secure  a  brilliant  victory  in  the  cause  of  reform. 

One  may  be  hopeful,  therefore,  that  when  those  concerned  in  secondary 
education  devote  themselves  to  an  examination  of  tlie  issues  which  touch  this  branch 
of  educational  organisation,  the  result  will  be  equally  felicitous. 

The  educational  traditions  Avith  which  wc  have  grown  up  are  naturally 
tenacious  of  existence,  and  as  a  people  we  are  sufficiently  conservative,  apparently, 
not  to  make  mere  speculative  changes  in  this  direction.  The  known  earnestness  of 
our  educationists  will,  however,  ensure  a  revision  of  our  traditions,  and  one  can  rest 
satisfied  that  they  Avill  be  ultimately  transformed. 

Touching  the  question  of  popular  opinion,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a 
wide-spread  feeling  that  something  is  wrong  with  our  educational  system  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  part  which  secondary  education  ought  to  play  is  not  well  understood. 
The  too  common  opinion,  that  we  have  no  direct  and  national  interest  in  this  form 
of  education,  is  one  that  can  coexist  only  with  a  failure  to  understand  the  significance 
of  the  co-ordination  of  all  grades  of  public  education,  and  with  blindness  to  the 
teaching  of  educational  history  in  Europe  and  America.  Our  primary  schools  will 
never  be  what  they  ought  to  be  unless  we  systematically  bring  the  teachers  thereof, 
during  their  professional  training,  under  the  influence  of  the  knowledge  Avhich 
normally  comes  from  a  secondary  school.  They  are,  therefore,  absolutely  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  elementary  education,  as  was  shewn  in  the  Interim  Report. 

The  common  estimate  of  the  position  of  secondary  education  we  thus  see 
needs  be  altered  ;  for  unless  its  function  be  rightly  understood,  reform  is  not  likely 
to  take  place. 

The  Commissioner  writing  is  aware  that  the  ideal  which  he  is  attempting  to 
create  differs  from  the  popular  view.  The  new  view  is  justified  by  the  awakening 
sense  of  deficiency  which  is  giving  the  greatest  educationists  of  England  deep 
concern.  What  has  been  learnt  in  Europe,  and  in  many  States  of  America,  and  is 
being  learnt  in  the  Mother  Country  is,  that  secondary  education  is  an  indispensable 
feature  of  public  education,  and  one  which  must  not  be  neglected  if  the  State  is  not 
reduced  to  that  mediocrity  which  would  menace  its  very  existence. 

In  addition  to  the  importance  of  secondary  education  as  a  higher  stage  of 
preparation  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  its  relation  to  the  University  is  a  matter 
inviting  attention.  Erom  this  point  of  view,  the  ultimate  step,  the  final  aim  of  the 
whole  movement  of  reform  in  secondary  education,  is  to  free  the  University  from 
the  necessity  of  holding  mere  entrance  or  similar  public  examinations,  and  to  secure 
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a  higher  degree  of  preliminary  training  in  the  students  who  enter  it.  Then,  and 
then  alone,  can  it  work  on  the  plane  whicli  gives  it  the  essential  character  of  a 
University,  and  then  alone  will  it  he  free  from  the  necessity  of  spending  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  energy  on  merely  elementary  teaching  in  science. 

11.  Concluding  Remarks. — There  are  many  other  subjects  worth  discussion — 
for  example,  the  desirableness  of  teachers  being  occupied  fewer  hours  in  actual 
teaching  than  they  arc  at  present,  especiall;y  in  the  higher  grades  of  secondary  schools. 

The  Professional  Education  and  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  is  also  a 
matter  W'hich  is  worthy  of  elaborate  treatment.  The  Keport  contains  information, 
however,  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  contributes  something  to  their  discussion. 
Those  really  interested  therein  will  naturally  turn  to  the  body  of  the  Eeport  for 
information. 

The  Commissioner  desires  once  more  to  point  out  that  the  reading  of  this 
Summary  can  give  but  a  poor  conception  of  the  character  of  secondary  education 
throughout  the  world,  and  of  the  poverty  of  our  present  effort  in  that  direction. 

12.  Beconiniendatlons. — The  following  recommendations  give  merely  a 
general  indication  of  the  prominent  steps  in  reform,  and  are  to  be  read  in  connection 
■with  the  preceding  Summary  and  the  Report : — 

1.  The  immediate  establishment  in  the  metropolis  of  two  thoroughly  equipped 

State  Secondary  Schools,  one  for  each  sex,  Avith  classical,  "real,"  and 
modern  sections,  following  generally — but  not  exactly — the  type  of  the 
Gymnasium,  Eealgymnasium,  and  Higher  Eealschool  of  Germany ;  but 
having  in  addition  a  pa^dagogic  section  for  the  education  of  teachers. 

2.  The  establishment  later  of  similar  schools  in  the  larger  centres  of  population 

in  the  countrv. 

3.  The  registration — say  two  years  hence — of  all  schools  and  their  teaching- 

staffs,  throughout  the  State. 

General  Eemarks. — These  schools,  especially  the  metropolitan,  should  be 
equipped  on  modern  lines,  their  general  hygienic  arrangements  and  equipments 
corresponding  to  the  demands  of  modern  educational  ideas.  The  science  equipment 
should  include  apparatus,  models,  diagrams,  and  physical  and  chemical  laboratories, 
for  the  teaching  of  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  cosmography,  and 
astronomy,  and  should  be  of  the  type  found  in  the  European  secondary  schools. 


X. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

[.j.  \v.  turner.] 

Introduction. 

The  Commissioner,  in  investigating  the  question  of  secondary  education, 
studied  the  systems  in  existence  in  the  great  schools  of  England,  Ireland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  in 
addition  to  those  of  Germany,  France,  America,  and  Scotland,  but  time  will  only 
permit  of  anything  like  a  full  report  on  the  schools  of  the  last  four  countries. 

This  selection  has  been  made,  too,  because  the  Commissioner  believes  that  the 
secondary  school  systems,  which  obtain  in  those  particular  countries,  are  the  most 
likely  to  provide  us  with  the  best  types  of  secondary  education  for  introduction 
into  our  ow^n  State.  It  is  not  intended,  in  making  this  statement,  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  schools  in  the  other  countries,  but  in  a  Report  which  must  have 
some  finality,  the  Commissioner,  in  his  judgment,  gives  preference  to  those  schools 
which  he  has  specially  mentioned. 

The  most  important  point  to  bring  out  in  this  summary  is  the  adaptation  of  the 
schools,  which  are  fully  described  in  the  body  of  the  Report,  to  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  cities  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  intimately  connected  with 
this  view  is  the  question  of  the  school  curriculum  and  organisation  of  each  country. 
A  close  study  of  the  systems  will  show  the  foresight  and  judgment  of  the 
educationists  of  the  countries  mentioned,  and  will  give  us  an  indication  for  future 
guidance.  (I.) 
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(I.)  Curriculum. 
A. —  Germany. 

Germany  provides  three  classes  of  schools  for  tho  secondary  instruction  of 
its  boys  and  girls  : — 

1.  The  Gymnasium. 

2.  The  Realgymnasium. 

3.  The  Oberrealschule. 

Each  of  these  schools  has  a  nine  years'  course,  and  in  most  of  the  large 
cities  the  three  types  of  schools  are  found.  Admission  takes  place  after  a  three 
years'  course  in  a  preparatory  school  (very  frequently  found  attached  to  the  upper 
school)  at  about  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  the  teaching  of  the  sexes  separately  is 
universally  followed. 

1.  The  Gymnasium. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  classical  school  in  which  special  attention  is  given  to 
the  language  side,  particularly  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  Eoalgymnasium  is  a  reform  school,  Avith  Latin,  but  not  Greek,  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  modern  languages. 

The  Oberrealschule  is  the  modern  school,  with  modern  languages  and  science 
strongly  represented. 

An  analysis  of  the  time  tables  and  syllabuses  of  some  of  the  important 
higher  schools  in  the  large  cities  of  Germany  shows  the  following  features  : — 

Goethe  Gymnasium,  Frankfurt. 

\^Note  :  In  German  schools  the  higher  J'orms  are  known  as  I,  II;  III  is  intermediale;  IV,  V,  VI  arc  the  lower.] 

{a)  Latin.— JjViiirL  is  not  introduced  into  the  teaching  programme  until  after  three 
years  are  past,  that  is,  when  the  pupil  is  about  the  age  of  12 
years,  and  then  the  subject  receives  ten  hours  per  week  in  the 
middle  forms,  and  seven  hours  per  week  in  the  higher  forms. 

{b)  Greek — Greek  is  not  introduced  until  six  years  have  been  spent  in  the  school, 
Avhen  the  pupil  has  reached  the  age  of  14  or  15,  and  it  receives 
six  hours  per  week. 

(c)  French — French  is  taught  from  the  pupil's  first  day  in  the  school,  and  in  the 
lower  forms  (Sexta,  Quinta,  and  Quarta),  gets  six  hours'  atten- 
tion per  week. 

(rf)  English — English  is  an  optional  subject  in  this  gymnasium,  and  is  only  taken  in 
the  three  highest  forms. 

{e)  German — The  mother  tongue  naturally  holds  an  important  place  in  the 
curriculum,  and  in  no  form  receives  less  than  three  hours  per 
week.  Gorman  composition  and  literature  are  taught  with  great 
thoroughness.  The  advice  and  urgings  of  Erederick  the  Great 
have  been  most  faithfully  followed  in  the  matter  of  the  careful 
teaching  of  the  German  language. 

(/)  Mathematics — These  branches  receive  five  hours  per  week  in  the  lower  forms, 
and  four  hours  in  the  higher  forms. 

{g)  Science — Nature  description  gets  two  hours  per  week  in  the  lower  forms,  and 
physical  science  is  introduced  in  the  middle  and  upper  school. 

(/t)  Gymnastics. — Three  hours  per  class  per  week  are  devoted  to  gymnastic  exercises. 

TPllhelm   Gymnasium,  Hamburg. 

{a)  Latin. — Latin  is  introduced  into  this  gymnasium  at  the  very  start  of  the  pupil's 
career,  about  the  age  of  9  or  10  years,  and  the  subject  receives 
eight  hours  per  week  in  the  lower  and  middle  forms,  and  seven 
hours  in  the  upper  forms. 

{b)  Greek. — Greek  is  introduced  after  the  third  year,  about  the  age  of  12,  and  six 
hours  are  devoted  to  it,  per  M^eek,  in  each  class. 

((?)  French. — Erench  is  begun  after  the  pupil  has  been  two  years  in  the  school,  and 
does  not  get  the  same  prominence  as  in  the  Goethe  Gymnasium, 
Erankfurt. 

(fZ)  English, — English  is  an  obligatory  subject  in  the  four  upper  foi'ms. 
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(e)   Ccrman. — German  gets  less  time  than  in  the  Prankfurt  Gymnasium. 
(/)  3Iathematics. — These  branches  get  less  than  in  Frankfurt  Gymnasium. 
{g)  Science. — Science  has  a  place  in  every  class. 

(h)  Gymnastics. — Tliis  branch  of  study  is  optional.     Three  hours  are  devoted  to  it 
in  the  week. 

City  Lyceum,  Hannover, 
(a)  Latin. — Latin  is  here  taught  from  the  pupil's  first  attendance,  and  the  time  is 

apportioned  as  in  the  Wilhelm  Gymnasium,  Hamburg. 
{h)    Greeh. — Greek  is  arranged  as  in  the  Wilhelm  Gymnasium. 
\c)  French. — French  is  on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  Wilhelm  Gymnasium. 
\d)  English. — English  is  taught  in  the  upper  forms,  and  receives  two  hours  per  week. 
{e)    German. — German  gets  less  tim.e  than  in  the  Frankfurt  Gymnasium. 
(/)  Mathematics. — Mathematical   subjects    receive   less   time    than   in   Frankfurt 

Gymnasium,  but  more  than  in  Wilhelm  Gymnasium. 
(g)  Science. — Nature   description   is  given   in   the   lower   forms ;    chemistry   and 

mineralogy  in  upper  forms,  two  hours  a  Aveck. 
(h)  Gymnastics. — This  branch  receives  three  hours  each  week. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  opinions  differ  as  to  the  time  when  Latin  and  Greek 
should  be  introduced  into  tlie  curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium,  and  also  with  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  the  modern  languages. 

In  the  Hamburg  school,  Latin  is  commenced  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and 
Greek  after  the  third  year  in  the  school,  Avhile  in  Frankfurt,  Latin  is  not  required 
from  the  pupil  until  he  has  been  three  years  in  the  school,  and  Greek  not  till  his 
fourteenth  yeai:  of  age,  or  six  years'  standing.  In  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  in 
these  early  years  in  the  Frankfurt  Gymnasium,  French  gets  much  prominence,  and  the 
mother  tongue  receives  greater  attention  than  it  gets  either  at  Hamburg  or  Hannover. 

On  the  question  of  the  early  introduction  of  French  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  Goethe  Gymnasium,  Frankfurt,  Dr.  lleinhardt,  the  Director,  in  addressing  a 
conference  met  for  school  reform  in  Bavaria,  in  1896,  gave  utterance  to  the  following 
opinions  : — In  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  indispensable  for  us  to  teach  the 
French  language  in  the  gymnasium.  It  is  a  modern  language,  and,  therefore,  lies 
nearer  to  us  than  the  ancient  languages.  Its  application  is  easily  found,  and  in 
teaching  it,  we  can  begin  with  concrete  examples  as  afforded  by  the  most  familiar 
objects.     For  this  reason  it  is  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  course. 

Dr.  Eeinhardt  was  cai-ef ul  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  he  was  speaking  from 
an  entirely  pedagogical  point  of  view.  Those  who  favour  this  point  of  view  contend 
that  the  French  language  is  {a)  a  good  preparation  for  Latin,  both  in  regard  to 
grammar  and  vocabulary ;  (b)  a  sound  basis  for  phonetic  training ;  (c)  a  valuable 
training  on  account  of  its  logical  and  literary  aspects. 

Continuing  his  address,  the  Director  stated  that  if  the  French  language  is 
handled  properly,  the  boy  sees,  even  in  the  first  lessons,  what  the  object  of  it  all  is. 
The  master  proceeds  with  the  objects  of  his  pupil's  environment,  and  comes  to  his 
help  by  the  association  of  Avords  with  visible  tilings,  which  is  the  most  appropriate 
form  of  instruction  for  the  "little  man."  The  pupil  learns  to  give  a  name  to  what 
he  sees  and  to  speak  about  it  in  a  simple  manner.  With  what  he  has  learnt  he  can 
actually,  after  every  lesson,  exercise  liis  newly  acquired  ideas  in  his  home.  In  the 
family  circle  he  finds  with  his  new  knowledge  points  of  mental  contact.  (The 
German  boy  has  the  previous  training  of  his  parents  to  assist  him,  for  they  in  their 
day  received  a  training  in  the  French  language).  The  subject  is  popular  with  boys, 
as  may  be  seen  by  noticing  with  what  pleasure  they  try  to  make  use  of  their  French 
after  the  first  lessons.  In  the  further  progress  of  French  teaching  the  task  is  to 
lead  gradually  over  from  the  sphere  of  empiricism  to  the  region  of  abstract  concep- 
tion, and.  to  give  a  preparatory  training  for  a  general  receptivity  for  those  languages 
in  connection  with  which  an  intellectual  perception  is  the  principal  thing. 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  plan  Dr.  Eeinhardt  made  reference  to  the 
necessity  for  having  suitable  reading  books,  specially  designed  for  the  course 
outlined.  In  a  later  part  of  his  address,  when  he  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
French  and  its  early  introduction  into  any  teaching  scheme,  he  said  :  Inasmuch  as 
French  requires  a  considerably  smaller  number  of  lessons  than  Latin,  teachers  can 
iu  the  first  three  years — and  this  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  new  plan  of  instruction — 
devote  a  correspondingly  greater  mimber  of  lessons  to  the  mother  tongue.  Thus 
they  gain  a  more  thorough  culture  in  that  element  which  should  after  all  form  the 
basis  and  central  point  of  the  whole  pf  their  teaching.  2. 
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2.   The  Itealgymnasium. 

The  Model  School,  Franlcfurt, 

{a)  Latin. — Latin,  as  in   the    companion  school,  the  Goethe  Gymnasium,  is  not 

introduced  into  the  Model  School  until  the  pupil  has  been  three 

years  in  the  school.     After  this  it  receives  more  attention  than 

any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
(6)  French. — French  is  commenced  in  the  lowest  classes  and  is  continued  throughout 

the  school,  never  receiving  less  than  three  hours  per  week.     Here 

again  the  management  adopts  the  system  in  vogue  in  the  Goethe 

Gymnasium, 
(c)  English. — English   is   restricted  to  the    two    upper  forms,   w^here    it    receives 

considerable  attention. 
{d)  German. — The  mother  tongue  gets  from  four  to  five  hours  in  the  lower  forms, 

and  three  hours  in  the  upper  forms,  in  each  week. 
{e)  Mathematics. — The  various  branches  receive  in  all  five  hours  in  the  lower  and 

upper  forms,  and  four  hours  in  the  middle  forms,  in  each  w^eek. 
{/)  Science. — Nature   description   is  given   in   the   lower  and   middle  forms,  and 

physics  and  chemistry  in  the  upper  forms. 
{g)  Geography  and  IListory. — These  subjects  are  taught  throughout  the  school,  and 

the  number  of  lessons  each  week  ranges  from  two  in  the  lower 

part  of  the  school  to  three  in  the  upper  part. 
(li)  Gymnastics. — This  subject  receives  three  hours  in  each  class  per  week. 

Wohler  Itealgymnasium,  Frankfurt. 
This  school  gives  its  pupils  a  choice  of  two  methods  : — 

(1)  A  "  General  Curriculum  "  with  Latin  as  the  leading  language. 

(2)  The  "  Frankfurt  Curriculum  "  Avith  French  as  the  leading  language. 

(a)  Latin. —  Latin  in  the  "  GeneralCurriculum"  is  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  pupil's 

admission  and  receives  more  attention  than  any  other  subject. 
Latin  in  the  "Frankfurt  Curriculum"  does  not  appear  on  the  time 

table  earlier  than  the  third  form  (when  the  pupil  is  about  the  age 

of  12),  but  the  hours  devoted  each  week  to  the  subject  are  many. 
(Zi)  French. — In   the    "  General  Curriculum  "    French   is   not  on  the  time   table 

earlier  tlian  the  fourth  form. 
In   the   "  Frankfurt  Curriculum "  French  is   started  in  the   lowest 

form  and  continixed  throughout  the  school, 
(c)  English. — In  the   "General  Curriculum"   English  is  taught  from  the  lowest 

third  form  up,  a  course  of  six  years. 
In    the    "  Frankfurt   Curriculum  "    the   subject   is    not   introduced 

earlier   than  the  lower  second  form  (a   course  of   four   years), 

but  receives  more   time  per   Aveek  than  what  is  given   in   the 

"  General  Curriculum." 
{d)  German. — German  receives  from  four  to  five  hours  in  the  lower  part  of  <he 

school,  and  three  hours  in  the  upper  school  per  week. 
((?)  Mathematics. — These  subjects  on  the  whole  receive  more  hours  per  week  than 

what  is  allotted  to  them  in  the  Model  School,  Frankfurt. 
(/)  Science. — The  branches  studied  in  the  upper  school  are  physics,  chemistry,  and 

mineralogy;  in  the  lower  school  natvire  description  is  given. 
{g)  Geography  and  History. — These  branches  receive  from  two  to  three  hours  each 

week  as  a  rule,  but  in  the  fourth  form  "  Frankfurt  Curriculum," 

they  get  extra  attention. 
(Ji)   Gymnastics. — Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  gymnastics. 

Itealgymnasium  des  Johanneums,  Hamhurg. 

(a)  Latin. — Latin  in  this  school  is  introduced  in  the  low^er  third  form. 

(6)  French. — French  is  taught  from  the  beginning. 

(c)  English. — English  is  begun  in  form  four  w^hen  the  pupil  is  about  11  years  old, 

and  receives  a  large  share  of  attention  in  every  class. 
{d)   German. — The  mother  tongue  has  never  less  than  three  hours,  and  in  the  lower 

part  of  the  school  as  much  as  six  hours,  per  week, 
(e)  Spanish. — Spanish  receives  five  hours  per  week. 

(/) 
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(/)  Mathematics. — These  branches  receive  from  four  to  five  hours  per  week. 

{g)  Science. — Nature  description  is  given  two  hours  a  week  in  the  lower  school ; 

physics  and  chemistry  receive  six  hours  per  week  in  the  upper 

school. 
(A)   Geography  and  History. — These  subjects  receive  from  two  to  three  hours  perweek. 
(*)    Gymnastics. — Two  hours  per  week  in  the  upper  forms,  three  in  the  lower  forms, 

are  given  to  gymnastics. 

The  outstanding  features  of  the  Realgymnasium  are  the  additional  hours 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  and  the  increased  importance  of  the 
science  work.  The  position  of  Latin  in  the  curriculum  of  this  class  of  schools  is  not 
finally  settled  in  some  of  the  German  cities,  for  we  find  in  the  Wohler  Realgymnasium, 
Erankfurt,  an  option  of  two  courses  presented  to  the  pupils — one  providing  for  Latin 
from  the  date  of  the  pupil's  entrance,  the  other  not  till  after  the  pupil  has  been  three 
years  in  the  school.  In  the  one  case  French  is  commenced  during  the  fourth  year 
of  school  life,  and  in  the  other  it  is  begun  as  soon  as  the  pupil  enters  the  school. 

As  a  type  of  the  German  Realgymnasium  that  of  Johanneums,  Hamburg,  may 
be  cited,  and  in  this  school,  in  one  of  the  higher  forms,  tlie  curriculum  provides  for 
three  modern  languages  besides  the  mother  tongue.  The  inclusion  of  Spanish  in 
this  particular  form  and  the  omission  of  Latin  may  be  considered,  no  doubt,  as  a 
departure  in  the  direction  of  a  commercial  training.  The  increased  time  devoted  to 
English  and  French  in  this  form  points  to  a  more  extended  commercial  preparation. 
On  account  of  its  commercial  importance  it  may  be  noted  that  prominence  is  given 
to  the  Spanish  language  in  some  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Belfast  and  San 
Francisco.  The  Johanneums  School  in  its  upper  classes  devotes  six  hours  a  week 
to  physics  and  chemistry. 

3.   The  Oberrealschule. 

Before  Holstenthore,  Hamburg. 

(a)  French. — French  is  taught  from  the  time  the  pupil  enters,  at  the  age  of  9,  and 

in  the  three  elementary  forms  of  the  school  gets  six  hours  per 
week,  in  the  three  middle  forms  five  hours  per  week,  and  in  the 
three  upper  forms  lour  hours  per  week. 

(b)  English. — English  is  commenced  in  form  four  about  the  age  of  11  or  12,  and 

four  hours  a  week  in  each  class  are  devoted  to  the  subject. 

(c)  Spanish. — Spanish  is  optional,  and  is  taught  in  the  upper  school  only,  receiving 

three  hours  per  week. 
{d)    German. — Germ^an  receives  four,  five,  or  six  hours  in  the  lower  school,  three  or 

four  hours  in  the  middle  school,  and  four  hours  in  the  upper  school. 
(<?)   Mathematics. — These  branches  receive  not  less  than  four  hours  each  week,  and 

in  the  majority  of  the  classes  five  or  six  hours. 
(/)  Geography  and.  History. — These  subjects  receive  two  hours  in  the  lower  school, 

four  in  the  middle,  and  three  in  the  upper,  each  week. 
{g)  Science. — Nature  description  receives  two  hours  per  week  in  the  lower  school, 

physics  five  and  six  hours  in  the  upper  school. 
(/«)    Gymnastics. — Two  hours  each  class  per  Aveek  are  spent  in  the  gymnastic  hall. 

Grossh.  Oberrealschule,  Karlsruhe. 

(a)    French. — French  receives  six  hours  per  week  in  the  lower  school,  five  in  the 

middle,  and  four  in  tlie  upper. 
(J)   English. — English  is  introduced  in  form  three,  and  four  hours   a  week  are 

devoted  to  it  throughout  the  school, 
(c)   Italian. — Italian  is  taught  in  the  four  highest  forms,  and  receives  two  hours 

per  week. 
{d)   German. — German  gets  five  hours  every  week  in  the  two  lowest  forms,  and 

four  hours  in  all  other  classes. 
{e)   Mathematics. — The  various  branches  receive  five  hours  a  Aveek  in  each  form. 
(/)  Geography  and  History. — These  subjects  receive  two  hours  a  week  in  the  lower 

school,  four  hours  in  the  middle  school,  and  three  hours  in  the 

upper  school. 
{g)  Science. — Natural  history  gets  two  hours  per  week  in  the  lower  school;  chemistry 

with  mineralogy  and  geology  in  the  higher  school  two  hours  per 

Aveek ;  physics  in  the  higher  school  two  to  three  hours  per  week. 
{h)   Gymnastics. — Each  class  spends  two  hours  per  week  in  the  gymnastic  hall. 

The 
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The  characteristic  in  the  Oberrealschule  is  the  great  amount  of  attention 
bestowed  on  modern  languages  and  science,  l^oth  Greek  and  Latin  are  dropped 
from  the  curriculum,  and  the  time  thus  saved  is  divided  between  additional  modern 
languages  and  science.  The  science  course  in  the  Oberrealschule,  Karlsruhe, 
includes  chemistry  with  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  physics,  and  the  time  devoted 
to  these  subjects  is  five  hours  per  week.  In  the  Oberrealschule,  Holstenthore, 
Hamburg,  six  hours  each  week  are  spent  in  physics  by  the  pupils  of  the  senior 
classes.  A  complete  syllabus  of  the  work  of  this  school  appears  in  the  Chapter  on 
Secondary  Education  in  Germany. 

B. — France. 

The  French  educationists  made  a  very  significant  step  in  advance  when,  at 
the  end  of  1902,  they  brought  their  new  scheme  of  secondary  education  into  operation. 
The  disappearance  of  Classical  and  Modern  Baccalaureat  of  Secondary  Education, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  "  Baccalaureat  of  Secondary  Education  "  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  inauguration  of  the  modern  secondary  school  with  its  technical, 
commercial,  and  science  sides,  and  have  placed  its  pupils  on  an  equal  footing  with 
those  of  the  classical  schools. 

Admission  to  the  Erench  Secondary  Schools  takes  place  about  the  age  of 
11  years,  after  a  four  years'  course  of  purely  primary  education,  and  the 
instruction  extends  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  This  period  is  divided  into  two 
cycles,  termed  the  "  First  Cycle  "  and  the  "Second  Cycle."  The  "  First  Cycle  " 
extends  over  four  years,  and  pupils  have  a  choice  of  two  parallel  courses — one  in 
which  Latin  is  compulsory  throughout,  Greek  being  introduced  in  the  fourth  class, 
about  the  age  of  14,  but  as  an  optional  subject;  the  other  in  which  Greek  and 
Latin  are  omitted,  and  additional  modern  languagesj  science  and  drawing  are 
included. 

The  "  Second  Cycle  "  extends  over  three  years,  and  pupils  have  the  choice 
of  four  courses,  viz.  : — 

1.  Latin  with  Greek.     This  corresponds  to  the  German  Gymnasium. 

2.  Latin  with  a  fuller  development  of^ 

modern  languages.  /  These  correspond  to  the  German 

3.  Latin  with  a  fuller  development  of  t  Rcalgymnasium. 

science.  ) 

4.  Modern  languages  and  science  without  Latin.     This  corresponds  to  the 

Oberrealschule. 

A  fine  feature  of  the  French  system,  which  M^as  also  noticeable  in  their 
primary  schools,  is  the  manner  in  which  they  adapt  their  teaching  to  the  needs  of 
the  locality.  We  admire  their  special  syllabus  in  the  maritime  districts.  Under  the 
new  scheme  of  secondary  education  the  same  common-sense  ideas  prevail.  On  the 
completion  of  the  "  First  Cycle  "  a  special  course  in  science  and  modern  languages 
may  be  instituted,  when  the  circumstances  warrant  it,  under  the  direction  of  the 
governing  educational  bodies  having  immediate  control. 

At  the  end  of  the  "  First  Cycle  "  a  certificate  of  Secondary  Education  may  be 
awarded  to  those  pupils  who  have  satisfactorily  gone  through  the  four  years  of  the' 
course,  and  such  certificate  is  a  guarantee  that  those  discontinuing  their  studies  at 
this  stage  find  themselves  "in  possession  of  a  body  of  knowledge  complete  in  itself."' 

C. — America. 
Pupils  may  enter  the  high  schools  of  America  on  the  completion  of  an  eight 
years'  course  (about  the  age  of  14)  embracing  purely  primary  instruction. 
Recently,  in  some  States,  a  movement  has  been  started  to  introduce  Latin,  Mathe- 
matics, and  a  foreign  language,  into  the  final  years  of  the  primary  course,  and  thereby 
to  increase  the  period  of  secondary  instruction.  •  The  course  in  the  high  schools 
extends  throughout  four  years,  and  the  curriculum  is  composed  of  obligatory  and 
optional  subjects.  In  many  of  the  schools  the  subjects  in  the  first  year  of  the  course 
are  taken  in  common,  and  after  that,  while  certain  subjects  are  required,  pupils  are 
allowed  by  means  of  elective  courses  to  specialise  in  the  direction  they  desire.  In 
addition  to  the  required  subjects,  sufficient  of  the  elective  courses  must  be  taken  tO' 
warrant  admission  into  a  college  or  university. 

New 
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New  York. — A  reference  to  the  Chapter  on  the  Hif»h  Schools  of  America, 
where  the  course  of  study  for  the  New  York  High  Schools  is  set  out,  will  explain  the 
point  just  mentioned.  In  these  schools  it  will  also  be  noted  that  Greek  although 
placed  in  each  year's  electives  is  not  included  in  any  one  year  of  the  required  course, 
and  that  a  choice  is  given  in  Latin,  German,  or  French,  for  three  years  of  the 
course,  while  in  the  fourth  year  Latin  is  omitted  from  the  choice  of  required  subjects 
hut  placed  in  the  electives,  and  a  foreign  language  is  substituted. 

San  Francisco. — In  the  Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco,  the  programme  is 
divided  into  three  courses  : — Classical  Course  ;  Modern  Language  Course  ;  English 
Scientific  Course.  Latin  is  an  obligatory  subject  for  the  first  and  second  year  in  the 
Classical  Course  and  receives  five  lessons  per  week.  In  the  same  course  Greek  or 
French  or  German  may  be  commenced  either  in  the  second  or  third  year,  and  if 
elected,  two  years  are  required  with  a  third  year  optional.  The  school  prepares  its 
pupils  for  the  following  institutions: — College  of  Letters;  Colleges  of  Social 
Sciences,  Natural  Sciences  and  Commerce  in  the  University  of  California ;  Colleges 
of  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineering.  Its  recom- 
mendation, given  on  the  completion  of  the  full  course,  is  acknowledged  by  both 
Universities  in  California,  the  Chicago  University,  and  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

Detroit. — Detroit  High  Schools  adopt  a  restricted  obligatory  course,  but  offer 
a  liberal  choice  of  optional  subjects.  English,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  History 
form  the  basis  of  the  course  ;  and  specialisation  may  be  made  in  languages — ancient 
and  modern — science,  commercial  subjects.  A  graduation  certificate,  which  may 
not  necessarily  include  Latin  or  Greek,  but  in  which  English,  Mathematics,  Physics 
and  a  choice  between  Latin,  French  or  German  are  comj)ulsory,  gives  admission 
to  the  Michigan  University.  The  management  of  the  school  is  careful  to  point  out 
that  certain  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  America  require  both  Latin  and 
Greek  for  admission,  and  pupils  intending  to  enter  such  institutions  are  advised  to 
take  the  classical  course  in  the  school. 

Springfield. — In  the  Central  High  School,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  a 
common  course  of  study — English,  History,  Biology,  Algebra,  Latin  or  French  or 
German — is  oifered  for  the  first  year.  At  the  commencement  of  the  second  year 
pupils  are  advised  as  to  their  future  plans,  and  are  allowed  considerable  freedom  in 
the  choice  of  studies.  The  courses  offered  are  General,  College  Preparatory, 
Commercial,  and  the  programme  in  each  consists  of  obligatory  and  optional  subjects. 
The  particular  studies  of  each  pupil  are  carefully  differentiated  and  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  particular  college  the  pupil  desires  to 
enter. 

The  scope  of  the  work  done  in  the  high  schools  of  America  is  fully  set  out  in 
the  syllabus  of  each  of  the  following  schools.     ( Vide  Chapter  on  American  High 
Schools)  : — 

New  Yoi'k  High  School  ...         ...     17  in  number  (mixed  and  separate). 

Springfield,  Massachusetts  ...       1         „  (mixed). 

Detroit,  Michigan  ...  ...       3         ,,  (mixed). 

San  Francisco,  California...  ...       1         „  (gii'ls)- 

D. — Scotland. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Scotland  have  preparatory  classes  which  correspond 
to  the  Vorschulen  of  Germany.  Generally  after  three  or  four  years  in  the 
preparatory  schools  pupils  are  promoted  to  the  junior  school,  and  at  this  time  the 
Scotch  lad,  now  about  10  or  11  years  of  age,  begins  the  systematic  study  of  Latin 
and  French.  After  about  two  oi  three  years  in  the  junior  school,  generally  above 
the  age  of  12  years,  the  pupil  is  transferred  to  the  senior  school.  In  some  of  the 
schools  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  does  not  begin  earlier  than  the  first  year 
in  the  senior  school. 

Boyal  Righ  School,  FJdinburgh. — In  the  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh,  a 
choice  of  four  distinct  courses  is  offered  to  the  boys  : — 

(a)  Classical —      Embracing  Latin,  Greek,  English,  Mathematics. 

(b)  Modem —        Embracing   Latin,    German    (in   place   of  Greek),   English, 

Mathematics. 

(c)  Commercial — Including  English,  French,  German,  and  Commercial  subjects. 

(d)  Scientific —     Including  English,  French,  German,  and  providing  a  course 

of    training  in    physical   and    chemical   laboratories,   in 
Avorkshops,  and  in  the  drawing  classroom. 
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The  school  prepares  for  the  University  entrance  examinations,  the  exam- 
inations held  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  the  different  grades  of 
leaving  certificate  ;  the  examination  in  science  held  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department. 

George  Waison^s  College,  UcUnhirgh. — In  the  George  Watson's  College, 
Edinburgh,  pupils  enter  the  senior  division  of  the  School  about  the  age  of  13,  and 
have  a  choice  of  a  classical  or  commercial  course.  The  classical  course  embraces 
Latin,  Greek,  Erench,  English,  Mathematics,  but  German  may  be  substituted  for 
Greek.  Elementary  science,  almost  wholly  practical,  is  included  in  both  courses. 
The  commercial  course  includes  English,  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Science, 
Drawing,  and  the  usual  commercial  subjects. 

George  Heriot's  School,  Udinhui^gh. — George  Heriot's  School,  Edinburgh, 
provides  a  classical  education  for  its  students  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  University 
career.  At  the  same  time  it  is  essentially  modern  in  its  organisation  and  gives  in 
particular  advanced  instruction  in  modern  languages,  science,  commercial  subjects, 
and  drawing.  The  provision  for  carrying  out  the  modern  scheme  is  very  fine,  and 
the  school  is  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  science  teaching,  the  magnificence 
of  the  science  equipment,  and  for  the  facilities  offered  for  training  in  the  workshop 
and  in  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing.  In  the  higher  division  of  the  school 
the  work  is  arranged  in  two  courses  : — 

{a)  Science —        Comprising  English,  Latin,  Erench,  Mathematics,  Physics, 

Chemistry,  Drawing,  Handicraft. 

(h)  Commercial — Comprising  English,  Erench,  German,  Mathematics,  Natural 

Sciences,  Economics,  Book-keeping,  Phonography,  Draw- 
ing, Handicraft. 

The  High  School,  Glasgow. — The  High  School,  Glasgow,  is  one  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  Scotland  with  preparatory  classes  containing  pupils  starting  at 
the  age  of  6  years.  This  Preparatory  Department  is  taught  by  mistresses  who 
commence  with  Eroebel's  system.  It  is  followed  by  the  Junior  Department 
of  three  classes  taught  by  masters.  This  is  followed  by  the  Upper  School 
consisting  of  seven  forms.  The  diagram  in  the  Chapter  on  Secondary  Education 
in  Scotland  shows  the  two  great  lines  of  work  followed — -the  Latin  and  Non- 
Latin — when  the  pupil  starts  in  the  Upper  School.  On  the  Latin  line,  Latin 
is  introduced  in  Eorm  I  when  the  pupil  is  about  the  age  of  12,  and  Erench 
in  Eorm  II,  that  is  a  year  later.  On  the  Non-Latin  line,  Erench  is  intro- 
duced in  Eorm  I  at  about  the  age  of  12,  and  German  in  Eorm  II,  a  year 
later.  Along  the  Latin  line  a  bifurcation  takes  place  at  Eorm  III  into  a  classical 
course  (Latin,  Greek,  Erench),  and  a  modern  and  scientific  course  (Latin,  German, 
Erench).  Along  the  Non-Latin  line  the  course  of  Erench  and  German  is  continued 
unbroken.  At  Eorm  IV  the  modern  and  scientific  course  divides  into  separate 
courses ;  the  modern,  continuing  with  Latin  and  Modern  Languages  as  the  leading 
subjects,  the  scientific,  after  drawing  pupils  from  the  Non-Latin  line,  continuing 
with  Science  and  Modern  Languages  as  the  leading  subjects.  This  division  is 
introduced  when  the  pupil  is  about  1.5  years  of  age.  A  reference  to  the  synopses 
appearing  in  the  body  of  the  report  will  show  at  a  glance  the  subjects  and  the  hours  for 
each  in  the  four  courses — Classical,  Modern,  Scientific,  Non-Latin.  (Forms  IV,  V, 
VI,  VII).  Each  of  the  courses.  Classical,  Modern,  and  Scientific,  affords  a  liberal 
education,  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  professional  and  commercial  life. 
The  Commercial  course  is  based  on  the  lines  of  that  in  operation  in  University 
College,  Gower-street,  London,  and  those  intending  to  take  up  business  pursuits  are 
recommended  to  complete  the  "  Higher  Commercial "  course  before  leaving. 

The  Principal  of  the  College,  in  speaking  of  the  Leaving  Certificate,  which 
he  states  is  practically  a  preliminary  and  entrance  examination,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  represents  a  fair  standard  of  intelligence,  and  while  pointing  out  the  dangers 
of  premature  specialisation  urges  parents  to  secure  the  attainment  of  the  certificate 
before  withdrawing  their  sons  from  school  life. 
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The  following  table  sliovvs  the  apportionment  of  the  important  subjects  and 
hours  for  Form  VI : — 


Subjects. 

Classical. 

Modern. 

Scientific. 

Commercial. 

Hours  per  Week. 

Hours  per  Week. 

Hours  per  Week. 

Hours  per  Week. 

English 
German 

3 

5 

6 

7 

3 

5 

3 
5 

Latin    . . . 

9 

G 

Greek   ... 

9 

... 

... 

Mathematics 

6 

6 

10 

4 

French  .. 

7 

4 

5 

Physics 
Commercial 

... 

•  .  > 

8 

15 

Allan  Glen's  School,  Glasgow. — In  Allan  Glen's  School,  Glasgow,  Greek  is 
not  taught,  in  fact  is  forbidden.  The  School  is  devoted  to  secondary  technical 
education.  The  syllabus  appearing  in  the  body  of  the  Report  indicates  its  aims  in 
this  direction. 


(II).  Okga-nisation. 

The  foresight  and  judgment  of  the  educational  bodies  governing  secondary 
education  in  Europe  and  America  are  Avell  exemplified  in  the  character  of  the  school 
buildings. 

Site. — In  many  cities  in  the  two  continents  the  schools  occupy  most  suitable 
positions,  as  a  rule  well  within  the  city  boundaries,  and  still  away  from  the  noise 
and  turmoil  of  the  business  and  manufacturing  quarters.  This  fact  is  made  very 
apparent  on  visiting  the  schools  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  In  both 
countries  these  institutions  rank  amongst  the  naost  important  buildings,  and  are 
found  in  the  best  positions  in  the  different  cities. 

Buildings. — In  Germany  the  school  buildings  are  solid,  substantial  structures, 
usually  of  three  floors,  the  architecture  being  of  the  plain,  broad  style  of  treatment. 
The  internal  arrangement  is  generally  on  the  single  classroom  principle  with  wide, 
roomy  corridors  and  a  capacious  auditorium  for  general  assembly  purposes.  The 
greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  lighting  and  ventilation  of  all  the  rooms.  The 
caretaker's  quarters  are  on  the  first  floor  and  the  basement  is  set  apart  for  the 
machinery  necessary  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  buildings.  Provision  is  made 
for  physical  culture  in  well-appointed  gymnastic  halls.  ( Vide  Report  on  Goethe 
Gymnasium,  also  illustrations). 

In  America  the  buildings  are  also  of  the  solid  type  of  character,  a  little  more 
ornate,  probably,  than  those  of  Germany.  The  interior  construction  provides  for  an 
auditorium,  which  in  some  cities  is  used  by  the  general  public,  and  which  is  large 
enough  in  most  cases  to  hold  all  the  pupils  in  attendance  ;  for  large,  well-furnished 
schoolrooms  corresponding  in  number  to  the  grades  or  divisions  existing ;  and  for 
the  various  adjuncts  which  the  American  teachers  value  for  the  teaching  of  science, 
for  physical  culture,  and  for  library  purposes.  Here,  too,  as  in  Germany,  the 
greatest  care  is  taken  Avith  the  lighting,  ventilating,  and  heating  of  all  rooms 
occupied  by  the  students.  ( Vide  Reports  on  the  High  Schools  at  Springfield  and 
Detroit,  also  illustrations). 

Furniture,  ^'c. — The  classroom  in  the  German  secondary  school  is  fitted  with 
the  adjustable  single  desk  placed  on  an  even  floor;  the  blackboards  are  perpendicular 
and  are  arranged  to  slide  up  or  down  in  a  frame  according  to  the  convenience  of  the 
teacher ;  the  pictures  on  the  wall  thotigh  few  are  good  (the  walls  of  the  corridors  in 
German  schools  are  usually  reserved  for  picti^res  and  busts) ;  and  the  maps  roll 
up  on  a  fixed  frame  placed  in  a  convenient  position  in  the  classroom. 

A  specimen  of  this  contrivance  for  using  and  pi'eserving  maps  may  be  seen 
in  the  office  of  E.  J.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Manager,  Merriam  Dictionary  Co.,  Spring- street, 
Sydney,  where,  also,  some  types  of  the  newest  designs  of  school  desks  are  on  view. 
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The  American  classroom  is  a  picture  of  briglitness.  The  furniture  is  made  of 
light-coloured  wood,  the  desks  are  single  and  light  in  construction,  the  blackboards 
are  panelled  in  rectangular  spaces  around  the  walls  between  the  Avindows,  and  the 
walls  are  hung  with  portraits  of  English  and  American  poets,  patriots,  and 
philanthropists,  whose  choicest  gems  of  thought  find  place  below  the  portraits. 

After  the  classroom  arrangements  in  the  German,  schools,  one  is  struck 
with  the  various  adjuncts  to  the  general  work,  viz.,  laboratory,  museum,  library, 
gymnastic  hall. 

Laboratory . — An  idea  of  the  importance  placed  on  science  in  the  German 
school  curriculum  is  obtained  from  the  scientific  laboratories  attached  to  every 
secondary  school.  Without  exception  every  school  is  equipped  with  a  good  supply 
of  apparatus  for  teaching  physics  and  chemistry,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
apparatus  is  not  in  the  laboratory  for  show  purposes,  for  it  bears  evidence  of  constant 
use  in  practical  demonstration.  Some  explanation  of  German  progressiveness  is  to 
be  found  in  the  science  teaching  of  its  secondary  schools,  which  has  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  both  the  classical  and  modern  sides. 

Museum. — Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  the  organisation  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  Germany,  but  there  is  no  institution  connected  with  them  that  can  be 
considered  superior  to  their  excellent  museums  of  natural  history.  All  the  more 
important  sections  of  this  science  are  represented,  and  some  of  the  collections  are 
extremely  valuable.  It  would  seem  that  the  schools  vie  with  one  another  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  insect,  animal,  and  vegetable  life. 
The  managers  and  teachers  of  schools  have  the  best  opportunities  for  obtaining 
material  for  their  museums  and  also  for  their  physics  laboratory  from  the  establish- 
ments of  such  educational  providers  as  Pichlers,  Witwe  and  Son,  Vienna,  and  Dr. 
Schneider,  Leipzig. 

Library. — The  library  of  the  German  secondary  schools  as  far  as  could  be 
judged  is  one  for  reference  purposes  only.  It  is  found  in  every  school  and  contains 
the  standard  works  of  the  mother  tongue.     There  is  no  readinjj-room  attached. 

Oymnastics. — The  German  schools  generally  support  a  thorough  system  of 
physical  training.  The  students  undergo  a  regular  course  of  systematic  instruction 
which  has  its  place  in  the  weekly  programme,  and  which  is  carried  out  with  as  much 
thoroughness  as  any  other  branch  of  learning.  The  students  in  most  schools  must 
spend  from  tioo  to  three  hours  each  week  in  the  gymnastic  hall.  Here  the  exercises 
are  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  who  has  had  a  proper  training  for 
the  work,  and  consist  of  practice  with  the  usual  apparatus  and  also  free  exercises. 
The  latter  contain  nothing  l)etter  than  those  practised  in  the  very  fine  scheme 
introduced  by  the  Officer  in  charge  of  our  Cadet  Eorce  and  Superintendent  of  Drill 
in  our  own  public  schools.  Colonel  Paul.  The  Colonel  we  think  will  look  Avith  envy 
on  a  system  which  devotes  two  and  even  three  hours  per  week  to  the  physical  training 
of  its  pupils.  The  gymnastic  hall  is  conveniently  situated  in  the  school,  and,  as  a 
structure,  both  externally  and  internally,  forms  no  mean  part  of  the  general 
organisation.  There  is  nothing  about  the  hall  to  show  that  physical  culture  is 
relegated  to  an  inferior  position.  The  apparatus  is  good,  the  building  is  lai-ge,  lofty, 
Avell-lighted,  and  has  a  cheerful  appearance,  and  everything  in  the  place  is  attractive. 
The  German  soldier,  the  German  citizen,  as  seen  in  their  own  country,  are  active 
people.  The  young  people  play  neither  cricket  nor  football,  but  the  methodical 
training  they  get  in  their  schools  makes  for  good  physique.  The  German  idea  of 
physical  training  for  their  children  is  admirable. 

All  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  form  a  complete  organisation  are  found  in  the 
high  schools  of  America  : — 

Laboratory. — In  addition  to  laboratories  for  physics  and  chemistry,  splendid 
proAdsion  in  the  Avay  of  large,  well-lighted  rooms  has  been  made  for  the  teaching  of 
biology,  including  physiology,  botany,  and  zoology.  These  science  rooms  are 
provided  Avith  the  most  up-to-date  furniture,  and  are  equipped  with  all  the  needed 
conveniences  for  work. 

Library. — Any  school  of  importance  has  its  library  and  a  paid  librarian  on 
the  staff.  The  books  are  used  for  purposes  of  reference  and  are  lent  out  to  the 
pupils. 

Gymnastics. — The  Americans,  in  common  with  all  other  English  speaking 
people,  are  great  believers  in  the  value  of  outdoor  games  for  physical  training,  and 
we  find  their  people  and  their  schools  proficient  in  baseball,  football,  basket  ball,  &c. 
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Side  by  side  with  this  outdoor  training  they  have  systematic  instruction  for  their 
boys  and  girls  in  well-appointed  gymnastic  halls.  It  was  feared  that  the  stress  laid 
upon  tlie  girl  studying  in  the  same  classroom  with  the  boy  on  the  co-educational 
plan  would  lead  to  physical  deterioration  on  the  part  of  the  former.  To  counteract 
any  likelihood  of  such  a  result  the  gymnastic  hall,  in  both  mixed  and  separate  high 
schools,  has  been  made  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  school  work.  In  the 
Wadleigh  Girls'  High  School,  New  York,  Avith  an  enrolment  of  over  2,000  pupils, 
there  are  two  halls,  equi^^ped  on  the  Swedish  principle,  under  the  direction  of 
female  instructors,  avIio  have  been  trained  under  that  system.  {Vide  illustrations). 
As  seen  in  Bonn  and  Stockholm,  the  girls  arc  di*essed  in  suitable  uniforms,  and  all 
take  part  regularly  in  the  exercises. 

While  it  mav  be  said  that  the  hisrh  school  buildings  of  Scotland  are  not  so 
modern  in  construction  and  organisation  as  those  of  the  Continent  and  America,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  provisions  for  teaching  are  in  several  respects  quite  on  an 
equality  with  the  best  that  obtains  elsewhere.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  science  arrangements,  the  opportunities  for  technical  instruction,  and 
the  attention  given  to  physical  training. 

Laboratory. — Both  the  Government  and  the  privately  endowed  schools  have 
splendidly-equipped  rooms  for  teaching  science,  and  the  schools  that  came  under 
notice  which  deserve  special  mention  in  this  respect  are  the  George  Heriot  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Allan  Glen  School,  Glasgow. 

Technical  Instruction . — In  the  Boyal  High  School,  Edinburgh,  there  are 
splendid  shops  for  working  in  wood  and  iron.  In  the  George  Heriot  School  no 
attempt  is  made  at  acquiring  specific  trades,  but  boys  receive  a  preparation  for 
trade  life.  In  well-equipped  workshops,  both  for  wood  and  iron,  technical  instruc- 
tion is  made  educative  in  character,  and  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  are 
correlated  to  workshop  instruction.  In  the  Allan  Glen  School,  Glasgow,  besides 
the  sciences  and  matliematics,  there  are  courses  in  engineering.  The  School  leaving 
certificate  admits  to  the  diploma  curriculum  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College. 

Fhysical  Training. — The  Scotch  educationists  are  quite  alive  to  the  value  of 
physical  culture  and  its  importance  in  the  school  curriculum.  The  well-appointed 
school  gymnastic  hall  is  common  in  Scotland.  Tliat  in  the  Eoyal  High  School, 
Edinburgh,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
splendid  swimming  bath,  in  the  same  school,  with  the  most  modern  conveniences, 
has  no  counterpart  in  the  Commissioner's  wide  experience  of  school  organisation. 
The  George  Heriot  School  has  a  fine  hall  for  gymnastics,  a  well-appointed  swimming 
bath,  and  a  magnificent  playground.  In  the  High  School,  Glasgow,  a  record  of 
physical  measurements  and  tests,  as  prescribed  by  the  Anthropological  Society,  is 
kept.  ( Vide  Chapter  on  Secondary  Education,  Scotland.)  A  very  fine  cadet  corps 
is  attached  to  this  school. 


(III).  Conclusion. 

When  our  own  State  secondary  system  of  instruction  is  compared  with  what 
obtains  in  other  countries,  it  is  at  once  seen  by  hoAV  much  we  fall  short.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  in  tlie  matter  of  secondary  education  we  have  no  place 
among  the  nations.  Many  cities  in  Europe  and  America  have  their  different 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  their  pupils,  and  in  numerous  instances  towns 
with  a  population  in  no  way  comparable  to  that  of  Sydney  have  infinitely  better 
provision  for  secondary  education.  New  York  City  alone  has  seventeen  public  high 
schools ;  the  town  of  Detroit,  with  a  population  about  half  that  of  Sydney,  has  three 
])ublic  high  schools,  with  thousands  of  pupils  in  attendance ;  Springfield,  with  less 
than  100,000  inhabitants  has  two  largely  attended  public  high  schools.  In  Germany 
public  high  schools  are  established  in  the  smallest  cities,  and  it  is  quite  a  common 
experience  to  find  in  each  of  the  larger  communities  the  three  great  types  of 
secondary  schools.  In  Sydney  we  have  two  public  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and 
the  other  for  girls ;  in  the  country  two  public  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  the 
other  for  girls,  both  in  the  town  of  Maitland.  The  total  enrolment  in  the  four 
public  high  schools  is  below  600.  These  are  t'hp  P^'y  public  high  schools  in  the 
Estate  of  New  South  Wales. 

The 
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The  positions  of  the  secondary  schools  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of 
America  and  Germany,  have  evidently  in  many  cases  been  chosen  so  as  to  provide 
the  greatest  comfort  for  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  matter  of  studies.  While 
accessible  to  the  main  bulk  of  the  population,  the  schools  are  away  from  the 
disturbing  elements  of  the  busy  quarters  of  tlie  cities.  Neither  high  school  site  in 
the  city  of  Sydney  is  a  desirable  one  from  the  standpoint  of  teaching.  The  Boys' 
High  School  is  in  a  busy  industrial  centre,  where  the  clang  of  the  hammer  is  too 
often  an  accompaniment  to  the  teacher's  efforts  and  the  student's  thoughts.  The 
Girls'  High  School,  one  of  the  oldest  structures  in  Sydney,  abuts  on  two  streets 
traversed  by  trams,  and  the  constant  noise  therefrom  must  interfere  greatly 
with  the  oral  work  of  the  classes. 

The  secondary  school  buildings  seen  on  the  Continent  and  America  arc 
superb  structures,  and  are  replete  with  all  the  most  modern  ideas  that  school 
architects  can  devise.  The  countries  which  would  appear  to  have  given  most  thought 
to  internal  arrangements  of  school  construction  are  the  United  States,  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Norway.  The  comfort  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  has  here  been  closely 
studied  with  special  regard  to  lighting,  heating,  ventilating,  seating.  The  illustrations 
and  the  letter- press  appearing  in  the  body  of  the  Report  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
attention  given  to  school  hygiene  in  the  countries  named.  Judged  by  this  standard 
our  public  high  schools  occupy  a  very  insignificant  position,  and  in  no  particular  of 
school  hygiene  or  school  construction  do  they  compare  with  those  of  other  countries. 
The  Girls'  Hiijh  School  is  altoE'ether  unsuitable  as  a  school. 

The  various  adjuncts  considered  so  indispensable  in  other  secondary  schools 
are  absent  from  our  State  High  Schools.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  German, 
French,  Scotch,  and  American  schools  is  tlie  splendid  provision  for  science  teaching, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  three  first-mentioned  countries,  leans  largely  to  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  in  the  other  country  to  biology,  at  the  same  time  that  a  fine 
course  is  also  offered  in  physics  and  chemistry.  No  public  high  school  in  New 
South  Wales,  as  far  as  the  Commissioner  knows,  is  provided  with  laboratories  for 
the  teaching  of  science.  He  is  aware  that  physical  science  is  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  Sydney,  in  the  four  upper  forms ;  but  the 
instruction  is  given  in  the  physics  laboratory  of  the  Technical  College  adjoining,  by 
one  of  the  College  instructors.  Quite  recently  a  science-master  has  been  appointed 
to  the  school. 

The  museum  of  natui'al  history  is  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  organisation  of 
all  secondary  schools  in  Germany.  The  wide  corridors  of  the  schools  of  Germany  and 
the  vestibules  of  the  schools  of  America  are  miniature  picture  galleries  adorned  with 
some  fine  works  of  art. 

The  aula  of  Germany  and  the  auditorium  of  America  are  sufficiently  large  for 
purposes  of  general  assembling  of  pupils.  In  the  aula,  some  of  the  finest  efforts 
of  the  architect  are  noticeable,  and  the  public  have  contributed  to  the  general  effect 
by  embellishing  the  rooms  with  valuable  paintings.  The  auditorium  in  America,  in 
addition  to  its  use  for  the  assembling  of  pupils  to  receive  general  instructions  from 
the  principal,  is  occupied  every  morning,  in  some  schools,  for  the  usual  morning 
devotions,  which  consist  generally  of  the  reading  of  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  and  the  repeating  of  the  Lord's  prayer. 

The  organisation  of  our  public  high  schools  provides  for  little  in  this  respect. 
The  absence  of  wide  corridors  and  vestibules  in  our  high  school  buildings,  and  the 
very  limited  size  of  the  assembly  rooms,  where  they  exist,  affect  to  some  extent  the 
discipline  of  the  schools. 

Both  in  the  German  and  American  secondary  school  the  gymnastic  hall  or 
gymnasium  is  a  prominent  factor  in  the  teaching.  We  can  readily  understand  why 
the  German  devotes  so  much  attention  to  physical  culture  indoors.  The  German 
boy,  or,  in  fact,  any  boy  on  the  Continent  (excepting,  of  course,  the  English  boys 
attending  in  sufficient  numbers  some  school  on  the  Continent)  has  no  outdoor  game, 
such  as  cricket  or  football,  that  makes  for  physical  development ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, his  physical  training  is  carefully  considered  in  the  gymnasium.  The 
American  understands  all  the  advantages  gained  by  ovitdoor  sports,  and  still  he 
provides  for  physical  training  indoors.  The  Commissioner  sees  an  advantage  in  the 
American  scheme,  for  while  he  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  cricket  and  football,  he  is 
forced  to  admit  that  too  many  of  our  boys  who  indulge  in  both  these  pastimes  grow 
up  flat-chested  and  round-shouldered — defects  in  physique  which  only  the  Avell- 
appointed  gymnasium  can  cure.  Our  high  schools  have  nothing  worthy  of  the  name 
for  systematic  indoor  physical  culture.  The 
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The  provision  made  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Scotland  for  systematic 
physical  training  is  to  be  commended.  Not  only  do  we  find  splendidly-equipped 
gynmastic  halls,  but  fine  swimming-baths  are  attached  to  several  of  the  schools, 
and  the  teaching  of  swimming  is  a  recognised  subject  in  the  physical  section  of 
the  curriculum.  In  this  particular  respect  the  secondary  schools  of  Scotland  lead 
all  others. 

In  the  matter  of  organisation,  particularly  with  regard  to  general  architecture 
and  internal  arrangements,  the  following  schools  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  as 
models  for  this  State  to  copy  : — 

The  schools  of  Switzerland  afford  good  types  of  school  architecture,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  single  classroom  arrangement.  Any  town  will  afford  an  example. 
The  school  may  be  seen  in  Lausanne,  Berne,  Zurich,  Basel. 

The  schools  of  Germany  show  splendid  scientific  equipment,  provision  for 
teaching  natural  history,  and  the  arrangements  for  physical  training.  Any  large 
city  will  provide  for  tliese  three  sides.  Fraukfurf,  Cologne,  and  Hamburg  afford 
good  examples. 

The  schools  of  America  supply  good  examples  of  the  roomy  vestibule,  the 
well-equipped  and  cheerful  laboratory,  the  gymnastic  hall.  For  specially  good 
features,  Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York  ;  Central  High  School,  Detroit ;  Central 
High  School,  Springfield,  may  be  mentioned. 

The  schools  of  Scotland  contain  very  fine  science  laboratories,  and  some  of 
the  best  halls  for  jjliysical  training.  Among  the  schools  visited,  the  George  Heriot, 
Edinburgh  ;  the  Allan  Glen,  Glasgow ;  the  high  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
rank  high  in  the  Commissioner's  opinion. 

With  regard  to  the  pupil's  term  of  attendance  at  the  secondary  schools  in 
various  countries,  and  the  course  of  study,  it  may  be  noted  : — 

The  course  of  the  German  secondary  school  commences  when  the  pupil  is 
about  9  or  10  years  of  age,  and  at  its  completion  he  is  about  18  or  19  years  of  age. 

The  course  in  the  French  secondary  school  begins  after  the  four  years' 
primary  course,  when  the  pupil  is  about  11  years  of  age,  and  is  completed  at  about 
the  age  of  18. 

The  high-school  course  in  Americi  begins  about  ihe  age  of  13  or  14,  after 
the  primary  school  course  is  over,  and  is  completed  about  the  age  of  18. 

The  school  course  in  the  High  School,  Glasgow,  commences  about  the  age  of 
12,  after  a  primary  course,  and  is  completed  about  the  age  of  18  or  19. 

The  school  course  in  the  State  high  schools  of  New  South  Wales  begins  with 
the  standard  of  the  third  class  of  a  public  school,  bvit  a  fair  percentage  of  pupils  are 
admitted  as  a  result  of  scholarship  and  bursary  examinations,  and  start  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  school.     The  course  covers  seven  years  of  Avork. 

The  programme  of  studies  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Germany  consists  of  a 
(compulsory  list  Avith  a  few  optional  subjects ;  in  the  schools  of  France  an  option  is 
allowed  towards  the  completion  of  each  cycle ;  in  the  American  high  schools  the 
required  list  is  small  while  the  optional  or  elective  subjects  are  numerous ;  in  the 
schools  of  Scotland  every  subject  in  the  programme  is  required ;  and  in  our  own 
high  schools  the  programme  is  laid  doAvn  with  little  in  the  way  of  optional  subjects. 

In  several  of  the  foreign  schools  the  hours  of  study  per  week  are  long,  but, 
on  the  whole,  not  mtich  longer  than  the  time  spent  in  our  own  high  schools.  It  is 
generally  stated  and  believed  that  the  age  at  which  pupils  in  secondary  schools  in 
other  countries  complete  their  studies  is  later  than  with  us,  and  it  is  also  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  student  who  completes  his  full  course  in  the  high  schools  of 
those  countries  is  in  a  more  satisfactory  position  to  continue  his  studies  at  the  higher 
educational  institutions  than  is  the  case  with  our  students. 

The  action  of  the  Professorial  Board  of  the  Sydney  University  in  raising 
the  matriculation  standard  is  a  proper  step,  and  one  result  will  be  to  improve 
the  position  of  the  boys  attending  our  secondary  schools  when  they  enter  the 
University.  The  regulations  in  connection  with  the  Board's  decision  could,  the 
Commissioner  thinks,  be  improved  in  one  direction,  viz.,  by  leaving  Latin  in 
Section  A,  and  higher  Latin  in  Section  B  of  their  report,  optional  subjects.  This, 
ho  considers,  while  giving  the  classical  schools  every  opportunity  on  the  Ai'ts  side, 
would  afford  the  student,  specialising  in  science,  facilities  for  successful  work  in  the 
Science  Schools  pf  the  University, 

With 
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Witli  our  secondary  system  of  school  education  on  a  basis  similar  to  that 
of  Germany,  Scotland,  or  America,  it  would  be  worth  while  considering  whether  the 
abiturienten  examen,  the  final  examination  of  the  nine  years'  course  in  the  German 
schools  ;  the  higher  leaving-certificate  in  the  full  course  of  the  Scotch  schools,  which 
jiractically  covers  the  preliminary  and  entrance  examinations ;  the  graduation 
certificate,  Avhich  marks  the  completion  of  the  American  high  school  course  ;  or  an 
examination  of  equal  value  should  not  be  introduced  into  our  State  system  of 
secondary  instruction. 

The  Commissioner  has  a  great  admiration  for  the  excellent  science  schools  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  He  also  has  a  great  leaning  in  favour  of  the  programme  of 
the  American  schools,  mainly  because  it  ofPers  so  many  avenues  for  the  pupils'  varied 
talents.  It  is  an  expensive  system,  for  the  many  developments  which  must  neces- 
sarily arise  from  such  a  freedom  of  choice  cannot  be  carried  out  without  great  outlay 
of  funds.  The  American  citizen  contributes  ungrudgingly  towards  the  support  of 
education.  And  when  it  is  considered  that  education  is  free  to  every  pupil  in  the 
States,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course,  and  in  some 
States  through  the  University,  we  must  admit  that  the  American's  belief  in  his 
country  is  well-founded.  If  we  as  a  nation  are  to  keep  step  with  America,  and  as 
our  nearest  business  neighbour  we  must  do  so,  then  it  behoves  us  to  be  guilty  of  no 
niggardly  action  in  establishing  and  maintaining  the  best  kind  of  schools. 

In  drawing  these  conclusions  there  is  no  concealed  attack  on  the  work  of  our 
State  high  school  teachers.  They  are  without  exception  cultured  men  and  women  ; 
many  of  them  are  our  own  trained  teachers,  who,  in  addition  to  their  practical 
knowledge  of  teaching,  have  distinguished  themselves  at  our  University.  Their 
qualifications,  therefore,  are  of  the  very  best.  In  their  day  and  time  our  high 
school  buildings  have  served  their  purpose,  but  now  they  must  be  superseded  by 
modern  structures  so  that  we  may  come  into  line  with  the  progressive  peoples  of  the 
world. 

(IV) .  Recommendations. 

1.  The  abandonment  of  both  high  school  sites  in  Sydney  after  suitable  provision  has 

been  made  elsewhere.  The  Boys'  High  School  buildings  could  be  utilised 
by  the  Technical  College.  The  Girls'  High  School  site  belongs  to  another 
Government  Department  and  may  be  required  at  any  time. 

2.  The  erection  of  a  Boys'  High  School  in  a  suitable  and  accessible  position,  with  all 

the  modern  ideas  of  construction,  for  classical  education.  ( Vide  particulars 
Classical  Schools  of  Germany,  Scotland,  America.) 

3.  The  erection  of  a  Girls'  High  School  in  a  suitable  and  accessible  position,  with  all 

the  modern  ideas  of  construction,  for  classical  education.  ( Vide  particulars 
Girls'  High  School,  New  York.) 

4.  The   erection    of    a    High    School    of    the   type    of    the    Realgymnasium    or 

Oberrealschule  of  Germany,  or  of  the  American  High  School,  but  the 
electives  not  to  be  on  the  classical  side.  This  school  mio'ht  be  erected 
With  separate  buildings  for  the  sexes,  adjoining  one  another,  and  with 
laboratories  common  to  both  boys  and  girls,  to  be  used  at  difPerent 
periods  of  the  day. 

5.  The  erection  of  a  High  School  of  the  type  of  the  George  Heriot  or  Allan  Glen  of 

Scotland.  Such  a  school  might  be  placed  in  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  suburbs — Newtown,  Bedfern,  Balmain,  North  Sydney — and 
would  serve  to  relieve  the  congestion  existing  at  the  Technical  College. 

This  arrangement  of  High  Schools,  together  with  the  commercial 
high  school  and  the  manual  training  high  schools  recommended  in  the 
chapters  on  Commercial  and  Technical  Education,  would  provide  the  city 
of  Sydney  and  the  State  with  a  system  of  secondary  education  as  up-to-date 
as  any  on  the  globe. 

6.  High  schools  on  the  American  principle,  specialising  according  to  environment, 

or  in  some  localities  schools  of  the  George  Heriot  type,  should  be  established 
in  important  centres  as  Newcastle,  Grafton,  Armidale,  Bathurst,  Goulburn, 
Wagga,  Broken  Hill. 

7. 
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7.  While  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  introduce  the  co-educational  plan  of  instruction, 

buildings  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  easy  access  on  the  part  of 
both  sexes  to  common  laboratories. 

8.  Scholarships  should  be  awarded  from  the  proposed  district  model  schools  granting 

admission  to  any  State  High  School. 

9.  Admission  to  a  State  High  School  should  not  be  allowed  before  the  completion  of 

the  primary  school  course. 

10.  The  fee  at  present  charged  should  ba  reduced  by  one  half.      The  Commissioner 

is  an  advocate  for  an  absolutely  free  system,  as  obtains  in  America,  but 
such  a  recommendation  at  the  present  juncture  is  unfortunately  out  of  the 
question. 

11.  The  schools  should  be  staffed  with  highly-trained  and  scholarly  men  and  women. 

The  scheme  suggested  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  tlie  training 
of  Public  School  Teachers  will,  if  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  provide  in 
due  course  most  capable  teachers  for  secondaiy  schools. 


XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

[a.  H.  KNIBBS  AND  J.  W.  TURNER.] 

In  transmitting  to  Your  Excellency  this  Report  of  the  more  striking  features 
of  secondary  education  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  existing  system  of  secondary 
education  of  this  State,  and  suggestions  as  to  the  nature  of  improvements  which  in 
your  Commissioners'  opinion  may  be  affected  therein,  it  remains  but  to  add  that  the 
extended  Report  following  hereinafter,  viz..  Chapters  I-XXXIII,  is  not  really  of 
the  nature  of  an  appendix. 

It  expresses  in  greater  details  the  Commissioners'  views  and  the  facts  upon 
which  they  are  founded ;  it  affords  more  complete  information  as  to  the  character  of 
secondary  education  in  other  countries,  and  its  place  in  their  educational  organisation. 
It  discusses  incidentally  many  questions  of  educational  interest,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  modern  educational  reform. 

For  this  reason  the  body  of  the  Report  is  intended  to  be  read  in  connection 
with  these  summaries.  Their  real  function  is  to  give  a  general  conception  of  the 
whole  question,  prior  to  that  detailed  reading  which,  for  the  formation  of  responsible 
opinions  cannot  be  avoided. 

Finally  your  Commissioners  hope  later  to  have  the  honour  of  submitting  for 
Your  Excellency's  acceptance,  a  Report  upon  Commercial,  Industrial,  Agricultural, 
Technical,  Professional  and  Higher  Education. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  Most  Obedient  Servants, 

G.  H.  KNIBBS. 
J.  W.  TURNER. 
6th  October,  1904. 
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Sydney  Church  of  England  Grammar  School,  North  Sydney.  10.  AH  Saints'  College,  Bathurst. 

11.  Burwood  Ladies' College.         12.  The  Presbyterian  Ladies' College,  Croydon.  13.  Training 

of  Secondary  Teachers  for  Ladies' Schools.         14.  Conclusion.   ...  ...  ...  P.  31-40 

Chapter  V.  Tlie  State  High  Sclwols  of  New  South  Wales.  [J.W.Turner.] — Establishment.  Regula- 
tions. Synopsis,  Boys'  Public  High  School,  Sydney.  Syllabus  of  work.  Boys'  Public 
High  School,  Sydney P.  41-44 

Chapter  VI.  Outlines  of  British  Secondary/  Educational  Systems.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introductory. 
2.  The  Organisation  of  the  English  System.  3.  Higher  Grade  Elementary  Schools.  4.  Pro- 

prietary  High   Schools.  5.  Private   Secondary  Schools.  6.  Endowed   Grammar  Schools. 

7.  Internal  Organisation  of  English  Secondary  Schools.  8.  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  English 
Secondary  Schools.  9.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education.  10.  Dangers 
in  regard  to  Secondary  Education.  11.  Comparison  between  the  Secondary  System  of  England 
and  that  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  12.  Conclusion  in  regard  to  English  Secondary 
Education.      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  P.  45-54 

Chapter  VII.  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland.  [J.  W.  Turner.] — Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh. 
Merchant  Company  Schools,  Edinburgh.  George  Watson's  College  for  Boys.  Girls'  High 
School.  George  Heriot's  School,  Edinburgh.  General  syllabus  of  class  subjects,  session  1902- 
1903.  George  Heriot's  School.  High  School,  Glasgow.  Synopsis  of  work  and  time-table. 
Allan  Glen's  School,  Glasgow.  Method  of  the  School.  Syllabus.  Approximate  time-tables. 
P.  55-72   ^ 

Chapter  VIII.  Secondary  Education  in  America.  [J.  W.  Turner.] — Introduction.  Organisation. 
New  York  Schools.  High  School,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  Central  High  School, 
Detroit.  The  Staff,  Central  High  School,  Detroit.  Admission  to  the  School.  Admission  to 
College.  The  Building.  Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco.  Graduation  standard.  Tables 
of  subjects.  Course  of  study  and  syllabus  of  New  York  High  Schools.  Courses  of  study  in 
the  Central  High  School,  Springfield,   Massachusetts.  The  courses  of   study  in  the  Detroit 

High  Schools.         Programme  of  studies,  Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco.    ...  P.  73-104 
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Chapter  IX.  Outlines  of  Continental  Secondary  Educational  Systems,  Austria.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1. 
Introduction.  2.  State  Control  of  Austrian  Secondary  Schools.  3.  Organisation  of  Gymnasia 
and  Ileal  Schools  since  1848.  4.  The  Teaching  Staff.  5.  Qualification  for  Teaching. 
6.  Importance  of  System  of  Qualification.  7.  The  Curricula.  8.  Conditions  of  Entrance. 
9.  Latin  in  the  Gymnasium.  10.  Greek  course  in  the  Gymnasium.  11.  German,  as  Mother- 
tongue.  12.  Geography  and  History.  13.  Mathematics.  14.  Natural  History. 
15.  Physics.  16.  Philosophical  propnedeutics.  17.  Freehand  Drawing.  18.  GeneralRemarks 
on  the  Gymnasium  Courses.           19.  The  Curriculum  of  the  Realschulen.  20.  Mathematics. 

21.  Physics  in  the  Realschulen.  22.  Chemistry.  23.  Geometrical  Drawing.  24.  Freehand 
Drawing.  25.  Discipline.  26.  Fees.  27.  Examinations.  28.  Rights  conferred  by  the 
Maturity.         29.  General  remarks.         30.  Conclusion P.  105-117 

Chapter  X.  The  Organisation  of  Secondary  Educalionin  Hungary.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction. 
2.  Early  History  and   Development.  3.  Organisation    of   Hungarian    Secondary   Education. 

4.  The   Unity   of   Secondary   Education   in   Hungary.  5.  Publicity   in   Secondary   Schools. 

6.  Subsidy  of  Hungarian  Secondary  Schools.  7.  Programme  of  Studies  of  the  Gymnasia  in  1898 — 
General  remarks.  8.  Religious  Instruction.  9.  Hungarian  Language  and  Literature. 
01.  Latin  and  Greek.  11.  German.  12.  Histor}-.  13.  Geography.  14.  Mathematical, 
Natural,  nnd  Physical  Science,  etc.  15.  Freehand  Drawing.  16.  Philosophy.  17.  Curricula 
of  Gymnasia  and  Real  Schools.  18.  Optional  Subjects.  19.  Educative  School  Excursions. 
20.  Literary  Clubs.  21.  Final  Examinations.  22.  The  Teaching  Staff.  23.  Time  devoted 
to  Teaching.         24.  General  Matters.         25.  Conclusion P.   117-126 

Chapter  XI.     Secondary  Schools  in  Belgium.     [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.  2.  Organisation 

of   Secondary   Education.  3.  The   Teaching   Staff.  4.  Qualification   for   Teaching   Staff. 

5.  Organisation  of  the  Athenreums,  etc.  6.  Synopsis  of  Curriculum.  7.  Details  of  Curricula — - 
Greek.  8.  Latin.  9.  French.  10.  History.  11.  Geography.  12.  The  Germanic 
Languages  (Flemish,  German,  and  English).  13.  Mathematics.  14.  Special  Mathematical 
Course  in  the  Modern  and  Latin  Human  ties.  15.  Natural  Science.  16.  Physics  and 
Meteorology.  17.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Division.  Second  Class — Physics,  Meteorology, 
Chemistry.  18.  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  19.  Commercial  Science.  20.  General 
Remarks P.  126-136 

CiiAPTEK  XII.     Secondary  Education  in  Denmarlc.     [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.         2.  Historical 

Reference.        3.  Curriculum  of  Preparatory  Schools.        4.  Organisation  of  the  Secondary  Education 

proper.  5.  Details  of  Curriculum.  6.  Examinations  of  Pupils.  7.  The  Teaching  Staff. 

8.  Examinations  for  Teachers.       9.  Inspection.       10.  Physical  Culture.       11.  General  Conclusions. 

P.  137-141 

Chapter  XIII.  Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  France.  General  Administration.  [G.  H. 
Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.           2.  General  Outline  of  Administrative  Organisation.  3.  The 

Higher   Council   of   Public    Instruction.           4.  Machinery  of  Secondary  Education.  5.  The 

Academic  Districts.            6.  The  Academy  Inspectors.           7.  Academic  Councils.  8.  Lyceums 

and  Communal  Colleges.  9.  Bureau  of  Administration  for  Lyceums.  10.  Communal  Colleges. 
11.  Bureau  of  Administration  of  Communal  Colleges.  12.  General  Remarks  on  the  Scheme  of 
Administration P.  142-147 

Chapter  XIV.  Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  France.  The  l^eaching  Staff,  etc.  [G.  H. 
Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.  2.  The  Principal.  3.  The  Proctors  (Censeurs).  4.  Cliaplains 
(Aumoniers).  5.  Lyceum-Professors.  6.  Teachers  of  Drawing.  7.  Charges  de  Cours. 
8.  Purser.s  (Economes).  9.  Masters  (Repetiteurs).  10.  Appointment  of  Masters. 
11.  Disciplinary  Regulations.  12.  Heads  and  Governors  of  Colleges.  13.  Physician,  Surgeon, 
and  Pharmacist.  14.  Inferior  Offices.  15.  Professional  obligations  of  the  Secondary  Teaching 
Staff. P.  147-152 

Chapter  XV.  Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  France.  Professional  Education  of  the  Teaching 
Staff,  etc.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.  2.  Higher  Normal  School.  3.  "  Agregations" 
"Certificats  d'aptitude."  4.  Examinations  for  agregation  in  the  Lyceums.  5.  Examination 
for    certificat    d'aptitude    for    teaching    in    elementary    classes.  6.  Science     qualifications. 

7.  General  remarks.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         P.  152-157 

Chapter  XVI.  Reorganisation  of  Curricula  in  French  Secondary  Education.  [J.  W.  Turner.] — 
New  Scheme.  Baccalaur6at  of  Secondary  Education.  Programme  of  studies.  Present 

organisation.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         P.  158-160 

Chapter  XVII.  Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  France.  Curricula  in  Lyceums  and  Colleges. 
[G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.  2.  General  survey  of  Curriculum.  3.  The  Branches  of 
Secondary  Education.  4.  Details  of  Curricula,  Classic  Division,  3rd  Class.  5.  Second  Class  of 
the  Classic  Division.  6.  Rhetoric  Class  in  the  Classic  Division  1  4a.  7.  The  Philosophy  Class, 
Classic  Division.  8.  Modern  Division  of  Secondary  Education.  9.  Second  Class,  Modern 
Division.  10.  Modern  Division,  Class  in  Literature.  11.  Modern  Division.  12.  Elementary 
Mathematical  Class.  13.  Special  Mathematical  Class.  14.  Chemistry  for  the  Ecole 
Poly  technique.             15.    Laboratory   manipulations.             16.  Other   subjects.  17.    General 

remarks P.  161-210 
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Chapter  XVIII.     Recent  Reforms  in  French  Secondary  Education.     [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction. 

2.  The  general  character  of  recent  reform.  3.  The  function  of  Ancient  Languages.  4.  Studj' 
of  Grammatical  Theory.  5.  The  place  of  Grammar  in  learning  a  Language.  6.  Education  of 
the  imagination.  7.  Education  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  8.  The  teaching  of  Physical  Science. 
9.  Instruction  in  Drawing.  10.  Methodology  of  Drawing.  11.  The  use  of  Models. 
12.  Practical  directions  as  to  Drawing.  13.  Co-ordination  of  Teaching.  14.  General 
concluding  remarks.      ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...     P.  211-221 

Chapter  XIX.     Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  German  Empire.     History  and  Curricula 
[G.    H.    Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.  2.  Development   of   the   Secondary   System   of  Prussia. 

3.  The  three  Curricula.  4.  Analysis  of  Curricula.  5.  The  Reform  Gymnasium  and  Reform 
Realgymnasium.  6.  The  Reform  Curricula  and  their  comparison  with  the  ordinary  Curricula. 
7.  Comparison  of  Reform  and  Ordinary  Curriculum  for  the  Gymnasium.  8.  The  significance 
of  the  Reform  System.  9.  Curricula  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  10.  Kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  11.  The  "  Absolutorium "  of  Bavaria.  12.  The  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  13.  The 
Curricula  in  Saxony.  14.  The  Kingdom  of  Wiirttemburg.  15.  The  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.  16.  The  Reform  Plan  of  Karlsruhe.  17.  The  development  of  the  system  of  Baden. 
18.  Contrast  between  Secondary  Education  in  England  and  in  Baden.  19.  Grand  Duchv  of 
Hesse.         20.  Other  parts  of  Germany P.  222-250 

Chapter  XX.  Classification,  Organisation,  and  Curricula  of  Secondary  Schools  in  Germany.  [J.  W, 
Turner.] — Classification.  Material   organisation.  General   equipment.  Synopsis   and 

syllabus  of  Goethe  Gymnasium,  Frankfurt.  Synopsis  of  time-table  of  the  Wilhelm  Gymnasium, 

Hamburg.  Synopsis  of  time-table  of  the  Musterschule,  Realgymnasium,  Frankfurt.  Synopsis 
of  the  time-table  of  the  Wcihler  Realgymnasium,  Frankfurt,  with  Connnercial  High  School  and 
Preparatory  School.  Synopsis  of  time-table  of  the  Oborrealschule,  before  Holstenthore,  Upper  and 
Preparatory,   Hamburg.  Sj'llabus  of  the  Oberrealschule,  Holstenthore,    Hamburg.  Synopsis 

of  the  Second  State  Realschule  in  Dresden.   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     P.  251-261 

Chapter  XXI.  Educational  Qualifications  of  the  Secondary  Teachers  of  Germany.  [(}.  H.  Knibbs.] — 
1.  Introduction.  2.  History    of    scheme    of    qualifying    Secondary    Teachers    of     Prussia. 

3.  Qualifications  of  Prussian  Secondary  Teachers-General.         4.  Qualification  to  teach  Religion. 

5.  Qualification  for  Philosophical  Propaedeutics.  6.  Qualification  to  teach  the  Mother  Tongue. 
7.  Qualification  of  Teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek.  8.  Qualification  to  teach  Hebrew,  9.  Quali- 
fication for  teaching  French.  10.  Qualification  for  teaching  English.  11.  Qualification  to 
teach  History.  12.  Qualification  to  teach  Geography.  13.  Qualification  to  teach  Pure 
Mathematics.  14.  Qualification  for  Applied  Mathematics.  15.  Qualification  for  the  teaching 
of  Physics.  16.  Qualification  to  teach  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  17.  Qualification  to  teach 
Botany  and  Zoology.  18.  Qualification  for  teaching  Polish  and  for  teaching  Danish.  19.  The 
theses  of  Candidates.         20.  Practical  tests  of  Candidates,  &c.,  in  the  Theoretical  Examination. 

21.  Recognition   of   the   Examinations   for   Secondary   Teachers   in   various   parts   of   Germany. 

22.  Special  subjects.  Qualification  for  teachers  of  Drawing.  23.  Qualifications  for  a  Teacher  of 
Gymnastics.  24.  Gymnastic  Teacher's  knowledge  of  the  human  body.  25.  The  qualification 
for  the  teaching  of  Swimming,  26.  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in  other  parts  of  Germany  and 
Bavaria.         27.  Saxony.  28.  Baden.         29.  Conclusion P.  265-274 

Chapter  XXII.     Practical    Training    of  the    Secondai-y    Teachers    of  Germany.      [G.    H.    Knibbs.] — 

1.  Introduction.  2.  Historical  Review.  3.  Scheme  of  Practical  Training — the  Seminarial 
Year.         4.  Practical  Training — the  Probation  Year.         5.   Remarks  on  Scheme  of  Qualification. 

6.  Federal  arrangement  as  to  practical  training.         7.  Conclusion.  ...  ...     P.  274-279 

Chapter  XXIII.     System  of  Secondary  Education  in  Greece.     [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Historical  Review. 

2.  Organisation  of  Educational  Administration.  3.  The  Teaching  Staff.  4.  Qualification 
as  Secondary  Teacher,  5.  Curricula.  6.  Greek  Schools  in  Turkey.  7.  Concluding 
Remarks.            P.  279-283 

Chapter  XXIV.  Secondary  Education  in  Holland.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.  2.  Brief 
Historical  Review.  3.  The  Scheme  of  Secondary  Education  in  Holland.  4.  Legal  obligation 
as  to  Gymnasia..  5  Organisation  of  the  Gymnasium  Teaching  Staff.  6.  Qualification  for 
Gymnasium    Teachers.  7.  Private   Gymnasia.  8.  Curriculum   in   the  Dutch   Gymnasia. 

9.  Entrance  Conditions.  10.  Details  in  regard  to  the  Instruction.  11.  The  Burgher  and  Higher 
Burgher  Schools  of  Holland.  12.  The  Programme  of  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools.  13.  Time 
Tables.  14.  The  Instruction.  15.  Promotion  Examinations  16.  Leaving  Exuminations. 
17.  The  significance  of  the  Diploma.  18.  Qualification  for  Teachers  of  the  Higher  Burgher 
Schools.         19.  Conclusion P.  284-297 

Chapter  XXV.     Secondary    Education   in   Italy.      [G.    H.    Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.  2.  Recent 

History  of  Secondary  Education  in  Italy.         3.  Difficulties  in  the  Secondary  System  of  Italy. 

4.  Organisation  and  Administration  of  the  Secondary  Schools.  5.  The  Italian  Gymnasium  and 
Lyceum.  6.  Syllabus  of  Instruction  in  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum.  7.  Fees  for  the  Gymnasium 
and  Lyceum.         8.  The  Technical  School  and  Technical  Institute.         9.  Development  of  Subjects. 

10.  Italian  Residential  Schools.  11.  The  Teaching  Staff.  12.  Educational  Difficulties  in 
Italy.         13.  Conclusion P.  298-307 
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Chapter  XXVI.  Secondary  Education  in  Russia.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introduction.  2.  The 
Question  of   Greek    in    Russia.  3.   Organisation.  4.  Curriculum  of   the  Gymnasium. 

5.  Curriculum  in  Russian  Real  Schools.  6.  Other  Schools.  7.  Example  of  a  Time-table. 

8.  The  Scientific  Equipment  of  Russian  Schools.         9.  Conclusion.  ...  ...     P.  308-314 

Chapter.  XXVII.    Secondary  Educationin  Switzerland,  and  Swiss  Educational  Stjslems.    [G.  H.  Knibbs.] 

1.  Introduction.  2.  The  place  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  Swiss  Sy.stem.  3.  Organisation 
of  Education  in  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  4.  Educational  Organisation  in  the  Canton  of  Berne. 
5.  Educational  Organisations  in  other   Swiss  Cantons.         6.  The  Cantonal  College  at  Lausanne. 

7.  Appointment  of  Director  and  Masters,  Lausanne  Cantonal  College.  8.  Pupils  in  the 
Lausanne  Cantonal  College.  9.  Regular  Pupils.  10.  External  Pupils,  Lausanne  Cantonal 
College.  11.  Special  Pupils  ("  Auditeurs ").  12.  Pupils  from  Communal  Colleges. 
13.  Examination  and  Promotion,  Cantonal  College  of  Lausanne.  14.  Secondary  Instruction 
Certificate,  Lausanne  Cantonal  College.  15.  Details  of  the  Scholastic  Year,  Lausanne. 
16.  Duties  of  the  Director,  Lausanne.  17.  Conferences  in  the  Lausanne  Cantonal  College. 
18.  Duties  of  Teachers  in  the  Lausanne  Cantonal  College.  19.  Discipline  in  the  Cantonal 
College  of  Lausanne.  22.  Carctaking  of  the  Cantonal  College,  Lausanne.  21.  General 
concerning  the  Vaud  Regulations.  22.  Curriculum  in  Secondary  Schools  at  Lausanne. 
23.  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel.  24.  Secondary  Schools  of  Lucerne. 
2.5.  Programme  of  the  Latin  Schools  of  the  Canton  of  Zug.  26.  Details  of  the  Curriculum  in 
the  Latin  Schools  of  Zug.  27.  Secondary  System  of  Basel.  28.  Cantonal  School  of 
Appenzell,  Ext.  29.  Realschools  in  the  Canton  of  Schaffhouse.  30.  Qualification  of 
Secondary  Teachers.          31.  Conclusions  regarding  Swiss  Schools.             ...          ...     P.  315-334 

Chapter  XXVIII.  Secondary  Education  in  Other  European  Countries.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Intro- 
ductory. 2.  Swedish  Normal  Lyceum  of  Helsingfors.  3.  Swedish  Real  Lyceum  in 
Helsingfors.  4.  Finnish  Ladies'  School  in  Helsingfors.  .5.  General  Remarks  on  Finnish 
Education.               6.    Secondary    Education   in   Norway.               7.  The   Middle   School   of    1885. 

8.  The  Latin  and  Real  Gymnasia  of  1885.  9.  The  Norwegian  Middle  School  of  1896. 
10.  Norwegian  Plan  for  a  Gymnasium  of  three  divisions.  11.  Organisation  of  Higher  Education 
in  Norway.  12.  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Norwegian  Schools.  13.  Science  and  Mathematics 
in  Norwegian  Secondary  Schools.  14.  Conclusion  as  regards  Norway.  15.  Secondary 
Education  in  Sweden.  16.  The  Curricula  in  Swedish  Secondary  Schools.  17.  Distribution  of 
the  Subjects.            18.  Instruction  in  Gymnastics.            19.  General  Remarks.           20.  Conclusion. 

P.  335-344 

Chapter  XXIX.  So'entijii:  Equipment  in  Secondary  Schools.  [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  Introductory.  2.  The 
Necessity  of  Scientific  Equipment  in  Secondary  Schools.  3.  General  Outline  of  Equipment. 

4.  Magnitude  of  the  Libraries,  Collections  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  etc,  5.  Equipment  of  Gymnasia 
in  Hungary.  6.  Equipment  for  Teaching  in  a  German  Gymnasium.  7.  The  Teacher's  Library, 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule,  Charlottenburg.         8.  The  Students'  Library,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule. 

9.  Scientific  Equipment,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule.  Natural  History.  10.  The  Physics'  Cabinet, 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule.  11.  The  Chemical  I^aboratory,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule.  12.  Geo- 
graphical and  Similar  Equipment,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule.  13.  Drawing  Equipment,  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Schule.  14.  Equipment  for  Music  and  other  subjects.  Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule. 
15.  Miscellaneous  as  regards  the  Equipment  of  the  German  Gymnasia.  16.  Demonstration 
Preparing  Rooms.            17.  Literature  as  to  Equipment  in  German  Gymnasia.  18.  Conclusion. 

P.  345-355 

Chapter  XXX.     Defects  of  Secondary  Education  in  Ifew  South  Wales.     [G.  H.  Knibbs.] — 1.  liitroduction. 

2.  Essential  Character  of  the  Defects  of  N.S.W.  Secondary  Education.  3.  Effect  of  Lack  of 
Organisation.  4.  Absence  of  Definite  Curricula.  5.  Defects  in  the  Professional  Training  of 
the  Secondary  Teacher.  6.  Absence  of  Co-ordination.  7.  The  Absence  of  Graduation  in 
Secondary  Schools.  8.  Influence  of  Earlier  Stages  on  Subsequent  Education.  9.  Absence  of 
Adequate  Recognition  of  the  Importance  of  Science.         10.  Conclusion.  ...          ...     P.  356-362 

Chapter    XXXI.       liecsnt    Educational    Advance    in    Japan.       [G.    H.  Knibbs.] — 1.     Introduction. 

2.  Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Japan.           3.  Technical  Schools.  4.  Commercial  Schools. 

5.  Commercial  Museum.  6.  Supplementary  Professional  Schools.  7.  Schools  for  Apprentices. 
8.  Technical  Industrial  Schools.  9.  Industrial  Normal  Schools.  10.  School  Expenditure  in 
Japan.     11.  Conclusion.           ...          ...          ...         ...          ...          ...  ...          ...     P.  363-368 

Chapter   XXXII.      The   University  and  its  function  in  an  Educational   System.      [G.  H.  Knibbs.] 

1.  Introduction.  2.    The     Significance     of     good     Secondary     Teaching     to     Universities. 
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As  pointed  out  in  the  Interim  Eeport,  it  is  true  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has 
had  a  task  of  singularly  great  difiBculty.  To  provide  education  for  the  whole  area  of  our  sparsely- 
populated  territory  is  a  tremendous  task,  and  is  one  which  might  tax  the  resources  of  a  community  in 
any  part  of  the  world  similarly  situated.  Unless,  however,  education  in  the  larger  centres  achieves  a 
higher  excellence  than  is  possible  with  such  education  as  may  be  carried  into  thinly-populated  districts 
there  will  be  no  centres  of  cdncafionnl  influence.  The  index  of  the  educational  ideals  of  any  country 
whatsoever  is  the  type  of  education  developed  in  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  schools  in  the  country ;  and  the  general  state  of  education  in  any  State  that  neglects  making  that 
of  its  metropolis  and  larger  centres  of  population  equal  to  that  provided  in  the  cities,  etc.,  of  the  older 
and  more  highly  developed  nations,  must  necessarily  be  indifferent  throughout.  Centres  of  population 
are  centres  of  influence,  and  the  education  therein  is  the  dominating  influence  as  to  educational  ideals. 

Since  our  whole  communal  effort— industrial,  commercial,  or  other — must  greatly  depend  upon  our 
educational  system  and  its  consequences  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  State's  citizens,  each  step  is 
important ;  and  since  also  each  rests  upon  what  preceded,  the  defect  in  the  primary  system  involves  all 
that  follows. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  the  whole  question  must  be  reviewed,  the  defects  in  the  primary 
system  being  regarded,  not  as  things  in  themselves,  and  cut  off  from  all  consequence,  but  as  limitations 
to  subsequent  opportunity.  Secondari/  and  li><iher  education  can  never  achieve  its  end,  unless  the  elementary 
education  vpon  which  it  must  necessarily  be  based  is  sound,  and  is  excellent  in  quality. 

2.  The  Interim  Report. — A  brief  analysis  of  the  Interim  Report  is  essential  to  a  proper  under- 
standing of  its  continuation  here.i  It  will  be  necessary  to  refer  only  to  the  extended  report.  The 
following  tabular  statement  will  reveal  its  general  character  : — 

Chapters.  Subject-matter  discussed. 

I  to  III.     Educational  inquiry,  its  range  and  significance,  and  the  bearing  of  educational 
theory  thereon. 

The  Kindergarten  and  its  function  as  the  basis  of  all  educational  systems. 
Primary   education    in   various    parts   of    the   world   and   its    general   features. 
This  section  contains  evidence  of  the  high  character  of  the   education   in  other 
countries. 

The  moral  and  physical  elements  of  education.-  These  are  discussed  as  to  the 
principles  involved,  and  in  the  light  of  experience  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
visited  by  the  Commissioners. 

Important  subjects  in  school  curricula  are  discussed,  with  a  view  of  exhibiting 
more  fully  than  was  possible  in  Chapters  V.  to  XIV\  the  state  of  education  in 
other  countries,  and  the  educational  principles  involved.  The  subjects  discussed 
were  (fig.  I)  Manual  training  ;  (2)  Sloyd ;  (3)  Elementary  Drawing ;  (4)  Ancient 
and  Modern  Languages  ;  (5)  Geometry ;  (6)  Geography ;  (7)  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra ;  (8)  Natural  Science. 

The  training  of  primary  teachers  in  various  countries.  These  chapters  contain 
evidence  as  to  the  high  character  of  the  general  and  professional  education  of 
teachers  in  European  countries,  iind  in  parts  of  America  and  Canada,  as  well  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  educational  principles  are  also  discussed.  A  contrast 
is  also  made  between  the  professional  education  of  teachers  in  New  South  "Wales 
and  elsewhere. 

Special  schools  for  defectives,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
Compulsory  attendance,  truanting,  industrial,  and  reformatory  schools. 
Hygiene    in    relation   to    school    buildings,   their   general    arrangements,  their 
furniture,  and  the  condition  of  the  children  while  at  work  therein.     It  is  shewn 
in  these  chapters  that  the  school  hygiene  of  our  State  is  seriously  defective,  in 
comparison  with  that  of  modern  European  schools. 

A  number  of  general  questions  are  discussed;  for  example,  the  educational 
equipment  of  schools,  piedagogical  museums,  the  question  of  the  best  scheme  of 
inspection,  of  co-education,  of  the  organisation  of  education  through  a  properly 
co-ordinated  scheme,  the  relation  of  the  State  to  all  education,  the  New  South 
Wales  system,  the  drift  of  modern  education  generally,  and  finally  the  question 
of  establishing  rural  schools  for  thinly-populated  districts. 

These  chapters  reveal  the  following  facts,  viz. : — 
(i)  That  we  have  no  system  of  adequately  educating  teachers  for  their  professional  work, 
(ii)  That  we  regularly  employ,  as  an  integral  part  of  our  system,  wholly  untrained  and  imperfectly 

educated  persons  as  teachers  (pupil-teachers),  and  assign  them  responsible  duties, 
(iii)  That  our  schools  are  not  designed  so  as  to  admit  of  satisfactory  teaching. 
(iv)  That  they  are  structurally  defective  as  regards  lighting  conditions. 

(v)  That  they  have  no  adequate  teaching  equipment,  and  often  no  equipment  at  all  for  science 
teaching, 
(vi)  That  no  programmes  have  been  elaborated  affording  sufiicient  guidance  for  the  various  classes 
of  primary  schools  under  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  shewing  the  development 
of  each  subject  taught, 
(vii)  That  the  precipitate  inclusion  of  subjects  without  careful  preparation  of  the  teachers  for 
teaching  them,  does  not  constitute  the  reform  of  the  nature  required. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  each  teacher  is  not  prepared  for  his  work 
by  being  brought  into  touch  with  the  whole  history  of  the  development  of  educational  process,  and  of 
.ts  philosophical  theory,  nor  is  he  sufiiciently  well  educated  both  generally  and  in  the  subjects  he  will  be 
called  upon  to  teach,  before  he  is  actually  engaged  in  teaching.  It 

'  How  necessary  this  is,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  some  professed  critics  failed  to  recognise  any  plan 
in  the  document. 

•  Chap.  XVI  of  the  Interim  Eeport  discussed  the  "  Education  of  the  Will."  A  lecture  on  the  same  subject,  but 
quite  differently  treated,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  U.S.A.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  721-740,  1902 
which  just  reach  the  State  at  the  time  of  writing  this  Chapter. 
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It  has  been  shewn  that  this  practice  of  employing  wholly  untrained  and  very  imperfectly  educated 
teachers  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  a  good  educational  system.  Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Interim  Report  aims  at  placing  the  reader  in  possession  of  sufRcient  evidence  to  reveal  the  real  state  of 
our  system,  and  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  and  further  to  shew  that  all  radical 
and  fundamental  improvement  must  commence  with  the  higher  development  of  the  teacher  himself. 
Better  education  of  our  teachers,  and  a  better  system  of  preparing  them  for  their  work  asteachers :  that 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  position. 

3.  The  Connection  of  a  Frimary  and  a  Secondary  System. — In  considering  secondary  education 
certain  points  call  for  special  attention.  In  Chapter  LlV.  of  the  Interim  Report,  the  co-ordination  of 
education  is  discussed,  see  pp.  409-474 ;  in  sec.  2,  p.  4G9,  the  successive  periods  of  education  are 
divided  into  the  kindergarten,  G  ;  transition,  G-7  ;  elementary,  7-10  ;  primary,  10-12  ;  higher  primary, 
12-14 ;  secondary,  14-10  ;  higher  secondary,  10-18  ;  and  superior,  18  onward.  This  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  steps  will  bo  discussed  in  the  next  chapter.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
best  form  of  education  for  the  ordinary  artisan  in  the  primary  and  higher  primary  stages  is  not  the  best 
form  for  those  who  pass  through  those  stages  merely  as  steps  onward  towards  secondary  or  higher 
education.  In  a  new  country,  the  opportunities  that  come  to  citizens  are  of  a  somewhat  different 
character,  and  of  a  different  frequency  from  those  in  old-established  countries.  For  this  reason  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  educational  system  of  this  State  should  facilitate  as  mucli  as  possible, 
the  passing  on  from  the  primary  to  secondary  and  higher  education,  by  so  constituting  the  primary 
system,  that  it  will  serve  as  a  normal  preparation  for  secondary  education.  In  other  words,  the  primary 
school  in  our  State  should,  on  the  whole,  be  a  preparation  for  the  secondary  school,  while  it  should 
allow  certain  special  options  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  only  for  artisans,  tradesmen,  etc.  In  the 
larger  centres  it  will,  of  course,  be  easy  to  make  the  preparatory  school  (for  secondary  education),  a 
lower  division  of  the  secondary  school  itself,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  actually  done  in  the  State  "  high 
schools,"!  as  they  are  called.  In  this  State  there  are  what  may  be  called  the  ordinary  "  Public  School," 
and  the  "  Superior  Public  School."  The  relation  of  these  and  of  the  "  High  School,"  to  what  may  be 
called  the  normal  path  of  progress  leading  to  the  highest  form  of  education,  is  a  question  of  considerable 
moment. 

The  requisites  of  co-ordination  have  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  LI  V.,  sees.  4  and  5,  p.  471,  of  the 
Interim  Report.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  ultimate  career  of  a  child  must,  in  any  great  scheme 
of  public  education,  be  left  undetermined  until  he  is  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  although 
children  of  that  age  can  hardly  be  called  upon  to  make  a  final  decision  as  to  their  career,  they  must  make 
at  least  some  choice  in  respect,  for  example,  of  languages,  either  ancient  or  modern. 

Since  languages,  moreover,  are  essential  elements  in  that  liberal  tincture  which  must  exist  in  all 
forms  of  higher  education,  they  cannot  be  ignored  up  to  14  years  of  age.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
though  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so,  languages  may  be  postponed  till  12  years  of  age  is  reached,  especially 
if  etymology  be  included  in  the  two  years  from  10  to  12. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  as  the  educational  system  becomes  consolidated,  languages 
will  tend  to  be  taken  earlier  than  12,  and  as  early  as  (ultimately,  certainly  not  later  than)  10  years  of 
age.  In  this  way  substantial,  though  not  absolute,  identity  in  the  educational  path  obtains  right  up  to 
12  years  of  age  for  all  classes  of  pupils,  viz.,  for  those  who  intend  to  abandon  liberal  education  and  pass 
into  the  practical  walks  of  life  at  14  years  of  age,  as  well  as  for  those  who  intend  to  proceed  with  a  liberal 
education. 

The  system  of  public  education  under  the  State,  should  make  full  provision,  in  its  normal  course, 
for  the  passage  onward  to  secondary  education  ;  and  it  can  do  this  only  by  including  suitable  preparatory 
subjects,  and  good  teaching  therein.  The  preparatory  subjects  should,  however,  be  optional  for  children 
whose  parents  desire  that  they  should  abandon  school-life  at  14  years  of  age.  As  already  stated  this 
matter  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  the  following  chapter,  and  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  analysing  the 
educational  practice  of  other  nations.  In  this  connection  attention  may  be  drawn  to  Chapter  II  of  the 
Interim  Report ; — see  more  particularly  sees.  2  and  3 ;  p.  4  ;  Chapter  V,  sec.  1 ;  p.  32  ;  Chapter  VI,  sec.  1 , 
p.  51 ;  and  Chapter  LIV,  sec.  10,  p.  473.  The  several  sections  quoted  from  the  Report,  discuss  the 
principles  underlying  the  matter,  and  shew  the  essential  features  of  the  difficulty  associated  with  any 
scheme  of  primary  education  that  is  intended  to  apply  to  all  classes  of  the  community  up  to  the  age  of  14 
years.  They  shew  also  that  the  constitution  under  which  a  people  live,  and  their  temperament  and 
temper,  have  a  very  real  influence,  and  that  a  decision  on  this  question  must  take  these  facts  into  account. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  Europe,  where  questions  of  practical  and  theoretical  pa;dagogy  have 
received  a  degree  of  attention  unexampled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  unless  it  be  in  America,  the 
question  of  the  continuity  of  study  has  been  thoroughly  studied, — a  fact  which  readers  European  opinion 
of  great  importance. 

4.  The  Froper  Attitude  to  Educational  Experience. — The  rational  study  of  any  subject  fundamentally 
differs  from  the  empirical,  in  this  important  respect,  viz.,  that  the  former  takes  account  of  the  reason  lohy 
each  particular  thing  exists  or  is  done,  and  the  latter  does  not.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  rational 
study  affords  a  ground  of  confidence  for  independent  opinion,  and  may  even  justify  a  departure  from  the 
lines  of  past  experience.  Empirical  study,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  one  to  look  for  the  sanctions  of  an 
actual  example,  and  to  the  adoption  of  some  particular  form  of  institution  as  model.  Thus  prejudice  and 
merely  arbitrary  decision  are  likely  to  be  more  operative  in  the  latter  case. 

Applying  this  to  the  question  of  education,  one  may  be  tempted  either  to  Mindly  follow  some 
model,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  strain  excessively  after  originality.  Now,  while  originality  is  sometimes 
eminently  meritorious,  it  is  quite  possible  for  it  to  be  associated  with  inferiority.  We  shall  do  well, 
therefore,  to  weigh  more  carefully  any  supposition  of  our  being  able  to  fundamentally  improve  on  the 
better  forms  of  European  education. 

Again,  while  it  must  bo  admitted  that  it  is  only  by  a  rational  study  of  the  educational  systems  of 
other  countries  that  one  can  hope  to  rightly  guide  the  attempt  to  reform,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
our  own  contribution  to  educational  experience  has  not  a  high  value  :  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  of 
advantage  as  regards  the  criticism  of  educational  method  and  practice  generally.  The 
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The  teaching-stafEs  of  Europe  and  America  are  not  only  among  the  great  contributors  of  the 
results  of  original  research  in  all  branches  of  literature  and  science,  they  have  also  discussed  almost 
every  possible  question  that  can  arise  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education.  There  is  also  a  degree  of 
mental  attrition  between  country  and  country,  and  between  mind  and  mind,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in 
America,  that  has  no  counterpart  in  this  State  or  this  continent.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  and 
remembering  that  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  blindly  follow  any  particular  lead,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  European  experience,  and  indeed  also  American,  has  a  unique  value  for  us.  We  shall  do  well, 
therefore,  in  any  effort  to  be  original,  to  avoid  differing  merely  for  the  sake  of  differing,  since  that  would 
almost  certainly  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the  inferior.  The  high  professional  training  of  the  whole 
teaching  staff  of  Europe  has  not  been  without  its  influence  in  perfecting  the  educational  system  by  its 
reaction  thereon.  The  cosmopolitan  interest  in  education  of  the  chiefs  of  the  various  departments, 
their  wide  reading,  their  linguistic  attainments,  and  the  extent  of  their  general  culture,  has  inevitahly 
given  considerable  value  to  their  opinions ;  and  the  translation  of  those  opinions  into  the  educational 
systems  by  way  of  various  modifications  and  developments  has  justified  this  dictum,  for  there  are  few 
steps  that  could  possiby  be  regarded  as  retrograde. 

The  more  one  knows  of  the  European  literature  on  education,  and  of  the  higher  planes  of 
American  investigation  of  educational  matters,  the  more  one  is  disinclined  to  repose  confidence  in  the 
crudely-formed  opinions  of  a  limited  experience ;  and  the  more  is  one  compelled  to  demand  that  any 
recommended  form  of  education  shall  be  guaranteed  by  a  thorough  study  of  the  well-considered 
principles  expressed  in  the  educational  practice  and  theory  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  Countries  w'here 
mental  achievement,  to  say  nothing  of  commercial  and  industrial,  has  so  far  eclipsed  anything  which  has 
been  yet  possible  to  us  in  this  State,  are  countries  that  we  should  be  ready  to  emulate.  We  need  to  have 
also  that  self-reliance  which  results,  not  from  a  disposition  to  under-estimate  others,  but  from  a  desire  to 
give  a  respectful  consideration  to  any  real  attempt  to  understand  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  field  now  under  consideration. 

5.  Concluding  Remarks. — The  consideration  of  the  general  question,  viz.,  how  to  thoroughly  equip 
each  class  in  the  community  for  its  life-work,  demands  the  consideration  of  questions  which  might  at  the 
first  glance  appear  to  have  little  reference  to  the  question  of  State-education.  An  instance  that  might 
be  cited  by  way  of  example,  is  the  question  of  the  State's  attitude  toward  the  matter  of  apprenticeship, 
and  the  relation  of  technical  education  thereto.  This  question  will  form  the  subject  of  a  chapter 
hereinafter,  since  it  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  will  suffice  to  observe  here  that  technical  education 
has  greatly  modified  the  question,  and  with  enormous  advantage  to  the  individuals  concerned.  Throughout 
an  efibrt  wll  be  made  in  the  conclusions  finally  expressed,  to  embody  results  based  not  merely  on  the 
evidence  deduced  in  the  lleport,  but  on  the  wider  area  of  reading  which  the  Commissioners  were  inevitably 
involved  in  undertaking,  and  which  is  not  represented  in  the  pages  of  the  Eeport. 


CHAPTEU  II. 


General  Observations  on  Secondary,  Technical,  and 

Higher  Education. 

[G.  H.   KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introductory. — In  Chapter  LIV  of  the  Commissioners'  Interim  Report,  some  idea  of  the 
scheme  of  co-ordination  of  education  was  given,  the  main  features  of  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  primary 
education,  viz.,  of  education  up  to  the  age  of  14  years,  being  dealt  with  in  its  various  chapters. 

Practically  the  only  form  of  higher  education  really  discussed,  was  the  professional  education  and 
training  of  primary  teachers.  It  remains  now  to  consider  the  whole  scheme  of  public  education  from  the 
termination  of  the  primary  period  onward,  and  to  deal  in  detail  with  the  professional  education  and 
training  of  teachers  for  all  forms  of  education  following  on  the  primary  stage. 

The  essential  feature  of  a  properly  co-ordinated  and  complete  system  of  public  education,  is  a 
perfectly  definite  scheme  of  educative  qualification  for  all  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  the  programme  in 
each  case  indicating  what  the  accumulated  experience  of  mankind  has  shewn  to  be  the  best  or  normal 
scheme  of  preparation. 

For  certain  callings  a  good  system  of  primary  education  is  obviously  the  only  necessary  initial 
preparation.  For  others,  however,  the  education  must  be  continued  as  far  as  the  lower,  or  even  as  far  as 
the  higher  grade  of  secondary  education  ;  while  for  the  higher  professions,  proper  preparation  demands 
various  kinds  and  degrees  of  superior  education.  In  discussing  secondary  education  the  purely  technical 
forms  of  education  will  not  be  considered  as  included. 

2.  Secondary  Education. — Systematically  considered,^  secondary  education  has,  as  one  may  see, 
necessarily  a  double,  or  even  a  triple  function.     It  may  be  regarded  as  : — 

(i)  The  preparatory  stage  of  education  necessary  for  various  higher  avocations  and  careers, 
(ii)  A  preparation  for  higher  technical,  or  other  form  of  special  education, 
(lii)  A  necessary  stage  in  the  normal  path  leading  to  the  highest  forms  of  general  education. 

In  other  words,  the  path  of  normal  education  may  be  regarded  aa  progressing  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  end  of  the  career  in  a  University,  but  from  the  end  of  the  primary  stage  of  the  path, 
that  is  from  14  years  onward,  successive  by-paths  of  a  special  character  are  required  to  meet  the  exigencies 
for  the  various  walks  of  like.  At  each  of  the  points  where  these  branch  out  the  purely  educational  path 
may  also  be  abandoned  for  the  corresponding  practical  career.  Obviously 

'  Secondary  education  with  some  authorities  denotes  practically  all  forms  of  education  for  pupils  between  14  and  19 
years  of  age,  which  are  not  directly  of  the  nature  of  trade  instruction.     This  is  not  the  sense  in  which  it  is  here  usad. 


Obviously  education  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  types,  viz.,  that  which  aims  at  being  general,  or 
which  may  be  regarded  as  qualifying  for  life  generally,  i.e  ,  without  respect  to  the  special  needs  of 
particular  avocations  or  careers  ;  and  that  which  is  special,  viz.,  that  which,  abandoning  generality,  directs 
ifself  to  the  needs  of  special  careers.  Thus  the  forms  of  education  are  grouped  under  two  great  divisions, 
viz.  : 

(1)  General,  and  (2)  Technical, 

the  latter  word  being  used  in  the  broadest  possible  sense.  The  division  into  liberal  and  technical  is  less 
significant  because  fahnical  education  mat/  be  liberal  in  its  influence,  and  indeed  is  very  often  conspicuously 
so — a  fact  which  however  is  often  overlooked. 

3.  Apprenticeship  and  Systematic  Education. — In  connection  with  the  technical  branches  of 
education  there  are  some  great  features  which  command  immediate  attention.  The  most  striking  is  the 
general  tendency  to  eliminate  the  various  older  forms  of  apprenticeship,  at  least  as  schemes  of  practical 
education. 

The  objections  to  apprenticeship  are  obvious ;  and  have  led  educationists  to  recognise  that 
systematic  instruction  must  inevitably  produce  better  results  than  can  be  hoped  for,  from  that  irregular 
and  unsystematic  teaching  which  is  received  during  all,  and  especially  the  older  forms  of  apprenticeship. 
This  disappearance  of  the  apprenticeship  methods  of  education  are  characteristic  not  only  of  the 
professional  callings,  but  also  of  trade-occupations. 

It  is  of  course  true  that,  in  general,  the  systematically-trained  student  of  every  kind  has,  on  leaving 
his  special  school,  an  insufficiency  of  practical  experience.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  has,  by  his  systematic 
training,  been  qualified  to  quickly  profit  by  such  experience  ;  ho  has  a  more  intelligent  conception  of  the 
nature  of  his  task,  and  of  the  general  aim  of  all  that  he  is  called  upon  to  do.  He  has  abandoned  a  purely 
empirical  method  of  ])rofessional  education  or  training  to  adopt  a  rational  one.  He  learns,  not  merely  by 
practice,  but  by  grasping  the  meaninr/  of  practice.  During  his  studentship,  his  effort  is  directed  moreover 
to  acquiring  an  "  all-round  "  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  which  he  desires  to  become  a  proficient.  Under 
apprenticeship,  on  the  other  hand,  his  practical  instruction  is  virtually  limited  to  such  actual  practice  as 
his  master's  business  happens  to  admit  of,  and  his  conception  is  correspondingly  limited.  Further,  his 
time  is  much  less  profitably  occupied,  that  is  to  say,  he  learns  more  slowly. 

This  question  is  of  sufficient  moment  to  demand  very  thorough  discu--8ion,  and  is  dealt  with 
hereinafter. 

4.  Significance  of  Secondary,  Higher,  and  Technical  Education  for  the  State. — All  human  activity 
is  ultimately  dependent  for  its  wise  direction  upon  the  highest  forms  of  human  knowledge,  consequently, 
although  the  numbers  passing  through  the  different  grades  of  education  diminish  as  we  pass  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher,  the  importance  increases.  Captains  of  industry  are  necessarily  fewer  in  number  than 
the  individuals  of  the  army  operating  under  their  direction,  but  the  achievement  of  each  and  all  of  the 
latter,  the  individual  and  collective,  success,  depends  upon  the  command  or  grasp  of  knowledge  of  the 
former.  And  in  general,  the  success  of  each  nation  in  competing  with  others,  depends  upon  the  highest 
reaches  of  its  ability,  as  well  as  upon  the  individual  reaction  thereto ;  or,  to  state  it  otherwise,  its  real 
power  is  determined  by  the  intelligence  and  force  of  its  leading  men,  and  by  the  degree  in  which  these 
influence  the  masses. 

In  relation,  therefore,  to  all  forms  of  education  following  on  the  primary,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  State,  the  question  worthy  of  consideration  is  "  What  educational  scheme  will  make  our  people 
the  intellectual,  moral,  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional  equals  of  the  higher  civilised  nations  ?  " 
This  is  the  question  which  must  be  answered,  if  possible,  by  the  Commissioners'  recommendations. 

5.  Difficulties  in  Making  all  Forms  of  Higher  Education  Thorough. — A  systematic  consideration  of 
the  various  forms  of  education  higher  than  primary  involves,  as  mentioned,  the  pointing  out  of  what  may 
be  regarded  as  appropriate  qualification  for  any  particular  form  of  occupation;  and  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  said,  that  the  subject  is  not  without  great  difficulty.  The  principle,  as  implied  in  the  preceding 
report,  Chap.  LIV,  sees,  i,  5,  etc.,  is  that  the  fullest  possible  opportunity  should  be  given  to  pass,  during 
the  educational  career,  from  one  line  of  intention  to  another,  provided  always  that  thoroughness  be 
ensured  throughout.  Touching  this  last  matter,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  excellent  and  complete  as  the 
CSrerman  pystem  of  education  is,  it  demands  a  somewhat  early  decision — in  fact,  a  premature  decision — as 
to  career. '  This  limitation  is  well  recognised  by  the  German  educationists  themselves,  but  is  very  difficult 
to  avoid  when  excellence  is  to  be  characteristic  of  each  branch.  The  only  practicable  scheme  of  escaping 
the  limitation,  involves  making  greater  demands  on  children  in  the  primary  school,  with  a  view  to  keeping 
all  alternatives  open  till  at  least  the  close  of  the  primary  school-period.  This  has  not  been  recommended 
in  the  previous  part  of  the  fieport,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  view  in  considering  the  future  trend  of 
education.  The  reform  movement  in  Germany  is  directed  against  the  necessity  of  a  too  early  decision  as 
to  career. 

6.  Curricula  not  Necessary  for  all  Forms  of  Education. — The  elaboration  of  complete  curricula  for 
every  form  of  secondary,  technical  and  higher  education,  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  task  and  probably 
as  unnecessary  as  dilHcult.  It  would  be  difficult  because  the  elaboration  of  a  perfect  curriculum 
presupposes  not  only  that  satisfactory  teaching  power  is  available,  but  also  because  an  absolutely  perfect 
knowledge  of  each  subject  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  being  able  to  produce  an  absolutely  ideal 
curriculum  ;  it  would  be  unnecessary,  because  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before  every  form  is  required 
here,  and  by  then  the  curricula  will  have  been  greately  advanced. 

Some  indication  of  the  teaching  of  subjects  at  present  unnecessary  here  is,  however,  not  wholly 
valueless.  It  helps  us  to  realise  what  is  done  in  the  way  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  people  of  other 
countries,  and  therefore  serves  as  an  example,  and  throws  some  light  upon  the  educational  principles 
adopted. 

7.  Imperfection  of  Systems  lohich  Attempt  to  Combine  Artisan  and  Professional  Education. — Though 
complete  curricula  for  the  teaching  of  all  subjects  are  unnecessary,  nevertheless  it  is  important  to  indicate 
fundamental  principles,  and  among  other  things  to  shew  clearly,  why  a  hybrid  system,  which  attempts  to 
combine  artisan  and  professional  education,  is  an  impracticable  system,  and  at  best  an  injurious 
"  make-believe."  Ordinary 


Ordinary  unskilled  labour  and  the  lower  forms  of  oflBce  and  warehouse  occupation  demand  really 
nothing  more  in  the  way  of  initial  preparation  than  the  primary  education  already  dealt  with. 

For  skilled  workmen  and  workwomen,  for  artisans,  for  properly  qualified  office  and  warehouse 
^hands,  a  scheme  of  educjition  which  may  be  called  continuation,  is  needed,  and  in  many  countries  this  is 
provided  for  mainly  by  evening  classes,  attendance  at  which  is  in  some  cases  compulsory.  For  a  still 
better  grade  of  instruction,  day-continuation  schools  are  necessary  or,  at  least,  are  advantageous. 

Such  education  as  that  last  mentioned  cannot  lead  on  to  higher,  i.e.,  University  education,  inasmuch 
as  the  scheme  of  qualification  could  not  possibly  be  made  thorough.  The  proper  intermediary  form, 
leading  on  to  superior  education,  is  secondary  education. 

A  higher  type  of  practical  or  technical  development  can  be  achieved  through  secondary  schools, 
which  qualify  not  only  for  higher  education,  viz.,  for  the  University  and  for  special  education  in 
professional  engineering,  architecture,  surveying  in  its  various  forms,  dentistry,  higher  commerce,  etc., 
but  also  for  an  intermediate  grade  of  knowledge  in  the  professional  or  quasi-professional  occupations,  or 
all  occupations  demanding  a  wider  outlook  and  more  thorough  knowledge  than  can  be  acquired  in  the 
])rimary  school. 

8.  Necessilij  of  Several  Grades  cf  Technical  Education. — A  little  consideration  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  outside  a  few  simple  handicrafts,  more  than  one  grade  of  each  special  form  of  technical  education 
is,  in  general,  required.  For  example,  in  agriculture,  the  ordinary  farmer  needs  in  addition  to  his 
primary  education  some  elementary  instruction  in  rational  agriculture,  etc.  If  he  propose  to  farm  on  a 
considerable  scale,  a  still  higher  degree  of  agricultural  knowledge  is  necessary  to  afliord  him  a  reasonable 
assurance  of  success,  for  his  farming  operations  mu.st  be  founded  on  scientific  principles.  To  understand 
the  application  of  physics,  chemistry,  etc ,  in  practical  agriculture,  he  must  therefore  have  special 
instruction  in  scientific  agriculture.  Again,  one  who  wishes  to  teach  such  applications  of  science  to 
agriculturists,  or  who  proposes  to  professionally  advise  in  regard  to  agricultural  operations  on  a  large 
scale,  obviously  needs  still  higher  qualifications,  viz.,  an  agricultural  education  of  university  grade. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  commercial  education.  The  lowest  grade  might  well  be  given  in 
a  continuation  school  and  be  regarded  as  equipping  for  ordinary  clerkships  or  for  mere  book-keepers. 
Responsible  clerks  and  accountants  require  a  distinctly  higher  degree  of  education,  comparable  in 
character  to  ordinary  secondary  education,  while  the  highest  form  of  commercial  education  would,  as  in 
agriculture,  be  of  university  grade,  and  given  in  what  might  bo  called  a  Commercial  University  ;  such,  for 
e.\ample,  as  an  institution  of  the  typo  of  the  academy  at  Neuchatel  or  the  higher  section  of  the 
commercial  institution  at  Cologne  or  Leipzig. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  The  essential  is  that  in  the  higher  grades  the  initial 
preparation  must  necessarily  bo  better.  In  the  special  instruction  not  only  must  the  technique  be  more 
elaborately  developed,  but  the  whole  grasp  and  outlook  upon  the  question  enormously  increased  ;  this 
last  element  being  conspicuously  important  in  the  development  of  the  highest  grades  of  technical  and 
professional  education. 

0.  The  Co-ordination  of  Education. — In  dealing  with  various  forms  of  higher  education,  whether  of 
a  general  or  a  special  character,  there  is  no  serious  dilficulty  in  the  direct  line  of  progress  from  the  stage 
of  infancy  to  the  terminal  stage  in  any  career,  provided  that  initially  the  career  be  definitely  fixed.  The 
matter  may  be  illustrated  by  likening  education  in  its  various  forms  to  a  tree.  One  may  pass  along  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  then  along  the  limbs  and  branches,  till  the  end  or  a  twig  is  reached. 

Human  affairs,  especially  in  a  young  country,  are  subject  to  flux ;  the  demand  for  a  particular 
type  of  activity  is  very  liable  to  vary  during  the  long  period  necessarily  devoted  to  the  higher  forms  of 
education  ;  the  intention  of  the  pupil  or  student  himself  may  change  ;  it  may  be  found  that  the  career 
originally  selected  does  not  continue  to  offer  adequate  inducement ;  it  may  also  be  revealed  during  his 
education  that  a  pupil's  tastes  and  aptitudes  lie  in  quite  a  different  direction  from  what  was  originally 
thought  to  be  the  case. 

For  this  reason  an  educational  system  that  is  tree-like  in  its  development  has  certain  serious 
disadvantages,  which,  as  pointed  out,  characterise  tlie  German  or  any  other  system  that  aims  at  great 
thoroughness. 

If  the  terminal  on  any  educational  path  be  found  undesirable,  there  is  in  general  no  alternative 
but  to  return  to  the  point  of  divergence.  (Suppose,  for  example,  the  scheme  of  development  is  as  follows 
for  Medicine,  Law,  Agriculture,  and  Engineering  : — 
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Then,  if  the  student  who  reaches  C,  intending  to  go  on  to  G,  change  his  mind,  he  would  in  some  syetemB 
have  practically  to  return  to  A.  When  the  co-ordination  of  a  system  can  be  made  to  secure  thoroughness, 
together  with  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom  to  move  from  one  lino  of  educational  development  to 
another,  the  advantage  is  as  great  as  po.ssible.  Hence  a  good  system  has  some  slight  analogy  to  the 
venation  of  a  leaf — that  is  to  say,  the  current  of  education  can  flow  along  short  paths  of  qualification 
(anastomoses)  which  bring  one  from  any  one  line  of  educational  development  to  any  other. 


10.  Points  of  Departure  in  Educational  Scheme. — In  a  {»raphical  representation  of  the  path  of 
education, yeneraZ  education  is  appropriately  shown  by  a  straight  line,  from  which  at  various  points, 
special  forma  of  education  depart,  or  education  is  abandoned  for  the  life-career.  That  outlined  in 
Chapter  LIV  of  the  Commissioners'  Interim  Report  may  be  extended  as  hereunder,  the  points  A  to  E 
being  the  points  of  departure,  either  for  the  career  chosen  or  for  special  forms  of  education. 
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(I)  Note. — Neither  ancient  nor  modern  laugunges  should  be  compulsory ;  but  pupiU  not  taking  them  should  be 
considered  as  not  qualified  to  enter  upon  secondary  education.  They  would,  of  course,  be  qualified  lo  enter  upon  some  of  the 
various  forms  of  special  or  technical  education.  From  10-14  there  could  be  a  lower  grade  school  ko<  qualifying  for  secondary 
education,  and  a  higher  grade  qualifying  for  secondary  education. 


On  looking  more  carefully  into  the  question  of  representing  general  education  by  means  of  a 
straight  line,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  choice  must  be  made  of  one  of  the  various  forms  as  expressing  what 
may  be  called  the  normal  form.  This  choice  may  well  follow  the  German  "  Heal  Qymnasium  "  as  model, 
for  it  embraces  the  study  of  the  mother-tongue,  an  ancient  language  (Za^m),  a  modern  language,  and 
science.  The  "Real"  side  on  the  one  hand,  with  only  modern  languages  and  science,  or,  on  the  other, 
the  "  Classical "  side  entirely  without  modern  languages,  and  with  but  little  science,  may  be  regarded  as  less 
liberal  in  their  influence,  and  therefore  not  as  normal  but  rather  as  special  forms  of  general  education,  the 
leaning  in  the  former  case  being  to  modern  languages  and  practical  utility,  and  in  the  latter  to  ancient 

languages. 


'  Children  are  frequently  able  to  reach  the  required  6taiidard  between  the  ages  of  10  and  11. 
attendance  then  ceases. 


The  obligation  of 


languages.  It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  the  normal  course  so  defined  is  the  most  useful  course,  nor 
is  it  necessarily  the  moit  liberal.  Every  advanced  scientific  student  needs  both  French  and  German  to 
maintain  reasonable  access  to  scientific  literature.  Latin  and  Greek  are  also  decidedly  advantageous, 
but  to  insist  on  four  languages  in  addition  to  the  mother  tongue  would  be  to  heavily  load  the  course, 
especially  with  the  non-conversational  (grammar)  methods  adopted  in  learning  the  classical  languages 
that  prevail  in  this  community,  and,  also,  to  a  large  extent  extent,  in  England. 

The  trend  of  education  from  fourteen  years  of  age  onward  could  be  represented  then  somewhat 
as  in  the  following  sketch  : — 
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In  regard  to  passing  from  any  one  line  to  any  other,  assuming  that  the  science  is  identical  through- 
out, clearly  the  pupil  who  has  taken  (a)  could  qualify  for  (b)  by  confining  his  attention  to  Greek  alone, 
and  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  devote  his  whole  time  thereto  for  a  limited  period.  Similarly,  he  could 
qualify  for  (c)  by  devoting  himself  similarly  to  French  or  to  German  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil 
who  has  taken  (b)  initially  would  have  to  take  both  French  and  German  ;  while  he  who  has  taken  (c) 
initially,  would  have  to  similarly  qualify  in  Latin  and  Greek.  This  is  not  exactly  the  German  system,  for 
science  is  less  seriously  studied  in  the  classical  gymnasium  than  is  contemplated  hero. 

The  part  however  that  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  are  playing  in  the  development  .and 
affairs  of  the  modern  world,  indicates  their  significance  even  for  those  whose  education  is  intended  to  be 
purely  liberal,  while  they  are  imperative  for  those  whose  education  aims  at  being  practical.  Bearing  in 
mind,  therefore,  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  giving  science  uniform  value  in  the  three 
collateral  branches  of  secondary  education,  the  question  is  at  once  raised  whether  it  is  desirable  for  us  to 
follow  the  German  system  in  its  integrity  in  secondary  and  higher  education.  This  is  a  question  which 
must  hereafter  be  discussed. 


11.  Elementary  Science  the  Common  Foundation  of  all  Forms  of  Secondary  Education. — In  so  far  as 
it  is  true  that  the  function  of  scientific  knowledge  in  modern  industrial,  commercial,  and  general  develop- 
ment is  one  of  continually  increasing  significance,  so  does  it  become  important  that  all  persons  who  are 
to  be  regarded  as  broadly  educated  shall  be  familiar  therewith.  The  day  has  undoubtedly  passed  when 
the  dead  languages  may  be  considered  as  uniquely  the  common  element  of  all  culture.  That  question  is 
one  which  has  recently  received  the  fullest  consideration  in  Germany,  and  must  therefore  be  thoroughly 
discussed  hereinafter. 

"Without  affirming  it  to  be  essentia],  if  it  be  true  that  an  intelligent  outlook  upon  the  world  involves 
some  elementary  knowledge  of  science  as  well  as  of  the  mother-tongue,  then  these  two  subjects  may  well 
constitute  the  common  element  of  wZZ  branches  of  secondary  and  higher  education.  To  follow  such  a  principle 
would  have  also  the  advantage  that  to  pass  from  any  one  to  any  other  of  the  secondary  paths  it  would 
involve  only  the  study  of  ihe  omitted  languages,  and  it  would  in  all  respects  be  the  simplest  possible. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  much  of  the  intense  antagonism  felt  by  men  of  the  more  practical 
cast  of  mind  in  regard  to  any  proposal  that  Latin  should  be  maintained  as  a  normal  element  in  secondary 
education,  is  to  a  large  extent  a  consequence  of  the  present  very  imperfect  manner  of  teaching  it  and  of 
the  attitude  of  mere  pedants.  It  is  probable  however  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  teaching  of  languages 
will  be  very  much  improved,  interest  will  be  increased  by  learning  to  use  the  language,  and  in  this  way 
it  will  become  relatively  easy  to  attain  a  given  degree  of  excellence,  and  the  devotion  of  much  less  time 
will  be  required.     (This  question  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  XXII  of  the  preceding  report). 

However  cordially  Latin  may  be  accepted  as  a  normal  element,  the  whole  drift  of  modern  education 
is  against  constituting  it  the  common  and  necessary  clement  of  all  higher  education,  and  this  fact  is  due  to 
the  recognition  that  the  creative  energy  of  mankind  is  of  great  importance,  and  is  not  dependent  on  access 
to  ancient  literature,  nor  is  it  greatly  helped  thereby,  except  indirectly.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
on  the  contrary  the  classical  tendency  is  not  creative  ;  at  best,  it  is  only  critical.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  recognised  that  the  study  of  the  dead  languages,  as  an  intellectual  discipline,  is  of  higher  value. 
The  question  of  their  place  in  secondary  and  higher  education  demands  the  most  careful  consideration, 
and  a  chapter  (III)  has,  therefore,  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  place  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
fin  educational  sehemek 
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12.  Imjluenee  of  Classical  and  of  Scientific  Education. — Classical  education  tends  to  strengthen  the 
critical  and  judicial  faculty  in  respect  of  things  human,  and  to  develope  the  purely  literary  instinct.  But 
when  it  is  recognised  that  its  material  is  the  record  of  the  originating  activities  of  man  in  times  past,  it 
becomes  evident  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  that  unique  respect  which  has  often  been  claimed  for  it.  In  fact 
unless  broadened  by  mental  philosophy,  it  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  mere  pedantry. 

Scientific  education  also  developes  the  critical  and  judicial  faculty,  but  rather  in  regard  to  man's 
relation  to  external  nature  than  in  regard  to  his  inner  life  ;  it  is  not,  however,  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  purely  literary  instinct.     It  also  seriously  needs  supplementing  by  mental  philosophy. 

Classical  education,  raorever,  is  mainly  informative,  and  though  fcientific  education  may  be  the 
same  if  it  be  not  experimentally  treated,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  almost  invariably  it  is  experimentally 
taught. 

In  the  true  sense,  literary  education,  which  involves  classical,  will  involve  also  literary  exercises  ; 
and  similarly,  true  scientific  education  will  involve  scientific  exercises,  viz.,  actual  observation  and  touch 
with  the  things  of  Nature. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  for  the  production  through  education  of  a  normally  constituted  man,  it  is 
necessary  that  education  touch  all  planes  of  our  being  in  both  its  elements,  viz.,  the  reflective  and  the 
executive.  Since  we  must  be  observing,  critical,  and  practical,  in  regard  to  both  the  inner  and  outer  liie  of 
humanity,  and  in  respect  of  the  movements  and  energies  of  the  external  world, — not  only  in  themselves 
but  in  their  incidence  upon  man  himself, — it  is  essential  that  a  normal  system  of  education  shall  play  upon 
our  whole  nature.  This  is  probably  why  the  German  system  of  education  has  produced  its  excellent 
results.  It  has  not,  so  far,  abandoned  the  elements  which  touch  the  imagination,  an  abandoijment  which 
leaves  the  mind  so  impoverished  that  only  mechanical  conceptions  have  any  reality  or  influence  with  it. 

13.  Normal  Path  to  Higher  Education. — The  normal  path  to  all  higher  activities  is  obviously  that 
which  attempts  to  develope  all  planes  of  our  being,  hence  there  is  some  justification  for  the  form 
previously  suggested,  viz.,  that  which  includes  one  ancient  language  (Latin  say),  one  modern  language,  as 
well  as  science  and  the  mother  tongue.  Such  an  education  helps  to  bring  the  classic  influence  to  bear; 
it  gives  touch  with  the  great  activities  of  modern  civilisation ;  it  tends  to  enlarge  sympathy  beyond  the 
bounds  of  one's  own  nationality.  Thus  it  is  at  once  cultural  and  practical,  for  it  so  educates  as  to  give 
universal  touch,  i.e.,  touch  with  mankind  and  with  the  world;  it  confers  on  each  individual  such  breadth 
of  outlook  and  fulness  of  power  as  he  is  capable  of  receiving. 

14.  Equality  of  Academic  Dignity  of  Bijfereni  Educational  Paths. — The  educational  world  has  been 
by  no  means  wholly  free  from  superciliousness  in  regard  to  different  types  of  education.  In  England,  at 
the  present  time,  the  votaries  of  classic  education  have  sometimes  been  betrayed  into  the  expression  of  a 
feeling  of  more  or  less  marked  hostility  for  other  forms  of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  not  unknown  for  science 
to  be  designated  in  such  a  way  as  to  tend  to  bring  it  into  disrepute  with  the  unformed  and  impressionable 
minds  of  schoolboys.     This  is  unquestionably  both  illiberal  and  injurious. 

It  is  well  known  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  less  well  learnt  in  Germany  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  recent  educational  progress  in  that  country  has  ensured  the 
recognition  of  the  three  types  of  secondary  education  as  officially  of  equal  academic  dignity,  and  opinion.s 
have  changed  as  to  what  really  constitutes  liberal  education.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  oQicial 
recognition  practically  determines,  ultimately,  public  estimation,  for  to-day  the  three  forms  of  secondary 
education,  viz.,  that  supplied  by  the  "  Oberrealschule,"  the  "  Eealgymnasium,"  and  the  classic 
"  Gymnasium,"  are  accorded  an  equality  of  respect  and  academic  privilege.  This  will  be  referred  to  more 
fully  hereinafter,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment. 

15.  Higher  Education. — "With  a  good  primary  and  secondary  system,  the  highest  grades  of 
education  may  be  vastly  improved.  By  the  time  a  student  has  completed  his  course  in  the  higher 
secondary  schools  of  Europe  he  is  well-informed,  and,  conssquently,  the  plane  on  which  the  University 
can  operate  is  correspondingly  raised. 

In  the  systems  of  England  and  Australia,  while  it  is  true  that  the  reading  of  classics  is  often 
well-advanced,  it  is  not  true  of  the  other  branches  of  education,  and,  judging  education  as  a  whole,  the 
general  condition  of  things  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  As  propiedeutical  to  the  University  career,  the 
secondary  education  referred  to  must  be  recognised  as  seriously  limiting  the  possibilities  of  undergraduate 
work.  There  is  consequently  a  characteristic  difference  between  the  student  life  in  Continental  and 
English  Universities.  It  is  a  great  advantage,  academically  and  practically,  when  the  plane  of  work  is 
transferred  from  learning  to  research  ;  when  the  desire  to  become  erudite  changes  to  the  desire  to  become 
creative  ;  when  collaboration  and  research  can  be  substituted  for  teaching  and  learning.  In  this  highest 
plane  the  professor  and  student  are  really  co-students,  the  former  simply  being  the  more  advanced. 

16.  Educational  Influence  of  Original  Eesearch. — The  kindergarten  method  developes  keenness  of 
observation  and  fosters  the  tendency  to  creative  activity.  Kealistic  activity  in  the  primary  school,  and 
the  substitution  of  direct  touch  with  reality  for  mere  memory  of  reality,  begets  practical  knowledge,  and 
practical  power.  The  disposition  to  do  is  added  to  the  wish  to  know ;  action  springs  from  knowledge; 
and  if  man  eats  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  it  is  to  strengthen  himself  for  the  world  of  creative  toil.  In 
this  connection  the  great  importance  of  the  attitude  of  the  L^niversity,  and  of  the  higher  technical  schools 
to  original  research  is  perceived,  and  there  are  few  things  better  calculated  to  bring  about  a  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  adequately  realise  to  what  extent  the  efforts  put  forth  in  the 
research  laboratories  of  universities  and  other  superior  schools  have  contributed  to  the  command  of  man 
over  the  materials  and  the  energies  of  Nature.  The  characteristic  feature  of  human  life  is  that  strange 
power  to  recognise  and  to  utilise  the  limitless  stores  which  Nature  seems  prepared  to  yield  as  tribute  to 
sufficient  intelligence  and  force  of  will.  The  great  features  of  modern  civilisation  in  which  man's 
creative,  industrial,  and  commercial  activity  are  expressed,  depend  very  largely  indeed  upon  the  highest 
planes  of  education,  and  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  by  institutions  representing  these  planes  for  the 
expression  of  inventive  faculty  and  of  genius.  And  it  is  irom  this  point  of  view  that  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  University  must,  in  relation  to  the  whole  educational  body,  ever  constitute  its  chief  centre ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  its  brain.  Only  in  so  far  as  its  nervous  influence  passes  downward  to  every  other  member  of  the 
educational  body  will  that  body  be  energised  and  developed.  If 
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If  the  tone  and  activity  of  a  University  is  of  the  proper  character  its  influence  will  tend,  in  so  far 
aa  it  is  allowed  free  expression,  to  raise  and  vitalise  the  lower  institutions  of  learning,  thus  it  is  an 
educational  factor  of  the  highest  importance,  and  its  opportunity  for  self-activity  should  be  completoly 
assured. 

IMere  literary  culture,  being  one-sided,  frequently  leaves  people  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a 
University  depends  upon  the  stimulation  of  its  members  to  those  original  and  creative  efforts  which 
express  themselves  in  discovery  and  invention  in  the  fields  of  science  and  original  research. 

These  in  turn  not  only  awaken  the  lower  planes  of  education  to  a  recoguition  of  the  truly 
educative  character  of  all  such  effort,  but  they  become  almost  immediately  valuable  in  racial  development, 
for  they  are  the  key  by  which  the  treasures  of  Nature  are  unlocked. 

Modern  Commerce  and  Industry  are  not  only  largely  dependent  upon  the  results  of  scientific 
research  through  new  discovery,  but  the  whole  tendency  and  character  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activity  may  at  any  time  be  completely  transformed ;  consequently,  the  power  to  think  and  to  adapt 
oneself  to  entirely  new  conditions  is  of  the  highest  importance  educationally,  and  must  be  kept 
continually  in  view. 

17.  Professional  Schools  and  Universities. — The  distinction  between  general  and  special,  or  liberal 
and  professional,  forms  of  education  continues  right  into  the  highest  branches  thereof.  There  is  a  sense, 
however,  in  which  all  forms  of  education  may  be  regarded  as  liberal :  so,  too,  there  is  a  sense  in  which, 
similarly,  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  merely  professional,  i.e.,  as  a  preparation  for  some  walk  of  life. 
This  fact  has,  perhaps,  led  to  some  confusion  of  idea  in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  the  comparative 
dignity  of  various  forms  of  education. 

The  Universities  have,  of  course,  always  aimed  at  being  the  homes  of  the  highest  forms  of  learning, 
the  repositories  of  the  highest  reaches  of  human  knowledge.  But  this  fact,  hoAvever,  has  occasionally  led 
to  some  degree  of  superciliousness  in  regard  to  forms  of  knowledge  of  more  immediate,  or  perhaps  more 
obvious,  application  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  Hence,  so-called  Liberal  Education  has  often,  and  still 
is,  contrasted  with  Professional  Education,  somewhat  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  The  really 
important  distinction  seems  rather  to  be  that  all  forms  of  education  may  be  treated  from  a  liberal, 
or  from  a  merely  professional,  standpoint.  Now,  the  University  ought,  as  its  very  name  implies, 
be  adjusted  rather  to  the  former,  and  the  Polytechnicum  or  Professional  School  perforce  somewhat 
to  the  latter  view. 

There  is  another  distinction  also  of  importance  to  which  attention  may  be  called.  The  University, 
if  it  is  to  be  truely  liberal,  must  endeavour  not  merely  to  rest  content  with  past  achievement,  but  to 
contribute  to  the  intellectual  heritage  of  the  race  of  which  it  is  the  custodian.  Erudition,  however  great, 
is  not  the  essential  feature  of  liberal  culture,  and  a  University  which  rests  satisfied  with  mere  erudition 
will  certainly  develope  the  spirit  of  the  pedant.  The  corrective  to  the  dfivclopment  of  such  a  spirit  is  to 
be  found  in  the  maintenance  of  an  active  sympathy  with  all  effort  at  original  research  or  other  contribu- 
tion to  the  ever  growing  store  of  human  knowledge  and  experience.  It  may  here  be  said  also  that  the 
natural  fruit  of  literary  culture  ought  to  be  literary  production. 

18.  Association  of  Professional  Schools  and  Universities. — In  some  countries,  Germany  for  example, 
the  professional  schools  and  universities  (Polytechnica  und  Universitateii)  are  distinct,  at  least  for  certain 
professional  callings.  In  these  States,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  they  are  associated.  The  question  of 
the  resultant  tendency  of  such  association  is  one  of  considerable  moment.  If  it  be  to  accentuate  the 
truly  liberal  spirit,  to  promote  a  clearer  perception  of  the  trend  of  all  human  effort,  then  the  association 
is  undoubtedly  most  valuable. 

On  this  point  it  may  be  said  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  evidence  supports  the  view  that  the 
university  spirit  strengthens  the  liberal  elements  of  professional  education,  while  the  practical  or  rather 
professional  forms — for  the  really  liberal  are  of  truly  practical  value — tend  to  counteract  the  tendency  to 
mere  scholasticism.  While,  therefore,  the  maintenance  of  the  University  spirit  in  its  integrity  is  of  an 
importance  that  cannot  be  easily  overstated  ;  and  while  also  professional  education  cannot  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  academic  erudition  as  to  the  various  matters  with  which  the  acquaintance  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  practical,  a  scheme  which  brings  those  who  are  being  professionally  educated  under  the 
true  university  influence  and  !at  the  same  time  brings  the  university  student  proper  into  sympathetic 
touch  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  professional  education,  is  of  very  high  value.  It  is  a  factor  in  national 
progress  that  dare  not  bo  overlooked,  for  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  a  suQiciently  numerous  educated  and 
liberal  public  can  be  created,  with  adequate  insight  and  sympathy  to  carry  the  rest  of  the  community 
onward  in  the  march  of  progress. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  how  the  association  of  the  University  and  Professional  Schools  can 
be  secured  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  both,  and  to  ensure  to  each  a  maintenance  in  the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  its  characteristic  or  appropriate  form  of  activity.  This  is  a  question  to  which  a  full  report 
must  perforce  address  itself. 

19.  Post-graduate  Education. — The  efiiciency  of  all  education  depends  upon  how  far  it  is  permeated 
by  the  spirit  that  controls  its  highest  reaches.  All  advanced  countries  have  made  ample  provision  for  the 
prosecution  of  advanced  study  and  research.  Obviously  all  inducement  of  the  mature  student  to  continue 
his  education  into  those  higher  reaches,  where,  instead  of  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  so 
to  speak,  he  is  called  upon  to  tread  new  patlis  for  himself,  must  exercise  the  highest  of  educational 
influences.  The  iuspiration  of  the  work  of  such  students  is  the  secret  of  the  astonishing  achievements  in 
modern  Science.  If  one  looks  through  the  researches  of  the  higher  class  of  student  in  the  various 
institutions  of  learning,  that  is,  researches  of  the  character  indicated,  the  sum  total  will  be  found  to  be 
very  great.  Now,  the  effect  of  this  is  not  apparent  to  the  masses,  nor  is  it  exhibited  so  much  in  their 
self-directed  effort,  as  in  the  direction  which  the  more  educated  section  of  the  community,  including  the 
captains  of  industry  and  commerce,  give  to  the  effort  of  the  masses.  Any  thorough  national  system  of 
education  must  promote  post-graduate  study  and  research. 
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20.  Importance  of  Higlter  Activity  of  all  Teachers. — From  the  leaching  staff  of  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  jJrofessorial  staft'  of  the  University  or  Polytechnicum,  it  is  necessary  for  teachers  to  be  exercised 
in  some  other  work  than  teaching,  at  least  if  they  are  to  maintain  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  are  to  widen,  as  life  goes  on,  their  horizon  or  general  outlook.  Wherever  this  is  not  done,  there  is, 
as  is  well  known,  the  tendency  to  mental  inanition  or  even  decay,  the  evidence  of  which  is  an  increasing 
sense  of  sufficiency.  Keal  progress,  in  virtue  of  the  ever-extending  field  which  it  brings  into  view,  creates, 
on  the  contrary,  a  sense  of  insufficiency — that  is  to  say,  it  produces  exactly  the  opposite  effect;  and 
through  this  it  intensifies  sympathy  with  all  higher  effort,  and  engenders  that  real  affection  for  knowledge 
which  comes  to  those  who  are  deeply  conscious  of  their  limitations. 

It  is  thus  seen  to  be  important  that  even  primary  teachers,  and  still  more  secondary  and  higher 
teachers  in  any  educational  system,  should  not  only  have  opportunity,  but  also  be  required,  not  by  direct 
enactment,  but  by  tradition,  to  engage  in  some  higher  form  of  effort,  some  special  study,  in  which  their 
reputation  shall  ultimately  inhere,  and  which  will  stimulate  them  to  progress  and  to  keep  some  degree  of 
touch  with  the  advance  of  mankind. 

The  necessity  of  an  administration  of  each  branch  of  education  that  is  thoroughly  liberal  in  spirit, 
that  aims  not  at  mechanical  uniformity,  but  rather  at  stimulating  each  teacher  and  class  of  teacher  to 
put  forth  effort  in  whatever  direction  his  taste  and  genius  lie,  is  umambiguous.  This  is  characteristic  of 
continental  method,  which  is  excellent. 

Every  teacher  of  a  continental  secondary  school  aims  at  something  besides  teaching,  viz.,  at  being  a 
specialist  in  some  branches  of  knowledge,  and  in  many  cases  a  real  contributor  thereto.  In  many  countries 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  hold  any  hit;h  scholastic  position,  or  to  direct  any  great  educational  institution, 
without  having  been  a  serious  contributor  to  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  higher  offices 
the  personal  contribution  must  be  of  an  eminent  character.  To  this  fact  must  be  ascribed  the  inspiring 
influence  of  the  higher  pa;dagogues. 

21.  Scope  of  Study  of  Advanced  Education. — What  has  been  outlined  reveals  how  widely  varied  are 
the  subjects  which  demand  consideration  in  any  comprehensive  review  of  secondary,  technical,  and  higher 
education.  Not  only  have  the  various  schools  to  be  discussed,  but  also  all  questions  touching  their 
necessity,  their  mutual  relations,  their  curricula,  their  equipments,  the  scheme  of  professional  education 
for  their  teachers,  the  mode  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  staff,  both  as  regards  its 
technical  elements  and  as  regards  liberal  outlook.  Further,  the  whole  question  of  spirit  and  discipline,  of 
the  reaction  of  the  regime  on  the  student,  the  relations  of  student  and  teacher,  and  matters  appertaining 
to  each  and  all  of  these  questions,  demand  treatment. 

22.  Glasses  of  Scliools  to  he  studied. — The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  classes  of  schools  that 
must  necessarily  be  referred  to  in  any  complete  examination  of  education  : — 


Primary  Schools, 

Preparatory  Schools  for 

Secondary  Education. 


_'_10 


Higher  Primary  Schools 

and 

Higher  Preparatory  Schools  for 

Secondary  Education. 

Schools  for  Secondary 
Education. 


Schools  for  Higher  Secondary 
Education. 


General  Superior  Education.    _ 


Universities,  etc. 


_I2n 


_14' 


From  10  to  14,  pupils  who  do  not  wish  to  qualify  for  secondary 
education  would  not  take  languages.  Science  subjects 
and  their  own  language  would  be  of  greater  value. 


Continuation   Schools.      Schools  for  artisans.     Trade  Schools. 

Schools  for  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts."      Lower  Schools  for  the 

Decorative  arts.     Perfecting  Schools.     Apprentice  Schools. 

Lower    Commercial   Schools.      Lower  Professional  Schools. 

Lower  Agricultural  Schools. 
Special  secondary  education  for  the  teaching  profession. 

.16     Higher-grade  Continuation  and  Trade  Schools.     Intermediate 
Schools  for  the  Decorative  Arts.     Intermediate  Professional 
Schools.     Intermediate  Commercial  Schools.     Intermediate 
Agricultural  Schools. 
Special  secondary  education  for  the  teaching  profession. 

-18  Higher  Commercial  Schools.  Higher  Agricultural  Schools. 
Commercial  education  in  Universities.  Higher  professional 
training  of  teachers.  Superior  Professional  Schools  and 
Polytechnica. 

The  various  faculties  of  Universities. 


This  outline  gives  some  idea  c£  the  extent  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated. 
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23.  Subjects  demanding  Special  Consideration. — The  subjects  demanding  special  consideration  have 
to  some  extent  been  already  reviewed,  but  may  be  again  mentioned. 

(1)  The  organisation,  curricula,  and  equipment  of  secondary  schools. 

(2)  The  professional  education  of  secondary  teachers. 

(3)  The  organisation,  curricula,  and  equipments  of  Universities. 
(i)  The  professional  education  of  University  teachers. 

(5)  The  educational  aspects  of  apprenticeship. 

(G)  The  organisation,  curricula,  and  equipments  of  trade,  and  similar  schools. 

(7)  The  organisation,  curricula,  and  equipment  of  commercial,  professional,  and  similar  schools. 

(8)  The  scheme  of  inter-relation  between  various  classes  of  schools. 

(9)  The  development  and  maintenance  of  sympathy  with  liberal  culture. 

(10)  The  unification  of  the  entire  educational  system  of  any  country. 

(11)  Relation  of  the  educational  system  with  the  scheme  of  military  and  naval  defence,  and  cognate 
matters. 

(12)  The  path  of  progress  in  the  higher  educational  institutions. 

All  these  are  weighty  questions,  and  deserve  treatment  from  the  standpoint  of  a  general  review  of  the 
world's  experience. 

24.  General  Questions. — There  ai'e  questions  still  outside  of  these,  of  considerable  moment  for  our 
educational  systems  such,  for  example,  as  the  attitude  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  practical  industry  and 
commerce,  to  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  It  is  indeed  a  healthy  and  hopeful  sign  when  the 
various  corporations  of  a  country  take  direct  interest  in  its  educational  matters  ;  when,  for  example,  the 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  interest  themselves  in  the  question  of  commercial  education  (as  is  the  case  in 
Sydney),  when  agricultural  societies  directly  promote  the  cause  of  efHeient  agricultural  teaching,  when 
industrial  corporations,  or  the  proprietors  of  great  manufacturing  works,  help  instead  of  hinder  the 
acquirement  of  a  thorough  education  in  the  practical  branches  of  engineering,  and  a  knowledge  of 
industrial  processes. 

With  every  accession  of  interest  in  equipping  a  people  for  their  life-work  the  task  of  improving 
educational  institutions  becomes  more  easy,  and  with  the  appreciation  of  the  increasing  benefits,  the  hope 
of  reaching  an  ideal  system  strengthens  and  dcvelopes. 

The  aim  of  the  following  chapters  will  be  to  offer,  as  far  as  opportunity  will  allow,  something  from 
the  educational  experience  of  the  world,  some  picture  which  will  help  to  form  our  ideal,  and  indicate  what 
in  the  view  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  the  aim-point  of  a  complete  educational  system. 

An  endeavour  will  also  be  made  to  outline  the  development  which  must  take  place  if  our  existing 
institutions  are  ultimately  to  offer  the  same  educational  advantages  as  those  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
As  before,  this  involves  development  both  in  equipment  and  organisation,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  funda- 
mental element  will  again  be  more  thorough  profession.al  training  for  teachers. 

23.  Conclusion. — The  educational  principles,  outlined  in  Chapter  III  of  the  Interim  Eoport,  apply 
with  the  same  force  to  secondary  and  higher  education.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the  knowledge  of  the 
teacher  becomes  increasingly  important  as  education  becomes  more  and  more  advanced  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  excellence  in  the  art  of  teaching  becomes  less  imperative  since  the  student  himself  has,  under  a  good 
system,  acquired  some  skill  in  the  art  of  learning  aiid  is  becoming  increasingly  independent  of  the  teacher's 
dexterity  in  teaching,  The  problem  of  thoroughly  organising  our  educational  system,  a  sine  qua  non  if 
education  here  is  to  be  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  best  systems  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  involves  the 
following  elements,  viz.  : — 

(1)  A  well-defined  ideal  system,  which  must  mark  the  aim-point  and  be  the  guide  of  our  future  effort. 

(2)  A  clear  recognition  of  what  this  involves  in  the  way  of  material  organisation  and  personnel. 

(3)  The  unification  of  all  educational  machinery  and  effort. 


CHAPTER  III. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Place  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Secondary  Education. 


G.  H.  KN'IBBS. 


1.  Introduction. — In  Chapter  II  hereinbefore,  sections  9,  10,  12-14,  certain  considerations  are 
outlined  in  regard  to  the  co-ordination  of  secondary  education,  indicating  that  a  definite  opinion  must  bo 
reached  as  to  whether  Latin  is  or  is  not  to  he  an  ohliqatorij  subject  in  all  such  forms  of  secondary  education 
as  are  intended  to  lead  on  to  higher  education.  Certainly  every  country  that  has  a  definitely  organised 
system  has  been  compelled  to  give  this  matter  serious  attention. 

The  similar  question  in  regard  to  Greek  need  not  bo  raised,  inasmuch  as  attempts  to  make  it 
an  olligatory  subject  have  everywhere  been  practically  abandoned.  Greek  and  also  Latin  are,  of  course, 
obligator))  for  certain  careers.,  and  probably  no  person  who  has  investigated  the  necessity  or  desirability 
of  such  insistence  would  raise  any  objection  thereto. 

Discussing  the  place  which  Latin  and  Greek  should  have  in  the  general  scheme  for  secondary 
education,  there  are  two  questions  which  should  bo  kept  separate,  viz. : — 

(i)  Should  the  study  of  these  languages  be  optional  or  compulsory  ? 

(ii)  Is  the   character  of    the   study   or   teaching   of  theso    languages   such   as   calls   for   marked 
improvement  ? 

The  two  questions  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  It  may  reasonably  bo  held  that  a  subject  ought  to  be 
excellently  taught,  and  yet  remain  optional.  It  ought  also  to  be  recognised  that  subjects  may  bo  regarded 
as  of  very  high  value,  and  yet  one  may  hesitate  to  give  them  that  unique  position  which  is  implied  in 
making  them  compulsory  for  all  careers. 

Probably  anyone  who  will  give  the  subject  careful  but  dispassionate  consideration,  will  recognise 
that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  the  schools  of  the  State  do  not  afford  pupils  the  opportunity  of  learning 
ancient  languages  well. 

The  Commissioner  here  writing  believes  that  the  normal  demand  for  good  teaching  in  these 
languages  is  very  far  from  being  met  by  the  best  scholastic  institutions  of  the  State.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  school-boys  in  Europe  learn  their  Latin  and  Greek  better  than  they  do  with  us. 

It  is  one  thing  to  hold  that  the  teaching  of  languages,  however,  should  be  greatly  improved,  and 
another  to  hold  that  the  study  of  one  or  several  of  them  should  be  made  uniformly  compulsory.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  to  practically  bar  the  doors  of  our  highest  educational  institutions  to  those  who  fail  to  pass 
in  some  special  language  (other  than  the  mother- tongue),  and  raises  tho  question  why  so  pre-eminent  a 
place  should  be  assigned  to  it,  and  why  it  should  be  constituted  the  solo  obligatory  language. 

There  are  not  wanting  in  educational  circles,  it  may  be  said,  those  who  are  quite  prepared  to 
refuse  to  allow  of  graduation  in  a  University,  unless  an  examination  in  Latin  is  successfully  undergone ; 
in  fact,  that  has  been  the  practice  in  the  University  of  our  State.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Wales,  and  Tale  Universities.  Any  person  may,  of  course,  attend  the  University,  and  may 
present  himself  for  its  various  examinations  ;  he  may  receive  the  benefits  of  its  teaching,  and  may  work 
in  its  laboratories  ;  but  to  matriculate,  so  as  to  become  a  regular  student,  the  candidate  must  pass  in 
Latin.  In  one  case  tho  student  receives  certificates  of  having  passed  examinations  ;  in  the  other,  he 
graduates,  and  it  is  only  by  graduation  that  he  can  enjoy  the  full  privileges  of  membership  of  the 
University. 

The  question  that  has  been  raised  in  almost  every  country  is,  whether  the  circumstances  of  the 
modern  world  have  not  so  changed  as  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  declining  in  future  to  accord  to 
Latin  this  unique  position.  Speaking  of  Greek  in  relation  to  general  education,  and  in  relation  to 
foreign  languages,  the  late  Prince  Bismarck  is  alleged  to  have  said,  "  Russian  is  a  better  mental 
discipline,  and  is  far  more  useful."  That  modern  languages  arc  more  directly  useful  than  Latin  or  Greek 
probably  few  would  deuy.  But  immediate  utility  is  not  tho  only  ground  for  a  careful  review  of  tho 
whole  question.  The  enormous  amount  of  new  material  which  modern  research  has  brought  to  light, 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  developments  of  science,  but  in  regard  to  civilLsationa  ante-dating  those  of 
Greece  and  Home,  have  made  it  a  question  whether  it  will  be  wise  or  even  possible  to  compel  all  persons 
who  wish  to  be  well  educated,  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  to  ensure  some 
facility  of  expression  therein.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  certain  purposes,  science  and  some  of 
the  modern  languages  are  quite  as  disciplinary,  and  as  has  been  said,  far  more  useful. i 

The  question  has  also  been  raised  as  to  how  far  we  should  try  to  force  the  pupil  to  fit  the 
prescribed  educational  courses,  or  how  far  we  should  endeavour  to  make  tho  courses  meet  the  require- 
ments and  natural  aptitudes  of  the  pupil.  That  has  led  in  America  to  the  advocacy  of  what  is  known  as 
the  scheme  of  election  in  studies,  which  scheme  not  only  applies  to  University  courses,  but  also,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  to  secondary  school  work. 

Speaking  at  the  great  conference  of  35,000  teachers  in  Boston  in  July  last  year.  President 
Eliot,  of  Harvard,  of  whose  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  cultured  and  liberal-minded  Americans  it  would 
be  an  impertinence  to  speak,  said : — 

"  A  cultivated  man  should  express  himself  by  tongue  or  pen  with  some  accuracy  and  elegance  ; 
therefore,  linguistic  training  has  had  great  importance  in  the  idea  of  cultivation.  Ths  conditions  of  the 
educated  world  have,  hotoever,  changed  so  profoundly  since  the  revival  cf  learning  in  Italy,  that  our  inherited 

ideas 

'  There  is  some  contrdversy  as  to  the  disciplinai'y  value  of  languAges  >  this  will  bo  referred  to  later. 
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ideas  concerning  training  ia  language  and  literature  have  required  large  modifications. 

.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .       The  linguistic  and 

literary  element  in  cultivation   abides,  but  has  become  vastly  broader  than  formerly  ;  so  broad,  indeed, 
that  selection  among  its  various  fields  is  forced  upon  every  educated  youth.  .... 

Here  is  a  profound  modification 
of  the  idea  of  cultivation,  which  the  ninetcentli  century  has  brought  about.  What  portion  or  porfiong  of 
the  ivfinite  human  store  are  most  proper  to  the  cultivated  man  ?  The  answer  must  be — Those  which 
enable  him,  with  his  individual  personal  qualities,  to  deal  best  and  sympathise  best  with  Nature  and  with 
other  human  beings.  ........... 

Courses  of  study  should  be  fitted  to  the  pupil  and  not  the  pupil  to  the  courses." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  principle  underlying  thcHe  remarks  at  once  raises  the  question 
whether  we  should  maintain  the  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  Latin  was  essential  to  a  cultured 
man,  and  was  the  every-day  language  of  learned  men  in  almost  all  European  countries.  Is  it  of  such 
unique  importance  that  it  should  talce  higher  academic  rank  than  any  modern  language,  than  Greek,  or  than 
any  science?  Is  it  one  of  those  "portions  of  the  infinite  human  store"  of  things-to-be-known,  which 
must  for  ever  be  forced  upon  those  who  wish  to  regularly  enter  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  who 
have  neither  aptitude  in  this  language,  nor  any  sincere  liking  for  it  ?  That  is  really  the  problem  which 
our  educational  system  must  face.  And  it  is,  of  course,  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  same  few 
Universities  of  the  world,  however  eminent,  maintain  closed  doors  against  those  who  do  not  qualify  by  a 
knowledge  of  Latin. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  afiirm  that  no  cultivated  man  has  any  doubt  as  to  the  immense  value 
of  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and,  indeed,  any  ancient  language,  as  means  of  intensifying  the  appreciation 
of  one's  own  language,  enriching  one's  knowledge  of  it,  and  augmenting  one's  power  in  using  it.  The 
discipline  of  learning  any  foreign  language  is  a  discipline  of  high  value,  and  no  insignificant  part  of  its 
office  is,  that  it  tends  to  correct  that  "  fatal  facility  for  words  "  which  often  substitutes  verbal  expression 
for  significant  thought,  and  loses  sight  of  the  essential  function  of  language,  in  an  excessive  regard  for  its 
VA&ve>  form.  Some  of  the  practical  and  cultural  advantages  of  the  study  of  languages,  and  some  slight 
idea  of  its  general  function,  have  been  outlined  in  Chapter  XXII  of  the  Interim  Report,  pp.  107-211 ; 
see,  in  particular,  sections  1-4,  9,  18,  21,  and  22.  Here  it  may  be  added,  that  in  discussing  the  whole 
question,  what  may  be  eallfid  the  higher  function  of  language  is  never  (intentionally)  forgotten.  The 
issue  is  not  whether  the  study  of  such  and  such  a  language  is  important,  but  whether,  on  impartially 
reviewing  the  area  that  must  necessarily  be  covered  by  secondary  education  worthy  of  the  name,  any 
particular  language  should  be  singled  out  from  all  others  and  made  absolutely  obligatory,  and  as  Latin  is 
the  only  language  that  has  been  so  honoured,  the  question  really  turns  upon  it  alone.  There  can,  of 
course,  be  no  doubt  that  the  study  of  one's  mother-tongue  should  be  obligatory. 

Comment  as  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  study  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  for  such  pupils  as 
wish  to  take  these  subjects  in  their  career  in  secondary  education  might  be  viewed  as  superfluous.  It  is 
really  otherwise.  In  a  young  and  comparatively  undeveloped  country,  the  attention  of  the  people  is  so 
strongly  directed  to  the  effort  to  establish  themselves  therein,  that  the  necessity  of  maintaining  culture 
in  its  highest  forms  is  by  no  means  as  apparent  as  might  be  desired.  Owing  also  to  the  fact  that 
persons  who  have  given  the  subject  no  mature  consideration  are  sometimes  apt  to  discount  as  unpractical 
all  forms  oF  education  that  do  not  appear  to  directly  promote  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  it  becomes  the 
more  necessary  to  disarm  the  spirit  of  antagonism  which  is  sometimes  shewn  in  regard  to  provisions  made 
for  the  learning  of  these  languages.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  all  insistence  on  either 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  both,  as  obligatory  in  secondary  education,  has  been  absolutely  abandoned,  it  would 
still  be  calamitous  if  no  adequate  provision  were  made  for  their  teaching.  If,  therefore,  the  State  intends 
to  include  secondary  education  in  its  programme — it  has  already  taken  a  step  in  that  direction  by  creating 
"  Superior  Public  Schools  "i  and  "  High  Schools  "■ — it  follows  that  it  cannot  stop  short  of  making  every 
necessary  provision  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible.- 

A  word  or  two  may  be  added  as  to  the  somewhat  prevalent  notion  that  the  teaching  of  these 
languages,  from  the  standpoint  of  State  education,  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever,  that  in  a  community,  numerically,  not  very  strongly  tinctured  with  what  is  known  as  liberal 
culture,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  majority  avIio  fail  to  estimate  the  various  elements  of  higher  education  at 
their  proper  worth.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  persons  who,  without  educational 
advantages,  nevertheless  acquire  wealth,  are  .apt  to  imagine  that  their  careers  have  been  distinguished  by 
success — success  with  them  connoting  only  the  acquisition  of  money  and  certain  forms  of  power  associated 
therewith.  Cultivated  peoples,  on  the  other  hand,  recognise  the  narrowness  and  danger  of  such  an 
outlook ;  and  they  perceive  also  that  these  great  limitations,  which  hinder,  even  if  they  do  not  prevent, 
the  perception  of  the  higher  elements  of  culture  as  really  existent,  make  the  guidance  of  the 
uncultivated  in  matters  of  educational  policy  and  educational  organisation  of  worse  than  doubtful  value. 
Such  guidance  may  even  be  positively  injurioiis.  Its  great  danger  is  the  arising  of  that  complacency  and 
confidence  which  so  easily  assert  themselves  when  there  is  no  knowledge  to  oppose  or  to  warn. 

A  judicial  inquiry  as  to  what  should  constitute  the  normal  attitude  to  the  question  of  the  place  of 
Latin  and  Greek  in  secondary  education  involves,  on  the  one  hand,  a  refusal  to  be  governed  by  the 
traditions  and  instincts  of  those  purely  "practical"  persons  who  can  see  no  other  aim  in  life  than  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  the  development  of  physical  comfort,  or  material  power.  At  the  same  time  it 
equally  involves  a  refusal  to  be  led  by  those  who  desire  to  form  a  cult  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  some 
particular  language.  The  latter,  either  overtly  or  secretly,  regard  with  disdain  all  persons  who  have  not 
qualified  themselves  by  learning  this  or  that  particular  language,  and  the  former  are  blind  to  the  existence 
of  things  of  high  moment  to  the  human  race. 

The  pedantry  of  mere  scholasticism,  on  the  one  hand,  and  incapacity  to  recognise  the  higher 
function  of  linguistic  studies  on  the  other,  are  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  to  be  avoided  in  reviewing  the 
question  now  before  us. 

In  discussing  Latin,  it  will  not  be  inopportune  to  refer  occasionally  to  the  other  classic  language 
usually  read,  viz.,  Greek. 


'  These  are  really  only  primary  Bchools,  in  the  Continental  sense. 

'  It  need  hardly  lie  pointed  out  that  State  Bchools  in  a  democratic  country  shonld  not  be  regarded  as  of  lower  grade 
than  private  schools. 
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2.  The  function  of  Latin  and  Greele. — It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that  in  the  opinion  of  all  persons 
qualified  to  judge,  the  classical  languages  are  cultural  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  if  not  absolutely  requisite 
as  general  aids  in  certain  studies,  they  are  at  least  very  desirable.  There  is  abundant  testimony  also 
that  with  many  pupils^  the  mental  discipline  in  the  study  of  these  languages  is  excellent  for  all  purposes. 

It  will  at  once  be  recognised  that,  as  they  stand  at  present,  law  and  medicine,  at  least,  demand 
a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  preferably  also  of  Greek  ;  theology,  of  both.  Whether  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  these  subjects  may  be  efficiently  studied  without  recourse  to  ancient  languages  is  a  question  that 
will  suggest  itself  at  once  in  any  attempt  to  forcast  the  trend  of  the  future.  Such  questions,  however, 
may  be  left  unconsidered  as  being  at  present  of  small  moment.  With  things  as  they  stand  to-day,  it  is 
clear  that  secondary-educational  schemes,  with  any  pretension  to  thoroughness,  cannot  possibly  ignore  the 
necessity  of  providing  at  least  for  the  optional  study  of  those  languages. 

In  regard  to  the  wider  question  of  the  inclusion  of  languages  generally,  that  has  been  sufficiently 
discussed  in  the  Interim  Keport  (Chap.  XXII).  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  experience  of  countries 
where  languages  are  really  well-taught  is  that,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  they  should  be  acquired  as 
living  languages,  and  not  by  the  method  of  learning  grammar  and  accidence,  and  attempting  initially  to 
translate.  The  latter  rarely  leads  to  a  commanding  knowledge  of  language,  and  then  only  with  great 
labour ;  the  former  method  is  as  easy  as  learning  one's  mother-tongue.  And  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  results  in  Latin  and  fireek  is  not  inevitable,  but  only  a  concomitant 
of  our  present  unwise  methods  of  teaching.  A  change  of  method  will  make  these  languages  relatively 
easy,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  the  pupil's  time.  This  is  not  a  fanciful  theory,  but  the  deliverance  of 
teachers  in  regard  to  whose  erudition  and  es|ierience  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  difficulty  of  learning  the  classic  languages  as  they  are  at  present  taught  in  the  schools  of  this 
State,  and  the  wide-spread  distaste  for  their  study,  ought  not  therefore  to  be  allowed  weight  in  deciding  the 
question  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  inclusion  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools. "2  Xhc  main  questions 
are  whether  their  function  is  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  State  in  making  provision  for  their 
efficient  teaching,  and  whether  every  pupil  in  secondary  schools  should  be  required  to  study  them. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  remember  that  there  is  testimony  of  great  weight  that  the  classical  training 
has  high  cultural  value.  Such  testimony  has  been  given  by  men  whose  eminence  in  and  devotion  to 
science  gives  some  degree  of  assurance  that  they  are  at  least  not  unduly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  classics. 
Professor  Sir  William  Kamsay,  LL.U.,  IMl.S.,  and  Professor  A.  W.  Hofmann,  may  be  cited  among  the 
number.  The  latter,  whose  eminence  as  a  chemist  is  world-wide,  expressed  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
Latin  and  Greek  being  included  m  higher  secondary  education  in  the  following  terms,  in  an  address 
delivered  in  the  Aula  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  on  loth  October,  1880  : — 

"  The  total  result  of  this  great  investigation  cannot  b3  a  moment  in  doubt,  and  may  1)3  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  : — That  the  Realschule  of  the  first  rank,  whatever  gcnerons  acknowledgment  may  bo  due  to  what  it  li.as  actually 
aceoniplished,  is  nevertheless  incapable  of  furnishing  a  preparation  for  academic  studies  equal  to  that  offered  by  the  Gymna- 
sium ;  that  the  llealschule  lacks  a  central  point  about  which  all  other  branches  may  group  themselves,  while,  the  Gi/mna  i 
slum  posscixi's  such  a  point  in  the  classical,  htngiKi'jes;  that  all  efforts  to  find  a  suhstituie  for  tlie  classicnt  Inwittafles,  whether 
in  mathematics,  in  the  modern  lam/naijes,  or  in  the  natural  sciences,  have  been  hitherto  nnsurcess/nl ;  that  after  long  and 
vain  search,  we  must  always  come  back  finally  to  tlie  result  of  centuries  of  experience  ;  that  the  surest  instrument  that  can 
he  used  in  training  the  mind  of  youth  is  ejioen  us  in  the  study  of  the  lanijuayes,  the  literature,  and  the  loorLs  of  art  o^  classical 
antiquity'." 

Since  Professor  Hofmann  so  expressed  himself,  the  whole  question  has  been  thrashed  out  in 
Germany  with  characteristic  German  thoroughness,  and  Hofmann's  views,  and  Liebig's,  also,  which  were 
somewhat  similarly  expressed,  have  not  been  overlooked  in  the  controversy. 

Professor  A.  Waldeck  (Corbach)  points  out  in  his  article  on  "  Dcr  Unterricht  in  Lateinischen  " 
(Instruction  in  Latin),  that  until  the  eighteenth  century  was  well  advanced  Latin  was  really  a  living 
language  for  the  Church  and  for  science,  while  in  diplomatic  and  similar  circles  French  held  the  place  of 
honor.  Latin  was  then  learnt  for  practical  reasons — as,  indeed,  it  often  is  by  pedagogues  at  the  present 
time — and,  as  Waldeck  remarks,  the  time  devoted  to  it  could  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  its  utility. 
In  reviewing  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin,  a  just  appreciation  of  its  claims  requires  it  to  bo 
remembered  that  its  literature  was  the  source  of  information  for  which  one  now  would  turn  to  the 
vernacular.*     This  is  a  point  to  which  reference  will  again  be  made. 

The  method  of  learning  was  to  read,  icritr,  and  njieah  the  language,  so  that  some  facility  was 
obtained  in  its  use,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was  real.^^  What  has  been  called  the  '''  Neuhnmanismus"  has 
brought  about  changes  of  opinion.  The  reading  of  Latin  author.s  was  because  of  their  "  Humanity  " 
content ;  they  were  the  repository  of  what  was  necessary  for  general  education. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  even  in  Germany,  Latinity  was  without  able  opponents.  The 
"  Latinitdtsdressur  "  (Latin  drill)  was  strongly  stigmatised  by  Johann  Gottfried  Herder"  as  a  poisoning 
of  one's  whole  life,'' and  the  imitation  of  Latin  as  a  hindrance  to  the  mastery  of  one's  mother-tongue. 
Others  recognised  that  it  had  a  special  function,  among  whom  may  be  cited  Friedrich  August  Wolf.s  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  Philology.  The  school  of  Locke  and  Eousseau  sought  to  make  teaching  more 
modern 

'  As  usually  taught  this  is  somewhat  modified.  Where  pupils  have  an  Inveterate  antipathy,  the  result  of  forcing  is 
probably  injurious. 

'  In  tiie  Interim  Report  reference  has  been  made  to  improved  methods  of  teaching  languages.  Reference  may  bo 
made  to  the  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects.  Vol.  8.  On  newer  methods  in  the  teaching  of  Latin,"  by  E.  A. 
Sornienschein,  pp.  595-G04.     London,  1902. 

'"  The  German  Universities  For  The  Last  50  Years,"  by  Prof.  Dr.  J.  Conrad.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
J.  Hutchison.  Quoted  from  the  Appendix,  Note  13,  pp.  •222-224,  "On  the  inter-relations  of  the  Higher  Schools,  the 
Uuis'ersities,  and  the  Professions  in  Germany."  ("The  Clas-sical  Controversy.")  The  italics  are  in  the  original.  The 
Commissioner  has  not  been  able  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  German  original,  and  is  indebted  to  his  colleague,  Prof.  M.  W. 
MacCallum  for  the  reference. 

*  Prof.  Waldeck's  words  are  as  follows  : — "  Bis  in  das  IS  Jahrhundert  hinein  hatte  das  Lateinisohe  die  Bedeutung 
einer  gleichsam  Icbenden  Universalsprache  fiir  die  Kirche,  die  gesamte  Wissenschaft  und  filr  die  Politik,  che  sie  auf  diesem 
Felde  durch  das  Franzosiche  verdriingt  wurde  ;  fast  alles,  was  auf  dem  (lobiete  des  hoheren  geistigen  Lebens  lag,  trug  das 
lateinische  (iewand  und  war  nur  durch  das  Medium  dieser  Sprache  erreiclibar.  Mit  ihrer  Erlernung  verfolgte  man  also  in 
ganz  hervorragendem  Masse  praktische,  oder  wie  es  jetzt  hcisst,  Utiiitiitszweoke."  Die  Reform  des  liijheren  Schulwesens 
in  Preussen.     Herausg.  von  W.  Lexis.     Halle  a  S.,  1902,  p.  137. 

'  Thus  Prof.  Waldeck  : — "  Man  erlernte  sie  auch  von  Anfang  an  lesend,  schreibend  und  sprochend — mdla  dies  sine 
linea— so  dass  sehliesslich  eine  leidliche  Fertigkeit  im  Gebrauch  derselbcn  schon  zu  erreichen  war." — Ibid. 

«  Herder's  period  was  [1744-1803]. 

'  "  Ein  Gift  auf  Lebenszeit." 

»  [1759-1824.] 
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modern  and  human,  but  at  some  sacrifice,  perhaps,  of  rigour  in  mental  discipline.  This  was  opposed  by 
Wolf,  who,  defining  philology  as  a  ''knowledge  of  human  nature  as  exhibited  in  antiquity,"  made  it 
dependent  upon  the  interpretation  of  historic  and  linguistic  facts  as  a  whole.  Although  VVolf  threw  the 
weight  of  his  genius  and  influence  against  the  modernising  tendency,  yet  he  explained  that  Latin  writing 
was  a  matter  only  for  those  who  desired  to  go  deeply  into  the  matter  of  language — i.e.,  philologists. 

In  considering  in  Germany  the  significance  and  place  of  Latin  in  future  secondary  education,  it 
hns  been  pointed  out  in  unmistakeable  terms  that  the  necessities  of  particular  careers  is  not  the  point  at 
issue. 

Professor  "W.  Lexis,  of  Gottingen.in  discussing  the  adjustment  of  University  studies  in  general, 
remarks  that  formerly — viz.,  in  the  "■  Humaiiismns"  period — the  ancient  languages  had  a  very  definite  and 
real  significance,  which  they  do  not  now  possess.  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  learned  of  all  nations,  and 
Greek  was  a  mine  of  realistic  knowledge  in  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  medicine. 

Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  opinions  of  Professor  Hofmann,  and  to  Justus  Liebig.  "While 
Liebig  in  one  place  of  his  "  Chemisehen  Briefen"says  that  he  "  has  frequently  found  that  students  of 
good  Gymnasien  soon  surpass  those  from  industrial  and  polytechnical  schools,  even  though  the  latter  are 
to  the  former  as  giants  to  pigmies,"  yet  in  other  places  he  advocates  a  scientific  training,  and  condemns 
the  existing  Gymnasium  as  unsatisfactory;  and  Hofmann's  dictum  was  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
his  best  assistants  were  actually  "  Eealarhiturienien,"  i.e.,  pupils  who  did  not  respond  to  his  theoretical 
acquirements,  and  whose  careers  did  not  support  his  verdict. 

The  whole  question  needs  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  extensions  of  modern  knowledge. 
Even  granting  that  the  majority  of  those  who  pass  through  the  classical  Gymnasia  ultimately  acquit 
themselves  more  creditably  than  those  who  pass  through  the  Kealgymnasien  or  Oberrealschulen,  it  does 
not  necessarily  warrant  the  exclusion  of  the  Greekless,  Latinless  student  from  the  higher  forms  of 
education.i 

In  connection  with  the  German  view  of  the  function  of  classics  and  its  normal  place,  Chapter 
!XIX  herein  should  be  read,  and  more  especially  sections  2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  and  18.  The  essence  of  recent 
educational  changes  in  Germany  is  the  recognition  that  a  Greek-Latin  curriculum,  a  Latin-modern- 
languagc-science  curriculum,  and  a  sciencc-and-two-modern-languages  curriculum  are  of  equal  academic 
worth. 

Instead  of  representing  modern  literature  and  modern  developments  of  science  as  hostile  to 
classics,  what  is  needed  is  a  recognition  that  the  appreciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  by  those  who  have 
been  eminent  therein,  is  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  those  languages,  and  that  a  more  liberal  attitude  to 
all  forms  of  culture  is  to  be  desired. 

The  formation  of  the  Classical  Association  of  England  and  Wales,  in  admitted  alarm  at  the  "  real 
danger  "  of  classical  studies  being  "  absolutely  excluded  from  any  part  in  the  education  of  the  country, "^ 
is  an  evidence  that  the  eminent  men  who  constitute  that  association  most  firmly  believe  in  the  value  of 
classical  studies.  It  is,  of  course,  true  also  that  the  temper  of  the  Association,  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  the  report,  is  to  allow  no  entrance  to  University  careers  without  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the 
implication  of  some  of  the  speeches  is  that  any  concession  which  would  permit  of  modern  languages 
being  substituted  for  ancient,  would  be  followed  by  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  latter.  This,  however, 
betrays  a  lack  of  confidence  in  regard  to  allowing  ancient  languages  to  come  into  competition  with  other 
branches  of  human  knowledge. 

3. 

'  "  Im  iibrigen  ist  audi  mit  Eiicksiclit  auf  den  Utilitarisnius  der  Gegenwart  daraiif  hinzuweisen,  dass  die  alten 
Sprachen  im  Zeitalter  dea  Humanisnius  eine  sehr  realistiche  Bedeutung  hatten,  von  der  ihnen  heute  nicht  viel  mehr  iibrig 
gebliebeu  ist.  Das  Latein  war  damals — und  noch  lange  nachher — die  Internationale  (Jelchrtensprache  ;  die  griechisehe 
Literatur  aber  war  in  ihrem  wissenschaftlichen  Teil  auch  eine  Hauptfundgrube  fiir  realistiche  Keiintnisse  in  Malhematik, 
Naturwissenschaften  und  Medizin.  Diese  Bedeutung  liat  sie  lieute  verloren,  denn  die  Leistungen  der  Griechen  in  diesen 
Wissencliaften  haben  zwar  ein  hohes  Interesse  fiir  die  KuUurgeschiclite  und  die  Entwicklungsgeschichte  ties  niensch- 
lichen  Geistes,  aber  sachlich  be.steht  fiir  den  heutigen  Forschcr  keinerlei  Aulass,  auf  sie  zuriiokzugehen.  Die  moderne 
wissensehaftliche  Naturanschauung  ist  von  der  griechischen  durchaus  vcrschieden.  Dem  steht  auch  nicht  entgegen,  dass 
Aristarch  von  Samos  die  Bewegung  der  Erde  geahnt  hat,  ein  geniales  Apcrfu,  das  aber  weder  bei  Hipparch  noch  bei 
Ptolemitus  Widerhall  gefunden  hat. 

"  Dem  Gymnasium  ist  bisher  sehr  wesentlich  seine  soziale  Stellung  zu  station  gekomincn.  Audi  diejenigen,  die  ana 
seinem  Unterricht  nur  den  diiiftigaton  Gewinn  davongetragen'  haljen,  bctraditen  es  meistens  als  einen  geasellschaftlichen 
Vorzug,  diese  Schule  durchlaufeii  zu  haben.  Die  Gyninasialcrzieliung  hat  ja  bisher  den  Berufen  niit  akademisclier  Bildunjf 
eine  geineinscliaftliche  Sipnatur  gegeben  und  sie  gilt  daher  als  ein  auszeichnendes  Klassenmerknial.  Mit  dieser  in  einer 
einflussreichen  Gesellschaftsschicht  verbreiteten  Bevorzugung  des  (iymnasiums  hiingt  aber  anderersoits  auch  das  in  ihr 
nicht  weniger  verbreitete  Vorurteil  gegen  den  Bildungsstand  und  die  wissenschaftliche  Leistungsfiihigkeit  der  aus  realisti- 
Buhen  Anstalten  hervorgegangenen  Studierenden  zusamnien       ......... 

"Zu  diesen  gehOrt  insbesondere  die  Bemerkung  Liebigs  in  seinen  'Chemisehen  Briefen,'  er  liahe  haxifiij 
gefunden,  dass  Studkrende  i!on  guten  Gt/mnasien  s'.hr  bald  die  von  Gewerhe-und  Polylechnischen  Schulen  kommendvn 
auch  in  den  Natiirioissenschafttn  v;eU  zvriicklasatii ,  selbet  wenn  die  letzteren  anfangs  im  Wissen  gegen  die  anderen 
sick  wie  J'iesen  gegen  Zverge  verhielten.  Liebig  selbat  ist  aber  gerade  ein  schlagender  Bcweis  dafiir,  dass  man  nicht 
nur  ein  grosser  Chemiker,  sondern  audi  ein  hervorragender  deutscher  Schriftsteller  werden  kann,  ohne  mehr  als 
durftige  Anfange  der  Gyranasialbildung  erhalten  zu  haben,  dcnn  er  ging  von  Sekunda  ab,  um  Apothekerlehrling  zu  werden, 
und  dabei  war  er  stets  ein  schlechter  Gyninasiast,  wie  Griesbach  in  einer  neureren  Broschiire  (Erwagungen  iiber  die 
juristischen  Gutachten  in  betreCF  der  Zulassung  der  Realgymnasialabiturienten,  Berlin,  1900),  aus  den  Akten  des 
Darmstfidter  Gymnasiums  nachgewiesen  hat.  Er  kam  Ostern,  1811,  in  die  (Juarta,  wurde  erst  Ostern,  1813,  als  23,  unter 
28  nach  Tertia  und  erst  im  Herbst,  1815,  als  17,  unter  27  nacli  Sekunda  versetzt.  Uhrigens  hat  sich  Liebig  an  anderen 
atellen  der  Chemiichen  Briefe  uber  dan  Gymnasium  als  lUihere  Bildmigsanstalt  nngiinstig  avsgesprochen  und  ein  hauplscichlich 
auf  den  Naturwissenschaj'ten  bertihendes  Unterrichts  system  hefiirwortel. 

"  Im  Sinne  jener  Worle  Liebigs  hat  sich  an  Hqfmunn  in  seiner  Behoralsrede  ^1880  >  gedussert.  Er  u-usste  aher  vicht, 
dass  einige  seiner  hesten  Assislenten  RecUabilurienlen  waren,  und  sein  Fuchgeuosse  Wislicenus  erhob  gegen  sein  Urteil 
entschiedenen  Einspruch. 

"  Bei  alien  solchen  Vergleichungen  vermisst  man  die  richtige  Erfasaung  der  Kausalititsverhilltnisse. 

"Soweit  also  die  ungunstigen  Urteile  iiber  die  Leistungen  der  Realschiller  im  Vergleich  mit  den  Gymnasianten 
eine  tatsiichlichc  Berechtiguiig  hatten,  darf  man  von  der  (Jleichstellung  der  drei  Anstalts.-.rtcn  in  Bezug  auf  die  akade- 
inischcn  Studien  eine  Besserung  trwarten,  da  sich  nunniehr  der  Unterschiod  in  der  sozialen  Zusammensetzung  ibrer 
Schiilerschaft  mehr  und  meli    verwischen  werden. 

"  Die  Berechtigung  zum  Universitatsatudium  im  allgemeinen,"  pp.  72-74.  W.  Lexis  in  "  Die  Reform  des  h6horen 
Schnlwesens  in  Preussen.       1902. 

«  See  "The  Classical  Review,"  of  February,  1904.     Vol.  XVIII,  No.  1,  p.  64. 
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3.  Secent  Testimony  as  to  the  Teaching  of  Classics  in  Germany, — Since  the  Commissioners  visited 
Germany,  an  important  testimony  is  to  hand  as  to  the  modern  teaching  of  classics  in  Germany  by  a 
competent  witness.!  While  admitting  freely  that  the  tendency  is  to  modernise  the  curricula,  Mr. 
Cloudesley  Brereton,  the  deponent  referred  to,  states  that  "  the  advocates  of  little  Latin  and  less  Greek 
are  more  unlikely  than  ever  to  obtain  "  a  respectful  popular  hearing.     "  No  doubt,"  he  saya,  "  the  old, 

dull,  gerund-grinding  methods  of  teaching  classics have  much  to  answer  for,"  but  should 

not  lead  us  to  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  classics,  a  condemnation  which,  he  says,  "  finds  little  sympathy 
among  the  mass  of  experts  in  France  and  Germany."  Although  both  France  and  Germany  are, 
"  according  to  modern  languages  and  science  absolutely  the  same  (academic  and  general)  privileges  as 
are  attached  to  the  three  other  courses,"  neither  country  has  sacrificed  "  the  just  claims  of  classics." 

Mr.  Brereton  recognises  the  advantages  of  retaining  a  common  scheme  of  education  till  the  age  of 
H  or  12,  instead  of  specialising  at  9,  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Brereton  says : — 
"  In  Germany  the  chief  aim  seems  to  be  master}'  of  the  language,  with  a  view  to  make  the  language  itself  an 
element  of  general  culture.  Hence,  while  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  the  grammar  and  syntax  of  the 
language,  the  amount  of  composition  appears  to  be  considerably  less.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  Gymnasian  of  the  old  type,  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  pupils  in  the  highest  class  only  do  two  Greek  compositions  a  term.  Again,  the  greater  part 
of  the  composition  work  consists  of  retranslation,  more  or  less  direct,  into  the  Latin  or  Greek.  Very  seldom  does  the 
teacher  set  passages  out  of  German  authors  for  retranslation;  in  fact,  in  Greek  this  has  only  just  been  again  allowed  in  the 
new  programme  of  1902.  Verse  composition  is  extinct,  though  in  one  or  two  universities  the  professor  makes  the  students 
turn  Juvenal  into  Greek  verse,  or  Greek  poetry  into  Latin  verse ;  and  in  others  the  study  of  metric,  such  as  that  of 
Plautus,  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch." — (p.  173.) 

The  account  of  Mr.  Brereton  as  to  what  was  seen  in  the  Eeform  schools  in  Latin  is  of  interest. 
The  age  of  the  pupils  was  about  13|^,  the  class  was  the  Obertertia.  They  took  Caesar,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  I 
(unseen).  The  pupils  "read  a  few  lines  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  and  then  started  translating 
literally,  with  little  or  no  hesitation.  There  was  no  guessing  at  the  general  meaning,  but  the  translation 
shewed  that  the  pupil  had  a  sure  grasp  of  the  structure  of  the  language.  Only  once  did  the  teacher 
suggest  what  word  should  be  taken  ....  the  performance  was  certainly  remarkable.  The  pupils' 
range  of  vocabulary,  both  in  Latin  and  German,  was  equally  striking." 

The  remarks  about  Greek,  also  seen  in  a  Eeform  school,  are  equally  interesting,  and  worthy  of  our 
serious  attention.  In  the  Untersecunda  a  pupil  read  through  a  passage  in  Xenophon  (about  twenty  lines 
of  the  Anabasis)  with  emphasis,  and  as  if  he  understood  it.  The  translations  by  the  pupils  were  fluent. 
The  answers  in  grammar  were  good — "  extraordinarily  good,"  says  Mr.  Brereton,  "  when  one  reflects  that 
the  class  had  been  doing  Greek  for  only  two-thirds  of  a  year."     He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  It  seemed  all  the  more  wonderful  when  one  learnt  that  the  grammar  is  mainly  studied  incidentally  at  first,  only 
those  portions  being  learnt  which  bear  on  some  point  which  occurs  in  the  text.  In  some  schools  the  class  begins  *ith  a 
reader,  but  in  this  class  the  pupils  had  started  straight  away  with  Xenophon.  The  teacher  began  by  reading  and 
translating  to  them  the  opening  sentences,  and  they  had  a  vocabulary  to  help  them  to  make  out  the  sense.  The  chief  aim, 
as  the  teacher  explained,  is  to  lead  the  pupils  as  soon  as  possible  to  an  intelligent  reading  of  an  author.  He  held,  with 
the  editor  of  the  text  in  use,  that  the  boys  who  begin  Greek  at  an  older  age  than  the  boy  in  the  ordinary  Gymnasium 
needed  a  different  treatment  from  the  latter,  and,  above  all,  required  a  more  substantial  fare  than  is  provided  by  detached 
sentences,  or  even  detached  pieces.  As  for  grammar,  that  can  be  largely  learnt  out  of  the  Xenophon  as  one  goes  along. 
The  editor  of  the  text-book  in  question  gives  an  excellent  scheme  of  how  such  an  idea  may  be  carried  out  in  practice. 
The  composition  in  the  class  partly  consists  in  the  writing  out  of  accidence  and  very  simple  retranslation,  which  is 
gradually  varied.  The  extreme  liveliness  of  the  class,  and  the  obvious  interest  they  took  in  the  work,  were  not  the  least 
striking  features  in  a  remarkable  lesson." — (p.  174.) 

Touching  method,  Mr.  Brereton  states  that  all  were  convinced  of  the  need  of  drill  in  grammar; 
and  he  recognised  that  the  influence  of  what  he  calls  the  direct  method  in  modern  languages  has  shewn 
itself  in  some  advocacy  "  in  favour  of  the  spoken  word  in  Latin." 
He  concludes  as  follows  : — 
Doubtless  we  should  not  care  to  copy  in  all  respects  the  German  methods  of  teaching  classics,'  yet  it  is  quite 
possible  we  ought  with  advantage  to  enlarge  our  own  methods  of  teaching.  But  the  important  question  is,  can  we  venture 
to  defer,  as  the  (Jermans  have  done,  the  teaching  of  classics  to  a  later  date?  If  so,  judging  by  the  German  example,  not 
only  education,  but  classics  also,  will  be  the  gainers.  The  classical  side  is  less  likely  to  be  overweighted  with  an  unneces- 
sary baltant  of  non-linguistic  pupils,  while  those  who  start  the  subject  at  the  later  date  should  bring  to  it  an  eagerness  to 
learn  and  an  interest  in  their  own  progi-ess  which  are  the  very  "  viMa  vii"  of  all  true  education,  and  are,  unhappily,  all 
too  uncommon  among  the  bulk  of  English  classical  pupils. — (p.  175.) 

4.  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. — In  considering  the  place  of  a  classic  language,  the  fact  that 
modern  languages  cannot  be  ignored  must  also  be  kept  in  view  ;  and  also,  that  there  is  an  obvious  limit 
to  the  amount  of  linguistic  study  that  may  advantageously  be  attempted  in  school-life  by  the  ordinary 
school-boy.  Modern  languages  are  the  repository  of  the  ever-increasing  accumulations  of  modern  science 
and  technology  ;  and  no  scientist  nor  technologist  can  hope  to  progress  at  a  reasonable  rate,  or  to  keep 
touch  with  his  subjects,  unless  he  is  acquainted  with,  at  least,  French  and  German,  or,  preferably,  French, 
German,  and  Italian.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  such  fields  as  those  of  literature  and  philosophy.  The 
wealth  of  pure,  of  scientific  and  of  technological  literature  which  is  shut  off  from  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  modern  languages  can  hardly  be  adequately  realised  by  those  who  are  not  special  readers  in 
the  fields  indicated.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  compelled  all  persons  in  all  countries,  who  desire  to 
maintain  real  touch  with  modern  progress,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  modern  languages.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  elementary  necessity  of  modern  conditions  of  progress. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  proper  place  for  Latin  (or  Greek),  it  is  quite  evident  that  their 
relative  value  in  comparison  with  modern  languages  must  be  considered.  Since  it  is  wholly  impracticable 
for  the  majority  of  youths  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  a  choice  must  be  made  among 
them.     Is  there  any  reason  then  for  assigning  Latin  a  unique  position  ? 

The  study  of  modern  languages  has  been  referred  to  by  Professor  Metchinkoff  as  an  "  elementary 
necessity."^  This  is  a  view  of  the  matter  worthy  of  the  very  serious  attention  of  educationists.  The 
study  of  dead  languages  does  not  in  a  special  way  tend  to  bring  the  existing  nations  into  closer  touch. 
The  study  of  modern  languages,  on  the  contrary,  does  so  tend.  Our  bad  feelings  to  other  peoples  arise 
almost  wholly  from  ignorance  of  them.  Racial 

'  Cloudesley  Brereton,  M.A.,  Licenoi^-fes-Lettres.     See  "  The  School  World,"  May,  1904,  pp.  172-175. 
2  The  contributions  of  German  scholars  to  textual  criticism  and  to  general  classical  research  may  be  borne  in  mind  in 
connection  with  this  sentence. 

'  See  later  on  in  this  section, 
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Eacial  competition  may  take  the  form  either  of  generous  emulation  or  of  rancorous  riralry.  The 
former  tends  to  raise  and  ennoble  national  feeling,  and  to  transform  it  by  intensifying  appreciation  of 
and  sympathy  with  other  peoples,  until  it  has  become  cosmopolitism.  The  latter  engenders  a 
depreciatory  spirit  and  antipathy  ;  it  even  creates  a  hatred  of  other  nations  for  their  very  excellence  ; 
and  it  leads  to  national  exclusiveness  and  insularity.  The  latter  tends  toward  war  and  the  former 
toward  peace. 

Anything  that  operates  so  as  to  promote  the  spirit  of  generous  emulation  and  appreciation  among 
different  peoples— anything  that  helps  to  eliminate  bitterness  from  rivalry — has  a  value  for  the  nations 
and  the  world  that  can  hardly  be  estimated  ;  and  any  element  of  education  that  operates  favourably  in 
regard  to  this  is  of  high  importance,  for  it  goes  far  to  defeat  those  forces  which  promote  war  with  its 
attendant  loss  and  adverse  consequences. 

Apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  value  of  modern  languages  to  those  engaged  in  industry, 
commerce,  science,  and  literature,  there  can  be  no  doubt  then  that  they  have  a  special  claim  to  consider- 
ation, being  more  efficient  than  the  dead  languages  in  eliminating  that  racial  insularity  so  inimical  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  human  race.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  linguistic  knowledge  tends  to 
produce  sympathy  among  peoples  whose  thoughts  and  aspirations  become  mutually  better  understood, 
and  its  recognition  is  the  basis  of  certain  movements  of  which  the  Anglo-French  Association,  known  as 
"  L'Entente  Cordiale,"  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  The  objects  of  that  association  are  declared  to  be  as 
follows : — 

(i)  D'entretenir  et  developper  les  relations  personnelles  et  commerciales  entre  Anglais  et  rran9ais. 
(ii)  D'encourager  une  connaissance  plus  generale  do  la  langue  fran9aise  en  Angleterre  et  de  la 

langue  anglaise  en  France, 
(iii)  D'amener  les  deus  pays  a  se  mieui  enseigner  sur  toutes  les  questions  affectant  leurs  interSts 
reciproques.i 

This  movement  is  a  rapidly  extending  one  ,  it  takes  Englishmen  to  France  and  vice  versd ;  and  the 
circle  of  personal  friendship  between  the  two  nations  is  rapidly  extending,  and  cordial  feelings  are 
widening  their  area  in  consequence.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  leading  men  of  the  association  that  national 
friendship  will  be  cemented  by  the  friendly  intercourse  which  it  promotes. 2 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  study  of  classics  is,  that  the  modern  man  is  enabled  to  come  into 
appreciative  touch  with  the  highest  and  most  beautiful  thoughts  of  the  people  of  Greece  and  Home,  and 
in  this  way  to  understand  how  deeply  modern  civilisation  is  indebted  thereto.  Similarly,  a  study  of 
modern  languages  is  essential  to  a  real  understanding  of  modern  peoples.  Much  of  the  ridiculous  antipathy 
of  vulgar  minds  to  peoples  of  other  nationality,  much  of  the  unreasoning  hatred  to  our  fellow-beings 
born  under  other  skies  and  subject  to  other  governments,  has  no  better  basis  than  a  prejudice  which  is 
but  the  child  of  ignorance.  While,  therefore,  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  competent  critic,  that  a 
knowledge  of  classic  languages,  may  broaden  the  mind,  and  that  it  tends  to  greatly  enlarge  the  mental 
horizon,  it  is  also  certain  that  it  does  not  per  se  compare  with  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages  in 
combatting  the  maleficent  effects  of  unreasoning  racial  dislike. 

The  great  practical  utility  of  modern  languages,  their  literary  advantages,  and  their  cosmopolitical 
influence,  indicate  that  their  claim  to  consideration  even  in  competition  with  Latin,  is  very  great.^  The 
question  should  of  course  be  reviewed  on  the  broadest  grounds. 

In  this  connection  the  following  passage  from  a  recent  work  by  Elie  Metchnikoff,  a  Professor  at 
the  Pasteur  Institute,  is  of  interest.  *  Keferring  to  some  remarks  in  lectures  by  Ostwald,  a  distinguished 
German  chemist,  at  Leipzig,^  to  the  effect  that  the  circle  of  altruistic  feeling  should  cover  the  family  and 
nation,  and  that  the  demand  that  it  should  have  still  wider  limits  was  merely  theoretical,  Professor 
Metchnikoff  enters  his  protest  in  the  following  terms  : — 8 

"  Community  of  language  unites  the  individuals  of  a  nation,  but  the  advance  of  civilisation  has 
undermined  the  foundation  of  that  source  of  differentiation.  Naturally,  when  a  number  of  men  spoke 
only  one  and  the  same  language,  great  solidarity  was  the  result,  as  ideas  spread  only  by  language.  But 
a  monoglottism  is  not  the  end  of  human  progress.  As  means  of  communication  have  improved  the  nations 
have  been  brought  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  is  an  elementary 
necessity  of  modern  life.  And  so  the  bonds  of  nationality  will  certainly  become  looser,  in  this  respect 
following  the  bonds  of  family.  The  dislike  that  tee  have  to  people  whose  language  ice  do  not  understand, 
becomes  changed  into  a  feeling  of  unity  with  them  as  soon  as  ice  can  understand  them.  In  that  respect  an 
active  development  is  in  active  progress,  and  toe  shall  have  to  seek  out  some  new  principle  on  which  to  base 
international  solidarity." 

With  the  solution  of  this  last  matter  we  are  not  here  concerned  ;  the  passages  italicised  reveal 
the  European  view  expressed  by  a  Kussian  savant  living  and  scientifically  occupied  in  France. 

With  these  general  considerations  in  mind,  it  will  be  proper  to  review  the  attitude  of  several 
countries  to  the  question  of  the  place  of  the  dead  languages,  and  Latin  in  particular. 

5. 

'  In  the  English  publication  these  are  expro.ssed  as  follows  : — 

(i)  To  maintain  and  perpetuate  friendly  social  relations  between  the  two  peoples, 
(ii)  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two  peoples  socially  and  commercially,  and  encourage  a 

more  general  knowledge  of  the  two  languages, 
(iii)  To  assist  in  making  the  two  peoples  better  accjuainted  with  the  respective  feelings  and  opinions  of  each 
other  in  all  questions  affecting  their  common  interest. 

•  The  Commissioner  wishes  to  express  his  appreciative  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Sands,  Barriater-at-Law,  of  6,  Fig-treo 
Court,  Temple,  E.G.,  London,  the  Honorary  Secretary  in  London,  for  his  kind  introduction  to  M.  Marcel  Reymond, 
le  President  du  ConiitiS  de  patronage  des  Etudiants  (Strangers,  and  to  the  latter  gentleman  for  his  kindness  in  supplying  all 
necessary  information  as  to  the  work  of  the  "  Entente  Cordiale  "  and  of  the  Comit6  de  patronage. 

'  The  sense  of  universal  brotherhood  which  linguistic  knowledge  tendu  to  establish  is  psychologically  remarkable. 
This  ready  appreciation  of  what  is  good  in  other  races,  and  generous  sympathy  with  what  is  noble  in  their  ideals,  can  bo 
stimulated  by  a  good  method  of  history-teaching.  Higher  education  and  broader  outlook  help  to  perfect  patriotism  by 
raising  it  to  the  vastly  higher  plane  of  cosmopolitism.     Ignorance  tends  to  provincialism. 

♦  The  Nature  of  Man  :  Studios  in  Optimistic  Philosophy,  by  Elie  Motchinkoff.  Engl,  transl.  by  P,  C.  Mitchell,  M.A.  ' 
London ;  W.  Heinemann  :  1903,  p.  297. 

'  Vorlesungen  Uber  Naturphilosophio.     Leipzig,  1902. 

•Loo.  cit.,  p.  297. 
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5.  Hungarian  View  of  the  Position  of  Latin. — Tip  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  among  the 
cultivated  classes  and  in  official  circles  in  Hungary,  Latin  was  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation.  As 
to  the  general  literary  and  linguistic  culture  of  the  Hungarian  also  there  can  be  no  doubt.  A  competent 
authority  refers  to  their  young  men,  at  18  years  of  age,  as  "  bildungswiithig,"  which  may  be  translated  as 
"  possessed  with  a  rage  for  education."  Retentive  of  memory,  vivid  in  imagination,  poetic  in  temperament, 
and  possessing  great  power  of  mental  co-ordination,  they  at  least  represent  in  themselves  some  of  the 
advantages  that  may  be  assnmed  to  follow  in  the  path  of  liberal  classic  culture.  (Reference  should  be 
made  to  chapter  XVI  of  the  Interim  Report,  p.  15!),  soc.  4.)  i  Consequently  Hungarian  opinion  as  regards 
the  normal  place  of  Latin  is  valuable,  and  worthy  of  most  caref  nl  consideration.  What,  however,  is  still 
more  valuable  is  the  trend  of  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  normal  character  of  secondary  education  and 
how  far  the  dictum,  that  Latin  should  find  an  invariable  place  therein,  is  to  govern  us  in  this  State. 

Hungarian  opinion  also  is  valuable  because,  in  reviewing  the  whole  question,  they  have  kept  in 
mind  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  unitary  scheme  ;  and,  further,  the  whole  matter  of  the  essentials  of  a 
good  curriculum  has  been  ably  debated,  and  the  Latin  question  is,  in  the  Hungarian  mind,  but  an  element 
in  a  comprehensive  effort  to  unify  the  whole  scheme  of  secondary  education. 

The  following  is  translated  by  the  Commissioner  from  the  official  documents  bearing  upon  the 
issue : — 

"  The  unification  of  secondary  teaching  involves  the  whole  question  of  intellectual  development 
and  education.  When  a  child  has  learnt  to  '  read,  write,  and  cypher,'  he  enters  a  school  which  has  for  its 
aim  the  development  of  his  mind  and  soul,  by  bringing  him  into  contact  with  that  inexhaustible  fountain 
of  knowledge,  which,  acquired  by  the  labours  of  long  centuries,  is  available  to  the  nations  and  to 
humanity. 

"  If  the  question  be  viewed  in  this  aspect,  it  becomes  clear  that  there  is  no  need  for  the  plurality/  of 
types  in  secondary  education.  Nothing,  in  fact,  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  to  desire  that  those 
who  later  on  are  to  constitute  the  higher  classes  of  society,  should  receive  different  degrees  of  instruction 
and  be  unable,  owing  to  marked  inequality  of  their  education,  to  converse  fluently  on  this  or  that  topic. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  desire  to  artificially  perpetuate  differences  which  can  serve  only  to  weaken 
community  of  sentiment.  The  extent  of  knowledge  should  he  identical  in  all  secondary  schools,  for  it  is 
necessary  to  all.  In  general  culture,  no  one  element  is  more  important  than  another,  they  are  important  in 
the  same  degree.  All  that  is  of  doubtful  value  should  be  eliminated,  and  only  that  which  is  decisive  and 
essential  should  be  embraced." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  the  Hungarian  mind  the  plane  of  secondary  education  is  essentially 
cultural ;  and  here  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Hungarian  is  not  neglectful  in  providing  for  the 
practical  education  of  artisans  and  the  callings  which  make  no  special  demand  on  intellectual  endowment. 

The  Hungarian  view  as  to  the  necessity  or  otherwise  of  Latin  is  expressed  in  the  following  passage 
also  translated  from  official  documents: — 

"  Thus  then,  if  it  be  true  that  the  Latin  language  and  literature  are  integral  parts  of  general 
culture,  knowledge  of  this  language  is  indispensable  to  all  those  who  have  any  pretension  to  being  educated. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Latin  he  not  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  culture,  it  should  he  banished  from  the 
schools,  and  remitted  to  education  in  the  home.     The  same  remark  applies  to  all  the  other  subjects." 

"  This  clear  conception  of  unified  secondary  schools  already  appeals  to  the  numerous  partisans  in 
Hungary.  They  agree  more  and  more  that  that  system  of  secondary  schools  which  divides  the  various  branches 
so  that  pupils  are  only  qualified  to  follow  different  careers  (as  for  example,  in  the  'Athences  '  of  Belgium) 
is  far  from  the  principle  which  must  obtain  in  the  unified  secondary  school.  Such  a  system  of  secondary 
education  attacks  at  its  very  base  the  fundamental  principle  of  intellectual  development  and  of  general 
culture." 

This  strong  comment  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  the  vapouring  of  persons  of  narrow  education 
and  limited  experience — it  is  the  deliberately  expressed  opinion  of  a  highly-educated  gentleman  of  wide 
experience,  voicing,  be  it  noted,  a  wide-spread  sentiment.    The  discussion  proceeds ; — ■ 

"Although  there  is  already  a  reconciliation  between  the  ideas  which  relate  to  such  a  conception  of 
unified  secondary  education,  there,  nevertheless,  exists  a  great  divergence  of  opinion  regarding  the  matter 
of  that  centralised  and  indispensable  culture,  concerning  which  each  secondary  school  ought  to  be 
perfectly  in  agreement. 

"  These  divergences  touch  one  fundamental  question  only — that  is  the  question  of  Latin.  In 
Hungary,  it  might  be  said,  the  unified  secondary  school  is  determined  by  the  place  accorded  to  this 
language.  As  regards  Greek,  the  law  (XXX,  of  1890)  made  the  principle  clear  that  in  Hungary  this 
language  is  not  regarded  as  constituting  an  indispensable  factor  in  general  civilisation  [culture  ?]. 
But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  respect  of  Latin. 

"  The  great  majority  of  the  intelligent  classes  of  the  nation  is  profoundly  convinced  that  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  in  general,  and  particularly  in  Hungary,  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  general  culture  ;  so  much 
BO,  that  quitf  vecently  it  has  been  introduced  into  the  '  Real '  schools  as  an  optional  subject.  And  the 
law  of  1833  vJ^o.  XXX),  in  affirming  that  no  one  may  enter  the  faculty  of  Medicine  or  Law  without  a 
knowledge  of  Latin,  leaves  us  to  infer  that  without  this  language,  and  as  regards  general  education,  the 
'  Real '  school  is  inferior  to  the  Gymnasium." 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that,  until  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  Latin  was,  in  Hungary,  the 
language  of  the  cultivated  classes  and  the  "  official  language ;  and  the  whole  past  of  the  national 
civilisation  was  richly  adorned  with  Latin  elements."  "Prom; 

'  Dr.  Reich's  testimony  in  regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  Hungarian  and  English  education  is  extremely  valuable, 
forasmuch  as  he  is  either  impartial  or,  if  he  has  any  prejudices  at  all,  it  is  certainly  not  unduly  in  favour  of  his  own 
country.     The  following  extract  from  his  letter  referred  to  in  the  '•  Interim  Report  "  will  bear  this  out.     He  says  : — 

"  You  will,  I  trust,  not  think  me  rude  in  giving  such  unguarded  expression  to  my  disapproval  of  the  Hungarian 
system  of  education,  which,  in  your  report,  appears  in  such  a  favourable  light.  Undoubtedly,  the  British  syntem  undervalues 
the.  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  forces  somewhat  too  much  ;  in  fact,  the  British  youtfi  is  brought  up  in  habitual  contempt/or 
method,  for  generalisatioiis,  theories,  aperi^us,  ayidfor  everything  outside  politics,  religion,  business  or  sports.  This,  it  may  be 
submitted,  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  tolerated,  considering  that  the  above  equi}mients  of  the  modem  scientific  .spirit  have  been 
eagerly  adopted  by  most  civilised  nations,  and,  if  persistently  neglected,  must  cause  England  to  lag  behind  her  numerous  rivals. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  refrain  from  warning  my  countrymen  that  their  system  in  creating,  as  it  does,  a  crowd  of 
top-heavy  literati,  must  inevitably  prove  abortive  in  the  ever-increasing  struggle  of  natioris," 
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"  From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  introduction 
of  Latin  in  the  unified  secondary  school  is  (necessarily)  small ;  and  what  is  more,  even  the  majority  of 
these  few  opponents  concede  that,  in  the  four  higher  classes  of  the  future  unified  school,  Latin  should  be 
taufht  during  a  limited  number  of  hours,  so  as  to  constitute  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  professional 
sciences. 

"  What  will  be  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system  cannot  be  predicted  ;  for,  while  the 
major  part  of  competent  public  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  reform  beginning  with  the  Grymnasium  itself, 
and  of  the  present  'Eeal'  schools  being  organised  on  the  model  of  the  transformed  Gymnasium  itself; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  a  good  method  of  solving  the  question  would  be  merely  to  make  Latin 
obligatory  in  the  '  Eeal '  schools." 

It  will  be  seen  hereinafter  that  the  German  nation  has  attempted  a  solution  of  this  question,  and 
one  which  has  already  been  suggested,  viz.,  in  chap.  II,  sees.  12-14  herein. 

The  question  of  Greek  as  an  essential  element  of  secondary  education  is  not  one  of  great  import- 
ance. The  struggle  of  its  partisans  to  force  it  upon  all  who  desired  to  enter  into  the  fields  of  higher 
education  has  been  abandoned.     It  now  has  its  normal  place  .as  an  optional  subject. 

In  Hungary,  Count  Csaky,  as  soon  as  he  entered  office  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  annulled 
the  obligation  to  take  Greek  (by  the  law  of  1890),  and  he  also  reduced  the  work  in  the  secondary  school. 
Two  years  after  he  convened  a  great  commission  of  inquiry,  which  deliberated  at  length  on  all  the  details 
of  the  question.  This  Commission,  however,  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  several  points.  The 
Minister  stated  that  the  members  of  the  Commission,  with  but  few  dissentients,  were  of  the  opinion  that 
in  future  secondary  schools  Latin  should  be  an  obligatory  subject  in  all  classes.  No  voice  was  raised  against 
the  equality  of  the  right  of  admission  to  the  higher  schools  ;  whoever  discharges  his  secondary  studies 
well  will  have  admission  to  all  the  faculties. 

The  following  year  the  "  His/her  Council  of  Teaching  "  began  to  draft  a  programme  of  studies  for 
these  schools ;  but  Count  Csaky  having  resigned  in  1894,  the  work  was  suspended  and  the  Council 
dissolved  by  the  new  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Baron  L.  Eotvos. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1895  M.  Wlassics  was  nominated  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  In 
his  first  prominent  address — the  discussion  of  the  budget  of  his  department  being  then  uppermost — he 
broached,  without  entering  into  particulars,  the  question  of  the  unification  of  the  secondary  schools. 
"  I  am  convinced"  said  he,  "  that  the  reform  of  our  secondary  schools,  recognised  as  necessart/,  ivill  give 
birth  to  the  unification  of  such  schools.  This  is  why  even  partial  reforms  should  be  made  with  a  view  to 
that  end.  But  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  elements  of  culture  and  the  tendency  of  the  end  of  the 
century  are  not  suiEciently  well-defined  to  perfect  that  reform  which  is  essential  for  the  benefit  of  the 
secondary  schools  of  to-day." 

In  1896,  the  year  of  the  millenary  Exhibition,  a  national  congress  of  psedagogues  took  up  the 
suspended  delibreations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  decree  of  M.  Wlassics,  issued  in  December,  1898,  was  based  upon  the 
deliberations  of  this  National  Congress.  In  this  he  traced  the  outline  of  the  unitary  schools  of  the 
future,  and  he  invited  a  revision  of  the  curriculum  ;  nevertheless  he  adhered  in  the  main  to  the  notions 
of  Count  Csaky,  excepting  that  he  perhaps  a  little  more  definitely  necognised  the  advantage  of  basing  the 
unity  of  the  secondary  schools  more  upon  the  practical  necessities  of  life.  He  strongly  affirmed,  also,  the 
importance  of  equality  of  right  as  regards  admission  to  the  higher  schools  {i.e..  Universities  and 
Polytechnica). 

"  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,"  said  the  Minister,  "  that,  in  the  education  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society,  nothing  should  be  neglected  in  the  inculcation  of  that  essential  and  proper  knowledge  which 
should  bring  them  into  complete  touch  with  one  another.  I  believe  that,  in  order  to  make  identity  of 
[academic]  right  possible,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  group  of  subjects,  even  down  to  their  most  minute 
details,  should  be  identical,  nor  is  it  essential  that  the  programme  of  studies  of  all  secondary  schools 
should  be  the  same.  On  the  contrary,  I  entertain  the  opinion  that,  while  conforming  to  the  common 
elements  necessary  within  the  limits  above  indicated,  nothing  in  our  secondary  schools  should  hinder  that 
variety  demanded  by  local  conditions.!  Thus,  then,  I  have  viewed  the  reform  under  discussion  from  the 
point  of  view  of  unity  as  regards  the  right  of  admission  [to  the  privileges  of  higher  education],  while 
permitting  a  certain  latitude  in  other  branches  of  instruction." 

In  reviewing  the  whole  question,  the  official  document  here  translated  runs  somewhat  as  follows: — 

"  Taking  account  of  school  administration  and  practical  application,  the  following  is  the  meaning 
which,  we  believe,  should  be  attached  to  this  extract  from  the  Minister's  speech  above  quoted.  Outside 
the  group  of  common  elements  in  the  curriculum,  viz.,  those  subjects  which  are  obligatory  upon  all 
pupils,  there  should  be  freedom  to  introduce,  according  to  need,  other  subjects,  the  neglect  of  which, 
however,  should  in  no  way  prejudice  the  right  of  admission  to  the  University.  This  right  of  admission 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  unitary  group  of  essential  subjects.  Everything  else  should  be  deemed 
accessory.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  three  secondary  schools  related  to  one  another,  Hungarian,  Latin, 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  etc.,  should  be  obligatory,  while,  at  the  same  time,  one  might  have  courses  in 
Greek,  another  in  Prench,  and  a  third  in  descriptive  geometry,"  which,  however,  would  be  optional. 

It  was  this  decree  that  the  Minister  brought  into  relief,  in  connection  with  the  budget  of  1897,  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  paedagogic  circles.  It  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  the 
subsequent  deliberations  in  the  domain  of  p.-cdagogy ;  but  the  creation  of  a  secondary  school  upon  the 
unitary  principle  has  not  yet,  however,  been  realised. 

The  foregoing  will  shew  that  the  general  characteristic  of  present  Hungarian  view  is  that  Latin 
ought  to  he  considered  as  constituting  an  integral  part  of  general  culture,  and  that  it  should  form  an  obligatory 
element  in  secondary  education.  There  are  of  course  dissentients.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  great  majority  of  Hungarian  educated  people  regard  the  "  Realschool,"  with  two  modern  foreign 
languages  substituted  for  Latin  and  Greek,  as  distinctly  inferior  to  the  Gymnasium,  though  Latin  alone 
be  taken  in  this  latter  institution.  In  any  review  of  Hungarian  opinion  on  this  matter,  and  in  any  attempt 
to  understand  its  significance,  one  has  to  remember  how  recently  it  was  that  Latin  was  a  spoken  language 
among  all  educated  Hungarian  people,  and  one  has  therefore  to  regard  rather  the  trend  than  the  present 
state  of  Hungarian  opinion.  Recently,  it  is  true,  the  idea  of  unifying  secondary  education  has 
accentuated  the  demand  for  Latin,  but  has  perhaps  shewn  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  being  regarded  as 
obligatory.  One  sees  that  while  the  value  of  Hungarian  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  Latin  is  in  no  way 

challenged, 

'  This  expresses  the  principle  which  is  strongly  asserting  itself  in  America  among  other  places. 
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challenged,  even  Hungary's  own  experience  confirms  the  modern  tendency  to  eliminate  Greek  and  Latin 
as  ohligatory  subjects,  and  to  bracket  them  equal  with  modern  languages.  Tbe  point  is  not  whether  these 
languages  are  of  value,  but  whether  they  are  entitled  to  the  unique  position  accorded  them  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  even  in  the  present  day,  in  some  parts  of  the  British  Empire  a  student  is 
absolutely  debarred  from  the  regular  forms  of  higher  education  unless  he  possesses  a  knowledge  of  at 
least  Latin,  the  state  of  the  student's  general  culture  outside  these  languages  being  treated  as  if  it  were 
of  relatively  small  moment. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hungarian  preference  for  Latin  is  a  last  flicker  of  that  former 
view  of  academic  life  which  looked  with  disdainful  eyes  upon  all  forms  of  human  development  not 
directly  associated  with  what  was  believed  to  be  the  only  real  form  of  culture — a  knowledge  of  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  in  the  case  of  Hungary,  the  time  when  educated  people  used  Latin 
freely  is  not  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  of  a  thorough  review  of  the  question,  unaffected  by  tbe  bias  of 
the  atmosphere  of  existing  Latiuity. 

6.  The  German  Attitude  to  the  Question  of  Compulsori/  Latin. — The  recent  educational  history  of 
Germany  is  extremely  important  as  regards  the  place  of  Latin  as  an  obligatory  or  optional  element  in 
secondary  education,  and  as  to  the  question  whether  it  should  be  a  sine  qua  non  for  those  who  desire  to 
enter  a  University.  It  is  important,  because  German  secondary  education  has  been  exceptionally  thorough, 
and  if  one  must  take  account  of  the  influence  of  prejudice,  it  certainly  was  in  favour  of  Latinity.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  the  existing  state  of  things  has  been  as  much  due  to  the  direct  and  personal 
influence  of  the  present  Emperor,  as  the  general  system  of  Prussia  was  due  to  Frederick  the  Great  and 
to  Frederick  William  III. 

The  great  Latin  schools  or  "  Gymnasien"  of  Germany  originally  took  account  mainly  of  the  needs  of 
theologians  and  jurists.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  Latin  was  the  language  in  which  instruc- 
tion was  actually  given.  The  Latin  city-schools  and  Gymnasia  were  intended  only  for  the  higher  strata 
of  society,  while  the  ordinary  citizen  required  an  education  that  took  less  account  of  mere  classic  erudi- 
tion and  more  account  of  the  urgent  necessities  of  his  life.  And  even  the  higher  citizens  and  nobility 
found  the  Gymnasia  little  suited  to  their  requirements,  and  hence  arose  the  "i?ea/«c/iMZe«,"  the  ''^Rilteraka- 
demieen,"  and  the  "  Pddaffoffien,"  steadily  during  the  last  century,  the  consciousness  has  intensified  that 
the  Gymnasium  of  Germany  had  failed  to  meet  the  wants  of  important  classes  of  the  community,  and  bad 
failed  also  to  reflect  in  its  curriculum  the  immense  accessions  of  knowledge  which  have  come  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  technology.  The  course  in  the  "  Gymnasien  "  was  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  it  solely  a 
preparation  for  the  University.  The  general  need  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  aud  the  necessity  of 
taking  account  of  the  progress  of  technical  knowledge,  had  not  manifested  themselves.  "We  cast  a  brief 
glance  over  the  trend  of  this  part  of  German  educational  history. 

At  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war,  Frederick  the  Great  interested  himself  in  the  question  of 
popular  education  and  its  practical  and  literary  necessities,  and  found,  in  Baron  (Freiherr)  von  Zedlitz, 
Minister  for  Justice,  the  right  man  to  direct  the  administration  of  Public  Instruction  (1771).  Zedlitz 
rejected  the  system  of  individual  schools  for  part  icidar  professional  callings,  and  assigned  as  the  function  of 
the  higher  school  the  development  of  a  uniform  system  of  education  for  the  intellect  and  character.  Latin 
remained  in  its  then  existing  condition,  but  Greek  was  strongly  approved,  and  the  time  devoted  to  it  was 
greatly  increased.  Passing  over  minor  features  of  the  educational  activity  of  Germany  and  Prussia,^  it 
was  not  until  the  movement  toward  unity  in  1844  (due  to  the  expansion  and  increase  of  the  power  of 
Germany)  that  any  distinct  indications  of  reform  experiments  in  education  appeared.  In  the  following  year 
(1819)  the  Kultusminister,  vonLadenberg,  summoned  a  provincial  school  conference.  A  suggestion  for  a 
unitary  Vnter gymnasium  with  three  classes  and  a  three-years'  course,  ivith  Latin  hut  without  Greek,  was 
debated.  This  lower  Gymnasium  was  to  be  the  common  path  to  the  Obergymnasium  and  the  Itealqymnasium, 
each  with  three  classes  and  a  five-year  course.  Both  were  to  lead  on  to  the  Universities  and  technical  acade- 
mies, but  with  the  limitation  that  the  Jtealgymnasium  student  should  be  restricted  in  the  University  to  those 
studies  for  which  neither  of  the  dead  languages  are  required.  (There  was  also  a  German  National 
Conference  held  at  Frankfort  (a/M)  which  influenced  the  'trend  of  educational  thought  in  Germany.) 
This  project  did  not  come  into  execution.  A  "  new  era"  commenced  in  1858  with  the  regency  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  afterwards  King  and  Emperor  William  I.  A  decree  of  18592  touching  the  instruction 
and  examinations  in  Real  and  Higher  Burgher  schools  (Real  und  hoheren  Biirgerschulen),  divided  the 
Realschools  into  those  of  the  first  and  second  order.  The  former  had  a  nine-year  course,  including 
Latin  as  obligatory,  and  its  maturity  certificate  (Reifezeugnis)  was  sufficient  for  all  the  higher  professional 
callings  that  did  not  specifically  demand  a  University  education.  The  one-year  certificate^  (Einjiihrigen- 
Zeugnis)  was  granted  as  in  the  Gymnasium  to  those  who  completed  the  first  half-year  attendance  in 
the  "  Secunda."  In  the  Realschools  of  the  second  order,  the  leaving  examination  (Entlassungspriifung) 
was  necessary  for  the  Einjiihrigen-Zeugnis,  but  not  Latin  any  longer.  Hohere  Biirgerschulen  were  real- 
schools  with  less  than  six  classes,  counting  the  Ist  and  2nd  as  one  class. 

In  1866  von  Miihler  had  created  various  subject-groups,  within  the  limits  of  which  the  higher 
school  teachers  could  qualify,  and  his  successor  in  1872,  Falk,  called  together  a  conference  in  October  of 
the  following  year,  to  consider  again  the  question  of  a  more  complete  unification  of  secondarv  education. 
This  tendency  to  unify  has  always  shewn  itself  as  a  characteristic  of  methodical  minds.  Falk's  first 
proposition  was  directed  to  ascertaining  how  far  the  national  interest  lay  in  the  direction  of  unification, 
and  whether,  assuming  it  to  be  advantageous,  this  greater  unity  demanded  that  the  present  separation 
of  higher  education  into  the  classic  and  "  real  "  sides  should  be  done  away  with,  their  organisations 
being  then  united  in  one  and  the  same  establishment.*  Other  questions  were  also  involved  with  which  we 
are  not  here  specially  interested.  No  voting  decided  the  question,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a 
recommendation  was  put  forward  by  Director   Ostendorf  that  the  preparatory  course  should  not  contain 

Latin, 

'  For  example,  the  regulation  concerning  the  maturity  examination  (Reifepriifur.gsordnung)  of  1834,  and  the  pro- 
grammes (Lehrpliine)  of  1837. 

'  Of  the  Minister  von  Bethmann  HoUweg. 

"  Ileduciug  compulsory  military  service  to  one  year. 

•  Falk's  in(iuiry  was  really  as  foUowa  : — "  Ist  im  nationale  Interesse  grosserer  Einheit  der  Bildung  darauf  Bsdacht 
zu  nehraen,  dass  die  jetzt  vorhandene  Trennung  dea  hoheren  Unterrichts  in  cine  gyn\na5iale  nnd  eine  realistische; 
Bildung  beseitigt  und  beide  Kichtungen  in  einer  und  derselben  Anstalt  voreinigt  werden  f 
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I/ttin  and  should  be  uniform.^  French  was  recommended  as  the  desirable  modern  language.  In  1875, 
Hermann  Bonitz  under  the  Minister  (Falk) ,  entered  upon  the  more  active  consideration  of  a  reform  in 
the  German  Gymnasium.  Bonitz  had  collaborated  with  Franz  Exner  in  some  introductory  remarks 
(Vorbemerkungen)  regarding  the  scheme  of  18i9  on  the  organisation  in  the  Austrian  Gymnasia,  and  had 
recoffnised  the  co-ordinate  imparlance  of  the  humanistic  and  scientific  elements.  Bonitz's  scheme  for  the 
programmes  of  the  higher  school-"  and  regulations  for  the  leaving  examinations  (Entlassungpriifungen) 
were  subscribed  to  by  the  Minister  (von  Gossler)  in  1882.  The  distinction  between  Gymnasium  and 
Eoalschool  became  more  definitive,  and  a  fusion  of  the  two  was  regarded  as  liable  to  prejudice  the 
normal  intellectual  development  rather  than  to  assist  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Greek  lost  two  hours  and  Latin  nine  ;  while  French  and  Natural 
Science  were  increased  four,  History  and  Geography  three,  and  Arithmetic  and  Mathematics  two  hours. 
Further,  the  commencement  of  Greek  was  postponed  from  Class  IV  to  the  Lower  III  {Untertertia) . 

The  "  Realschule  "  of  the  first  order  was  approximated  more  closely  to  the  Gymnasium,  and 
then  denominated  '^ Healgymnasium."  For  the  lower  division  (Classes  VI  to  IV),  the  programme  of 
1882  established  an  accord  between  the  Oymnasium  and  Realgymnasium,  so  that  as  far  as  the  "  Untertertia'^ 
one  could  pass  unhindered  from  one  course  to  the  other. 

The  Realschools  of  nine  classes  without  Latin  were  now  called  "  Oberrealschulen"  while  those  of 
seven  classes  were  "  Bealschulen." 

In  December,  1890,  a  conference  took  place,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  directly  participating 
therein.  In  his  opening  speech,  the  fundamental  idea  expressed  was  that  the  school  had  lost  the 
necessary  touch  ivith  real  life,  and  must  a  a  nn  acquire  if. 

To  understand  the  force  of  the  German  Emperor's  remarks,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  the  intense 
prejudice  in  favour  of  Latin  and  Greek  of  the  men  trained  in  the  Gymnasien.  These  men,  too,  held  all 
the  higher  positions.  A  man  unacquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin  was,  in  their  view,  an  uneducated  man  ; 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  views  of  the  German  classic,  who  is  nothing  more  than  a  classic,  are  not 
very  dissimilar  to  those  of  many  otliers  in  other  countries.  Such  views  are  widely  endorsed  to-day, 
perhaps,  most  strongly  by  those  who  have  serious  acquaintance  with  other  branches  of  knowledge. ^  The 
German  Emperor  did  not  believe  that  that  spirit  was  healthy,  nor  did  he  believe  it  conduced  to  the 
national  well-being.  That  the  schools  had  taken  no  sufficient  account  into  their  curricula  of  the 
tremendous  changes  that  science  had  produced  in  the  modern  world  was  obvious ;  and  it  was,  he  thought, 
clearly  an  error.  Classical  men  could  iind  no  reason  for  reducing  the  time  devoted  to  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  Kaiser  took  up  a  decided  position,  and  threw  the  weight  of  his  personal  influence  on  the  side  of 
those  who  recognised  that  the  ability  to  read  Greek  and  Latin  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  the  only 
path  of  culture ;  that  in  respect  of  Latin  it  was  not  now  the  only  vehicle  of  learning.  In  his  speech  the 
Emperor  said  : — 

"  We  must  taTce  the  mother-tongue  as  the  basis  for  the  Oymnasium."  ("  Wer  miissen  als  Grundlage 
fiir  das  Gymnasium  das  Deutsche  nehmen.")  And  again,  "  The  vernacular  element  must  he  the  middle 
point  about  which  all  else  revolves."  ("  Der  deutsche  Aufsatz  muss  der  Mittlepunkt  sein,  um  den  sich 
alles  dreht.") 

Bearing  in  mind  the  (excessively)  long  hours  of  study  in  German  schools,  and  the  evidence  of 
overwork,^  the  following  remarks  are  also  important,  for  therscan  be  no  doubt  that  the  learning  of  the 
dead  languages  in  the  ordinary  way  is  very  fatiguing : — 

"  It  is  desired  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  science.  The 
health  of  the  pupils  and  the  invigoration  of  their  bodies  needs  greater  care.  The  education  of  the  heart 
and  disposition,  as  well  as  the  steeling  of  the  moral  fibre,  demands  as  much  care  as  the  development  of 
the  intellectual  power.  The  Gymnasia  admit  of  an  unhealthy  crowding  ;  from  them  proceed  an  overplus 
of  erudite  people,  and  a  swarm  of  half-educated  people.  A  remedy  for  this  would  be  achieved,  if  one  were 
to  enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  Realschools."^     In  closing,  the  Emperor  said  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  men  should  look  out  on  the  world,  not  through  spectacles  but  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  find  pleasure  in  that  which  they  have  before  them,  their  own  Fatherland  and  its  affairs.  It  is  that 
in  which  you  will  now  help."'> 

The  work  opened  up  by  the  December  Conference  of  1890  resulted  in  some  reorganisation  in  1892, 
and  was  completed  in  the  June  Conference  of  1900.  In  the  former,  the  Emperor  had  said  : — "  I  believe 
that  I  have  recognised  the  trend  of  the  new  spirit  and  of  the  closing  years  of  this  century ;  and  I  am 
resolved,  as  I  have  been  in  the  grasping  of  social  reforms,  so  also  in  respect  of  the  education  of  our  young 
people,  to  walk  in  that  new  path,  which  unconditionally  we  must  tread. "^ 

The  Emperor's  view  that  obligatory  Latin  and  Greek  must  be  for  ever  abandoned  has  a  strong 
hold  to-day  on  the  German  people,  and  the  J  une  conference  of  1900  led  to  the  decree  of  2Gth  November, 
1900,  which  adapts  education,  so  it  is  believed,  more  fully  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

This 


'  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  question  of  the  Realschool  as  against  the  classical  school  was  widely  and  actively 
discussed.  The  central  organ  for  those  interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  progress  of  Realschools  has  existed  since 
1871.     Since  187.5,  I  think,  there  has  also  been  an  "  Allgemeine.  DetUnche  HealschtUmannerverein." 

'  No  British  "  Public  School  "  (where  science  in  general,  and  chemistry  in  particular,  are  dubbed  "  Stinks  ")  ever 
held  the  non-classical  scholar  in  greater  contempt,  or  endeavoured  more  strenuously  to  maintain  the  place  of  classics  in 
general  education,  than  does  the  German  pro-classic  of  the  rabid  type. 

'  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  overwork  is  common.  Nothing  like  one  half  of  the  students  of  the  Gymnasien 
are  successful  at  the  final  examination. 

*  "  Die  Gesundheit  der  Schuler  und  die  Kraftigung  des  Korpers  bedarf  einer  griisseren  Fursorge.  Des  Herzens— und 
Gemiitsbildung  sowie  der  Stiihlung  des  sittlichen  Willens  gcbilhrt  gleiche  Beachtung  wie  uer  Entwicklung  der 
Verstandoskriifte  :  Die  Gymnasien  leiden  an  einem  ungesunden  Zudrang,  aus  dem  ein  Ueberschuess  von  Leuten  gelehrter 
Bildung  und  ein  Schwarm  von  Halbgebildeten  hervorgeht.  Eine  Abhilfe  hierfilr  wird  gewonnen  werden,  wenn  man  die 
Anziehungskraft  der  Realschulen  erhoht." 

'"Meine  Herren,  die  Manner  soUen  nicht  durch  Brillen  die  Welt  ansehen,  sondern  mit  eigenen  Augon,  und 
Gefallen  finden  an  dem,  was  sie  vor  sich  haben,  ihrem  Vaterlande  und  scincn  Einrichtungen.  Dazu  soUen  Sie  jetzt 
helfen  !" 

•  "  Ich  glaabe,  erkannt  zu  haben,  wohni  der  neue  Geist  und  wohin  das  zu  Ende  gehende  Jahrhundert  zielen,  und 
Ich  bin  entschlossen,  so  wie  Ich  bei  dem  Anfassen  der  sozialcn  Reformen  gewesen  bin,  so  auch  hier  in  Bezug  auf  die 
J{eranbildung  unseres  jungen  Gescblechtes  die  nei<eri  Bahnen  zu  beschreiten,  die  wir  unbedingt  beschreiten  mussen." 
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This  is  significant.  No  one  competently  informed  as  to  the  real  character  of  recent  German 
progress  can  fail  to  recognise  that  it  is  due  to  the  fine  mental  discipline  which,  whatever  the  defects  of 
that  system,  is  characteristic  of  their  secondary  school  system,  and  to  the  extraordinary  ability  and 
activity  in  scientific  research  of  the  German  people.  Their  antagonism  to  compulsory  Latin  is  notable 
also,  because  if  ever  there  were  a  country  where  the  prejudice  of  long-established  custom  was  likely  to 
decide  in  favour  of  obligatory  Latin,  Germany  is  that  very  country.!  The  use  of  the  language  as  the 
basis  of  a  typo  of  culture  likely  to  aid  in  weeding-out  mere  ignorant  self-assertion  has  been  no  less 
marked  in  Germany  than  in  England.  The  type  of  man  who  regards  offence  against  correct  quantity  as 
degrading  almost  beneath  the  plane  of  natural  sympathy,  and  who  believes  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin  to  be  absolutely  the  only  path  to  culture,  is  not  less  numerous  in  Deutschland  than  in  England. 
Nevertheless  the  decision  of  Germany,  as  well  as  France,  is  that  higher  education  shall  be  available 
even  to  those  who  ignore  botli  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  decision  has  been  accepted  as  a  wise  one,  even 
by  those  who  believed  that  the  infellectwal  discipline  of  those  languages  is  of  the  highest  rank.  This 
point  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  question  is  not  whether  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  best  languages 
for  intellectual  discipline,  or  for  severe  culture,  but  whether  they  should  be  compulsory. 

7.  The  Attitude  of  Holland  to  Latin  and  Greek. — Shortly  before  the  Commissioners'  visit  to 
Holland  the  special  features  of  "  Education  in  the  Netherlands  "  were  carefully  inquired  into  by  Mr. 
John  C.  Medd,  and  reported  upon  by  that  gentleman  in  the  Special  Eeports  on  Educational  subjects.^ 
The  Commissioners  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  K.  ten  Bruggencate ;  to  whom  Mr.  Medd,  as  well 
as  the  Commissioners,  was  largely  indebted  tor  information.  On  pp.  38-39  of  Mr.  Medd's  report 
reference  is  made  to  the  question  of  the  place  of  classics.  To  understand  the  issue  thoroughly,  as  it 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  educationists  in  the  Netherlands,  reference  should  be  made  to  Chapter 
XXIV  herein,  and  in  particular  to  section  2,  giving  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of 
secondary  education. ^ 

Mr.  Medd  in  the  report  referred  to  says : — 

"  The  question  has  been  hotly  discussed  whether  a  classical  education  must  still  he  held  indispensable  for  all  those  who 
wish  to  obtain  hiijher  culture,  or  must  he  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  the  exicjencies  of  modern  science  and  society.  By  introducing 
the  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  pupils  the  Legislature  has  tried  to  conciliate  both  views,  and  the  compromise  is 
not  a  success.  In  Dr.  van  Aalst's  opinion,  the  system  is  altogether  a  mistake.  Irrespective,  moreover,  of  the  future 
career  of  the  pupils,  the  value  of  the  mental  training,  which  the  classics  peculiarly  afford,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  As 
Mr.  ten  Bruggencate  aptly  observed :  ' '  Though  the  pupils  may  forget  their  Latin  and  Greelc,  they  will  retain  what  makes 
the  study  of  those  languages  so  valuable,  thus  illustrating  Lessing's  well-known  saying,  '  Aus  einem  tilchtigen  Philologen 
liisst  sich  alles  machen.'  " 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  dictum  of  Lessing  should  be  quoted  as  fairly  applicable  to-day, 
for  the  conditions  have  so  completely  changed  since  Lessing's  time.  [1729-1781.]  It  seems  often  to  be 
extremely  dilEcult  for  those  who  are  practically  ignorant  of  science  and  technology  to  realise  the  necessity 
of  some  freedom  of  choice.  That  this  is  so  is  seen  in  Mr.  Medd's  continuing  remarks,  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  as  follows  : — 

"Again  : — The  easy  terms  upon  which  pupils  from  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools  may  obtain  a  certificate,  entitling 
them  to  work  for  a  doctor's  degree  in  any  of  the  faculties,  tend  to  some  depreciation  of  ancient  literature.  Some  of  these 
pupils,  who  are  in  possession  of  the  final  dijjloma  from  their  school,  can  satisfy  the  examiners  after  one  j'ear's  preparation 
in  Latin  and  Greek.  Such  cases  are  rare,  however,  and  would  be  impossible  if  any  real  knowledge  of  those  languages 
were  insisted  upon." 

Clearly,  in  Mr.  Medd's  view,  no  attainment  in  other  directions  can  compensate  for  lack  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  the  demand — a  very  real  one — that  every  educated  man  in  Holland  shall 
speak  French,  German,  and  English  operates  to  reduce  the  time  that  otherwise  might  be  devoted  to 
Greek  and  Latin  in  the  classical  school.  On  page  29  Mr.  Medd  says  that  while  "  the  value  of  practical 
or  technical  instruction  cannot,  of  course,  be  exaggerated  .  .  .  there  is  a  danger  in  the  Netherlands, 
as  elsewhere,  that  the  increasing  demand  for  it  may  act  prejudicially  upon  general  education  which  is  the 
necessary  antecedent  to  all  successful  specialisation.^'  Consistently  with  this,  Mr.  Medd  says  that  "  the 
more  enlightened  educationists  are  agitating  for  new  and  distinct  schools,  at  which  general  education  alone 
shall  be  provided  up  to  the  age  of  15  or  16,  before  there  is  any  attempt  to  specialise.  Opinion  is  still 
undecided  whether  Latin  should  be  obligatory  in  such  schools,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  their 
establishment."  It  hardly  needs  pointing  out  that  the  question  is,  "  what  really  constitutes  general 
education?"  Mr.  Medd  deems  that  the  five  years  of  study  in  the  Hoogere  Burger  Scholen  is  not  educa- 
tionally comparable  to  the  work  in  the  Gymnasia,  inasmuch  as  its  curriculum  "  does  not  present  such  a 
centrum  of  study"  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  latter;  but  he  none  the  less  recognises  their  evident  excellence, 
and,  further,  that  "  they  offer  just  that  degree  of  secondary  education  which  is  so  much  needed  in 
England." 

There  is,  however,  no  distinct  evidence  in  Mr.  Medd's  criticism  that  he  realised,  what  is  patent  to 
all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  on  which  modern  progress  depends,  viz.,  that  the  "centrum" 
of  modern  education  must  be  the  mother  tongue,  and  that  touch  with  the  history,  philosophy,  literature, 
science,  and  technology  of  the  present  age  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  that  human  thought,  institutions,  and 
effort  as  they  stand  to-day  are  no  less  important  than  are  those  of  the  past ;  in  fact,  that  Latin  and 
Greek  would  be  without  adequate  support,  except  as  subjects  of  quite  special  instruction  (as  Sanskrit, 
for  example),  unless  it  was  clear  that  they  had  value  for  the  human  mind  as  it  stands  to-day. 

As  soon  as  one  comes  to  deal  with  men  who  are  personally  contributing  to  the  extension  of  human 
knowledge,  the  divergence  of  opinion  in  Holland  is  the  same  as  elsewhere  ;  that  is  to  say,  while  the 
service  which  Latin  and  Greek  can  render  is  fully  admitted,  it  is  also  recognised  that  these  subjects 
cannot,  under  the  pressure  of  a  satisfactory  curriculum,  claim  that  place  which  could  be  allowed  them 
when  they  were  the  unique  instruments  of  intellectual  culture. 

8. 

*  Germany's  pre-eminence  in  contributions  to  classical  research  is  too  well  known  to  call  for  comment. 

'  See  Supplement  to  Vol.  8,  pp.  1-72. 

*Xhe  actual  programme  in  Greek  and  Latin  appears  in  seotion  10  of  the  same  chapter. 
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8.  Latin  and  Greek  in  Northern  Europe. — Speaking  generally,  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  obligatory 
subjects  for  all  grades  of  secondary  education  in  Northern  Europe,  and  graduation  in  the  Universities 
does  not  necessarily  involve  the  study  of  those  languages.  Modern  languages  may  be  taken  in  lieu.  It 
hardly  needs  mention  that,  for  certain  careers,  these  languages  are  deemed  necessary;  and  they  are 
obligatory  in  the  educational  scheme  which  prepares  for  such  careers. 

9.  Latin  and  Oreek  in  the  United  Kingdom. — Boys  in  England  usually  enter  a  preparatory  school  at 
the  age  of  about  9,  and  then  commence  Latin  with  about  seven  hours  a  week.  This  is  increased  up  to 
the  time  that  Greek  is  taken,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  time  devoted  to  Latin  is  reduced  to  the  original  seven 
hours  a  week,  and  four  hours  being  devoted  to  the  Greek.  In  many  cases  this  latter  language  is  not 
commenced  till  12,  but  such  a  delay  is  said  to  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  schools  that  intend  to  compete 
for  scholarships.     In  these,  Greek  must  be  commenced  at  the  age  of  11  at  the  latest,  i 

In  preparatory  schools  for  boys  under  Lady  Principals,  Latin  is  often  begun  as  early  as  8,  though 
French  is  frequently  commenced  before  Latin.     Greek,  too,  is  taken  frequently  at  11. 

In  the  "Special  Eeports  on  Educational  Subjects,"  Vol.  6  is  devoted  to  the  place  of  boys' 
preparatory  schools  in  English  secondary  education.     In  an  article  by  Mr.  Stallard,  it  states^  : — 

It  appears  to  be  tlie  practice  to  begin  the  teaching  of  Latin  to  boys  a3  soon  as  they  can  read  and  write  English 
with  some  facility.  They  usually  reach  this  stage  by  the  age  of  nine — the  age  at  which  they  generally  enter  a  preparatory 
school.  On  entry,  they  at  first  devote  somewhat  less  time  than  the  rest  of  the  school  to  Latin,  but  the  hours  are  gradually 
increased  as  they  go  up  the  school  until  the  point  is  reached  at  which  Greek  is  begun,  when  the  restrictions  of  the  time- 
tables require  some  reduction  to  be  in  favour  of  the  new  subject.  Thus  on  Time-table  No.  5,  a  boy  of  nine  gives  seven 
hours  a  week  to  Latin.  A  year  later  rather  more  than  nine  hours.  A  year  later  he  has  returned  to  seven  hours  for  Latin, 
and  in  addition  now  devotes  four  hours  to  Greek.  At  that  stage  the  proportion  between  the  two  would  remain  constant 
unless  ho  passed  into  the  Scholarship  form  at  the  head  of  the  school,  when  more  time  would  be  necessarily  devoted  to 
Greek  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  vocabulary  reqiiired  for  the  difficult  "  sight  "  translations  that  are  commonly  set. 

Greek  is  sometimes  not  commenced  before  the  age  of  twelve.  But  this  practice,  affording  as  it  does  opportunity  to 
devote  attention  to  some  of  the  least  noticed  but  highly  important  subjects  of  the  time.-table,  is  practically  impossible  for 
schools  that  compete  for  scholarships  ;  for  them,  the  standard  of  Greek  required  for  scholarships  is  so  high  as  to  compel 
it !  inclusion  in  the  curriculum  generally  at  the  age  of  eleven  years,  sometimes  still  earlier. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  the  study  of  languages  are  sometimes  curious.  For  example,  Mr. 
Hely-Hutchinson  Almond  says  : — "A  language  may  be  learned  for  three  purposes,  as  a  mental  gymnastic, 
for  its  literature,  or  for  practical  utility.  Latin  is  learned  chiefly  for  the  first  purpose,  Greek  for  the  second, 
and  French  for  the  third.^ 

As  to  method,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that — 

"  A  language  also  may  be  learned  in  two  ways  ;  by  rational  processes  and  by  imitation.  These  two  may,  of  course, 
be  more  or  less  combined.  But,  generally,  it  is  true  that  a  lan'juaije  learned  as  a  mental  r/ymnastic  ought  chiejiylo  he  /earned 
by  rational  process,  and  a  language  learned /or  T^rac^ira/  tdility,  by  imitation.  It  is  also  true  that  an  inflected  language  is  Jar 
the  most  suitable  as  a  mental  gymnastic.  As  no  one  has  more  conclusively  pointed  out  than  Mr.  Goschen  (Essays  and 
Addresses),  about  five  times  as  many  mental  processes  have  to  be  gone  through  in  translating  Latin  as  in  translating 
French.  Again,  we  do  not  want  to  be  able  to  talk  Latin  fluently,  but  it  is  a  main  object  of  learning  French  to  be  able 
to  use  it  readily  in  conversation.     Therefore,  French  ought  to  be  learned  chiefly  by  imitation." 

In  regard  to  the  organisation  of  the  lower  and  intermediate  grades  of  teaching,  the  following 
testimony  of  Dr.  Williams  speaks  for  itself : — 

"  We  have  no  governing  body  to  thwart  or  control  us,  it  is  true  ;  but  for  all  that,  the  guiding  comes  from  above  ;  and 
just  as  the  public  schools  are  compelled  to  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  Universities  and  Woolwich,  so  aie  we  obliged  to  adapt  our 
teaching  to  the  requirements  of  the  public  schools.  To  them  we  are  in  reality  responsible  ;  we  cannot  dictate  to  them  or 
force  upon  them  our  ideas  ;  we  can  only  hope  that  when  we  represent  to  them  the  difficulties  which  beset  us,  they  will 
arrange  their  system  of  work  so  as  gradually  to  lessen  them  as  they  occur.  As  our  opportunities  of  intercommunication 
increase,  we  find  the  head  masters  of  public  schools  more  and  more  inclined  to  lend  a  willing  car  to  any  reasonable  sugges- 
tions of  ours,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should  do  so.  We  are  to  all  intents  the  lower  forms  of  the  great 
public  schools  ;  their  rulers  now  look  upon  us  not  oply  as  valuable  allies,  but  also  as  a  necessary  and  integral  part  of 
themselves.  This  very  question  of  beginning  Greek  they  have  in  reality  settled  for  us.  More  than  ten  years  ago  they 
realised  how  crowded  was  our  curriculum  ;  they  promised  to  make  arrangements  themselves  for  teaching  Oreek  from  the 
elements,  and  to  admit  on  their  Classical  side  boys  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  language.  What  was  the  result  ?  A 
few  preparatory  schools  took  them  at  their  word,  taught  no  Greek,  devoted  the  hours  thus  saved  to  strengthening  other 
subjects,  and  finally  found  out,  to  their  sorrow,  that  boys  well  advanced  in  French,  Latin,  Mathematics,  etc.,  were  relegated 
to  an  absurdly  low  form  at  the  public  school  because  they  knew  no  Greek  !  What  they  gave  us  with  one  hand  they  took 
away  with  the  other.  Besides,  the  public  schools  soon  discovered  that  we,  with  our  small  classes  and  less  complicated 
organisation,  could  teach  Greek  far  more  carefully  and  thoroughly  than  they  with  their  large  forms  ;  they  saw  that  if  they 
continued  to  be  responsible  for  thorough  grounding  in  this  elementary  work,  a  larger  stafl  of  masters  would  be  required  ; 
they  acknowledged  that  we  saved  them  some  trouble  and  with  our  machinery  did  the  work  better.  Consequently,  the 
tiatus  quo  returned.     Nothing  permanent  has  been  done.     We  must  for  the  present  accept  the  fact  and  the  responsibility. 

"  Since,  then,  a  considerable  amount  of  Latin  and  some  Greek  are  obligatory  for  admission  into  a  fairly  high  form 
of  the  classical  public  schools.  We  have  in  preparatory  schools  to  consider  how  best  to  teach,  amid  the  jostling  mass  of  other 
necessary  work,  these  two  important  subjects.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  trace  a  child's  course  from  the  day  of  his 
arrival  to  t.ie  time  when  he  first  faces  his  public  examiners." 

This  he  then  does.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  to  provide  good  mental  discipline  is  the  function  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  Dr.  C.  Eceles  Williams  (D.D.),  says,  on  this  point,  that  "  Classical  teaching,  to  be  sound, 
must  omit  nothing ;  there  must  be  no  gaps,  and  in  it  a  proper  and  regular  order  of  proceeding  is  generally 
accepted."  8  That  the  existing  condition  is  not  satisfactory  appears  in  his  recognition  of  a  greater 
need  for  thoroughness.  Apropos  of  this,  he  states  that  "  It  will  not  conduce  to  ultimate  success  if  we 
attempt  royal  roads  or  short  cuts  in  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is,  on  this  account  of  the  highest  moment  that  as 
few  breaches  as  possible  should  be  made  in  the  school's  regimen  and  scheme  of  education. "? 

The  opinion  that  the  chief  function  of  the  study  of  Latin  is  to  provide  a  mental  gymnastic  is 
becoming  less  dominant.  It  is  becoming  more  widely  recognised  that  a  language,  studied  so  as  to  form 
really  part  and  parcel  of  one's  mental  furniture,  mastered  so  as  to  allow  one  to  spontaneously  think  and 
spontaneously  express  himself  therein,  is  educationally  on  a  vastly  higher  plane  than  one  learned  as  mere 
mental  gymnastic.     Psychologically,  it  is  quite  another  thing.  That 

■  "  Special  Reports,"  Vol.  6,  pp.  4,'?-60, 1900.  The  Time-table  of  work  in  Preparatory  Schools.  See  specially  p.  50. 
«  ".Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,"  Vol.  6,  page  50.     London,  1900.  *  Ibid.,  p.  472.  «/Wd.,  p.  472. 

UhiiL,  p.  188-9.  *Ibid.,  p.  192-3.  1 1hid.,  p.  192. 
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That  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  recognised  as  being  by  no  means  on  a  satisfactory  footing  is 
very  evident  also  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  Education  in  Scotland  for  1901-2.1 
In  reading  the  remarks  hereunder,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  interest  in  education  in  Scotland  is 
very  strong,  and  self-criticism  consequently  severe. 

In  regard  to  Latin  the  report  states  as  follows^  : — 

"The  features  noted  in  previous  years  in  connection  with  Lower  Latin  have  produced  themselves  in  curiously 
accurate  fashion.     There  is  considerable  evidence  of  good  drilling  in  tlie  rules  of  grammar,  but  the  canflidates  rarely  .^hew 
power  of  applying  these  ridex  in  nimple  composition,  are  often  very  weak  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  translation, 
and  rarely  attempt  to  translate  into  good  English.     This  varies,  however,  as  between  different  schools  ;    because,  in  no 
subject  is  the  contrast  between  different  schools — much  greater  than  that  between   individual  candidates— more  marked, 
and  in  no  subject  does  really  flood  teaching  bear  such  direct  and  immediate  fruit.     With  a  single  exception,  to  be  presently 
referred  to,  the  grammatical  questions  were  well  answered.     It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  rules  of  grammar, 
seem,  in  many  cases,  to  hare  diverted  attention  from  the  more  interesting  literary  J  eatures  of  the  language,  and  from  its  aspect 
as  an  instrument  for  attaining  readiness  in  lucid  expression,  by  the  comparison  of  different  idioms.     The  passage  of  prose 
set  for  translation  was  considerably  better  done  than  the  passage  of  poetry,  and  it  was  in  the  latter  that  the  absence  of  any 
effort  to  write  idiomatic  English  was  most  frequently  conspicuous.     The  contrast  in  many  very  fair  papers  was  startling, 
and  indicated  a  defective  imagination  and  a  lack  of  literary  appreciation  that  are  to  some  extent  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  narrow  range  of  reading  the  candidates  had  undergone.         ......... 

Most  of  these  remarks  apply  equally  to  the  Higher  Orade  papers. 
The  standard  for  a  pass  has  been  kept  high,  and  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  reach  it  seems  to  prove  that  it  is 
fairly  well  understood,  and  that  many  schools  find  it  within  tlieir  reach.  This  year  there  was  a  smaller  presentation  of 
candidates  who  had  no  cliance  of  passing,  and  the  general  level  of  those  really  qualified  to  attempt  the  examination  is 
distinctly  rising.  The  passage  for  translation  into  Latin  was  tolerably  well  done.  In  a  few  schools,  indeed,  the  "version" 
was  really  excellent,  full  of  idiom  and  style.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that,  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
papers,  there  was  no  attempt  whatever  at  elegance  of  rendering,  composition  being  evidently  treated  as  a  mere  matter  of 
avoiding  errors.  The  normal  order  of  words  was  fairly  well  understood  in  its  main  features.  But  change  of  order  for 
effect  had  evidently  not  been  sufficiently  taught.  Lack  of  elegance  was  even  more  conspicuous  in  the  translation  into 
English.  Many  aimed  at  nothing  better  than  being  baldly  literal,  no  matter  how  clumsy  or  impossible  the  resulting 
sentences  might  be.  In  the  passage  from  Cicero,  the  long  periods  were  often  rendered  as  they  stood,  without  any  effort  to 
simplify  or  rearrange.  In  both  passages,  many  of  the  attempts  at  translation  woidd  have  been  meaningless  without  the 
original.  As  a  rule,  the  questions  on  syntax  were  well  done.  Scansion  brought  out  in  a  strildng  degree  the  difference 
between  the  thoroughly  competent  and  the  indifferent  teacher." 

The  criticism  of  the  teaching  of  Greek  and  its  results  are  much  the  same  in  tone,  as  the  following 
shews^  : — 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  Oreek  the  level  of  former  years  has  been  at  least  maintained.  A  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  entrants  for  Higher  as  well  as  for  Lower  Orade,  indicates,  I  fear,  a  farther  decline  in  the  popidarity  of  this  subject  in 
schools.  Tlie  reports  of  the  inspectors  point  in  the  same  direction.  So  long  as  it  is  merely  the  weaker  pupils  who  abandon 
the  study  (and,  at  present,  that  appears  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  the  case),  the  decline  is,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be 
regretted.  If,  however,  it  should  spread  further,  it  may  result  in  a  serious  loss  to  the  forces  available  for  the  intellectual 
discipline  of  the  country. 

"  The  results  in  the  Lower  Grade  paper  were  distinctly  encouraging,  the  percentage  of  actual  passes  being  higher 
than  in  the  two  previous  years,  and  the  percentage  of  good  candidates  bemg  also  higher,  while  bad  failures  are  correspond- 
ingly fewer.     The  translation  into  English  was,  on  the  whole,  well  done.     But,  as  in  other  subjects,  far  too  little  atteiition 
was  paid  to   correctness   of  idiom  ami  style.     The  conjunctions  in  the  original,  too,  were  often  disregarded,  although,  as 
usual,  they  frequently  gave  the  clue  to  the  sense.     The  advance  in    respect  of  translation  into  Greek  has  continued. 
Accidence  was  well  done  on  the  whole,  and  syntax  was  fairly  satisfactory.       ....... 

In  the  Higher  Grade  most  of  the  candidates  translated 
the  passage  from  Xeno})hon  with  fair  correctness.  But  the  verse  extracts  were  handled  in  a  far  from  satisfactory  manner. 
The  whole  language  of  poetry  seemed  strange  to  many  pupils.  It  looks  as  if  there  were  something  very  defective  in  the 
reading  of  poetry  in  schools.  Few  availed  themselves  of  tlie  option  of  doing  the  continuous  passage  of  Greek  composition. 
This  forms  a  better  and  fairer  test  of  the  merits  of  candidates  than  detached  sentences.  The  alternative  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  two  years,  and  the  time  seems  to  have  come  when  the  continuous  passage  should  alone  be  set.  As  usual, 
there  was  evidence  of  much  hard  work  in  grammar,  but  the  explanations  of  syntactical  points  were  often  weak  and 
inadequate. 

"  While  much  meritorious  work  continues  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  Honours  papers,  there  was  little  evidence 
of  real  distinction.  As  usual,  therefore,  the  number  of  successes  is  few.  In  the  translation  paper,  the  passage  from  Plato 
caused  the  most  serious  difficulty.  The  other  pieces  were  fairly  well  done,  and  the  English  style  was  not  unsatisfactory. 
Too  many  failed  to  make  the  necessary  distinction  between  the  kind  of  language  suitable  for  translating  Homer  and  the 
kind  suitable  for  translating  Aristophanes.  Consequently,  it  often  happened  that  the  spirit  of  the  latter  was  not  caught, 
even  when  the  literal  meaning  had  been  correctly  made  out.     Composition  was  very  fair." 

Anyone  who  recognises  the  value  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  subjects  of  study,  and  who  realises  also 
that  the  pressure  which  the  advance  of  knowledge  and  conditions  of  modern  progress  must  put  upon  the 
school-boy  is  inevitable,  must  appreciate  the  danger  of  these  languages  being  crowded  out.  This  is  really 
their  ever-increasing  risk.  The  remedy  for  those  who  appreciate  their  importance  is,  therefore,  to  take 
care  that  they  are  better  taught,  and  that  progress  in  the  teaching  is  as  satisfactory  as  better  educational 
knowledge  can  make  it. 

One  only  has  to  compare  the  way  in  which  the  German  classic  master  is  trained  with  the  way  in 
which  masters  are  trained  in  England  and  here,  to  see  that  it  is  not  possible  to  hold  our  own,  except 
Reform  goes  a  very  long  way.  (Reference  should  be  made  to  Chapters  XXI  and  XXII  hereinafter,  see  in 
particular  Chapter  XXI,  section  7,  and  Chapter  XXII,  sections  3  and  4.)  It  is  a  recognition  of  danger, 
that  important  subjects  may  be  crowded  out,  that  explains  largely  the  desire  in  Scotland  to  secure  better 
teaching  in  classical  schools.  Individual  examples  of  competency  must  not  be  allowed  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  of  the  general  state  of  the  case  :  that  schoolmasters  may  be  found  here  and  there  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  classics  does  not  alter  the  argument.  What  is  needed  is  general  proficiency,  and  it  is 
only  a  wide-extended  and  commanding  knowledge  not  only  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  but  also 
of  the  methods  of  teaching  them  to  boys,  will  adequately  meet  our  national  requirements.  This  is  what 
Professor  Postgate,  of  Cambridge,  means  in  his  demand  for  teaching  and  for  the  universal  application 
of  the  conversational  method. 

10.  English  Universities  and  their  attitude  as  to  Latin. — Up  to  June,  1903,  Latin  was  a  compulsory 
subject  for  the  matriculation  of  the  London  University,  but  by  the  special  notice  issued  in  August,  1902, 
the  entrance  condition  in  respect  of  languages  was  changed.  The  present  regulation  is  that  English 
must  be  taken,  and  one  of  the  following,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  Italian,  or  Hebrew.*  For 

'  London,  1902. 
^  Loc.  cit.,  pp.  322-3. 
'  Loc.  cit. ,  pp.  324-5. 

*  Revised  Regulations  for  MatriculatioUi  August,  1902,  pp.  15-16. 
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For  the  Victoria  University  with  its  Colleges,  viz.,  Owen's  College,  Manchester ;  University 
College,  Liverpool ;  and  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,i  the  entrance  condition  is  English,  and  one  of  the 
following,  viz.,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  or  other  approved  modern  language.^  The  University  of 
Liverpool  has  the  same  conditions  as  the  Victoria  University  Of  course,  for  special  schools  there  are 
special  enactments.  For  example,  in  Medicine  the  General  Medical  Council  requires  the  matriculation 
for  the  professional  education  in  medicine  to  embrace  Latin  and  either  Greek  or  a  modern  language. 
For  Law,  Latin  must  be  included. 

This,  of  course,  is  so  everywhere,  and  there  is  practically  no  contention  as  to  the  necessity  of 
demanding  certain  languages  for  certain  subjects. 

In  the  University  0/  BirmingJiam,  the  Science  m.atriculation  demands  a  pass  in  English  and  one 
foreign  language  ;  while  for  Commerce  that  language  must  be  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  or 
Latin.     For  Arts,  Medicine,  etc.,  Latin  is,  of  course,  required.^ 

The  preliminary  examination  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  Science  requires  a  pass  in  English, 
and  two  languages  from  amongst  the  following,  viz., — Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  such 
other  language  as  the  Senatus  Academicus  may  approve.  For  graduation  in  Music,  one  of  these  must  be 
a  modern  language.* 

In  the  University  of  Glasgow,  for  graduation  in  Arts,  English  and  Latin  or  Greek,  and  one  of  the 
following  may  be  taken,  viz.,  Greek  or  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  or  other  approved  language.^ 
But  in  Science,  French  or  German  may  be  substituted  for  Latin  or  Greek." 

The  University  of  Wales  demands  for  its  matriculation  a  pass  in  English,  Latin,  and  in  two  of  the 
following,  viz.,  Greek  ;  Welsh,  or  French,  or  German  ;  Dynamics  ;  Chemistry  or  Botany.  It  specifically 
declines  to  accept  the  new  matriculation,  under  the  revised  regulations  of  the  University  of  London, 
which  came  into  force  in  June,  1903.' 

11.  Universities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. — The  University  of  Harvard  embraces  the 
Harvard  College,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  fourteen  other  departments.  For  entrance  to 
Harvard  College  it  demands  English,  one  ancient  language,  viz.,  elementary  Latin  or  elementary  Greek, 
and  one  modern  foreign  language,  viz  ,  elementary  German  or  elementary  French,  and  other  subjects. 
Every  candidate  for  admission  to  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  is  now  required  to  pass  in  English, 
elementary  Oerman,  elementary  French,  and  other  subjects.  Advanced  German  may  bo  substituted  for 
elementary  French,  and  advanced  French  for  elementary  German ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  omitted 
subject  must  be  taken  a  year  later.^ 

At  Yale,  Newhaven,  by  the  "  terms  of  admission  "  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  English, 
Latin,  and  Oerman,  or'  French,  are  demanded,  and  also  Greek  for  Tale  College.^  At  the  Columbia 
University,  New  Tork,  English  is  compulsory,  and  entrance  may  take  place  without  Latin  or  Greek. 
Elementary  Latin  counts  for  4  points  and  Greek  for  3,  against  1  or  2  for  modern  languages.  English, 
however,  counts  3  points. 10  At  the  University  of  Michigan,  English  is  compulsory,  and  one  of  the 
following,  viz.,  Latin,  French,  or  German."  At  Cornell,  Ithaca,  New  York  State,  English  is  compulsory 
for  all  courses,  but  even  for  Arts  there  are  the  following  options,  viz.  : — 

(A)  Greek,  Latin;    (B)  Latin,  advanced  French,  or  advanced   German;  (C)  Advanced   French, 
advanced  German,  advanced  Mathematics. 

For  the  courses  in  Engineering,  Latin  is  not  required. i^ 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  demands  for  entrance  English,  and  for  Arts  and 
Science  any  two  of  the  languages  in  Caption  II,  which  includes  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German.  In 
Science  and  Technology,  Greek  is  excepted.  In  Mechanical,  Chemical,  Electrical  and  Civil  Engineering, 
French  or  German  is  required  ;  so  also  in  Chemistry.i^ 

Admission  to  the  University  of  California  does  not  necessarily  involve  passing  in  either  Latin  or 
Greek.     English  is  compulsory,  and  the  options  include  French  and  German.^* 

Admission  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin  involves  English  as  obligatory,  and  for  certain  courses 
only  modem  languages  are  required.if" 

At  Princeton  University,  English  was  obligatory  on  all  students,  so  also  was  Latin,  and  either 
French  or  German;  but  for  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  only  one  of  the  three  languages, Latin, 
French,  or  German — was  demanded. i" 

The  McGill  University  at  Montreal  asks,  for  the  B.Sc.  in  Arts,  English,  which  is  obligatory  in  all 
courses,  and  French  and  German.  Latin  or  Greek  may  be  taken  as  an  extra  subject.  In  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,    "  French  or  German,  or  Latin  or  Greek  "  is  demanded.''' 

12.  Influence  of  Efficiency  of  Teaching  on  the  Question  of  Learning  Languages. — The  preceding 
sections  reveal  the  fact  that,  practically  throughout  the  world,  the  insistence  on  Latin  and  Greek  in 
matriculation  for  all  branches  of  University  education  has  been  abandoned  ;  and  it  is  certainly  abandoned 
in  those  countries  whose  contributions  to  textual  and  general  criticism  are  most  numerous  and  most 
brilliant.   It  is  also  abandoned  in  the  countries  where  the  teaching  of  classics  is  admittedly  most  thorough, 

and 


'  The  first  and  tliird  were  visited  by  the  Commissioners. 
'  See  the  Calendar  for  1903,  p.  7S. 
»  Calendar  for  1903-4,  p.  121. 

♦  See  Calendar  for  1902-3,  pp.  110,  249,  337,  382,  451. 
»  Glasgow  University  Calendar,  1901-2,  p.  165. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  191. 

'  See  CaJendar,  1902-3,  pp.  177-8,  185-S. 

«  The  Harvard  University  Catalogue,  1902-3,  pp.  .325-8. 

»  Catalogue  of  Yale  University,  1902-3,  pp.  204-210  and  pp.  65-70.     See  also  Cat.  1903-4,  p.  167. 
'•  Columbia  University,  Bulletins  of  Information,  1902-3,  pp.  212-3. 
"  Calendar  of  the  University  of  Michitran,  1901-2,  pp.  46-7. 
"  The  Register,  Cornell  University,  1902-3,  pp.  33-54. 
'•  University  of  Pennsylvania  Catalogue,  1902-.3,  pp.  52-60 
>»  University  of  California  Bulletins,  Register,  1901-2,  May,  1902,  pp.  63-84. 
'5  CaUlogue  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1901-2,  pp.  69-83. 
"  Catalogue  of  the  Princeton  University,  1901-2,  pp.  141-157. 
"  Annual  Calendar  MoGiU,  1902-3,  pp.  ia-15. 
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and  where  the  average  acquaintance  with  classics,  and  the  power  to  express  oneself  colloquially  in  Latin 
and  Q-reek,  is  most  widespread.  No  one  who  recognises  the  great  value  of  the  study  of  the  languages  in 
question  will,  therefore,  be  lax  in  taking  advantage  of  every  possible  means  of  securing  for  them  a  fair 
opportunity  of  continuance.     This  can  come  about  through  good  teaching. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  proportion  as  the  teaching  therein  is  excellent,  so  will  the  interest  in  any 
subject  be  intensified,  and  an  acquisition  of  knowledge  therein  be  facilitated.  This  applies  no  less  to 
dead  languages  than  it  does  to  other  subjects  of  instruction  ;  consequently,  the  question  very  properly 
arises  whether  the  efficieacy  of  our  teaching  is  such  as  to  give  Latin  and  Greek  a  normal  place  in  puhlio 
estimation,  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  general  competition  of  subjects.  The  Commissioners,  consequently, 
endeavoured  to  learn  what  was  the  true  state  of  things  in  regard  to  this  matter,  believing  that  what 
amounts  practically  to  a  total  abandonment  of  the  serious  study  of  ancient  languages  will,  in  its  ultimate 
effect,  be  a  grave  misfortune.  To  hold  this,  of  course,  in  no  way  implies  a  belief  that  their  study  should 
be  obligatory  on  all  who  proceed  to  the  higher  branches  of  education. 

« 

13.  Are  Ancient  Languages  taugld  satisfactorily  ? — For  many  years  past  the  Commissioner  here 
writing  has  heard  it  alleged  by  Englishmen,  whose  education  has  been  received  in  Europe,  and  who  have 
had  both  English  and  Australian  experience,  that  the  teaching  of  classics,  not  only  here,  but  also  in 
England,  cannot  compare  in  thoroughness  with  the  teaching  in  Europe,  and  particularly  with  that  in 
Germany. 

Special  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  truth  or  otherwise  of  the  allegation,  and  in  prosecuting  this 
inquiry  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Commissioner  to  meet  several  persons  qualified  to  give  their 
experience.     The  following  is  a  careful  report  of  what  was  educed. 

The  inquiry  was  directed  specifically  to  the  following  points : — ■ 

(i)  Comparative  state  of  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  in  the  case  of  the  best 

Gymnasiasten  in  Germany,  and  the  best  matriculants  of  colonial  Universities, 
(ii)  Same  comparison  as  regards  the  average  Gymnasiasten  (in  Latin  and  Greek),  and  average 

Eealgymnasiasten  (in  Latin),  and  the  average  Australian  matriculant, 
(iii)  The  relative  capacity  of  both  classes  of  student  to  express  themselves  colloquially  in  Latin  and 

Greek,  the  criticism  to  include  style  in  extempore  speech  and  in  writing, 
(iv)  Relative  knowledge  of  thg  different  classes  of  students  of  authors  ;  relative  quantity  of  their 

reading ;  the  amount  memorised, 
(v)  Critical  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  literature. 
(vi)  Collateral  knowledge  of  classical  history  and  of  philosophy,  etc.,  in  connection  with  the  study 

of  the  language, 
(vii)  General  matters. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  may  be  set  forth  as  hereunder.  In  giving  this  result,  it  ought  to  be 
stated  that  the  Commissioner  regards  it  to  be  his  duty  to  set  down  truthfully  what  he  believes  to  represent 
the  facts.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  got  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  our  system  of  education,  or  learn  the  inevitable  consequences  of  our  present  scheme  of  training  for  our 
teaching  staffs.  A  dispassionate  facing  of  the  facts  is  the  initial  step  toward  remedying  any  defect  that 
may  inhere  in  or  characterise  our  system,  and  the  method  of  outspoken  criticism,  as  followed  in  other 
countries  in  the  review  of  their  own  systems,  is  a  means  to  that  end.  Of  the  wisdom  of  this  probably 
every  thoughtful  person  is  fully  assured  ;  so  that,  however  severe  the  criticism,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its 
object  will  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  viz.,  to  enable  us  to  make  the  appropriate  and  a  sufficient  effort  in 
the  direction  of  better  secondary  education. 

For  evident  reasons,  the  Commissioner  does  not  propose  to  refer  to  the  names  of  the  deponents. 

14.  Classical  Education  in  New  South  TVales  compared  with  that  in  Germany. — The  comparison 
hereunder  made  depends  very  largely,  though  by  no  means  entirely,  upon  such  light  as  observation  in  a 
classical  Proseminar  at  one  of  the  renowned  Universities  of  Germany,  and  in  a  classical  Seminar  in 
another  renowned  German  University  (on  the  results  of  the  teaching  in  the  Oyrnnasien)  could  throw  on 
the  question.  The  whole  point  is,  of  course,  "  Can  Latin  and  Greek  be  as  well  learnt  here  as  in  other 
countries  ?" 

The  Philological  and  Historical  Societies  (Philologischer  und  Historischer  Vereine)  are  a  feature 
in  Germany ;  and  membership  of  any  one  of  these  affords  excellent  opportunity  of  making  comparisons, 
and  of  learning  with  some  exactitude  what  is  attained  at  the  secondary  schools.  This  advantage  had  been 
possessed  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  through  whom  the  Commissioner  made  inquiry.  It  ought 
to  be  added,  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  students  are  successful  at  the  Arbiturienten-Examen  ;  so  that 
the  German  standard  is  severe. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  possessed  by  the  better  class  of 
Gymnasiast  with  that  possessed  by  the  better  class  of  matriculant  at  our  University,  the  grammar,  etc., 
as  distinct  from  its  literature,  may  be  first  referred  to.  In  respect  of  this,  the  German  is  more  thorough 
than  the  matriculant  in  this  State,  though  the  difference  is,  perhaps,  not  so  great  as  one  might  expect 
whien  it  is  remembered  that,  as  a  rule,  the  German  has  been  taught  his  grammar  systematically  during 
the  whole  of  his  nine  years'  course  at  the  Gymnasium, i  and  has  been  taught  to  observe  the  illustrations 
of  the  rules  he  has  learnt  in  his  grammar  provided  by  the  authors  he  reads.  One  is  not  surprised,  then, 
to  find  that  the  better  Gymnasiast  is  rarely  at  fault  in  a  point  of  grammar.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the 
best  of  the  matriculants  of  this  State  are  seldom  faultless  in  their  grammar,  though  the  errors  they  make 
are  neither  many  nor,  as  a  rule,  very  serious.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  very  few 
boys  at  our  schools  learn  Latin  for  more  than  six  or,  at  the  most,  seven  years,  and  that  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  the  school-time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  that  language  here  than  atthe  German  Gymnasien. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that,  at  some  of  the  latter,  something  is  taught  of  the  history  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  of  its  relation  to  the  other  Italian  dialects  and  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  family,  and 
this  is  valuable  as  regards  intensifying  interest  in  the  language. 

But 

'  5'he  course  is  shorter  under  the  Reform  scheme.  .   . 
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But  wbilo  the  best  of  the  matriculants  of  this  State  do  not  fall  very  far  behind  the  better 
Giftnnasiasten  in  this  respect,  the  same  is  unfortunately  not  true  of  the  averacje  of  the  two  classes.  To 
leave  out  of  consideration  for  the  moment  those  taking  Latin  at  the  University,  one  testimony  received 
by  the  Commissioner  was  expressed  as  follows  : — 

"  1  knew  two  students  in  their  fourth  year,  neither  oE  whom  had  given  any  time  to  Latin  since  he 
left  the  Gymnasium.  One  of  them  came  from  Berlin,  the  other  from  Gotha,  and  both  had  had  their  Latin 
characterised  as  ''  geniigend^ — the  lowest  class — in  their  leaving  certificates  (lleifezeugnisse).  Tet  with 
either  of  these  men  the  average  matriculant  of  this  State  could  not  be  seriously  compared,  and  though, 
of  course,  neither  was  brilliant,  both  could  read  an  author  of  average  difficulty  with  a  fair  amount  of  ease 
and  with  only  occasional  reference  to  dictionary,  grammar,  or  commentary.  Matriculants  here,  however, 
as  a  rule,  use  all  three  freely — to  say  nothing  of  the  '  crib.'  " 

What  has  been  said  of  these  is  equally  true  of  students  taking  up  Latin  as  one  of  their  subjects 
at  the  Universities. 

15.  Practical  Education  in  the  use  of  the  Dead  Languages. — It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
ability  to  write  a  language  is  a  satisfactory  test  of  a  student's  knowledge  of  it.  In  a  four  months'  course 
of  instruction  in  Stilistik  in  a  German  University,  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  questioning 
the  students — most  of  them  fresh  from  the  Gymnasium — on  points  of  grammar,  style,  etc.,  while  the 
remaining  third  is  spent  in  the  reading  of  compositions  by  the  students  themselves  and  the  criticism  of 
them  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  classes.  The  general  standard  of  the  work  is  high,  and  the 
professors  seldom  have  to  comment  on  anything  worse  than  occasional  Germanisms. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  historical  acd  philological  clubs.  These  meet  weekly  for  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  text,  and  members  are  bound  not  only  to  attend  hut  also  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions.  A  testimony  received  by  the  Commissioner  writing,  as  to  a  comparison 
of  the  performances  of  freshmen  as  well  as  men  of  "  higher  semesters,"  was  such  that  it  could  only  confirm 
one  in  the  impression  that  the  German  boys  leave  school  equipped  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language,  a  knowledge  really  fitting  them  to  pursue  their  study  of  it  at  the  University  with  profit.  An 
advantage  of  this  thorough  teaching  ought  here  to  be  specially  referred  to. 

The  teachers  at  the  Universities  know  that  they  may  safely  assume  a  good  deal  as  to  the  knowledge 
of  their  students,  and  can  arrange  their  lectures  accordingly.  Supjjose,  for  example,  that  a  professor 
announces  a  course  of  lectures  on  Horace's  Odes.  He  would  not  conceive  it  to  be  his  first  duty  to 
translate  and  explain  the  Odes  to  his  hearers  ;  he  icould  a.^sume  that  his  hearers,  even  the  youngest  of 
them,  could  do  this  for  themselves.  He  would  spend  from  a  third  to  half  of  the  term  on  his  '■'■  Einleitung  " 
(Introduction),  on  the  life  and  works  of  Horace  and  the  various  problems  presented  by  them  to  the 
students  of  classical  antiquity,  and,  by  giving  a  complete  bibliography  of  the  subject,  he  would  enable  his 
students  to  pursue  their  studies  further  on  their  own  account.  The  lecturers  always  seem  to  consider 
the  claims  of  the  best  of  their  students,  of  those  who  may  wish  to  do  some  original  work.  The  remainder 
of  the  term  would  be  taken  up  in  reading  a  few  odes.  The  lectures  would  be  designed  as  lessons  in 
method,  not  as  aids  in  translation.  This  is  said  in  so  many  words  by  the  German  professors.  One  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  did  not  very  much  matter  which  part  of  an  author's  works  was  read  in  class, 
because  all  parts  would  serve  his  purpose  equally  well. 

But  until  we  send  our  students  up  with  a  better  preliminary  equipment,  these  methods  of  lecturing 
cannot  be  adopted  at  our  colonial  Universities. 

In  regard  to  the  Bealgymnasiasten,  who  take  only  Latin,  the  information  of  the  Commissioner  is 
less  complete.  In  some  Universities,  Latin  and  Greek  are  considered  as  one  subject  (Fach)  in  the  degree 
examinations — that  is  to  say,  Latin  cannot  be  taken  without  Greek,  nor  Greek  without  Latin.  This 
deters  Healgymnasiasten  from  continuing  the  study  of  Latin  at  such  Universities. 

Our  own  average  matriculants,  according  to  the  general  evidence,  cannot  be  compared  with  their 
German  confreres.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  candidates  presenting  themselves 
for  matriculation  who  can  neither  decline  a  noun  nor  conjugate  a  verb  ;  and  who  possess  only  the  haziest 
notion  of  the  difference  between  the  active  and  the  passive  voices  ;  whose  use  of  the  moods  is  governed  by 
no  laws  whatever  ;  and  so  on.  The  question  may  be  asked — Is  this  to  be  attributed  to  the  candidates 
themselves  or  to  their  teachers  ?  When  one  reflects  that  our  best  students,  who  are  to  some  extent 
independent  of  their  teachers,  compare  not  altogether  unfavourably  with  the  Germans,  while  the 
difference  between  the  average  of  the  two  classes  is  so  great,  one  is  led  irresistibly  to  the  conviction  that, 
although  there  are  notable  exceptions,  the  latter  are  in  the  main  to  blame. 

An  idea  of  the  great  difference  of  attainment  may  be  had  by  remembering  that  our  State 
matriculants,  or  even  students  of  two  or  three  years'  standing,  can  rarely  express  themselves  colloquially 
in  Latin.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  of  course,  not  far  to  seek.  No  effort  is  made  at  our  schools  to  teach 
boys  to  speak  Latin,  nor,  indeed,  to  regard  Latin  as  a  language  that  was  once  and  may  even  again  be 
spoken.  The  speaking  of  Latin  forms  a  regular  part  not  only  of  the  student's  but  also  of  the  school-boy's 
work  in  Germany.  In  regard  to  the  German  students,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  they  can  generally  express 
themselves  in  Latin.  In  many  cases  the  command  of  words  may  not  be  great,  and  there  may  be  a 
tendency  to  use  the  same  phrase  over  and  over  again  to  express  the  same  idea ;  but  while  the  majority 
have  a  style  that  could  hardly  be  classed  as  Ciceronian,  students  are  occasionally  met  with  whose  style  and 
range  of  vocabulary  are  admired  not  only  by  their  fellow-students  but  even  by  their  professors. 

No  doubt  the  Latin  spoken  by  German  students  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  even  though  it 
may  be  grammatically  correct.  All  must  confess,  however,  that  the  practice  in  speaking  confers  one  great 
benefit  on  all  alike.  By  speaking,  students  learn  to  think  in  Latin.  A  Latin  phrase  to  such  students  is 
the  expression  of  a  thought,  not  an  agglomeration  of  words  that  must  be  replaced  by  certain  equivalent 
German  (or  English)  words  before  becoming  intelligible.  Two  proofs  of  this  may  be  cited.  Students 
are  in  the  habit  of  discussing,  after  the  meetings  of  the  classical  Seminar,  the  view  put  forward  by  the 
Seminar-directors  and  students  during  the  course  of  the  ses,=ion  ;  this  could  not  be  done  except  through 
the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  spoken.  In  the  second  place,  lecturers  do  not  translate 
passages  of  Latin  quoted  in  the  course  of  lectures,  however  essential  these  passages  may  be  to  the 
argument,  for  they  know  quite  well  that  they  may  safely  assume  that  their  hearers  will  understand.  A 
professor  lecturing  on  Philosophy  to  men  most  of  lohom  tvere  not  special  students  of  Latin,  made  no 
exception  to  this  rule,  though  he  was  careful  to  translate  any  passages  quoted  from  the  Greek.  This  will 
give  a  fair  indication  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  knowledge  of  Latin  in  the  case  of  students  attending 
the  Uuirer^ities.  10. 
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IG.  The  reading  of  Authorg,  etc.,  in  Germany. — The  authors  read  at  a  German  Gymnasium  are 
much  the  same  as  those  read  at  our  secondary  schools,  and  set  for  our  Junior  and  Senior  Public 
Examinations — chiefly  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid.  The  Gt/mnasiasten  read  more, 
however,  than  most  of  the  better  class  of  matriculants  here, /or  tiiei/  devote  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
time  and  a  greater  numher  of  gears  to  the  study  of  Latin  ;  but  they  do  not  read  as  much  during  their  nine 
years  as  one  might  have  reasonably  expected,  because  of  the  extreme  carefulness  with  which  the  texts 
are  studied.  Opinions  are  often  expressed  that  tliere  would  be  advantage  in  reading  more  and  in  paying 
less  attention  to  detail  during,  say,  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  their  course.  By  so  doing,  students 
would  probably  gain  a  deeper  love  for  and  insight  into  classical  antiquity  than  many  of  them  do  under 
the  present  regime.  Certainly  there  has  been  no  lack  of  scholars  in  Germany  of  recent  years  to  plead 
for  a  more  sympathetic  study  of  ancient  life  and  literature.  A  considerable  quantity  of  verse  is  learnt 
by  heart  by  the  Gymnasiasten.  At  the  schools  of  this  Stale  less  is  learnt  by  heart ;  at  many  of  them 
practically  none  at  all  is  so  learnt.  One  of  the  results  of  this  is  noteworthy,  viz.,  that  with  very  few 
excejitions  students  rarely  read  a  passage  of  Latin,  whether  prose  or  verse,  intelligently.  Not  only  do 
they  read  the  text  before  them  as  though  it  were  a  string  of  words  having  no  connection  with  one 
another,  as  is  always  the  case  with  a  foreign  language  that  is  not  really  understood,  but  false  quantities 
are  by  no  means  rare,  and  but  few  scan  the  simplest  of  metres  with  any  certainty. 

The  average  German  student,  we  see,  is  a  far  better  Latin  scholar  than  the  average  student  of 
our  Slate.  Both  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  Latin  race  and  of  Latiu  literature  both  can  write 
Latin  composition  of  a  kind.  But  in  both  respects  the  superiority  of  the  German  teaching  is  very 
manifest,  and  most  oE  all  does  it  appear  in  composition.  The  Germans  are  encouraged,  and  indeed 
required,  to  write  original  Latin  compositions  as  well  as  to  translate  from  German  into  Latin,  with  the 
result  that  they  acquire  a  far  greater  command  over  the  language,  a  much  greater  facility  in  writing  it, 
and  a  much  finer  style.  A  German  Dozent  corrects  not  only  the  elementary  grammatical  mistakes  of  his 
young  Students,  hut  also  their  "  stylistic  "  errors. 

17.  Greek  in  Germany. — What  has  been  said  of  the  study  of  Latin  in  Germany  applies  in  the 
main,  and  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  study  of  Greek.  But  the  qualification  is  necessary,  for  there  is  one 
important  point  of  difference.  German  students,  as  a  rule,  cannot  express  themselves  colloquially  in 
Greek,  presumably  because  they  have  not  been  taught  to  do  so.  In  the  Greek  division  of  the  classical 
Seminarien,  as  in  the  Latin,  Latin  is  the  medium  of  communication.  The  Germans  stress  Greek  according 
to  the  written  accent,  while  we  pay  but  little  attention  to  accent,  and  apply  the  Latin  rules  of  accentuation 
in  pronunciation.  Of  course,  both  are  wrong,  if  the  ancient  Greek  accent  was  a  "musical"  not  a 
"  stress  "  accent  at  all.  But  it  seems  better  to  treat  the  accent  as  the  Germans  do,  firstly,  because  it 
compels  one  to  learn  the  accents,  and,  secondly,  because  in  modern  Greek  the  accent  is  a  stress,  and  we 
should  thus  be  advancing  on  the  road  toward  the  acquisition  of  modern  Greek. 

More  rational  methods  of  teaching  ancient  languages  will  do  much  to  make  the  study  of  higher 
educational  value,  and  the  testimony  as  to  the  disciplinary  value,  as  estimated  by  relative  successes  in 
the  careers  of  Gymnasiasten  and  Oberrealschuler,  must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  better  teaching 
of  Germany. 

18.  Hecent  Literature  as  to  Humanistic  and  Realistic  Education. — The  following  bibliography 
restricts  itself  to  recent  German  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  relative  positions  of  classical  and 
realistic  education.  Germany's  great  eminence  in  classics,  her  conspicuous  contributions  to  science,  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  her  leading  men  discuss  questions  of  education,  gjve  a  high  value  to  her 
contributions  to  the  discussion  of  the  question  to  which  this  chapter  addresses  itself ;  and,  as  previously 
mentioned,  the  discussions  are  directly  addressed  to  an  important  reform  actually  proceeding  at  the  time 
they  were  produced.  That  reform  has  now  been  consummated,  both  in  Prance  and  Germany,  with  the 
far-reaching  consequence  that  the  doors  of  Universities  are  no  longer  barred  against  those  who  take  up 
other  languages  in  lieu  of  Latiu  and  Greek  :  — 

Virchotc,  -Z?.,  Leruen  und  Forschen.     Eektoratsrede  geh.  zu  Berlin  am   15.  Okt.  1892.      Berlin, 

Hirschwald. 
Schwalbe,   B.,  L^eber  den  Bildungswert  der  Naturwissenschaften  im  Vergleich  mit  den   fremdea 

Sprachen.     Vortrag.     In  :  Zeitschr.  f.  Keform  d.  hiih.  Sehulen.     1893.     S.  21-2i,  53-58. 
Wiedersheim,  Hob.,  L^eber  die  Vorbildung  unserer  akad.      Jugend  an  den  human.      Gymnasien. 

Ereiburg,  TJniv.-Buchh.     1894. 
Jdger,  O.,  Eroffnungsrede  (iiber  hum.  und  real.  Bildung)  auf  der  43.     Vers,  deutseh.  Philol.  und 

Schulm.  in  Kolu  1895.     In  :  Verh.  d.  43.     Vers,  deutseh.  Phil,  und  Schulm.  in  Koln  v.  24,  bis 

28.     Sept.  1895.     Leipzig,  Teubner.  1896.     S.  3-8. 
Matthias,  Adolf  Die   Gleichwertigkeit  der  Oberrealschul-  und  Gymnasialbildung.     In  Zeitschr.  f. 

lateinl.  hcih.  Sehulen.  IX.  1897.     S.  65  ff.     Wieder  abgedr.  in  :   — ,  Aus  Schule,  Unterricht  und 

Erziehung  Gesammelte  Aufsiitze.     Miinchen,  Beck.  1901.     S.  86  ff. 
Baumann,  Jul.,  Inwiefern  eignen  sich  die  realen  Wisseuschaften  immer  mehr  dazu,  die  Grundlage 

der  Bildung  der  Zukunft  zu  wcrden  ?     In  dessen  :  Eealwissensch.  Begriindung  der  Moral,  des 

Kechtes  und  der  Gotteslehre.     Leipzig,  Dietrich.  1898.     S.  275-291. 
Wernicke,   A.,   Die  mathem.-naturw.     Forschung  in  ihrer  Stellung  zum  modernen  Humanismus. 

(Vortr.)     Berlin,  Salle.     1898. 
Harold  Arjuna,  Der  neue   Kurs   im   Unterrichtswesen.     2.  Aufl.  der  Schrift  :  "  Klassisch  oder 

volkstiimlich."     Leipzig,  Fleischer.     1899. 
Bolte,  Felix,  Das  klass.    Altertum  und  die  hcih.  Schule.     In  :  Humanist.  Gymnas.  1899.     S.  161  bis 

173.     Besonders :  Heidelberg,  Winter.     1900. 
Schmidt,  Max  G.  P.,  Zur  Heform  der  klass.     Studien  auf  Gymnasien.     Leipzig,  Diirr.     1899. 
Wolff,  J.  Jos.,  Naturwissenschaft  oder  Geisteswissenschaft  als   Mictelpunkt  des  Bildungsinhalts  ? 

Eine  kritische  Beleuchtung  der  von  der  Naturforschuug  an  die  Schule  erhobenen  Eorderung. 

In  :  Piidag.  Vortriige  und  Abhandl.     Heft  28.     Kempten,  Kosel.     1899. 
Pietzker,  F.,  Sprachuntsrricht  und  Sachunterricht  vom  naturwissenschaftlichen  Standpunkte.     Ein 

Vortrag,  geh.  auf  der  72.     Vers.  d.  Naturf.  u.  Aerzte  zu  Aachen.     Bonn,  E.  Strauss.     1900. 
Sollmann,  H.,  Verhandlungen  der  45.     Vera.  d.  Philol.  u.  Schulm.  in  Bremen  v.  26-29  Sept.,  1899. 

Leipzig,  Teubner.     1900. 

Kuemmel, 
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Kaemmel,  Otto,  Der  Kampf  um  das  humanistisehe  Gymnasium.     Aufsatze  zur  Reform  des  hob. 

Schulwesens.     Leipzig,  Grunow.     1901. 
Paulsen,  F.,  Der  Prinzip  der  Gleichwertigkcit  dor  drei  Formeii  der  hoheren  Schule.     (Die  Eeform 

des  hoheren  Schulwesens  in  Preussen.)     Ilalle  a.  S.  Buchh.  d.  Waisenhauses.     1902. 
Lexis.  W.,  Die  Berechtigung  zum  Universitsstudium  in  Allgemeinen.     (Ibid.) 
Wahleck,  A.,  Der  TJnterricht  in  Lateinischen.     (Ibid.) 
Von  Wilamoiuitz-Mollendorf,  U.  Der  TJnterricht  in  Griechischen.     (Ibid.) 
Reinhardt,  K.,  Die  Eeformanstalten.     (Ibid.) 
Lehmann,  B.,  Vielheit  und  Einheit  im  TJnterrichtswesen.     (Ibid.) 

A  word  or  two  will  be  sufficient  as  to  the  consequence  of  this  discussion  and  of  the  change  of 
regime. 

In  the  summer  semester  of  the  years  1890  and  1900,  there  were  the  following  numbers  of  schools 
and  pupils.  The  Gymnasien  include  the  Progymnasicn,  the  Realgymnasien,  the  Eealprogymnasien,  the 
Oberrealschulen  the  Realschulen  : — 


Year. 

Gymnasien. 

Realgymnasien. 

Oberrealschulen. 

1890           

1900           

Schools.            Pupils. 
312             83,256 
354             f}6,354 

Schools.         Pupils. 

173          35,130 

97         23,248 

Schools.          Pupils. 

29            11,117 

175           45,283 

y 

Gymnasien  and  Realgymnasien.       Realgymnasien 

1 
AND  Oberrealschulen. 

1890           

1900           ...         

Schools.            Pupils.                                  Schools 
485           118,386                              202 
451           119,602                              272 
All  Three  Schools. 

Pupils. 
46,247 
68,531 

1890            

1900            

Schools.        Pnpils. 
514          129,503 
626          164,885 

Roughly,  it  may  be  said  that  the  schools  have  increased  during  the  decade,  1890-1900,  22  per 
cent,  and  the  pupils  27  per  cent.  In  classics  the  schools  have  increased  13  per  cent,  and  the  pupils  15| 
per  cent.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  classic  tendency  is  to  take  hath  languages,  viz.,  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  that  the  conspicuous  tendency  is  to  abandon  both  languages  for  modern  languages  and  science.  The 
danger  of  a  complete  abandonment  of  ancient  languages  for  modern  appears  to  be  a  chimsera  so  far  aa 
Germany  is  concerned.     The  drift  is  either  to  Greek  with  Latin  or  to  modern  languages. 

19.  Conclusions. — The  results  of  an  examination  into  the  normal  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  a 
general  scheme  of  education,  briefly  outlined  in  this  chapter,  are  as  follows : — 

(1.)  Those  countries  that  have  made  the  most  extensive  and  important  contributions  to  classical 

research,  and  among  whose  citizens  are  to  be  found  the  largest  proportion  of  persons  able  to 

speak  and  write  Greek  and  Latin  freely,  have  abandoned  insistence  upon  them  as  obligatroy 

subjects   in   all   branches  of  higher  education,   and   have   allowed   modern   languages   to   be 

substituted  inlieu  thereof  in  certain  cases. 
(2.)  This  option,  where  so  desired,   of  substituting   modern   languages   for  ancient,  is  practically 

world-wide. 
(3.)  There  is  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  cultural  value  of  modern  literature. 
(4.)  Collaterally  with  this,  there  is  a  recognition  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  unique  sources  of 

culture,  but  that  linguistic  cultivation  is  attainable  by  many  paths. 
(5.)  It  is  also  recognised  that  liberal  education  cannot  ignore  the  great  movements  that  are  taking 

place  in  the  world,  and  that  for  their  proper  appreciation,  some  education  in  other  branches  of 

knowledge  is  essential. 
(6.)  The  enormous  accessions  of  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena,  the  increased  control  of  the  forces 

and  other  resources  of  nature,  have  necessarily  to  be  adequately  represented  in  curricula  with 

any  pretension  to  liberalism,  and  this  modiiies  the  condition  under  which  Latin  and  Greek  could 

be  considered  desirable  as  obligatory  studies. 
(7.)  Science  and  Technology  have  most  conspicuously  developed  in  countries  having  the  optional 

regime,  viz.,  that  which  permits  both  ancient  and  modern  languages,  or  either,  to  be  taken. 
(8.)  The  mother-tongue  should  bo  common  basis  for  all  forms  of  higher  education. 
(9.)  Any  two  languages,  in  addition  to  the  mother-tongue,  constitute  a  normal  requirement  for  those 

who  desire  to  enter  the  higher  forms  of  education. 
(10.)  A  limitation  of  freedom  of  choice   should  be  for  special  courses  only  {e.g.,  Latin  might  bo 

regarded  as  compulsory  for  Law,  Medicine,  etc.,  but  ought  not  to  be  compulsory  generally). 
(11.)  The  application  of  the  principle  of  academic  equality  of  any  two  languages  (in  addition  to  the 

mother-tongue,  to  which  by  far  the  greatest  importance  should  be  attached,  is  the  only  practical 

way  to  give  them  their  normal  place. i 
(12.)  That  the  practical  importance  of  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  is  not  here  sufficiently 

recognised  in  the  schemes  of  teaching  them,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  are  better  taught 

in  the  countries  of  Europe. 
(13.)  Linguistic  cultivation  is  very  important,  and  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  better  methods  of 

language  teaching.     Better  teaching  will  help  to  retain  Latin  and  Greek  as  subjects  in  the 

necessarily  crowded  curriculum  which  modern  conditions  demand. 

'  The  significance  of  this  will  appear  more  clearly  by  a  study  hereinafter  of  the  reforms  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  New  South  Wales'  Secondary  System. 

[G.  H   KNIBBS.] 


1.  Introduction. — Although  elementary  education  in  this  State,  in  so  far  as  its  mechanism  and 
organisation  are  concerned,  has  for  some  years  been  in  advance  of  that  in  England,  secondary  education 
is  practically  only  in  the  same  condition,  it  having  been  much  more  strongly  influenced  by  English 
traditions.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  secondary  education  of  New  South  Wales  is  as  yet 
unorganised  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  unorganised  in  England.  Every  secondary  school  can  do  as  it 
pleases;  there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion,  nor  is  there  any  definite  scheme  of  mutual  recognition  among 
the  different  schools  ;  and  although  public  opinion  and  a  school's  reputation  involve  it  in  certain  limitations 
in  respect  of  its  curriculum  and  its  teaching  staff,  it  is  under  no  legal  restriction  and  has  no  legal 
recognition  in  the  way  of  educational  status.  The  details  of  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools  are 
determined  without  any  systematic  reference  between  them,  and  the  State  has  no  "say"  in  the  matter. 
The  only  factor  really  tending  to  give  unity  to  secondary  teaching,  is  a  common  endeavour  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Public  Examinations  held  by  the  Universityi,  and  the  Matriculation  standard  of  that 
institution.  Outside  of  this,  and  outside  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  public  opinion,  which,  however, 
is  hy  no  means  definite  on  educational  questions,  the  secondary  schools  of  New  South  Wales  are  absolutely 
untrammelled  by  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  any  general  regime. 

In  regard  to  the  tincture  of  secondary  education,  it  may  be  said  that,  broadly  speaking,  the  influence 
of  British  traditions  has  brought  about  a  kind  of  under-current  of  opinion  that  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  is  on  a  higher  plane,  or  at  least  is  more  reputable  ttian  the  study  of  other  subjects.  Speaking 
generally,  also,  scientific  teaching  is  in  a  parlous  state,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  seriously  compared 
with  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of  any  country  of  Europe-. 

A  comparison  of  the  teaching  of  the  Classics  with  that  of  a  French  Lyceum  or  a  German 
Gymnasium  will  also  reveal  the  fact  that  the  classical  teaching  is  quite  inferior  to  the  European.  This 
has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  the  reason  is  obvious  when  the  state  of 
preparation  of  the  European  teacher  and  the  general  educational  atmosphere  are  considered.  It  would 
be  idle  to  pretend  that  youths  leaving  the  secondary  schools  can  express  themselves  in  the  Latin  language, 
or  that,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  they  are  capable  of  writing  a  thesis  of  any  merit  therein.  The 
comment  on  Greek  would  have  to  be  still  more  severe.  In  order  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  relative 
grade  of  teaching,  the  programme  of  the  French  Lycee  is  given  hereinafter  in  full  (Chap.  XVII). 

Probably  it  will  ba  recognised  that  the  classic  teaching  of  the  English  Public  School  is  better  than 
the  teaching  here ;  at  least,  the  attainments  of  the  average  English  school-boy  are  certainly  higher  in 
Greek  and  Latin  than  that  of  the  average  Australian  school-boy.  It  is  general  admitted  by  those  who 
have  travelled  in  Europe,  and  who  know  anything  of  the  European  schools,  especially  those  of  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Hungary,  that  the  English  school-hoy  does  not  compare  {say)  with  the  Teuton  or  Hungarian 
in  classical  thoroughness.  To  remember  that,  will  help  us  to  recognise  our  own  position  in  the  matter — 
that  is  to  say,  our  want  of  educational  merit  in  scientific  subjects  is  in  no  way  compensated  by  any 
excellence  in  either  ancient  or  modern  languages. 

The  condition  of  secondary  education  generally  is  a  reflex  also  of  the  absence  of  any  definite 
demand  as  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  such  education.  Public  opinion  demands  that  the  average 
secondary  teacher  shall  have  passed  some  University  examination,  or  be  perhaps  a  graduate,  and  to  some 
extent  also  that  he  or  she  shall  have  specially  studied  the  subjects  taught.  The  whole  arrangement, 
however,  is  a  very  loose  one,  and  it  is  practically  correct  to  say  that  the  secondary  teachers  of  the  State 
are  not  trained  in  the  sense  they  are  in  Europe.  Here  and  there,  one  may  of  course  find  exceptions,  and 
in  rare  instances  secondary  teachers  have  had  exceptionally  good  training  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
foreign  experience.  This  fact,  however,  has  but  little  influence  on  the  system  as  a  whole,  because  it  is 
accidental  and  no  part  of  a  general  scheme  of  preparation  for  the  secondarv  teacher. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  state  of  education  in  New  South'  Wales  reflects  in  any  way  the 
conceptions  of  the  abler  educationists  of  the  State.  Individuals  are  almost  powerless  in  the  existing 
educational  atmosphere  to  bring  about  any  real  reform,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  would 
both  cordially  support  and  ably  assist  any  movement  in  the  way  of  radical  educational  development.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  many  who  are  representative  of  the  spirit  of  insular  self-satisfaction,  and  who 
believe,  neither  that  we  are  educationally  inferior,  nor  that  any  radical  reform  is  necessary.  Reform  will 
have  to  ignore  their  inevitable  antagonism.  In  nearly  every  case  known  to  the  Commissioner,  the  self- 
satisfied  have  neither  continental  experience  nor  great  familiarity  with  continental  literature.^ 

Those  who  really  know  where  we  stand  will  probably  be  ready  to  co-operate  in  any  far-sighted 
scheme  for  bringing  about  a  change  in  a  healthy  and  earnest  but  quiet  way. 

The  curricula  of  a  number  of  schools  other  than  State  schools  are  given,  so  as  to  enable  comparisons 
to  be  made. 


*  The  defects  of  the  English  University  system  and  its  unfavourable  reaction  of  those  defects  on  education  will  be 
dealt  with  later. 

'  This  is  almost  characteristic,  and  reveals  the  real  origin  of  the  self-satisfaction. 
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2.  The  Secondary  Schools  of  Neiu  South  Wales. — The  secondary  scbools  of  New  South  Wales  may- 
be divided  into  the  following  classes,  viz. : — 

I.  State  High  Schools  (as  at  Sydney  and  Maitland). 
II.  Private  schools,  with  State  endowment  {e.g.,  the  Sydney  Grammar  SchooU). 

III.  Denominational  schools. 

IV.  Private  enterprise  schools. 

The  State  High  Schools  of  New  South  Wales  are  referred  to  in  Chapter  V — the  next  chapter. 

Examples  of  representative  types  of  school  are  taken  almost  at  random,  providing  only  that  they 
are  typical.     No  useful  purpose  would  be  served  by  an  extension  of  the  list. 

Besides  the  schools  mentioned,  a  certain  amount  of  secondary  teaching  is  given  in  some  of  the 
Public  Primary  Schools:  pupils,  for  example,  are  prepared  for  Matriculation,  or  for  the  Junior  or  Senior 
Public  Examination  held  by  the  University. - 

.Most  of  the  secondary  schools  have  preparatory  divisions,  but  in  none  is  there  a  curriculum  in  the 
advanced  section  approaching  the  thoroughness  of  that  of  the  French  Lycee  or  the  German  Gymnasium. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  secret  of  the  great  discrepancy  is  due,  not  only  to  the  fact  of 
the  earlier  organisation  of  public  education  in  Europe,  h\it  aXao  to  the  fact  that  educational  progress  has 
been  more  rapid  than  icith  us. 

It  may  appear  sometimes  that  the  information  supplied  in  regard  to  a  particular  educational 
institution  is  brief,  and  that  it  gives  perhaps  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  character  of  the  work  done,  or  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  curriculum. 

The  evidence  is  of  value,  however,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  real  nature  of  the 
difference  between  Continental  schools  and  those  of  this  State  ;  and  a  comoarison  of  the  curricula  alone 
■will  partly  reveal  this,  and  a  study  of  the  organisation  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  European  scheme  for  the 
training  of  teachers,  will  disclose  it  more  fully. 

Speaking  generally,  the  school  hours  are  very  short  in  Australia,  and  the  strenuousness  of  the 
work  is  not  equal  to  that  in  Europe.  No  science  equipments  in  Australia  are  comparable  to  those  in  the 
European  schools. 

3.  Thtt  King's  School,  Parramalfa. — The  King's  School,  Parramatta,  is  a  school  much  of  the  type 
of  the  English  Public  School,  so  far  as  its  general  traditions  are  concerned.  The  total  number  of  pupils 
is  about  130,  more  than  half  being  boarders. 

The  school  is  classified  for  different  subjects  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  English  subjects,  (2)  Latin,  (3)  French,  (4)  Mathematics,  (5)  Science,  Drawing,  or  Greek. 
In  the  upper  part,  the  Forms  or  Divisions  coincide  to  a  great  extent ;  in  the  lower  part,  it  is  thus 
possible  to  place  a  boy  exactly  where  he  can  receive  the  teaching  he  needs  (as  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  one  who  comes  fairly  well  advanced  in  English  subjects  but  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  Latin 
or  French). 

The  regular  hours  of  study  are  twenty-five  in  the  week,  broken  into  occasionally  by  a  half-holiday  or 
a  remission  of  an  hour  on  Wednesdays.  Assistant- Masters  are  at  work  the  whole  time.  Visiting  Masters 
for  Music  and  Shorthand  take  their  classes  out  of  the  ordinary  school  hours.  Saturday  morning  is 
utilised  for  detention. 

A  museum  and  chemical  laboratory  have  been  added  recently  to  the  buildings. 

The  ages  of  pupils  attending  the  school  are  from  10  to  18:  a  few  stay  a  little  later,  mainly  those 
■who  are  preparing  for  a  University.  The  School  has  in  its  gift  two  Exhibitions,  tenable  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  only,  and  candidates  for  these  stay  rather  longer  than  they  otherwise  might.  The  general 
tendency  nowadays,  is  to  send  boys  to  school  younger  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  and  to  take 
them  away  earlier  in  life,3  especially  when  they  are  intended  for  commercial  pursuits  or  country  life. 

The  twenty-five  hours  a  week  are  arranged  approximately  as  follows  : — 

Eeligious  teaching         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         2  hours. 

Latin       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         C      „ 

French    ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ..,         ...         ...         ...         3       „ 

English   subjects,  i  e.,  English  author  and  grammar,  etc.,  geography  and 

English  history ...  ...  ...         ...         ...  ...  ...         ...         Sf     „ 

Mathematics      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         6j     „ 

Science,  Drawing,  or  Greek 2       „ 

There  are  considerable  variations  in  this,  to  suit  individual  cases.  A  certain  number,  generally 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  do  not  learn  Latin  ;  these  do  extra  English  work,  extra  arithmetic,  and  bookkeeping. 
Again,  many  boys,  for  the  needs  of  their  future  work  in  life,  specialise  a  little  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
School,  their  time  for  Science  being  doubled,  or  an  addition  being  made  to  their  hours  for  Matriculation 
subjects.  As  the  School  is  not  large,  this  is  managed  by  keeping  a  strong  staff.  Greek  is  taken  by 
■very  few  indeed. 

The  work  of  the  highest  Form  but  one,  and  of  the  corresponding  Mathematical  Division,  covers 
preparation  for  the  Junior  Public  Examination.* 

4. 

'  The  Sydney  Grammar  School  has,  for  example,  a  statutory  endowment  of  £1,500  per  annum. 

'  The  fact  that  this  is  possible  betrays  at  once  the  great  diflerenoo  in  the  educational  development  of  a  youth 
entering  an  English  or  Colonial  University  and  a  Continental  University. 

•  This  is  not  a  healthy  tendency. 

*  For  the  above  information  the  Comniisaioners  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Champion,  M.A., 
Head  Master,  to  whom  their  thanks  are  hereby  acknowledged. 
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4.  Newington  College,  Slanmore. — The  Newington  College.  Stanmorc,  near  Sydney,  is  under  tho 
aegis  of  the  Methodist  denomination.     The  curriculum  of  the  College  is  as  hereundsr  :  — 

Curriculum,  Newington  College. 


Subjects. 

Prep. 
Class. 

Modern  Diviaion, 

Classical  Division. 

Chss         !    

Lower. 

Middle. 

Upper. 

II. 
13 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Average  Age  (Approx.) 

'' 

144 

154 

16 

14 

15 

16j 

17 

French 
Latin  ... 
Greek... 

German  (optional) 

English           ...          ...          .... 

History 

Geography     ... 

Mathematics... 

Geology 

Physiology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Bookkeeping... 

Shorthand 

Drawing         

Descriptive  Geometry  (optional)    ... 

"Writing          

Reading 

Singing           

Scripture        

Aocient  History       ...         

H 
H 

1 
1 

5 
"i 

"i 
2 

.L 

5^ 

3 

3 

8i 

2J 

n 
i'i 

4 

;i 

4 

si 

3i 
3 

8i 

.'1 
4 

.1 
4 

li 

i'i 

4 

'ii 

8 
3 

Vi 

3 

2i 

.1 
4^ 

3^ 
3f 
U 

I'i 

2i 
2i 

1 

4 

:t 

4' 

31 
3* 

'ii 

2i 

n 

"i 

4 

3* 
3* 

3i 

7i 

i'i 

4 

3i 
3* 

3 

n 

:\ 

4' 

3 

3i 
3i 

3 

s'i 
1^- 

Totals         

2U 

26i 

2Ci 

26i 

2Gi 

26^ 

26i 

2Gi 

25i 

Although  the  hours  given  are  approximate,  the  relative  distribution  of  time  is  fairly  shewn  in  the 
above  table.  The  ages  are  also  only  approximate.  The  following  general  observations  will  elucidate  the 
system : — 

To  Oerman  is  given,  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  it,  3  hours  a  week.  It  is  made  alternative  with 
Greek. 

The  time  for  Practical  Chemistry,  Ij  hours  per  week,  for  those  who  take  it,  is  deducted  from 
another  subject,  e.g.,  Greek. 

Greek  is  usually  taken  in  the  classical  forms  ;  but  some  pupils  spend  all  or  fart  of  the  time  allotted 
to  it  in  Chemistry  or  Physics,  in  addition  to  what  is  indicated  in  the  table. 

For  Drawing  there  is  a  special  class  of  2  hours  a  week,  but  only  for  those  who  desire  to  take  the 
subject. 

Descriptive  Geometry  is  included  in  "  Mathematics,"  the  geometry  lessons  being  partly  theoretical 
and  partly  practical. 

To  Military  Drill  1  hour  a  week  is  devoted  by  Cadets,  the  time  subtracted  from  another  subject. 
In  the  case  of  recruits.  If  hour  per  week  is  given.     There  is  a  special  voluntary  class. 

To  Gymnastics  f  hour  per  week  is  devoted. 

For  Typewriting  there  is  a  special  class  of  1^  hour  per  week. 

Music  (either  piano  or  violin)  is  taught  as  required. 

Boys  provide  their  own  books,  excepting,  of  course,  those  of  reference.  Outside  a  limited  number 
of  necessary  books,  there  is  neither  a  classical  nor  scientitic  library  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The 
scientific  equipment  is  a  small  collection  of  instruments  for  the  teaching  of  Physics,  and  for  Chemistry 
there  is  a  laboratory  supplied  with  a  set  of  reagents  and  apparatus  for  practical  work.  A  class  of 
(say)  eight  pupils  can  work  fairly  easily  in  this.     Botany  and  Zoology  are  not  taught. 

For  teaching  Geology  there  is  a  fair  collection  of  typical  rocks  and  fossils,  sufficient  to  give  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  elementary  parts  of  the  subject. 

The  hours  devoted  by  the  Masters  are  as  follows : — 

In  the  Preparatory  School  the  Master  gives  the  whole  of  his  time — 21i  hours  per  week. 

Form-Masters  are  at  work  2Gi  hours  per  week.  The  Visiting  Masters  devote  the  following 
time,  viz. : — 

French  (Senior)  gives       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     4J- hours  per  week. 


Classical  (Senior)  gives 
Typewriting  7 
Shorthand     j 
Gymnastics  ... 
Drawing 
Special  Writing 


(as  required). 

3    hours  per  week. 


The  Head  Master  or  Principal  devotes  24<  hours  a  week  to  the  work  of  the  school.^ 
There  are  both  day-scholars  and  boarders  at  the  College. 


L 


'  The  above  information  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Prescott,  M.A.,  the  "  Head  Master"  or  Principal 
of  the  College,  to  whom  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Commissioners  arc  here  expressed.. 

53— E 
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5.  St.  Joseph's  College,  Hunter's  Hill. — St,  Joseph's  College,  Hunter's  Hill,  near  Sydney,  is  a 
college  of  the  Koinan  Catholic  denomination.  There  are  eight  classes,  the  boys  averaging  from  10  to  20 
years  in  age.    The  curriculum  is  as  indicated  hereunder  : — i 

Gurrictiliim,  St.  Joseph's  College. 


Subject. 


Classes  (Ages  10-20)... 


Eeligion 

Trench 

Latin   ... 

German 

English 

History 

Greography 

Mathematics  ... 

Natural  Science 

Geology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Drawing 

Book-keeping... 

Stenography   ... 


Totals 


Hours  per  Week. 

VIII. 

VII. 

.VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

... 

... 

... 

3 

5 

4i 

44 

44 

... 

... 

5 

5 

5 

G 

6 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

(5) 

(5) 

(5) 

8 

8 

C 

4 

3 

4i 

4| 

44 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 

(2) 

(3) 

(3) 

8 

G 

8 

9 

9 

13 

13 

13 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

(3) 

(3) 

*•• 

(3) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

..• 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

... 

u 

14 

1* 

2 

... 

... 

1 

H 

H 

li 

1 

•  ■  • 

... 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

Mathematics  in  Classes  III,  IV,  V,  VI  includes,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Practical  and  Theoretical 
Geometry. 

Mathematics  in  Classes  I,  II  includes  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Algebra,  Applied  Mechanics, 
Trigonometry,  Geometry. 

Principal  teachers        ...         ...         ...         ...     12  hours  per  week.  ' 

Special  Teacher,  for  various  classes   ...  ...     25  „ 

Three  Teachers  in  Classes  I,  II  ...  ...     21  „  each. 

Teachers  in  Class  III  ..  ...  ...  ...     24  „  „ 

Teachers  in  Classes  IV,  V       ...  ...         ...     35  „  „ 

Teachers  in  Class  VI   ...  ...  ...         ...     34  „  ,, 

Teachers  in  Classes  VII,  VIII  30 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  contains  all  necessary  appliances  for  a  full  course  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  contains  the  instruments  necessary  for  illustrating  the  principles  of 
Magnetism,  IJlectricity,  Sound,  Light,  and  Heat,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Telescopes,  Spectro- 
scopes, also  a  working-model  Steam  Engine. 

The  Library  contains  a  number  of  volumes,  totalling  about  1,160.  They  include,  besides  "  The  History 
of  Ready  Reference"  and  a  very  large  number  of  religious  works,  the  complete  works  of  the  following 
authors: — Shakespere,  Dickens,  Scott,  De  Quincy,  Marion  Crawford,  Cardinal  Newman,  Chambers' 
Miscellany,  Thackeray,  Lord  Lytton,  Justin  McCarthy,  Father  Finn,  Dean  P.  Farrar,  Gerald  Griffin, 
Henty,  Ellis. 

Scientific  Works  on  the  following  subjects  exist,  viz. :  Astronomy — Lockyer,  Ball,  Airy,  Godfray. 
Surveying — Gillespie,  TJsill,  Johnson,  "Warren.  Chemistry — -Fresenius,  Eoscoe,  Tilden,  Newth,  Clowes 
and  Coleman  Thorpe,  Eemsen.  Physics— Deschanel,  Ganot,  Tyndal,  Tait,  Guthrie,  Glazebrook  and  Shaw, 
Wright.  Geology,  etc. — De  La  ]?eeke,  Lycll,  Geikie,  Mill,  Davis,  Judd,  Page,  Bird,  Thornton,  Curran, 
Watts.  Mechanics,  etc. — Ball,  Law,  Warren,  Goodeve.  Scientific  Magazines — The  Chemical  News, 
Scientific  American.  Literary  Criticism — Gerviuus,  Buwden,  Coleridge,  llansome.  Biographies — 
Leading  Churchmen,  Statesmen,  Soldiers,  Authors,  Explorers,  etc. 

The  following  Magazines  are  regularly  received  : — "Ave  Maria,"  "  Catholic  Fireside,"  "Review  of 
Reviews,"  and  few  others  occasionally, 

6. 


'  The  CommisaiouerB  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rector  for  th?  information  given,  hereby  acknowledged  with 
sany  thanks. 
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6.    St.  Ignatius  College,  8.J.,  Bivenicw,    Sydney. — The  curriculum  of  St.  Ignatius   College  dt 
Eiverview,  near  Sydney,  is  as  follws  : — 

Curriculum,  St.  Ignatius  College. 


Subject. 


Ele- 
ments. 


Prench    ... 

Latin  and  Ancient  History 

Greek 

English 

History  (Modern)  and  Geography 

Mathematics 

Elocutioni 

Special  Mathematics 

Physics  and  Chemistry,.. 

Drawing,!  or 

Technical  Drawingi 
Descriptive  Geometry  ... 


Writing  ... 


Totals 


15 
6 


Rudi- 

menta 

B. 


3i 
G 

6 
3 
6 


Rudi- 
ments 
A. 


31 
6 


6 
3 

6 


III 
Gram- 
mar. 


II 
Gram-    Junior, 
mar. 


3 
5 
4 
3 
2 
9i 


3 

6 

4 
3 

"n 


Sub- 
Senior. 


3 
6 

4 
2 
2 
i)i 


Senior, 
1905. 


Senior, 
1904. 


2 
G 
4 
3 
2 
9i 


Included 

in  Mathematic 

i. 

1 

1? 

U 

H 

U 

Bead- 

h 

u 

H 

H 

1* 

li 

ing  (2): 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

1^ 

Included  in  Mathematics. 


3 

6 
4 
2 
2 
10 


H 


H 


201 
2 


28i 


26i 
2 


2GA 


28* 


28^ 


281 


30 


29 


30 


30 


28^ 


Besides  the  above  there  are  the  following : — 

(1)  Eeligious  Doctrine  for  all  classes,  at  least  1|  hour. 

(2)  Singing  for  all  classes  below  Junior,  1^  hour. 

(3)  Writing  for  all  classes  below  III  Grammar,  2  hours. 

There  is  no  coalescing  of  classes,  except  in  the  case  of  the  two  Senior  Classes  in  Mathematics  and 
in  Classics.     In  Chemistry  and  Physics,  however,  the  upper  classes  are  redistributed  into  two  classes. 

The  daily  preparation  in  study  averages  nearly  5  hours  in  summer  and  4^-  in  winter.  All  "  home- 
work "  is  done  in  this  time.     "  Rudiments  "  and  "  Elements  "  have  1^  hour  less  than  this  every  day. 

The  time  for  the  Physies-and-Chemistry  class  is  taken  from  study-time  of  II  Grammar  and  Upper 
Classes,  2\  hours. 

The  regular  school  hours,  omitting  drawing,  singing,  and  study,  are  5,  excepting  on  the  two  half" 
days  each  week,  they  are  reduced  to  3. 

The  College  staif  consists  of  (1)  the  Eector,  who  is  the  general  administrator ;  (ii)  7  Masters  ; 
(iii)  4  Prefects  ;  (iv)  a  Prefect  of  Studies.  The  last  immediately  supervises  the  studies  and  is  responsible 
to  the  Eector. 

(2)  Masters  who  are  not  engaged  in  any  duties  of  Prefects  of  discipline  in  dormitories,  play-rooms, 
study-hall,  or  play-grounds,  teach  full  hours,  i.e.  some  ('three)  5  hours  and  others  4  hours. 

Those  engaged  in  duties  of  Prefects  teach  only  from  2  hours  to  3  hours  a  day.^ 

7.  The  Scots  College,  Sydney. — The  College,  Bellevue,  Eose  Bay,  Sydney,  is  a  Boys'  College  under 
aegis  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.  It  has  a  classical  and  modern  side,  the  curriculum  being  as 
hereunder: — 

Curriculum  of  Scots  College,  Sydney. 


{ 


Subject. 

Hours  per  Week. 

1 

Classes 

I. 

lib. 

Ila. 

Illb. 

Modem. 

Ilia. 

IV. 

V. 

Divinity          

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Latin 

5 

5 

5 

5 

... 

5 

7 

9 

Erench            

4 

5 

... 

5 

7 

9 

History            

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Eeading          

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  •* 

■  •• 

Writing           

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Transcription 

1 

5 

Spelling           

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

English  Composition... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

English  Grammar     

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geography      

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Commercial  English 

>•> 

•  >• 

2 

... 

Commercial  Geography        

•  •* 

2 

... 

Shorthand 

3 

... 

Bookkeeping 

... 

3 

... 

Commercial  Arithmetic        

2 

... 

Metric  Arithmetic     

... 

1 

... 

Geometry 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Algebra           

2 

2 

2 

... 

2 

2 

2 

Arithmetic      

7 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Mental  Arithmetic 

1 

1 

1 

Mensuration 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

'  Optional. 


'This  information  has  been  very  kindly  supplied  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gartlan,  S.J.,  Rector,  to  whom  the 


Commissioners'  thanks  are  here  expressed. 


'  Actually,  45  minutes  is  devoted  to  each  lesson. 
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Greeh  is  an  optional  subject.  Drawing  is  taught  to  all  boarders  for  1  hour  per  week.  To  Physics 
and  Chooiistry  J<  hours  a  week  are  devoted,  the  lessoas  being  given  in  the  evening. 

The  Principal  gives  20  lessons  a  week  (actually  15  hours).  Three  masters  teach  over  31  hours  a 
week,  and  one  about  31  hours. 

Visiting  maUers  give  lessons  in  Chemistry,  Drawing,  Drill,  and  llitle-practice. 

The  library  of  the  College  has  about  303  classical  and  seientifis  works.  The  chemical  laboratory 
is  so  fitted  that  pupils  miy  make  experiments  themselves,  and  their  course  in  Chemistry  includes  practical 
work. 

In  connection  with  the  College  is  a  Mountain  House,  to  which  students,  whose  homes  are  at  a 
distance,  go  during  vacation  and  are  encouraged  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  nature-study.  Boarders  of 
the  II  Division,  viz.,  those  under  14  years  of  age,  have  each  a  separate  garden  plot  to  which  they  devote 
time  not  taken  up  by  sports. 

Beeent  additions  to  the  equipment  of  the  college  are  an  armoury,  a  carpenter's  shop,  a  gymna- 
nasium,  etc.i 


8.  The  Sydnen  Grammar  School. — The  following  information  is  kindly  furnished  by  A.  B. 
Weigall,  Esquire,  M.A.,  the  Head-master  of  the  Sydney  Grammar  School,  in  response  to  the  Com- 
missioners' request.2 


Sydney 

Grammar  School. — Distribution 

of  Hour.. 

•. 

Subiecta. 

Hours  per  Week. 

Lower  School. 

Upper  School. 

! 

Sonimerce. 

Commerce. 

Classic. 

Classes  

IC     IB 

Sk 

1 

1 

^—^^ 

' . ' 

4,5. 

I. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

IVench     ,.. 

... 

3 

3 

... 

3 

3 

3 

Latin 

5 

5 

5 

... 

... 

6 

5 

5 

Greek      

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

4 

4 

4 

German 

... 

... 

2 

... 

... 

4 

4 

4 

English    ... 

8 

4 

4 

7 

5 

3 

3 

2 

History    ... 

... 

2 

1 

2 

3 

... 

2 

2 

Geograjihy          

2 

2 

... 

3 

4 

... 

... 

... 

Mathematics       

7 

7 

7 

11 

7 

8 

8 

8 

Chemistry           

... 

... 

... 

... 

I     « 

4 

4 

Physics 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

I 

Special  Arithmetic 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

Shorthand           

•  • 

... 

... 

H 

... 

... 

"Writing 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 

Besides  the  above  there  is  I  hour  revision  throughout. 

Some  of  the  above  subjects  are  alternative,  e.y.,  Greek  or  German,  History  or  Natural  Science, 
English  or  Natural  Science,  and  so  on. 
The  equipment  is: — 

A  (i)  Simple  apparatus  for  lecture  e.\:periments  in  elementary  physics. 

(ii)  A  fairly  equipped  laboratory  for  class  work  in  chemistry. 
53  (i)  Upjier  and  Lower  School  libraries  of  works  of  fiction,  travel  and  biography. 

(ii)  Special  reference  library  containing  both  classical  and  scientific  works  of  reference, 
(iii)  A  Lower  School  library  of  school  readers,  in  sets  of  thirty  for  class  use. 

The  hours  of  direct  class  teaching  are  : — 

Upper  School. — Head-master,  12  hours;  Senior  mathematical  master,  20  hours;  1  master,  22;  1 
23  ;  and  9,  25  hours'  per  week. 

JLower  School. — Master  of  lower  school,  18  hours;  9  assistant  masters,  each  25  hours  per  week. 

9. 


'  Commissioners  are  indebted  to  the  Eev.  A.  Ashworth  Aspinall,  B.A.,  Principal^of  the  College,  for  the  above 
information  hereby  thankfully  acknowledged. 

'Commissioners'  thanks  are  here  tendered  for  the  information  kindly  forwarded. 
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9.  The  Sydney  Church  of  England  Grammar  School,  North  Sydney. — The  curriculum  in  the 
different  divisions  of  the  Church  of  England  Grammar  School  of  North  Sydney  is  as  hereunder.i  As  in 
Sydney  Grammar  School  the  school  has  a  commercial  and  a  classical  side. 


Giirriculuvi,  Church 

of  Enyland  O 

•ainmar  School 

,  North  Sydney. 

Lower  School. 

Middle  School. 

Upper  School. 

Commercial 

side. 

Subjects, 

Hours  per  Week. 

Remrc.     jUpper  Remove. 

Mods.   Mods. 

Classes 

IIA.    IIB. 

1 

A.  B.  IIIB.  lie.  IIIA.  IVB.  IVA. 
J    >.               ,    J 

V.     VI. 

A.    B. 

1^                            -; 

French 

' 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Latin 

... 

4 

4 

5 

7 

■  •  • 

Greek 

English          

... 

2 

"2 

(3)1 
3 

(3) 
2 

"2 

History 

Geography    ... 

Mathematics...           

... 

2 

2 
G 

n 

7 

(3)1 
"8 

2 

"s 

2 
3 
9 

Physics          

Natural  Science       ...         

... 

0 

31 

... 

"3 

Drawing  or  woodwork 

u 

2 

... 

... 

1* 

Divinity 

•  >  • 

H 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing,  bookkeeping,  &c.,  dictation 

: 

^ 

... 

... 

... 

24 

Totals            

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Average  ages 

12^ 

14 

15 

10 

15 

The  subjects  marked  1  are  alternative  subjects.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Greek  is  taken  only  by 
about  12  pupils. 

The  classical  library  of  the  School  has  about  100  volumes,  and  the  scientific  library  about  the 
same  number.  There  is  some  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  Physics,  seta  of  "maps,"  illustrations  for 
botanical  anA  physiological  teaching,  a  laboratory  for  practical  work  in  Science.  There  is  a  general  library 
of  over  1,000  volumes,  and  a  fine  reading  room  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

The  whole  staff  of  14,  from  the  Head-master  downward,  are  teaching,  or  are  all  engaged  in  school 
work  for  25  hours  per  week  each.  A  drawing  master  attends  for  4  hours  a  week,  and  instruction  is  given 
in  gymnastics  and  drill  for  an  hour  a  day  after  school  hours. 


10.  All  Saints  College,  Bathurst. — All  Saints  College,  at  Bathurst,  is  an  example  of  a  college  at 
one  of  the  larger  towns  of  New  South  AVales.     There  are  five  forms,  the  ages  being  as  hereunder: — 

Lower  School.  Upper  School. 

Form I     II  III    IV    V. 

Age      IIU^I  13      14    15|. 

For  Science  subjects  the  pupils  attend  the  local  Technical  College,  a  State  Institution. 
The  ordinary  curriculum  is  about  as  follows  : 


Subjects. 
Latin,  or  as  alternative,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  or  other  commerc 

subject 
French 
English 

History,  or  as  alternative,  Chemistry 
Geology  (Upper  School  only) 
Eeading  and  Writing  (Lower  School) 
Geography  ... 
Mathematics 
Scripture      ...         ...         ...  ... 

Drill 


Hours  per  Week. 


3 
1 

o 


2 

8f 


Total 


24i 


In  addition  to  the  above.  Drawing,  Music,  Carpentry,  and  Typewriting,  are  also  taught,  outside  the 
ordinary  school  hours,  as  extras. 

No  special  provision  is  made  in  the  way  of  a  classical  or  scientific  Library,  but  in  the  former 
matter,  the  Head-master's  books  are  lent  to  the  students  when  desired,  and  Chemistry,  etc.,  are  learnt  at 
the  local  Technical  College. 

Apart  from  evening  preparations  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  teaching  by  all  members  of  the 
staff  are  24^  per  week. 2 

11. 


'  For  the  information  kindly  supplied  by  C.  H.  Hodges,  Esquire,  M.A.,  Head-master,  the  Commissioners  desire  to 
express  their  hearty  thanks. 

'  The  above  information  is  kindly  supplied  by  H.  E.  Britten,  B.A.,  Principal  of  the  College. 
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11.  Surwood  Ladies  College. — The  Burwood  Ladies  College,  near  Sydney,  is  a  denominational 
institution  (Methodist). 

The  hours  devoted  to  school-worlc  are  from  9-20-12  30  in  the  morning,  excluding  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  recess  from  11-1 11.5  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  from  130  to  .S-30.  Girls  preparing  for  examinations 
work  in  special  classes  for  six  months  in  the  year  from  3'4o-4'30. 

There  are  a  Kindergarten  and  six  Forms  in  the  school. 

The  Kindergarlen  is  worked  apart  from  the  main  school  in  a  separate  building.  The  children  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  trained  teacher,  who  is  assisted  by  two  or  three  students. 

In  Forms  I  and  II,  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  :  — 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  English,  Latin,  French,i  History,  Geography,  Geology  or  Botany,  and 
Scripture,  in  their  very  elementary  stages,  Essay  or  Letter-writing,  and  Beading,  Writing,  Spelling 
(much  attention  being  bestowed  on  these  last),  Drawing  (Ambidextral  and  Brush  Work),  and  Sewing. 

In  Form  III,  the  subjects  set  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  lower  Forms,  the  standard,  however, 
being  higher.  An  easy  English  author  is  studied,  and  less  attention  is  given  to  Spelling,  Beading, 
Writing,  etc. 

In  Form  IV,  the  subjects  taught  are  the  same  as  those  already  named,  but  their  method  of 
treatment  is  far  more  advanced.  English  includes  Grammar  and  the  study  of  the  author  set  for  the 
Junior  Examination. 'i     Much  less  attention  is  paid  to  Beading,  Writing,  and  Spelling. 

Form  V. — Girl.'^  who  enter  for  the  Junior  University  Examination  are  taken  from  the  Upper 
Division  of  this  Form.  Seven  or  eight  subieets  are  studied  by  each  girl,  and  those  who  enter  for  the 
Public  Examination  are  permitted  for  the  last  six  months  before  their  examination  to  specialise  in  these 
"  Junior"  subjects.  During  this  time  they  attend  the  special  after-school  classes.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  are : — 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Latin,  English,  History,  Geography,  Geology  or  Botany,  Euclid,  French, 
Greek,  Scripture,  Physiology,  Music  (Theory),  Spelling.  The  first  seven  subjects  and  Scripture  and 
Spelling  are  compulsory  unless  a  special  arrangement  has  been  made  to  the  contrary. 

Form  VI. — From  the  Upper  Division  of  this  Form,  the  pupils  who  enter  for  the  University 
Senior  Examination  are  taken.  The  Text-books  used  are  those  recommended  by  the  University  for  the 
Senior  Examination  and  others  of  the  same  standard.     The  classes  include  the  following  subjects  : — 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid,  Astronomy,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Scripture,  English,  History 
(European  and  Ancient),  Geography,  Geology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Theory  of  Music,  and  Model  and 
Freehand  Drawing. 

AVhen  entering  Form  VI  the  girls  are  allowed  to  choose  special  subjects  for  study,  the  number  of 
subjects  varying  from  iive  to  ten,  according  to  the  ability  and  taste  of  the  pupil.  The  spare  hours  thus 
obtained  are  used  by  the  pupil  for  reading  in  any  subjects  for  which  she  has  shewn  aptitude,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  which  need  special  strengthening.  The  aim  throughout  is  to  make  the  work  done  as  practical 
and  broad  as  is  possible  in  the  short  time  of  school  work. 

Each  pupil  has  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  drilling  in  Breathing  Exercises  and  in  Sandow  and  other 
Physical  Exercises,  twice  a  week.  For  this  purpose  a  class  of  not  more  than  ten  girls  at  a  time  goes 
twice  each  day  to  a  specially  qualified  teacher.  In  addition  to  this,  a  class  for  Free  Exercises  is  held  for 
half-an-hour  once  a  week  in  the  open  air,  and  Gymnastics  is  taught  as  an  "  extra"  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  Drawing-classes,  special  Drawing  and  Painting  lessons  are 
given  as  extra  subjects. 

The  Theory  of  Music  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Trinity  College  Junior  Examination  is  taught 
(luring  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  These  classes  are  replaced  by  Class-singing  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year.     The  Theory  of  Music  beyond  the  Junior  Standard  is  taken  as  an'  extra  subject.      > 

Music  (Pianoforte,  Violin,  Organ),  and  Elocution,  are  taught  as  extra  subjects  under  several 
Masters  and  Mistresses. ^ 

12.  The  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College,  Croydon. — The  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  of  Croydon, 
near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  is  a  well-equipped  college,  with  fine  grounds,  and  is  under  the  ajgis,  as 
the  name  implies,  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination.     Its  classes  are  as  shown  hereunder : — 

Class  V  (lowest). — Beading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Needlework,  Freehand  Drawing,  and 
Elementary  Lessons  in  History,  Geography,  Grammar,  and  French  (including  conversation). 

Class  IV. — English  (Reading,  Spelling,  Grammar),  Object  Lessons,  Writing,  English  History, 
Geography,  French,  including  conversation. 

Lower  III  Class. — English  (Beading,  Spelling,  Grammar,  Composition),  Writing,  English  History, 
Geography,  Botany  or  Physiology,  French  (including  conversation),  German  or  Latin, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Theory  of  Music,  Needlework,  Class-Singing. 

Upper  III  Class. — As  Lower  II,  with  Writing,  Heading,  and  one  science  only. 

Lower  II  Class. — English  (Spelling,  Grammar,  Composition,  Literature),  English  History,  Geography, 
Geology,  Botany  or  Physiology,  French  (including  conversation),  German  or  Latin,  Arithmetic, 
Euclid,  Algebra,  Theory  of  Music,  Needlework,  Class-Singing. 

The 

'French  is  an  optional  snbject ;  the  students  in  the  four  lower  Forms  who  do  not  take  French  do  Map-drawing. 

'A  Public  Examination  held  by  the  University  of  Sydney. 

•The  Commissioners  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Rodd,  President  of  the  College,  for  the  preceding 
information      The  Commissioners'  thanks  are  hereby  acknowledged. 
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The  work  la  the  upper  classes  is  as  hereunder : — 


Subjects. 


II  B. 


II  A. 


II  A  (Special) 
University 

Junior 

Examination 

Class. 


University 

Senior 
Kxainination 

Class. 


Bomarks. 


Hours  per  Week. 


Latin  or  German ... 

English 

French  (including  Conversation  and  Literature) 

History  (Ancient  and  Modern)... 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 

Algebra 

G-eometry... 

Geography  and  Physiography    ... 

Trigonometry 

Geology  and  Palaeontology 

Physiology 

Harmony  and  Counterpoint 

Needlework 

Composition 

Class  Singinsr 

Shorthand... 

Bookkeeping 

Drawing  and  Painting     ... 

Gymnastics 

Dancing     ... 

Elocution  ... 

Dressmaking 

Scripture  ... 


There  are  also  classes  in  Pianoforte,  'Cello,  and  Violin-playing.  Drawing,  Painting,  Gymnastics, 
Dancing,  Elocution,  Solo  Singing,  Shorthand  (Cambridge  Orthic),  and  Book-keeping.  These  subjects 
are  extras.  Pupils  in  Muoic  and  Gymuastics  receive  two  lessons  a  week  from  a  master  or  mistress. 
Dancing  is  taught  only  from  April  to  September.  Classes  for  Dressmaking,  Cooking,  Swimming, 
Ambulance  work,  etc.,  are  formed  at  intervals. 

Class-room  provision  is  now  being  made  for  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Astronomy. 

The  College  contains  about  100  rooms,  twenty-four  of  which  are  set  apart  for  school  purposes, 
including  a  large  school  hall,  whii-h  contains  a  pipe-organ  of  twenty-five  stops.  The  school-room  and  class- 
rooms are  nearly  wholly  supplied  with  single  desks  on  the  American  system,  seats  in  the  new  wing  being 
of  the  latest  model  and  adjustable  both  as  regards  "  height"  and  "  distance."  The  floor  space  per  pupil 
is  56  square  feet ;  the  cubic  space  807  cubic  ieet.i 

The  equipment  includes  large  and  medium  relief  maps,  a  collection  of  fossil  and  modern  shells,  a 
good  microscope  with  petrological  and  histological  slides,  about  1,000  specimens  of  rocks,  a  library,  a 
(chemical  laboratory,  various  historical  documents,  mathematical  models,  a  properly  equipped  studio  from 
the  antique  and  modern,  for  drawing  and  painting,  plate-glass  blackboards  ruled  for  teaching  of  modern 
geometry  and  harmony,  three  cloak  rooms,  and  the  latest  and  best  appliances  for  sanitation. 

The  College  has  both  day  pupils  and  boarders. 2 

The  teaching  staff  consists  of  the  Principal,  Lady  Superintendent,  eight  resident  teachers,  and 
twelve  visitinjr  teachers. 


13.  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers  for  Ladies  Schools. — The  "Teachers'  Association  of  New 
Soutli  Wales,"  a  body  not  connected  with  the  State  schools,  established  a  committee  known  as  the 
Training  Board.  In  its  earlier  stages  of  its  work,  this  Board  undertook  the  examination  of  and  the 
granting  of  diplomas  to  persons  who  had  received  adequate  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  young 
children.  The  theoretical  instruction  of  these  was  undertaken  by  Miss  Margaret  Hodge,  who  had  had 
special  experience  both  in  Entjland  and  Europe,  qualifying  her  as  an  instructor  in  training.  The  present 
course  is  given  at  "  Shirley,"  EdgeclifTe-road,  Sydney,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hodge,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Newcomb,  who  also  had  special  experience. 

The  professional  training  of  secondary  teachers  lasts  one  year  ;  candidates  must  be  graduates  of  a 
University. 

The  course  includes  : — 

(a)  Practical  Work-Observation  of  Lessons.     Preparation  of  Lessons  and  teaching  under  supervision. 
(h)  Theoretical  Work : — Physiology,  Psychology,  Logic  and  Ethics,  History  of  Education,  Methods 
of  teaching  the  various  school  .subjects,  Class  Organisation,  and  Management. 

Up  to  Christmas,  1903,  five  students  had  taken  the  Secondary  Diploma.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  three  students  passing  through  the  course  qualifying  for  secondary  teaching. 

Courses  are  also  given  qualifying  for  primary  teaching,  the  preliminary  condition  being  that 
students  must  have  passed  the  Junior  Examination  at  the  University  of  Sydney,  or  an  equivalent  examina- 
tion. The  following  is  taken  from  the  prospectus  kindly  supplied  by  the  Directress,  Miss  Hodge,  to 
whom  the  Commissioner  desires  to  express  his  thauks  for  information  supplied  with  regard  to  the  course. 

Students  who  take  either  of  the  Courses  in  its  entirety  are  qualified  to  present  themselves  for  the 
corresponding  examination  for  Teachers,  half-yearly  by  the  Training  Board  of  the  Teachers'  Association, 
New  South  Wales.  Lectures 


'  Reckoning  corridors  also,  these  figures  should  be  63,  and  917  respectively. 

'For  the  above  information  the  Commissioner  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Principal,  John  Harden,  M.A,  LL-D. 
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Lectures  are  given  both  on — 

(a)  The  Theory  of  Education. 

This  subject  includes  such  study  as  Physiology  and  Psychology  as  may  help  the  Teacher  to 
understand  the  development  of  the  Child's  Body  and  Mini;  of  Logic,  as  may  lead  to  a  clear  presentation 
of  the  subjects  of  Instruction  ;  of  Ethics,  as  may  guide  in  the  formation  of  character. 

(b)  Hislonj  of  Education. 

A  general  study  of  the  chief  educational  movements  in  Europe  to  the  present  day,  and  of 
educational  systems  in  actual  operation  in  Europe,  Australia,  and  America. 

A  special  study  of  the  life  and  writings  of  one  or  more  of  the  greater  educational  reformers,  e.g., 
Pcstalozzi,  Froebel,  Herbart. 

(c)  Practice  of  Education. 

(I)  Primary  and  Secondary  Teachers. 

School  Organisation ;  Classification  of  Pupils ;  School  and  Domestic  Hygiene ;  Time 
Tables  ;  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Usual  School  Subjects  ;  Drawing  up  of  Syllabuses  ; 
Preparation  of  Lessons  ;  Preparation  of  Apparatus  and  Illustrations  ;  Setting  of  Home 
AV'ork  ;  Drawing  up  and  Correcting  Examination  Papers  ;  Manual  Work  in  Schools  ; 
Organisation  of  School  Games  ;  the  Use  of  the  Play-ground. 

(II)  Primary  Teachers  (only). 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Kindergarten  Work  ;  the  Drawing  up  of  Schemes  of  Work  ; 
Preparation  of  Kindergarten  Lessons;  Methods  of  beginning  the  various  School 
Subjects  ;  Is  eedlework  ;  Clay  and  Cardboard  Modelling  ;  Drawing  and  Brushwork  ; 
Kindergarten  Games;  Gardening. 

In  addition  to  these.  Primary  students  attend  lectures  on  Nature  Knowledge,  Hygiene, 
Elementary  Geometry,  History,  Literature,  and  on  one  foreign  language. 

Instruction  nnd  practice  is  given  to  all  students  in  the  use  of  the  Blackboard,  in  Voice  manage- 
ment, in  systems  of  Physical  Exercise,  and  in  Class  Singing.  (Primary  students  are  expected  to  possess 
a  sound  elementary  knowledge  of  Music  before  they  enter  for  training.) 

The  library  of  educational  works,  and  the  books  of  rofereaee  generally,  are  accessible  to  the 
students. 

The  students  are  required  to  attend  regularly  for  practical  worlt,  to  watch  series  of  lessons  given 
by  trained  teachers  to  the  children  in  the  School  and  Kindergarten. i  After  a  period  of  probation  they 
are  allowed  to  teach  for  a  short  period  daily  under  supervision. 

The  Kindergarten  students  are  trained  to  teach  in  the  Transition  Class,  connecting  the  Kinder, 
garten  with  the  School ;  and  Primary  and  Secondary  Teachers  study  enough  of  the  Kindergarten  to 
understand  the  foundation  on  which  the  School  may  build. 

The  above  gives  an  indication  of  what  is  done  in  the  way  of  special  training. 

14.  Conclusion. — In  order  to  understand  the  relationship  of  Secondary  education  in  the  State  of 
New  South  Wales  to  that  in  Europe,  a  comparative  study  is  necessary.  Hence  Chapters  IX  to  XXVIII 
should  be  read.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  whether  we  review  the  equipments,  the  curricula,  or 
the  scheme  of  training  teachers,  the  result  is  the  same,  viz.,  the  secondary  schools  of  this  State  are  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  of  Europe. 

The  defects  of  secondary  education  with  us  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  Chapter,  viz.,  XXX. 

'  It  may  be  remarked  that  we  are  not  here  concerned  with  Kindergarten  teaching.  It  may  be  mentioned,  liowever, 
that  the  Kindergarten  Union  has  a  training  college  at  Roslyn  Gardens,  Sydney,  the  Directress  being  Miss  Frances 
Newton.  The  Free  Kindergarten  of  the  Union  and  a  special  practising  school  at  the  college  are  utilised  for  practical 
training.     Miss  l^ewtpn,  wX  her  asiistaut,  Mi^a  Jenkins,  are  professionally  trained  Kindergartners, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The   State   High   Schools   of  New   South  Wales. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

Establhhment. — The  Public  Instruction  Act  of  1880  made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  High 
Schools  in  New  South  Wales,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

25.  High  Schools  for  boys  may  be  established  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given  in  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
in  history,  in  literature,  in  mathematics,  and  in  physical  science,  together  with  such  other  subjects  as  the  Minister  may 
from  time  to  time  direct. 

26.  High  Schools  for  girls  may  be  established  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given  in  modern  languages,  history, 
music,  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  physical  science,  together  with  such  other  subjects  as  the  Minister  may  from  time 
to  time  direct. 

27.  The  fees  to  be  charged  and  the  discipline  to  be  maintained  in  High  Schools,  and  for  the  higher  classes  in  Superior 
Public  Schools,  and  all  other  matters  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  efficient  conduct  of  such  schools  shall  be  determined  by 
Regulations  approved  by  the  Governor. 

With  little  loss  of  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  High  Schools  were  established  in  Sydney. 
Maitland,  Bathurst,  and  Goulburn.  In  the  two  latter  towns  High  Schools  have  ceased  to  exist,  but  in 
the  two  former  towns  the  High  Schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  firmly  established. 

Jligh  Schools,  Sydney. — The  Boys'  Public  High  School,  Sydney,  is  a  comparatively  new  structure, 
of  one  story,  containing  seven  fair  sized  class  rooms,  and  a  moderately  sized  general  assembly  room,  and  is 
situated  on  grounds  adjacent  to  the  Technical  College,  Ultimo,  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the  busiest 
industrial  spots  in  the  City.  The  playground  is  asphalted  and  is  destitute  of  shade  trees,  and  in  the  western 
j)art  of  the  ground  a  very  small  detached  wooden  building,  with  most  meagre  supply  of  apparatus,  does 
duty  for  a  gymnasium. 

The  Girls'  Public  High  School,  Sydney,  is  entered  from  two  streets,  Castlereagh  and  Elizabeth 
Streets,  in  close  proximity  to  King-street,  which  thoroughfares  are  traversed  by  trams.  The  building  is  a 
very  old  structure  of  one  story,  and  quite  out  of  date  for  teaching  purposes. 

Regulations. — The  following  are  the  regulations  affecting  the  administration  of  the  State  High 
Schools : — 

High  Schools. 

27.  Candidates  shall  be  eligible  for  admission  to  a  High  School  who  have  completed  one  year's  attendance  in  the 
third  class  of  a  Public  School,  or  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  course  prescribed  for  such  class  in 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Dictation  ;  and  in  either  History  or  Geography. 

28.  Examinations  for  admission  to  Higli  Schools  as  well  as  for  Scholarships  and  Bursaries  shall  be  held  half-yearly, 
in  June  and  December.  Scholarships  and  Bursaries  may  be  awarded  to  those  who  gain  the  most  marks  at  examination, 
and  show  the  requisite  proficiency,  as  follows  : — 

Scholarships. 

To  Sydney  High  Schools — 7  to  boys  and  8  to  girls  in  June,  and  8  to  boy.s  and  7  to  girls  in  December. 
To  Maitland  High  Schools — 5  to  boys  and  5  to  girls  in  June,  and  5  to  boys  and  5  to  girls  in  December. 

Bursaries. 

To  Metropolitan  and  Sub-metropolitan  children  to  attend  Sydney  High  Schools,  Sydney  Grammar  School,  or  any 
Superior  Public  School  in  city  or  suburbs  as  desired — G  to  boys  and  6  to  girls  in  June,  and  6  to  boys  and  tJ  to  girls 
in  December. 

To  country  children  to  attend  the  same  schools— 3  to  boys  and  3  to  girls  in  June,  and  3  to  boys  and  3  to  girls  in 
December. 

To  Maitland  High  Schools — 3  to  boys  and  3  to  girls  in  June,  and  3  to  boys  and  3  to  girls  in  Decembsr. 

29.  Subjects  of  examination  for  Scholarships  and  Bursaries  at  the  examination  of  June,  1904,  and  at  subsequent 
examinations,  shall  be  as  follows  :— 

(1)  Grammar. — To  parse  the  more  difficult  words  in  a  passage  of  about  six  lines.     To  distinguish  the  true  subjects 

and  the  true  predicates  in  sentences.     To  exemplify  the  correct  usage  of  picked  words. 

(2)  Dictation. — To  write  a  passage  of  about  fourteen  lines,  dictated  from  some  standard  author  or  from  an  ordinary 

newspaper,  with  correct  spelling  and  punctuation. 

(3)  Arithmetic. — To  solve  questions  in  proportion,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  and  interest. 

(4)  History. — Henry  VII  to  Victoria  inclusive  ;•  History  of  Australia,  as  taught  in  Public  Scliools. 

(5)  Euclid.  — Book  I,  Definitions,  &c.  ;  Propositions  1  to  20  inclusive. 

(6)  Alr/ehra. — First  four  rules. 

(7)  French". — Maemillan's  Progressive  French  Course,  No.  1,  lessons  1  to  14  inclusive,  and  Mrs.  Boyd's  "  Cause?-ies 

Familifcres,"  chapters  1  to  5  inclusive. 

(8)  Latin"'. — Abbott's  "ViaLatina"  to  Exercise  21,  page  29. 

*  Candidates  may  elect  to  be  examined  in  either  French  or  Latin,  but  not  in  both. 

30.  No  candidate  will  be  permitted  to  compete  for  a  Sydney  Scholarship  or  Bursary  who  lives  nearer  to  a  country 
High  School  than  to  Sydney  ;  vice  versa,  no  Sydney  candidate  may  compete  for  a  country  Bursary  or  Scholarship. 

Every  applicant  for  either  a  Scholarship  or  a  Bursary  must  state  in  his  application  what  school  he  intends  to  enter. 

31.  liursars  electing  to  attend  a  High  School,  and  all  Scholars  are  expected  to  attend  the  High  School  nearest  by  a 
practicable  route  to  their  places  of  residence.  In  exceptional  circumstances,  however,  the  Minister  may,  on  application 
being  made,  sanction  a  departure  from  this  rule.  The  application  should  accompany  the  form  notifying  intention  to 
compete. 

32.  A  scholarship  will  be  tenable  for  three  years,  subject  to  good  reports  from  teachers,  and  will  entitle  a  pupil  to  a 
free  grant  of  text-books  and  to  free  education  in  a  Higli  School.  The  examination  for  scholarships  will  be  open  to  all  boys 
and  girls  under  14  years  of  age  on  the  day  of  examination. 
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33.  A  Bursary  will  be  tenable  for  three  years,  subject  to  good  reports  from  teachers,  and  will  entitle  a  pupil  to  a 
free  grant  of  text-books  and  to  free  education  "in  a  High  School,  a  Superior  Public  School,  or  in  the  Sydney  Grammar 
School.  When  a  pupil  holding  a  Bursary  must  necessarily  board  away  from  home  in  order  to  attend  one  of  these  schools, 
an  allowance  not  e.xceeding  £30  a  year,  in  addition  to  free  education  and  text-books,  will  be  made,  but  when  it  is  not 
necessarj'  on  account  of  distance,  to  board  away  from  home,  the  allowance  will  not  exceed  £10  a  year. 

3+.  No  pupil  will  be  awarded  a  Bursary  whose  ])areuts  or  guardians  are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  his  education  ;  but, 
subject  to  this  pro%-iso,  the  examination  for  Bursaries  will  be  open  to  all  boys  and  girls  under  14  years  of  age  who  have 
attended  a  Public  School  with  reasona))le  regularity  for  the  two  years  preceding  the  date  of  examination. 

35.  The  fee  to  be  charged  at  a  High  School  shall  be  £3  3s.  per  quarter,  payable  in  ad\ance. 

36.  The  fees  shall  in  no  case  bo  the  property  of  the  teachers,  but  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Cashier  for  payment  into 
the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund. 

37.  Tlie  parents  or  guardians  of  candidates  for  Bursaries  or  Scholarships  must  fill  in  and  forward  to  the  Under 
Secretary  the  necessary  forms  of  application  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  examination.  Such  forms  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

A  .synopsi.s  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  Boys'  Public  High  School,  Sydney,  together  with  the 
syllabus  of  work  from  July  to  December,  1903,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  pages  : — 

SYNOPSIS,  SYDNEY  BOYS'  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Subject 


No.  of  Hours  per  Week  devoted  to  each  Subjeet. 


Form  VI  A.     Form  VI  B.      Fonn  V  A.       Form  V  B.     Form  IV  A.     Fonu  IV  B.     Form  III  A. 


Latin    

French 

English     

English  Literature    

Ancient  History    

English  History 

Physical  (Geography 

Geography  

Statics  and  Dynamics  

Trigonometry     

Algebra   

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 

Geometry    

Physics    

Special  Subjects 

Greek  

Gennan    

Total 


2 

o 

.9 

2 

2 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

29 

27 

2 
3 
3 

2 

2* 

3 

2 


29 


29 


29 


29 


*The  boys  who  take  Physics  do  not  learn  Knjjlish  Histor}'. 

SYLLABUS  OF  WORK,  SYDNEY  BOYS'  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL,  FROM  JULY  TO  DECEMBER,  1903. 

Form  VI  A. 
Greek.— Author  :  Plato,  The  Apology.     Composition:  Sidgwick's  Greek  Prpsc  Composition.     7Vai!s?a<ion  and  composition 

at  sight. 
Latin. — Authors  :  Cicero,  Pro  Sestio;  Virgil,  Aeneid,  Book  vi.    Composition:  Continuous  passages  up  to  Senior  Standard. 

Sii/ht  translation. 
Ancient  History.— OmaB'sS^Js^ory  o/ Greece,  and  Bury 'a  History  of  Greece:   From  the  Supremacy  of  Pericles  to  the 

Downfall  of  Athens,  B.C.  404.     How  and  Leigh's  History  of  Home :  From  the  Tribuneship  of  Ti.  Gracchus  to  Death 

of  Julius  CiEsar      ,Shucl:hurgh's  History  of  Home  :  From  Death  of  Caesar  to  Battle  of  Actium. 
French.— ^K(/iO)-s  :  CoppiSe,  Contes  Choisis  ;  Corneille,  Cinna.    Composition  :  Blouet's  Class  Book  of  French  Composition, 

full  course.     Composition  and  Translation  at  sight.     French  Literature  :  Saintsbury,  French  Historical  Grammar. 
GEB.W.A-S.— Authors  :  Heine,  Harzreise;  Grillparzer,  Sappho.    Composition:  Buchheim's  German  Composition  and  Heimann's 

German  Composition,  full  course.     Compositioa  and  Translation  at  sight.    German  Literature  :  Scherer.     German 

Historical  Grammar,  Trechmann. 
English. — Authors  :    Shakespeare's  Tempest,   Arnold's  Poems.      Literature  :  Gosse's  Modern  Literature,  and  Stopford 

Brooke's  Primer.     From  Chaucer  to  the  present  day. 
Statics. — Moments,  Conples,  General  Conditions  of  Equilibrium,  Centre  of  Gravity,  Machines,  Friction,  Work,  Smooth 

Hinges,  Funicular  Polygon,  Tension  of  ]<]lastio  Strings,  Graphic  Solution,  The  Wedge,  Virtual  Work. 
Dynamics. —The  Laws  of  Motion,  Impulse,  Work  and  Energy,  Parabolic  Motion,  Projectiles,  Collision  of  Elastic  Bodies, 

Tlie  Hodograph  and  Normal  Accelerations,  The  Conical  Pendulum,  Circular  Motion,  Simple  Harmonic  Motion, 

Pendulums. 
Trigonometry.— Including  Solution  of  Triangles  and  Circles,  Summation  of  Series,  De  Moivre's  Theorem,  E.xponential 

Values  of  Sine  and  Cosine,  Factors  of  a,"— 1,  Theory  of  Proportional  Parts,  Geometrical  Applications,  Antiparallcls, 

Cosine  Circle,  &c.  ;  Brocard  Points. 
Algebra.- Including  the  Progressions,  Combinations  and  Permutations,  Binomial  Theorem,  Tlie  Properties  and  Use  of 

Logarithms,  Summation  of  Series,  Indeterminate  Equations  of  the  first  degree,  Interest  and  Annuities,  Exponential 

and  Log.,  Series,  Easy  Limits. 
Geometky. — Euclid  Books  i,  ii,  m,  iv,  vi,  and  xi,  with  Exercises  up  to  Senior  Standard. 
Arithmetic  and  Mensuration-. — Selected  questions  to  Standard  of  University  Senior  Public  Examination. 
Physics.— Properties  of  Matter,  Sound,  Heat,  and  Light.     Electricity  and  Magnetism. 


FoRr  VI  B. 
'Lkvis.— Author :  Livy,  Book  xxvi,  eh.   1-37.     Composition  :   Bradley's  Arnold— Book  Work,  and  Exercises  49  to  59, 

continuous  passages.      Translation  at  siyht. 
Ancient  History. — Oman's  History  of  Greece  :  From  the  Legislation  of  Solon  to  The  Outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  AVar. 

Hoio  and  Leii/h's  History  of  Home,  Chapt.  xxxiii  to  xli  :    From  The  Tribuneship  of  Ti.  Gracchus  to  Death  of 

Julius  Civsar. 
French. — 7ierf/io«'«  Specimens  of  Modern  French  Prose.     Comjwsition:  Selections  from  Blouet's  Class  Book.    Composition 

and  Translation  at  sight. 
German.- //rt!/// :  Das  Wirtshaus  im  Spessart.     Compoiition:  Otto's  Materials  for  Gennan  Composition.    Translation  Bxvl 

Continuous  Prose  Composition  at  sight. 
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EtajLisiL—Shakeupmre's  Coriolanus,   Acts  i,   ii,   iii,   iv,  Sc.   1-4.      Literature. :    Writers  before  Conquest.     Metre  and 

Character  of  Early  Knglish  Poetry  :  lieowulf,  Caedmon,  Cynewulf.      War  Poetry  :   Baeda,  Alfred,   and   English 

Chronicle.       From  Conquest  to   Chaucer  :   ReIigiou.s  and    Story-telling  Poetry,    Literature  and  Friars,   English 

Story-telling,  Layanion,  Cycles  of  Romance,  English  Lyrics,  King's  English,  Langland,  Wyclif,  Chaucer. 
Statics. — Definitions,  Parallelogram  of  Forces,  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces,  Tlie  Triangle  of  Forces,  Lami's 

Theorem,  Polygon  of  Forces,  Rectangular  Resolution  of  Forces,  Parallel  Forces. 
UyNAMlcs.— Definitions,  Parallelogram  of  Velocities,    Triangle,   Polygon  and  Parallelepiped  of  Velocities,   Rectangular 

Resolution  of  Velocities,  Relative  Velocity,  Angular  Velocity,  Acceleration,  Motion  under  initial  velocity  and 

constant  acceleiution.  Motion  under  gravity.  Motion  down  Smooth  Inclined  Plane,  Lines  of  Quickest  Descent. 
TriCxONOMETRy.  -Ratios  of  two  angles,  S  and  T  formulas  Angles  Unlimited  in  Magnitude,  Multiple  and  sub-Multiple 

Angles,  Solution  of  Equations  (subsidiary  angle).  Inverse  Notation,  on  Sides  and  Angles  of  a  Triangle,  Heights 

and  Distances,  Logarithms  (elementary).  Solution  of  Triangles. 
Algebra.— Ratio  and  Proportion,  Variation,  The  Progressions,  Piles  of    Shot,  Summation  of  Series  involving  2n,  2ji', 

2tt',  Scales  of  Notation,  Surds  and  Imaginary  Quantities,  Use  of  Cube  Roots  of  Unity,  Theory  of  Quadratics  and 

Miscellaneous  Theorems. 
Geometky.— Euclid— BooUs  I,  II.  Ill,  IV,  V  (Definitions),  VI  with  exercises.     Theorems  concerning  the  Triangle  and  its 

Circles,  Nine  Points  Circle,  Maxima  and  Minima. 
Arithmetic. — Questions  from  Haugh,   Murray,  Lock  and  Pendlebury.     Pendlebury — Chapter  on  Problems.     Selected 

questions  on  Clocks,  Motions  round  a  Circle,  Trains,  Boats,  and  Streams. 
Mensuration. — Volumes  of  Pyramid  or  Cone,  Frustum  of  Pyramid  or  Cone,  Wedge,  Prismoid,  Sphere,  Zone  and  Segment 

of  Sphere,  with  practical  applications. 
Physics. — Electricity  and  Magnetism  as  required  for  University  Senior  Public  Examination. 

Form  V  A. 

CxKY.t.K.— Author  :  Xenophon,  Hellenics    Bk.  IL     laitla  Graeca,  pt.  I,  Ex.  45-65.     Contracted  Verbs,  and  Verbs  in  yiti. 

Composition  and  Translation  at  sight. 
Lati^!.— Author  :  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  ch.  i-xxi.    Composition  :  Bradley's  Arnold  to  Ex.  xxii.    Easy  passages  of  Continuous 

Prose.     Translation  at  sight. 
French. — 

Vpiper—Aitfhor  :  An  pole  en  ballon,  pp.  1-71.     Compos'tion  :  Macmillan's  Second  Year,  Ex.  xxiv-L,  with  Book  work. 

Macmillan's  Third  Year,  Ex.  l-viii.     Continuous  passages  translated  from  Author. 
Lower — Author  :   Au  pole  en  ballon,  pp.   1-62.     Composition  :    Macmillan's  Second  Year,  Ex.  xxiv-XL,  with  Book 

work.     Passages  for  translation  modelled  on  original. 
English. — Author :  Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  Acts  i,  Ti,  HI,  iv,  v,  Sc.  1-3.     Paraphrasing :  Composition,  Essays,  &c. 
German. — Author  :  Hermann  der  Cherusker.     Ottu's  German  Grammar,  Les.  3S-51,  on  use  of  the  Definite  Article,  Tenses 

of  Verbs,  Subjunctive  Mood,  Prepositions.     Composition  and  'I'ranslatiun  at  sight. 
English  History. — Henry  VII  to  George  II,  with  special  attention  to  cause  and  effect,  the  historical  importance  of  chief 

events,  battles,  &c.,  and  the  historical  position  of  the  chief  men,  explaining  the  present  by  reference  to  the  past. 
Trigonometky. — Measurement  of  Angles,  Circular  Measure,  Trig.  Ratios  of  0°,  30',  45°,  60°,  00°  ;  Practical  Applications, 

Easy  Identities,  Trigonometrical  Equations,  Use  of  Signs  +  and  -,  General  expressions  for  Angles  in  a  Quadrant, 

Ratios  of  two  Angles,  Sin.  (A  +  Bj,  S  and  T  formula'.  Ratios  of  Multiple  Angles. 
Algebra. — To  Standard  of  Universily  Junior  Public   Examination  in  Factors,   Fractions,  Equations  of  one  unknown 

Quantity,  Simple  and  Quadratic,  and  easy  Problems  leading  to  such  Equations,  Easy  Simultaneous  Etinatious  and 

Problems,  Indices,  Surds,  Theory  of  Quadratic  Equations,  Solution  of  Easy  Equations  by  (graphs. 
Geometry.— A'Hr/j'rf  :  Revision  of  Books  I,  II,  and  III,  with  full  Book-work.     B  IV,  1-10.     Deductions  on  Books  I,  II, 

and  III. 
Arithmetic. — Unitary  Method,   Cimtractod  Methods  in  Multiplication,   Division,  and  Square  Root,  Time  and  Work, 

Interest  and  Disoount,  Profit  and  Loss,  Stocks  and  Shares,  Clocks,  Trains  and  Thermometers  to  Standard  required 
'  by  University  Junior  Public  Examination. 

Mensuration.  -Practical  Questions  on  roonip,  fields,  boxes,  tanks,  rivers.     Areas  of  circular  rings,  sectors,  segments,  and 

similar  figures.     Volumes  of  parallelepipeds,   prisms,   cylinders,  solid  ring,  pyramid,  cone,  frustum  of  pyramid 

or  cone. 
Physics. — Magnetism  :  Natural  and  Artificial  M.ignets,  Making  Magnets,  Magnetic  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  Induction, 

Broken  Magnets,  Magnetic  Curves  and  Lines  of  Force,  Bar  and  Horse-shoe  Magnets,  Consequent  Poles,  Keeping 

Magnets,   Geographic  and  Magnetic   Poles,   Inclination  Compass.      Current  Electricity  :  Simple  Cell,   Chemical 

Action  of  Cell,  Bichromate,  Leclanehe,  Dry  and  Daniel's  Cells,  Local  Action — cause  and  remedy— Polarisation^ 

E 
cause  and  remedies— Cells  in  Series  and  Parallel,  Ohm's  Law  — -  =  C,  Oersted's  Experiment — energy  outside 

R 

Conductor,  Electro-Magnets,    Galvanometers,  Units— quantity,   current,   EMF  resistance   and   power.   Fall  of 

Potential. 

Special  Subjects. — Public  Service  Cla.ss. 

Geometry. — Euclid,  Bks.  I-IV.     Definitions  of  Bk.  V.     Book  VI.     Easy  exercises  on  foregoing. 

English. — Shal.-enpeare's  Richard  II,  Acts  III,  IV,  and  V.     Precis  iVi-iting.     Essays  and  OlBcial  Correspondence. 
Hisi'OKY. — English  History  from  1745  to  the  present  time.     Australian  History. 

Geogkaphy. — General  :  Australia  and   other  British  possessions  in  detail.     Special  reference  to  Trade  and  Industries. 
Mappiny. 
Other  subjects  taken  with  the  regular  classes. 

Form  V  B. 

Greek. — Author  :  Xenophon.     Hellenics,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  1   and  2.     hiiiia   Grceca,  Pt.  i,  Ex.  30-45.     Pronouns,  Active  and 

Passive  Voice  of  Verbs —Vowel  Stems,  Labial,  Guttural,  Dental,  and  Liquid. 
Latin.— .4Mi!/ioc  :  Cicero  de  Amicitia,  to  end  of  chapter  15.      Bradley's  Latin  Prose,  to  Ex.  20.     Easy  Composition  and 

Translation  at  sight. 
French. — Author  :  Au  pole  en  ballon,  to  page  41.     Composition  :  Macmillan's  Second  Year,  to  Ex.  35,  with  Book-work. 

Sentences  on  Syntax  and  Idioms  in  Author. 
German. — Author:  Hermann  der  Cherusker,  Ch.  1-3.     Otto's  German  G  raminar,  Les  19-2'J .     Comparison  of  Adjectives, 

Numerals,  Weak  Verbs,  Relative  Pronouns,  Strong  Verbs. 
English.— ylM//(or  :   Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  Acts  i,  ii,  iii.  So.  1-3.     Paraphrasing  :    Composition  Essays. 
English  History — Taken  with  V  A. 
Trigonometry. — On  Units  and  Measurement,  Angular  Measurement,  Radian  Measure,  Trigonometrical  Ratios,  Elementary 

Forinuhe  and  Easy  Identities,  Ratios  of  0',  30=',  4.5°,  60°,  90°,  and  easy  application  to  Heights  and  Distances ; 

Solution  of  Easy  Equations. 
Algebra. — To  Standard  of  University  Junior  Public  Examination  in  Factors,  Fractions,  Easy  Equations  of  One  Unknown, 

Simple  and  Quadratic,  and  easy  problems  leading  to  such  Equations.     Easy  Simultaneous  Equations  of  Two 

Unknowns. 
Geometry.— I'ooks  I-III,  with  alternative  proofs  ;  bookwork  and  exercises  on  Book  I.     Easy  exercises  on  Propositions  in 

Book  III. 
Arithmetic. — Unitary  Method,  Time  and  Work,  Interest  and  Discount,  Profit  and  Loss,  Stocks  and  Shares. 
Mensuration. — (^hiadrilaterals,  Circles,  Easy  questions  in  sectors  !>.nd  segments,  circular  rings.     Volume  of  parallelepiped 

prism,  cylinder ;  and  practical  questions  in  papering,  carpeting,  and  gardens. 
Physics. — Taken  with  V  A. 

Form  IV  A. 
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FOKM  IV  A. 

Greek.— Iniiia  Ormca,  Part  i,  Ex.  lS-3o,  Third  Declension,  Nouns  and  Adjectives,  Irregular  Substantives  and  Adjectives, 

Comparison  of  Adjectives,  Pronouns. 
Latin. — AhhoU'a  Via  Latina,  Ex.  00  to  end,  with  full  Book  work.     Scaltv  Prima: 
Fbench. — Author:  Contes  de  Fees— La  Barbe  Bleue,  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge,  La  Belle  au  Bois  Dormant.     Macmillau's 

Second  Year,  to  Ex.  20.    Rules  of  Subjunctive  and  Infinitive. 
German. — OUo's  German  Grammar,  Les  8-20.     Irregular  Plurals,  Auxiliary  Verba,  Forma  of  the  Adjective. 
EsGLWU. — Shakespeare's  Richard  II,  Acts  i,  ii.  So.  1  and  2.    Grammar,  Paraphrase,  References,  parsing,  and  analysis. 

Derivations,  Repetition.     Essays. 
English  History. — Tlie  Stuart  Period — Beginning  of  House  of  Hanover  to  George  II. 
Algebra. — Resolution  into  Factors  of  expressions  having  the  form  ax-  +  hx  +  c,  a'  -h-,  a.*±h',  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M.     Simple 

and  Easy  Simultaneous  Equations  in  two  variables.     Easy  problems.     Harder  Simple  Equations,  and  Harder 

Factors.     Miscellaneous  Fractions. 
Geometry. — Euclid,  Books  I-IH,  with  easy  exercises  on  Book  I,  and  alternative  proofs  on  Books  I  and  II. 
Arithmetic. — Questions  in  earlier  rules,   Decimal  Fractions,   Interest — Simple  and  Compound,  Discount  and   Present 

Value  (simple  interest).     Finding  Time,  Rate,  and  Principal  in  S.I.  questions.     Easy  problems. 
Mensuration. — Papering  and  Carpeting  Rooms.     Areas  of  Triangles,  Circles,  Surface  of  Cylinder.      Area  of  regular 

He.xagon.     Practical  questions. 
Physical  Geography. — Earthquakes,    Volcanoes,    Wrinkling    of    Earth's    Crust,    Igneous    and    Sedimentary    Rocks, 

Metaraorphic  Rocks,  Weathering,  Wells  and  Springs. 

Form  IV  B. 

Greek. — Iniiia  Gneca  Part  I,  Ex.  1-10.     First,  Second,  and  Third  Declensions. 

Latin. — Abbott's  Via  Latina.     Ex.  32-62.     Grammar  and  Accidence  embraced  in  this  Section. 

French. — 

Upper — MacmiUan's  First  Year,  Ex.  28  to  end.     Macmillan's  Second  Year,  to  Ex.  7. 
jM-wer— Macmillau's  First  Year,  to  Ex.  40. 
German. — Otto's  Grammar,  Les.  1-8.     The  five  Declensions  and  Irregularities  of  same. 
English. — Macaiday's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome:   Horatius  and  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus.     Parsing,  Analysis,  paraphrase, 

meanings  and  derivations,  allusions,  repetition.     Essays  and  Letter-icritinrj. 
English  History. — Edward  VI  to  Commonwealth. 
Algebra — Elementary  Rules,  Simple  and  Simultaneous  Equations  (of  the  first  degree).     Easy  problems.     H.C.F.  and 

L.C.M.,  Easy  Factors  and  Fractions. 
Geometry. — Euclid  :  Revision  of  Book  I,  Book  II.     Selected  exercises  from  Book  I. 
Arithmetic. — Exercises  in  G.C.M.  and  L.C.M.,  Simplification  of  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Problems  in  Buying  and 

Selling,  Simple  Interest,  Revision  of  Earlier  Rules. 
Mensuration. — Areas  of  triangles,  rectangles  and  rectilineal  figures,  and  practical  questions  thereon. 
Geography. — British  Islands,  India,  British  Soutli  Africa,  British  North  America,  Egypt,  New  Zealand,  general  revision 

of  Australia,  Trade  routes,  Mapping. 

Form  III  A. 
Latin. — 

Upper — Abbott's  Via  Latina:  To  Ex.  43,  with  all  Book  work  inclusive.     Regular  Verbs  (Active  Voice).     Principal 

Rules  for  Subjunctive. 
Lower — Abbott's  Via  Latima  :  To  Ex.  32.     Declensions,  Comparison  of  Adjectives,  Numerals,  and  Pronouns. 
French. — Macmillau's  First  French  :  To  Ex.  23.     Verbs  otre  and  avoir.     Cardinal  Numbers. 
English. — Macaiday's  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus,   Horatius  to  Stanza  30.     Parsirifj,  analysis,  paraphrasing,  derivations, 

meanings,  references,  repetition.     Kasy  Essays. 
English  History. — From  Edward  I  to  Henry  VII. 
Algebra. — The  Four  Rules,  Symbolical  Expression,  Substitution  of  Numbers,  Easy  H.C.F.  and  L.C.M.     Easy  Factors 

and  Simple  Equations. 
Geometry. — Euclid  :  Book  I,  with  very  easy  exercises. 
Arithmetic  — Compound  Rules,  Easy  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions,  Practice,  Proportion,  Bills  and  Household  Accounts. 

Miscellaneous  practical  questions. 
Mensuration. — Areas  of  Rectangles  and  Squares,  Walls  of  Room,  Finding  sides  of  right-angled  triangle.     Application  of 

preceding  rules. 
Geography. — Australia  and  New  South  Wales  in  moderate  detail.  Principal  Trade  Routes  of  Australian  interest.    Mapping 

within  these  limits. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Outlines  of  British  Secondary  Educational   Systems. 

[G.  H.  KNII5BS.] 


1.  Introductory. — Although  secondary  education  in  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  is  not  exactly 
identical  with  that  provided  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  traditions  and  methods  of  the  latter  place  have, 
as  might  be  expected,  imposed  themselves  upon  the  features  of  our  educational  methods.  The  general 
organisation  of  schools  providing  secondary  education  exhibits  considerable  variety  at  both  places,  so  much 
so  that,  in  one  sense,  it  is  almost  incorrect  to  speak  of  the  organisation  of  English  secondary  education. 
It  has,  of  course,  never  been  reduced  to  a  unified  system.  This  fact  is  vividly  exhibited  in  the  impossibility 
at  the  present  time  of  introducing  into  the  United  Kingdom  the  "  Maturiie"  of  France  or  Switzerland, 
the  "■Arhiturienten  Haramen"  of  Germany  and  Austria,  the  "Absoluiorium"  of  Southern  Germany,  or  the 
similar  examinations  in  other  European  countries,  under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  those  countries. 

The  absence  of  unity  in  the  educational  system  reveals  itself  in  this  very  fact,  for  obviously  the 
director,  principal,  or  headmaster  of  a  lower  school,  if  efBcient,  is  the  most  competent  person,  and,  in  fact, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  only  person  fully  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  question,  as  to  whether 
a  particular  pupil  is  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  next  higher  stage  in  his  educational  career.  He  alone  can 
judge  of  the  pupil's  career  as  a  whole. 

The  English  method  of  holding  Matriculation  Examinations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
adequacy  of  the  preparation  for  entering  upon  a   University  career,  would  be  anomalous  in  a  unified 
si/sfem ;    and,  unfortunately,   it   is   educationally   vicious,  forasmuch    as   it   leads   to    "  cramming"    an 
educational  process  which,  as  is  well  known,  militates  against  thoroughness.      Hence  English  secondary    | 
education,  as  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  education,  is  defective. 

Another  conspicuous  limitation  of  the  educational  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  absence  of 
any  adequate  elementary  scientific  teaching  which  might  constitute  a  basis  for  the  higher  forms  of  general 
and  technical  education.      A  third  and  allied  defect  is  the  absence  of  co-ordination  between  the  various  I 
elements  of  secondary  programmes. 

The  spirit  w^hich  had  its  origin  in  the  days  of  Scholasticism  has  left  a  mark  upon  English  education 
which  is  only  too  visible  to-day.  The  following  passage,  translated  from  "  Die  Eeform  des  hoheren 
Schulwesens  in  Preussen"  (Chapter  X,  section  1,  page  138),  which  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to  some 
extent  to  England  as  well  as  to  Germany,  will  exemplify  what  is  meant : — 

"  Latin  up  to  the  18th  century  was  for  the  Church,  for  Science,  and  Politics,  a  language  of 
universal  significance  and  of  direct  utility,  and  according  to  German  opinion  it  was  on  this  account 
that  the  role  it  played  in  the  higher  schools  was  so  weighty  that  each  day  one  read,  wrote,  and  spoke 
it — nulla  dies  sine  linea.  Ciceronian  purism  intensified  the  grammatical  formalism,  and  the  aim  of 
the  schools  was  an  exalted  rhetorical  style,  rather  than  a  style  of  simple  relation.  And  to  be  '  learned' 
meant  practically  a  sufficient  command  of  Latin  to  deliver  oneself  in  Ciceronian  Latin." 

Times  have  changed.  The  r61e  of  the  classical  languages  in  the  modern  world  is  a  totally  different 
one  from  what  it  was  medievally.  No  one  can  claim  that  it  is  par  excellence,  the  foundation  of  all 
education.  Great  bodies  of  knowledge  in  the  realm  of  mathematics,  natural  history,  and  the  physical 
sciences  have  been  won  by  human  genius  and  research.  To  the  pedant  it  may  be  true  that  all  this  is  of 
little  moment,  but  it  cannot  be  so  to  the  impartial  critic.  Not  unfrequently  those  whose  education  has 
practically  been  restricted  to  a  knowledge  of  classical  languages  fail  to  perceive  altogether  how  limited  is 
such  a  type  of  education.  That  it  falls  short  of  a  normal  idea  of  liberal  education — to  say  nothing  whatever 
of  its  practical  inefficiency  and  very  obvious  limitations — has  become  a  mere  truism. 

The  conservatism  of  the  classic  scholar  is  responsible  for  the  very  marked  shortcomings  not  only  of  ' 
the  secondary  but  also  of  the  primary  educational  system  of  the  United  Kingdom.      Eor  the  educational 
influences  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  determined  by  men  of  classical  culture.     In  this  connection  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  to-day  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  contempt  for  science  in  the  great 
public  schools  of  the  mother  country. 

In  reviewing  secondary  education  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
primary  schools  were  under  no  compulsion,  nor  were  they  encouraged  to  provide  elementary  scientific 
education ;  and  further,  that  in  the  secondary  schools  themselves  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  stimulate  i 
the  classical  and  literary  side  of  all  education  at  the  expense  of  the  mathematical  and  scientific  sides.  ' 
Certainly,  it  may  be  said  that  even  at  the  present  day  English  secondary  education  does  not  sufficiently 
reflect  the  great  features  of  modern  life,  nor  does  it  betray  any  adequate  consciousness  of  the  progress 
of  recent  history  in  respect  of  scientific,  commercial,  industrial,  and,  it  may  be  added  philosophical, 
development. 

For  this  reason  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  give  an  exhaustive  outline  of  English  secondary  education. 
It  will  suffice  to  indicate  its  recent  trend.     In  other  words,  the  Commissioners  will  restrict  themselves  to    ) 
an  endeavour  to  shew  that  English  education  is  now  reacting  to  those  better  defined  necessities  of  every 
system  that  professes  to  liberally  equip  taeo  for  their  Jife-woik  j^nd  their  duty. 
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2.  The  Organisation  of  the  English  System. — The  tollowing  Is  a  representation  of  the  general  scheme 
of  English  education  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  competent  German  Educationist.' 

(Elementary  Schools).  (Elementary  Schools). 

Higher-Grade  Elementary  Schools.        Higher-Grade  Elementary  Schools. 
I 


Secondary  Schools,  Srd  grade. 
Preparatory  Schools.  j  Organised  Science  Schools. 

\ Secondary  Schools,  2nd  grade.  | 

I  I 

Secondary  Schools,  1st  grade.  County  Council  Technical  Schools. 

N ^ ,, ^ 

Provincial  University  Colleges. 

.1.. 

Universities, 

A  real  classijication  of  English  secondary  education  is  a  matter,  hovrever,  of  difficulty,  because 
(whether  wisely  or  not  need  not  here  be  considered)  the  secondary  schools  take  into  account  social  dis- 
tinctions, they  discover  more  or  less  interest  in  the  exigencies  of  technical  education,  and  in  educational 
function  they  are  by  no  means  identical. 

If  we  consider  the  period  of  education  from  14  years  of  age  up  to  the  entrance  into  a  University  as 
the  secondary  period,  it  will  be  nece.=sary  to  include  the  higher  grades  of  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools,  forasmuch  as  they  deal  with  education  up  to  at  least  the  age  of  15  years..  These  schools  often 
embrace  in  their  curricula  such  subjects  as  history,  mathematics,  physics,  Latin,  and  French.  Some  idea 
of  schools  of  this  type  may  be  obtained  from  Chapters  XI  and  XII  in  the  Interim  Eeport  of  the 
Commissioners  (see  pages  l()6-12-3). 

It  is  stated  by  an  English  Commission  on  secondary  education — to  which  reference  will  be 
hereinafter  made — that  their  witnesses  very  variously  and  vaguely  conceived  the  matter,  the  most  common 
criterion  being  age  ;  and  the  education  given  to  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  14  and  19  was  generally 
held  to  be  secondary. 

In  Chapter  LTV  of  the  Interim  Report,  pages  469-474,  of  the  Commissioners  (presented  3rd 
December,  1903),  it  will  be  seen  that  if  one  adopts  the  age  14  as  dividing  the  primary  from  the  secondary 
period,  it  will,  on  the  whole,  bo  satisfactory.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  classification  of  the  preceding 
chapter  (II). 

Secondary  Schools  have  been  divided  into  qrndes,  of  which  as  many  as  three  have  been  proposed ; 
and  while  it  is  generally  true  that  those  of  the  first  grade  under  such  a  division  are  socially  exclusive,  it  is 
not  invariably  so.      First  grade  schools,  like  King  Edward's,  Birmingham,  and  the  Bradford  Grammar 
School,  have  successfully  attracted  to  themselves  children  from  the  Board  schools.^ 
/  There  is,  further,  a  steadily-growing  tendency  to  the  abandonment  of  any  association  of  difference 

of  grade  in  education  with  distinction  of  class. 

The  matter  of  classification  may  be  treated  in  several  ways,  as,  for  example  :— 

(i)  According  to  origin  and  constitution, 
(ii)  According  to  educational  function. 

As  regards  (i)  secondary  schools  may  bo  classified  as  follows  :  — 

C  (1)  Endowed  Schools. 

(a)  Public  i  (2)  Municipal  or  County  School.''. 

(.  (3)  Public  Elementary  Schools  of  higher  grade. 

r  (1)  Schools  owned  and  managed  by  public  companies.  ' 

(i)  Proprietary.  ^  (2)  Schools  held  by  private  trustees  or  shareholders. 

(  (3)  Schools  owned  by  religious  denominations. 

^  -.   p,.     ,  <  (1)  Schools  managed  directly  by  the  proprietor. 

^  '  '      ^  (2)  Schools  in  which  the  principal  has  a  pecuniary  interest. 

In  regard  to  (c  2),  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  the   principal  or  head-master  may  be 
deemed  always  to  have  an  interest.     It  is  pointed  out  by  the  English  Commission  that  — 

"  The  head-master  of  a  public  school  may  benefit,  in  his  own  way  quite  as  much  as  the  master  of  a 
private  school,  by  the  school's  success.  In  the  case  of  boarding-houses,  or  under  that  most 
undesirable  state  of  things  in  which  schools  are  farmed  by  the  governors  to  the  master,  there  is  no 
distinction  in  principle  between  public  and  private  schools,  as  regards  the  financial  interest  of  the 
master." 

With  regard  to  (ii),  viz.,  classification  according  to  educational  function,  the  only  proposal  of 
any  importance  is  to  divide  the  schools  into  three  grades,  viz. : — 

(d)  Ist  Grade  ;  (e)  2ad  Gr.ade  ;   (/)  3rd  Grade. 

These  several  grades  have  been  defined  as  follows : — 
(d)  1st  Grade — Schools  whose  function  is  the  education  of  a  learned,  literary,  professional,  or 
cultured  clas.s,  as  for  example,  those  belonging  to  the  .«o-called  learned  professions, 
those  who  intend  to  take  holy  orders,  lawyers,  physicians,  teachers,  litterateurs, 
those  who  desire  to  follow  scientific  pursuits,  to  enter  public  life,  the  higher  civil 
service  (home  or  foreign),  etc.  In  general,  the  educational  career  of  these  would 
terminate  in  the  universities. 

(«) 

'  Karl  Brer.l,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  (Cambridge);  Ph.D.  (Berlin). 

'  Mr.  Vardy  stated  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  boys  who  durinc  the  last  ten  years  have  taken  leaving  exhibitions  from 
King  Edward's  School  have  come  from  the  public  elementary  schools.     See  page  133  of  Report,  1895. 
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(e)  2nd  Grade — Schools  wliosc  aim  is  to  provide  education  for  those   who  desire  to  engage  more 
directly  in  the  highrr  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  community. 
(f)  3rd  Grade — Schools  whose  office  it  is  to  educationally  equip  for  the  higher  handicrafts,  for  the 
ordinarv  commerce  and  industry  of  shops,  and  towns.     These  are  represented  by  the 
Higher  Grade  Elementary  Schools. 

These  various  grades  may  be  divided  again  as  follows  : — 

(d)  1st   Grade— (I)  Boarding  Schools  ;  (2)  Day  Schools. 

(e)  2nd  Grade— (1)  Modern  :  (2)  Science  ;  (3)  Technical. 

(/)  3rd  Grade — (1)  Higher  Grade  Board  Schools;  (2)  Higher  Grade  Elementary  or  Primary  Schools. 

We  may  discuss  these  in  the  ascending  order  of  importance — that  is,  to  take  the  last  first. 

3.  Hiqlur  Grade  EJemeniary  Schools. — One  of  the  finest  types  of  third-grade  secondary  schools  is 
the  Leeds  Central  Board  school.  Some  reference  to  this  has  been  made  in  Chapters  XI  and  XII  of  the 
Interim  Report,  as  previously  stated.  This  may  be  supplemented  by  the  information  afforded  in  the 
prospectus  of  the  "  Higher  Grade  School."  This  school,  on  a  basis  of  elementary  education,  proposes  to 
build  a  system  of  higher  education  such  as  "  will  train  pupils  for  industrial,  manufacturing,  and  professional 
pursuits."     The  prospectus  indicates  three  divisions,  as  hereunder : — 

(i)  The  Glassical  (or  Professional),  in  which  Latin,  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Drawing  form  the 

chief  subjects. 
(ii)  '^he  Modern  (or  Mercantile),  in  which  French  or  German,  Commercial  Geography,  Mathematics, 

Science,  and  Drawing  receive  most  attention, 
(iii)  The  Scientific  (or  Technical),  in  which  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Drawing  form  the  leading 

subjects. 

There  are  two  sections  in  this  school  (Leeds  Higher  Grade),  viz.,  the  ^'Elementary"  and  the 
"  Higher."  The  work  in  the  former  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  education 
code,  and  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  viz. : — ■ 

(a)  Junior  Division,  corresponding  to  "  Standards  II,  III,  and  IV." 

(b)  Middle  Division,  corresponding  to  Standards  V,  VI." 

(c)  Senior  Division,  corresponding  to  Standard  VII." 

The  subjects  in  these  several  divisions  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  Scripture,  English,  Writing,  Dictation,  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Geography,  History,  Grammar, 
Object  Lessons,  Gymnastics,  Hand-and-Eye  Training,  Drawing,  Music,  Needlework  for  Girls. 

(b)  Scripture,  English,  Writing,  Dictation,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Composition,  Geography,  History, 
Elementaix  Mathematics,  Elementary  Latin,  Science  Lessons,  French,  Drawing,  Gymnastics, 
Manual  Instruction,  Music,  Needfework,  Cookery,  and  Domestic  Science  for  Girls. 

(c)  Scripture,  English,  Writing,  Dictation,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Composition,  Geography,  History, 
Elementary  Mathematics,  Elementary  Latin,  French,  Drawing,  Gymnastics,  Manual  Instruction, 
Music,  Science  Lessons,  Needlework,  Cookery,  and  Domestic  Science  for  Girls. 

The  higher  section,  intended  for  scholars  beyond  the  standards  of  the  Education  Code,  occupies  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  is  arranged  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  future  occupation  of  the  pupil. 
The  first  and  second  years  are  known  as  the  "  elementary  courses,"  the  third  and  fourth  as  the  "  advanced 
courses."     The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  them  : — 

First  Year — Elementary. 
Boys  and  Girls. 
English. — A  period  of  English  History  and  Literature,  and  the  study  of  an  English  Classic. 
Latin. — Latin  Grammar  and  Elementary  Composition,  Easy  Translation. 
Mathematics. — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Euclid. 
French. — Thorough  Eevision  of  Grammar,  Normand  {V Emeraude  des  Incas),  Stahl  (JJn  Anniversaire  a 

Londres). 
Science. — Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical),  Physics  (Theoretical  and  Practical). 
Drawing. — Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Freehand. 

Boys  only. 
Commercial. — Shorthand,  Geography  (British  Islands  and  British  North  America),  Book-keeping. 
Manual  Instruction  in  the  Workshop. 
Gymnastics. 

Girls  only. 
Geography  (British  Islands  and  British  North  America). 
Cookery,  Needlework  and  Cutting-out ,  Dressmaking. 
Calisthenics. 

Second  Yeai — Elementary. 

Boys  and  Girls. 

English. — A  period  of  English  History,  a  period  of  English  Literature,  with  the  study  of  an  English 

Classic. 
Latin. — Latin  Grammar  and  Composition,  First  Eeader,  Oradatim. 
Mathematics. — Algebra,  Euclid,  Plain  Trigonometry. 
French. — Grammar,  Repetition  of  Easy  Poems,  Laurie  (JJne  Anne'e  de  College  a  Paris),  Labiche  (Voyage 

de  M.  Perrichon.) 
German. — Grammar,  Easy  Translation. 
Science. — Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical),  Physics 

(Theoretical  and  Practical). 
Drawing. — Freehand,  Linear  Perspective,  Model,  Elementary  Shading,  Boys 
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Boys  only. 
Commercial. — Business  Methods,  Shorthand,  Geography  (Europe  and  India). 
Manual  Instruction  in  the  Workshop  (Woodwork  and  Metalwork) 
Gymnastics. 

Girls  cnly. 
Geoqrapliif  (Europe  and  British  India). 
Cooker ij,  Needlework  and  Cutting-out,  Bressmahivg. 
Galisthenics. 

Third  Year — Advanced. 
Boys  and  Girls. 
English, — Modern  English  History  and  Literature,  History  of  the  English  Language. 
Latin. — Latin  Grammar  and  Composition,  Crosar  {De  BeUo  Gallico,  Books  IV,  V),  Nepos  {Lives). 
Mathematics. — -Algebra,  Euclid,  Plane  Trigonometry, 
French. — Conversation  and  Commercial  Correspondence,  Moliere  {Ls  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme),  Alfred  de 

Vigny  {Cinq-Mars). 
German. — Grammar,  Conversation,  Grimm  {Mdrchen). 

Boys  only. 
Science. — Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Theoretical  and  Experimental),  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical 

and  Practical).  Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Machine  Construction. 
Art. — Mechanical  Drawing,  Shading  from  Objects  and  Casts. 
Commercial. — Geography  (British  Empire),  Shorthand. 
Manual  Instruction  in  the  Workshops  (Woodwork  and  Metalwork). 
Ggmnastics. 

Girls  only. 
Science. — Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Thaoretical  aad  Experimental),  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical 

and  Experimental),  Practical  Physics. 
Art. — Shading  from  Objects  and  Casts. 
Commercial. — Geography  (British  Empire). 
Cookerg,  Needlework  and  Cutling-ouf,  Dressmaking. 
Calisthenics. 

Fourth  Yeai — Advanced. 
Boys  and  Girls. 
English. — History  of  the  English  Language,  Modern  Literature  and  History, 
Latin. — Latin  Grammar  and  Composition,  Livy,  book  XXL,  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  VIIL,  C»sar,  T)e 

Bello  Civili,  Book  III. 
Mathematics. — Algebra,  Euclid,  Trigonometry,  Co-ordinate  Geometry. 
i^/'e«c/j.— Grammar  and   Composition,  Conversation,  La  Fontaine,  Fables,  Liv.  IV.,  V.,  Labiche,  Voyage 

de  M.  Perrichon,  Berthon,  Specimens  of  Modern  French  Poetry. 
German. — Grammar,  Conversation,  Goethe  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

Boys  only. 

Science. — Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Heat  (Theoretical  and  Experimental),  General  Physics, 
Organies  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical.) 

Commercial  and  General  Geography. 

Art. — Mechanical  Drawing,  Shading  from  Objects  and  Casts. 

Manual  Instruction  in  the  W^orkshops,  Woodwork  and  Metalwork. 

Gymnastics. 

Girls  only. 

Science. — Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical),  Heat  (Theoretical  and  Experi- 
mental), General  Physics. 

Commercial  and  General  Geography.  ' 

Art. — Shading  from  Objects  and  Casts. 

Cookerg. — Needlework  and  Cutting-out — Dressmaking. 

Calisthenics. 

The  above  will  give  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  scope  of  schools  of  this  character  without 
going  into  detail  as  to  the  apportionment  of  time  for  each  subject. 

4.  Proprietary  High  Schools. — Another  class  of  school  found  in  England  is  what  may  be  called 
Proprietary  Schools.  Amongst  the  finest  of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  High  Schools  of  the  "  Girls' 
Public  Day  School  Company,"  founded  in  1872.  These  are  day  schools,  but  have  attached  licensed  boarding- 
houses.  Here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  vary  somewhat  in  character,  some  being  classic  and  literary, 
others  more  specially  scientific,  while  others  again  aim  at  giving  general  education.  The  following  list 
will  shew  their  distribution  over  England  : — 

1,  Bath  High  School ;  2,  Birkenhead  High  School ;  3,  Blackheath  High  School ;  4,  Brighton  and  Hove 
High  School  ;  5,  Bromley  High  School ;  0,  Carlisle  High  School ;  7,  Clapham  High  School ;  8 
Clapham  Modern  School ;  9,  Croydon  High  School ;  1(1,  Dover  High  School;  11,  Dulwich  High 
School ;  12,  Highbury  and  Islington  High  School ;  13,  Ipswich  High  School ;  14,  Kensington 
High  School;  15,  Liverpool  High  School;  1.0,  Newcastle  (Central)  High  School;  17,  Norwich 
High  School;  18,  Nottingham  High  School  ;  19,  Nottingham  and  Bayswater  High  School;  20, 
Oxford  High  School ;  21,  Paddingtonand  Maida  Vale  High  School  ;  22,  Portsmouth  High  School ; 
23,  East  Putney  High  School ;  24,  SheflSeld  High  School ;  25,  Shrewsbury  High  School ;  26, 
South  Hampstead  High  School ;  27,  Streatham  Hill  and  Brixton  High  School ;  28,  Sutton  High 
School ;  29,  Sydenham  High  School;  30,  Tunbridge  Wells  High  School ;  31,  Wimbledon  High 
School ;  32,  York  High  School. 

Besides  this  Company  may  be  mentionod  "  The  Boys'  Public  Schools  Company,"  "  The  Church 
Schools'  Company,"  and  others.  The  gymnasiums,  science  rooms,  and  laboratories  are  often  very 
finely  equipped,  especially  in  the  more  recent  schools.  Other  schools  that  may  be  mentioned  as  providing 
"secondary  education,"  arc  the  "Greycoat  Hospital,"  "Christ's  Hospital"  (Blue-coat  School),  and 
similar  institutions.  5. 
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5.  Private  Secondary  Schools. — "Private  Schools,"  or  "Private  Adventure  Schools"  are  also  an 
important  part  of  the  machinery  of  English  higher  education,  and  exist  in  great  numbers.  As  is  well 
known,  the  quality  of  the  education  given  in  these  varies  greatly  and  not  unfrequently  it  varies 
inversely  as  the  pretentiousness  of  the  prospectus.  The  private  schools  are  under  neither  municipal  nor  ' 
State  control,  a  fact  which  is  regarded  by  many  as  indicating  insufficient  interest  in  the  question  of  public 
education.  The  highest  type  of  private  school  is  probably,  in  many  respects,  really  the  educational  equal 
of  the  best  English  public  Secondary  Schools,  though  lacking  their  reputation,  and  with  minor  modifica- 
tions follows  the  lead  of  other  schools  of  reputation  in  regard  to  curricula,  the  qualifications  of  the 
teaching  staff,  and  general  traditions. 

G.  Endowed  Grammar  Schools. — At  the  head  of  endowed  schools  of  the  first  degree  are  tho 
so-called  Public  Schools.  The  number  of  these  is  given  in  the  Public  Schools'  Tear-book  and  Whitaker 
as  about  sixty.  The  nine  great  public  schools  are  (1)  Eton,  (2)  Winchester,  (3)  Harrow,  (4)  Charter- 
house, (5)  Westminster,  (6)  Eugby,  (7)  Shrewsbury,  (8)  St.  Paul's,  and  (!))  Merchant  Taylors'.  The 
first  seven  are  boarding-schools  and  the  last  two  day-schools.  The  name  "  public  school,"  however, 
has  come  to  imply  practically  any  school  of  high  social  rank,  and,  it  may  be  said,  charging  high  fees,  and 
such  pro])rietary  schools,  for  example,  as  the  Marlborough,  Cheltenham,  Clifton,  Ilailebury,  Malvern, 
and  Eossall  Colleges  are  also  included  under  the  title.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  development  of,  what  is 
called  "public  school  spirit,"  that  is  to  say,  on  tho  creation  and  fostering  in  the  pupils  of  strong  ties  of 
common  sympathy  and  friendship,  on  tho  ground  of  belonging  to  the  school.  Thus  the  "public  school" 
is  an  important  social  factor  in  English  life,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  a  German  critic,  it,  at  least,  tends  to 
diminish  the  mischief  of  the  purely  mercenary  spirit.  "  Er  ist  auf  einer  '•  public  school  "  erzogen  worden 
wirkt  wic  ein  Zauberwort  in  den  weitesten  Kreisen  des  Landes.  ("  He  is  a  public  school  man  "  acts  like 
a  magic  word  in  the  furthest  circles  of  the  country)  said  the  same  critic.  This  comment  certainly 
reveals  one  of  the  elements  of  British  solidarity,  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  tho 
desirability  or  equity  of  the  preference  shewn  ihrough  life  for  schoolfellows  in  regard  to  all  sorts  of 
positions,  and  with  candidates  of  all  degrees  of  qualification. 

The  Public  Schools  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds,  viz. : — 

(i)  Mixed  schools— i.e.,  boarding  and  day  schools  combined.  These  are  the  most  numerous,  and 
are  situated  either  in  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  in  the  finest  localities. 

(ii)  Boarding  schools  in  the  country— e.^,  Charterhouse,  Marlborough,  Wellington,  etc. 

(iii)  Day  schools  in  the  towns— e.y..  Merchant  Taylors'  and  City  of  London  School,  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  etc. 

(iv)  Boarding  schools  in  the  cities  (these  are  a  very  rare  and  undesirable  type,  though  in  themselves 
perhaps  excellent) — e.g.,  Westminster  and  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 

The  total  number  of  Secondary  Schools  in  England  is  very  large,  according  to  the  latest  Whitaker,   ( 
being  about  618. 

7.  Infernal  Organisation  of  English  Secondary  Schools. — The  inner  organisation  of  English  Secondary 
Schools  is  very  varied.  Each  school  has  its  own  development,  or  scheme  of  articulation.  Generally 
speaking,  children,  after  some  preparation  in  the  kindergarten  or  a  private  school,  enter  between  7  and  9 
years  of  age  (generally  about  8)  a  preparatory  school,  which  is  more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  tho 
secondary  school  itself.  Day  schools  generally  have  what  is  called  a  "Junior  Department"  ;  it  is  really  a 
preparatory  school.  Board  schools,  it  may  be  said,  are  not  viewed  in  the  light  of  preparatory  schools,  and 
in  this  connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  latest 
stages  of  higher  primary  education  are  not  necessarily,  nor  are  they  generally,  an  efficient  preparation  for 
the  normal  course  of  secondary  education. 

Children,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  the  preparatory  schools  or  junior  departments  until  they  are  14  years 
of  age.  The  senior  departments  or  upper  schools  have  a  course  lasting  from  four  to  five  years,  so  that 
matriculation  from  first-class  schools  takes  place  generally  at  about  19  years  of  age.  Lads  rarely 
matriculate  at  18,  and  still  more  rarely  at  20,  and  one  may  say  practically  never  after  20. 

Particularly  gifted  boys  not  unfrequently  enter  the  upper  school  at  13  years  of  age  ;  they  rarely 
enter  later  than  15. 

Occasionally,  instead  of  having  two  departments  (junior  and  senior),  there  are  three  divisions, 
viz.,  lower,  middle, and  upper,  in  which  case  the  middle  and  upper  are  together  the  equivalent  of  the  senior. 
As  regards  the  internal  regime,  the  main  division  of  schools  is  into  the  classical  and  modern  side.*,  iho 
first  being  somewhat  similar  to  the  German  jGymnasium  and  the  latter  to  the  Kealgymiiasiura.  Although 
there  is  no  exact  equivalent  of  the  Oberiealschule,  some  of  the  schools  pay  considerable  attention  to 
commercial  education,  as,  for  example,  Leeds  ;  and  also  to  special  preparation  in  natural  science  and  in 
technical  subjects.  Another  class  of  pupils  are  those  who  are  prepared  for  the  military  profession  ;  they 
constitute  a  division  by  themselves  known  as  the  Army  class.  The  most  complete  classification  of  divisioTis 
is  the  (1)  Army  class,  (2)  Commercial  class,  (3)  Science  class,  and  (4)  Eaaineering  department.  The 
following  are  examples  shewing  the  development  of  several  important  schools : — 

Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London. 
Lower  School.  — Two  Sections  (Lower  and  Upper),  in  which  the  classes  are  as  follows: — 
(i)  Lower  I,  Upper  I,  Lower  II,  Upper  II,  Lower  III.     (Lower  Section.) 
(ii)  Upper  III,  Lower  IV,  Upper  IV,  Lower  Division,  Upper  Division.     (Upper  Section.) 

Upper  School. -^Three  Sections  (viz..  Lower  Modern  and  Upper  Modern,  on  the  Modern  Side ;  and  the 
third  is  the  Classical  Side).     The  several  classes  are  as  follow  : — 

(i)  Lower  Remove,  Upper  Eemove,  Lower  V,  Upper  V.     (Lower  Modern), 
(ii)  Lower  VI,  Head  Porm.      (Upper  Modern.) 
(iii)  Lower  V,  Upper  V,  Lower  VI,  Upper  VI,  Head  Form.     (Classical  Side.) 

53— G  In 
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In  Clifton  College,  the  Preparatory  school  is  for  boys  of  from  8  to  11  years.  When  a  boy  is  11, 
however,  he  must,  for  psedagogical  reasons,  leave  the  Preparatory  school  and  enter  the  Junior  school ;  and 
similarly  at  14  years  of  age,  and  for  the  same  reasons  he  must  enter  the  Higher  School.  He  is  deemed  to 
be  too  old  to  be  among  the  junior  boys.     The  classes  from  11-14  are : — 

Clifton  College. 

Junior  School— 1/3,  la,  II/5,  Ila,  Illy,  III;8,  Ilia. 

From  14-19  there  are  three  sections :  (a)  the  Classical,  (6)  Modern,  and  (c)  Military.  The 
following  scheme  will  indicate  the  parallelism  of  the  classes  : — 

(a)  Classical— Illy,  III^,  Ilia,    —  IVyS,  IVa,  Vy,  V^S,  Va         14-19  years. 

(i)  Modern—  3c,     U,      3a,      4c,    4&,     4«,     5c,   5J,   5»  14-19      „ 

(c)  Military—  4a;,     5z,   5y,   5x  14-19      „ 

At  Bughy  the  organisation  is  as  hereunder : — 

Lower  School. — Boys  are  required  to  leave  this  at  14  years  of  age. 

Classical  School. — Lower  Middle  II,  Upper  Middle  II,  Lower  Middle  I,  Upper  Middle  I. 
Lower  Fifth,  Fifth,  Twenty.' 
Sixth  Lower  Bench,  Sixth  Upper  Bench.' 
Sixth  and  Upper  School  specialists  in  Mathematics  or  Science. 

On  the  Modern  side  the  classes  are  as  follows  : — 

Modern  School. — Lower  Middle  II,  Upper  Middle  II,  Lower  Middle  I,  Upper  Middle  I. 
Army  Class,  Lower  Division  U,  VI,  1 ;  V,  2  ;  V,  1. 
Army  Class,  Upper  Division,  Y,  XX,  VI. 
Lower  Fifth  Fifth,  Twenty,  Sixth. 

This  absence  of  identity  in  scheme  in  different  schools  runs  through  all  the  schools  and  colleges 
By  way  of  further  example,  the  classes  of  Charterhouse  and  Tonbridge  Schools  may  be  quoted. 

Charterhouse  School.  Tonbridge  School. 

Lower  Shell.  Upper  IV.  I.  IV. 

Middle  Shell.  Eemove.  11.  Lower  V. 

Upper  Shell.  Under  V.  Lower  III.  Upper  V. 

Lower  IV.  Upper  V.  Upper  III.  The  Twenty. 

Middle  IV.  Under  VL  Eemove.  The  Vlth. 

Upper  VI. 

Another  example  will  serve  to  shew  how  pupils  branch  off  from  the  secondary  school  work.  This 
may  be  drawn  from  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School. 

Merchant  Taylors'  College. 

Classical  Side.  Modern  Side. 

Lower  Division. 
I 


Higher  Division.  Commercial  Life. 

University.  University  of  London.  ' 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  general  unity  of  idea  in  regard  to  the 
organisation  of  English  secondary  education.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection, 
that  there  are  defenders  of  this  feature  of  English  educational  method,  or  rather  loant  of  method.  Those 
who  approve  the  existing  system  imagine  that  it  cannot  bo  departed  from  without  falling  into  the  thrall 
of  a  stereotyped  and  mechanical  scheme,  the  defects  of  which  they  believe  to  be  even  more  serious  than 
those  of  the  existing  system. 

That  there  should  be  considerable  range  in  the  educational  possibilities  in  any  path  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  to  which  reference  will  later  be  made.  This  freedom  and  liberality  in  applying  the  machinery 
of  an  educational  system  is  quite  compatible  with  a  definite  scheme  of  organisation. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  signal  advantage  of  a  ])roper  co-ordination  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
educational  machinery  is  that  each  institution  can  collaborate  with  every  other  so  as  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  overlapping,  and  to  avoid  the  tendency  to  substitute  "  cramming"  for  more  thorough,  more 
normal,  and  deliberate  study. 

8.  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  English  Secondary  Schools. — The  subjects  of  instruction  in  English 
Secondary  Schools  are  partly  determined  by  the  attitude  of  the  Universities  in  regard  to  compulsory 
classical  languages  and  partly  by  a  growing  sense  of  the  practical  needs  of  the  nation.  The  subjects  of 
instruction  on  the  Classical  side  are  usually  (1)  Ileligion  (or  Divinity,  as  it  is  sometimes  called), 
(2)  English,  (3)  Latin,  (4)  (Ireek,  (5)  French,  (G)  History,  (7)  Geography,  (8)  Arithmetic,  (9)  Mathematics, 
(10)  Natural  Sciences  (viz  ,  Physics,  Chemistry,  etc.),  (11)  Drawing,  (12)  Singing,  and  such  other 
subjects  as  (13)  German,  etc.,  (14)  Instruction  in  Instrumental  Music,  and  so-  on.  These  two  last 
subjects,  vix.,  German  and  Instrumental  Music,  and  also  similar  subjects,  are  usually  optional,  and  extra 
fees  are  required  for  them.  On 

'  The  Middle  School  boys  have  to  be  fags. 

'  The  Lower  Section  of  the  U])per  School  coul(}  b?  punished  only  by  th?  head  of  tlic  school. 

•  These  are  allowed  to  have  fugs. 
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On  the  Modern  side  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  generally   (1)  Mathematics,  (2)   English, 
)   (3)  Latin,  (i)  French,  (5)  German,  (G)  History  and  Geography,  (7)  Natural  Science  (viz..  Chemistry  and 
Physics),  (8)  Drawing,  and  (9)  Singing.     The  following  brief  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  proportion 
'  of  the  various  subjects,  Jtinff'a  College  ScJiool,  London,  being  taken  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  : — 


JUNIOR  SCHOOL. 
Latin  ... 
Trench 

Mathematics... 
Singing 
Exercise 
English  subjects  generally 


CLASSICAL  DIVISION. 
Classical  languages  ... 
Erench 

Mathematics  ... 
Other  subjects 


King's  Collrge  School,  London. 


7 
3 
6 
2 
2 

10 
30 


10 
2 

2 
10 

30 


COMMKRCIAL  DIVISION. 
Modern  languages   ... 
Mathematics... 
History 
Geography    ... 
Drawing 

Commercial  subjects 
Others 


8 
7 
3 
2 
2 

4 
30 


MATHEMATICAL  DIVISION. 
Mathematics... 
Natural  Science 
Modern  languages   ... 
E.xtra — Natural  Science  or  Drawing 
Others 


10 

4 
8 
4 
4 

30 


The  numbers  denote  the  periods,  each  forty-five  minutes,  so  that  the  number  of  hours  per  week  is 
three-fourths  of  what  is  above  shewn.     Home-work  is  not  of  course  included  in  the  time  indicated. 
At  Harrow  the  hours  per  week  are  as  follows  : — 


Classes. 


Ilout  s 
per  Tvcek 


Religion 
Classics. 


Mathemalics. 


Natural 
Science. 


French. 


Pourth  Form 

211 

m 

3i 

111 

2i 

Kemove  and  Shell 

211 

14i 

3* 

1  12 
■1  2 

2i 

Fifth  Form       

2H 

m 

•Si 

2 

If 

The  attitude  toward  Science  of  the  English  public  school  has  not  inaterially  changed  in  some  of 
the  schools  of  highest  reputation.  Speaking  generally,  the  teaching  in  English  schools  in  Science  is  not 
in  any  way  comparable  to  that  of  the  German  Ilealgymnasium. 

The  following  syllabus  of  Science  work  is  an  excerpt  from  the  "  Eton  Calendar  for  Michaelmas 
School-Time,  1902,"  and  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  Eton  view  of  a  sufficient  teaching  in  Natural 
Science : — 

(C)  cnEMISTRY. 

"  The  course  for  the  Autumn  and  Spring  Halves  consists  of  lessons  on  the  properties  (Physical 
as  well  as  Chemical),  partial  and  ultimate  analysis,  synthesis,  and  probable  history  of  some  common 
compounds,  with  the  chief  properties  of  their  elementary  constituents.  The  operations  of  measuring 
gases  both  by  volume  and  weight,  with  the  effect  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  moisture  upon  their 
volume.  The  substances  selected  are  used  to  illustrate  some  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  Chemical 
combination  and  also  Chemical  methods.  Quantitative  experimental  proof  is  given  througlwut  where 
possible." 

"In  the  Summer  Half  these  principles  are  further  applied  to  the  study  of  air  and  water, 
qualitative  and  quantitative;  to  combustion,  and  its  relation  to  the  life  and  health  of  animals  and 
vegetables." 

(D) 
Lent. 
Heat  (i) 
Sources  of  Heat. 
Thermometer. 
Expansion. 
Change  of  State. 


Michaelmas. 
Mechanics. 
Laws  and  definitions. 
Mass  and  weight. 
Gravitation. 
Levers. 

Properties  of  Liquids. 
Pascal's  Law. 
Archimedes'  Principle. 
Specific  Gravity. 
Properties  of  Gases. 
Boyle's  Law. 
Barometer. 
Pumps. 


Summer. 
Heat  (ii) 
Distribution  of  Heat. 
Conduction. 
Convection. 
Badiation. 
Specific  Heat. 
Potential  Heat. 
Joule's  Equivalent, 
Steam  Engine. 


m 


"  The  work  of  this  Block  consists  of  (a)  Lectures,  (b)  Practical  "Work." 
"  (a)  The  lectures  during  the  Michaelmas  and  Lent  School-times  consist  of  lessons  based  on 
Elementary  Physiography,  or  more  properly  what  the  Germans  call  Erdkunde.  They  are  intended  to 
give  an  explanation  of  scientific  methods  rather  than  a  knowledge  of  facts  ;  dealing  first  with  the 
Earth  as  a  planet  in  relation  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  afterwards  with  the  main  features  of 
its  structure,  as  can  be  gathered  by  ordinary  observation  and  the  use  of  simple  apparatus.  In  the 
Summer  School-time  some  kind  of  nature  study,  e.g.,  Botany,  is  dealt  with,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  a  practical  way. 

"  (i)  The  practical  work  consists  of  lessons  in  Elementary  Physics,  embracing  Mensuration, 
Mass  and  Volume,  Levers,  Combustion,  Magnetism,  tlie  Voltaic  Cell,  etc.  The  course  extends 
throughout  the  year,  beginning  at  Michaelmas,  and  is  based  on  the  heuristic  method  where  possible  " 
This  course  is  distinctly  of  an  elementary  character.  9. 

Drawing  or  singing  may  be  substituted  for  tliis.         *  In  tbe  2nd  and  3rd  of  the  Shell  Divisions,  Gymnastics  is  taken. 
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9.  Heporl  0/  tlip,  Hoi/al  Commission  on  Seco7idanj  Education. — On  the  2nd  March,  1894,  a 
Commission  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  numbering  in  all  sixteen,  was  appointed  by  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  to  "  consider  what  are  the  best  methods  of  establishing  a  well-organised  system  of  secondary 
education  in  England,  taking  into  account  existing  deficiencies,  and  having  regard  to  such  local  sources 
of  revenue  from  endowment  or  otherwise  as  are  available  or  may  be  made  available  for  this  purpose,  and 
to  make  recommendations  accordingly."  That  Commission  sent  in  its  report  on  the  30th  August,  1895. 
Unfortunately  the  work  of  that  Commission  cannot  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  guide  for  the  purposes  of 
this  State,  forasmuch  as  the  conditions  obtaining  in  England  are  not  only  diiferent  from  what  they  are 
here,  but  those,  conditions  also  practically  tied  the  Commission's  hands  in  regard  to  establishing  any 
thoroughly  organised  and  efficient  secondary  system  of  a  national  character. 

The  Commissioners  say,  "  We  did  not  begin  our  work  on  virgin  soil,  and  had  no  need  to  labour 
at  an  a  priori  system.  Such  a  system  would,  under  the  actual  conditions,  have  heen  in  the  very  degree 
that  it  was  theoretically  perfect,  really  impracticable."     (Page  85.) 

Such  a  statement,  while  it  reveals  the  spirit  of  caution,  and  discloses  how  important  it  is  to  recognise 
the  wisdom  of  the  proverb,  "Even  the  'Better'  may  be  the  enemy  of  the  'Good,'"  betrays,  almost 
pathetically,  how  seriously  English  education  is  hampered  by  the  fetters  forged  by  the  past.  Interests 
arise,  and  conditions  are  created,  which  formidably  oppose  themselves  to  all  progress,  and  reformation 
becomes  difficult  in  proportion  as  it  is  necessary. 

10.  Dangers  in  regard  to  Secondary  Education.- — Recollecting  how  severely  the  English  educational 
system  has  been  criticised  by  those  who  have  impartially  reviewed  it  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of 
education  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  English  Commissioners'  Report  at  least  teaches  us  that  "a 
sporadically-created  and  unorganised  Secondary  Educational  System  "  is  not  readily  converted  "  into  an 
efficient  and  satisfactory  system."  Indeed  it  is  hardly  possible  in  any  brief  period  of  time  to  bring  about 
"  the  harmonious  development  of  a  well-balanced  system  of  secondary  education,  nationalised  without 
centralisation,"  and  "  organised  without  uniformity."  That  England  has  no  such  system  is  the  penalty  she 
has  to  pay  for  allowing  her  secondary  education  to  constitute  itself,  without  that  unification  under  which 
alone  it  could  hope  in  any  way  to  express  a  national  ideal  of  education. 

Here,  be  it  remarked,  that  in  this  State  we  shall  profit  by  the  educational  errors  of  the  past,  only 
in  so  far  as  we  avoid  the  educational  pitfall  into  whicli  the  mother  country  has  fallen.  The  drift  of 
secondary  education  is,  after  all,  much  the  same  in  this  State  as  it  was  in  England,  and,  if  we  are  not  ou 
our  guard,  we  shall  find  that  the  penalty  must  be  paid.  The 

The  truth  is  that  the  State,  as  such,  has  a  unique  interest  in  all  education,  and  this  is  unequivocally 
implied  in  the  English  report  referred  to  (see  Part  I,  Division  4,  section  3).  The  passages  hereunder  are 
quoted  in  full  on  account  of  their  importance  ;  but  they  are  not  italicised  in  the  original.  They  reveal  the 
consciousness  of  past  neglect  in  regard  to  the  British  system  of  education.     The  report  says  : 

"  But  there  is  one  feature  in  this  growing  concern  of  the  State  with  education  whicli  must  not 
be  here  overlooked.  The  growth  has  not  heen  either  continuous  or  coherent ;  i.e.,  it  does  not  represent 
a  series  of  logical  or  even  connected  sequences.  Each  one  of  the  agencies  whose  origin  has  been  described 
was  called  into  being,  not  merely  independently  of  the  others,  but  with  little  or  no  regard  to  their 
existpnce.  Each  his  remained  in  its  working  isolated  and  unconnected  with  the  rest.  The  problems 
which  secondary  education  presents  have  been  approached  from  different  views  and  aims.  The  Charity 
Commissioners  have  had  little  to  do  with  the  Education  Department,  and  still  less  with  the  Science 
and  Art  Department.  Even  the  borough  councils  have  to  a  large  extent  acted  independently  of  the 
school  boards,  and  have,  in  some  instances,  made  their  technical  instruction  grants  with  too  little 
regard  to  the  parallel  grants  which  were  being  made  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department.  Endow- 
ments which,  because  applied  to  elementary  education,  were  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Acts,  have  been  left  still  exempt,  though  the  public  provision  of  elementary  education 
in  1870,  and  the  grant  of  universal  free  elementary  education  in  1891,  have  wholly  altered  their 
position.  The  University  colleges,  though  their  growth  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  hopeful  features 
of  the  last  thirtij  years,  remain  ivithout  any  regular  orgaidc  relation  either  to  elementary  or  to  secondary 
education,  either  to  school  boards  or  to  county  councils.  This  isolation  and  this  independence,  if  they 
may  seem  to  witness  to  the  rich  variety  of  our  educational  life,  and  to  the  active  spirit  which  pervades 
it,  will  nevertheless  prepare  the  observer  to  expect  the  usual  results  of  dispersed  and  unconnected 
forces,  needless  competition  between  the  different  agencies,  and  a  frequent  overlapping  of  effort,  with 
much  consequent  waste  of  money,  of  time,  and  of  labour." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  English  Commissioners  that  the  systematic  organisation  of  .secondary 
education  does  not  necessarily  mean  absolute  uniformity  nor  control  by  a  central  department  of  govern- 
ment. "  Freedom,  variety,  and  elasticity,"  say  the  Commissioners,  "  are  and  have  been  the  merits  which 
go  far  to  redeem  the  defects  in  the  English  education,  and  they  must  at  all  hazards  be  preserved."  The 
system  which  they  thought  desirable  was  such  an  one  as  might  reasonably  bo  hoped  to  bring  about  an 
organic  relation  between  different  authorities  and  different  classes  of  schools,  such  as  would  "enable  each 
to  work  with  due  regard  to  tlie  work  to  be  done  by  the  others,  and  so  as  to  avoid  waste  both  of  effort  and 
money."  They  point  out  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  strongly "  on  the  loss  incurred  through  the 
want  of  correlation,  and  that  the  evil  tends  to  augment,  for  the  existing  authorities  whose  want  of 
co-operation  is  so  much  to  be  regretted,  are  "getting  more  accustomed  to  tlie  exercise  of  their  present  powers 
and  are  less  disposed  to  surrender  them." 

The  same  condition  of  things  is,  of  course,  arising  in  this  State,  and  the  remarks  of  the  English 
Commissioners  on  vested  interests  are  consequently  particularly  worthy  of  our  serious  attention.  They 
•write  as  follows  : — 

"  Vested  interests  are  being  created  which  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  needed  reforms. 
Instances  occur  in  which  large  sums  of  money  are  being  expended  in  building.s,  or  otherwise  upon, 
institutions  which,  if  not  superfluous,  are  planned  upon  imperfect  lines,  and  with  reference  to  one  area 
or  one  purpose  only,  where  others  should  have  been  equally  regarded,  while,  at  the  same  time,  many 
plana  of  admitted  excellence  cannot  be  carried  out,  owing  to  the  precarious  position  in  which  the 
money   available   under  the  Customs  and  Excise  Act  of   1890  now  stands.     Thus  the  difficulty  of 

introducing 
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introducing  the  needful  coherence  and  correlation  becomes  constantly  greater,  and  will  be  more  serious 
a  year  or  two  licnce  than  it  is  at  this  moment.  We  feel  bound,  therefore,  to  state  the  opinion  which 
has  grown  stronger  in  us  since  we  entered  upon  this  inquiry,  that  the  latter  is  one  of  urgency,  and 
ought  to  engage  the  very  early  attention  of  your  Majesty's  advisers  and  of  Parliament :"  (pp.  326- 
327.) 

That  the  English  Commissioners  were  fully  seized  of  the  magnitude  of  the  question  they  were  called 
upon  to  consider  is  abundantly  evident  throughout  their  report.  They  expressed  themselves  with  grtat 
force  upon  the  influence  of  education  on  the  future  of  our  country  in  the  following  words,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  our  attention  : — - 

"  Elementary  education  is  among  the  first  needs  of  a  people,  and  especially  of  a  free  people,  as 
appears  by  the  fact  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  modern  constitutional  States  have  undertaken  to  provide  it. 
But  it  is  by  those  who  have  received  a  further  and  superior  kind  of  instruclioyi  that  the  intellectual 
pi-ogress  of  a  nation  is  mainlained.  It  is  they  who  provide  its  literature,  who  advance  its  science,  who 
direct  its  government :"  (p.  327.) 

The  English  Commissioners  have  also  pointed  out  that  the  function  of  higher  education  i.s  to  intensify 
the  national  appreciation  of  knowledge,  to  create  in  its  citizens  habits  of  application  and  reflection,  to 
implant  in  them  tastes,  the  delight  and  s-olace  of  which  will  extend  beyond  the  duties  of  everyday  life.  They 
have  also  recognised  that  there  is  only  too  much  truth  in  the  indictment  of  Great  Britain's  educational 
system.     Their  words  are  : — 

"  Not  a  few  censors  have  dilated  upon  the  disadvantages  from  which  young  Englishmen  suffer 
in  industry  and  commerce  owing  to  the  superior  preparation  of  their  competitors  in  several  countries 
of  continental  Europe.  Tliese  disadvantages  are  reol.  But  we  attach  no  less  importance  to  the  faults 
of  dullness  and  barrenness  to  which  so  many  lives  are  condemned  by  the  absence  of  those  capacities 
for  intellectual  enjoyment  which  ought  to  be  awakened  in  youth.  ....  Thus,  it  is  not 

merely  in  the  interests  of  material  prosperity  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  nation,  bub  no  less  in 
that  of  its  happiness  and  its  moral  strength,  that  the  extension  and  reorganisation  of  secondary 
education  seems  entitled  to  a  place  among  the  first  subjects  with  which  social  legislation  ought  to  deal :" 
(p.  328.) 

11.  Comparison  between  the  Secondary  System  of  England  and  that  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland.- — The  English  public  school  system  is  in  no  sense  a  democratic  one,  nor  does  it  profess  any  tendency 
in  that  direction.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  recogni.sed  that  increasing  provision  is  leing  made  for 
classes  to  receive  good  secondary  instruction,  where  but  a  few  years  back  that  was  impossible.  Speaking 
generally,  secondary  education  of  tiie  higher  character  was  practically  restricted  to  people  of  some  social 
rank  and  wealth. 

Plato  drew  a  distinction  between  those  who  learn  the  arts  of  the  grammarian  or  of  the  musician,  etc., 
for  trade  (tVt  Ti)(yQ),  and  those  who  as  freemen  learn  them  for  education  and  culture  (ctti  ■jra&iia).'^ 

The  English  Commission  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  many  "  who  would  limit  the  term  education 
to  the  discipline  of  faculty  and  the  culture  of  character  by  means  of  the  more  humane  and  generous  studies, 
and  who  would  deny  the  name  to  instruction  in  those  practical  arts  and  sciences  by  means  of  which  man 
becomes  a  craftsman." 

This,  they  point  out,  is  a  limitation  without  reality  at  least  as  things  now  stand,  and  they  affirm  "  that 
training  in  classics  may  have  as  little  liberal  culture  in  it  as  instruction  in  a  practical  art,"  and  further 
that  "modern  literature  may  be  made  a  field  for  as  narrow  and  technical  a  drill  as  the  mist  formal 
science."  Seeing  that  the  trend  of  modern  idea  is  that  in  some  way  all  should  seriously  contribute  to  the 
social  economy,  education  more  and  more  implies  the  preparation  to  accomplish  something  in  lile  enjoyed 
rather  than  merely  to  enjoy  life  ;  and  the  Commissioners'  definition  of  the  general  idea  of  education  has 
importance  as  a  ^rw/j/ /tie?-a/ conception  which  commands  attention.  Their  view  is  that  "all  education  is 
development  and  discipline  of  faculty  by  the  communication  of  knowledge,"  and  they  argue  that  "  whether 
the  faculty  be  the  eye  or  hand,  or  the  reason  or  imagination,  or  whether  the  knowledge  be  of  nature  or 
art,  of  science  or  literature,  if  the  knowledge  be  so  coinmibuicated  as  to  evoke,  exercise,  and  discipline  faculty , 
the  process  is  rightly  called  education." 

There  is  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  secondary  education  of  this  higher  character 
should  be  available  not  merely  to  the  wealthy  few,  but  to  all  those  whose  inner  prompting  and  ability  make 
it  possible  for  them  to  profit  by  it.  The  better  education,  and  its  more  advanced  stages  ought  not,  in  a 
normal  state  of  society,  to  be  the  privilege  solely  of  those  who  enjoy  rank  and  aflBuence,  but  ought  to  be 
available  to  the  people. 

In  comparing  Scotch  educational  machinery  with  English,  it  is  obvious  that  on  the  whole  there  has 
been  greater  opportunity  in  Scotland  for  those  of  inferior  social  rank  and  limited  means  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  higher  education  ;  in  other  words,  the  Scottish  system  is  more  democratic.  It  may  be  said  also  that  the 
ambition  to  be  well-instructed  and  well-informed  is,  on  the  whole,  more  marked  in  the  Scotch  of  limited 
means  than  in  the  corresponding  class  in  England.  The  education  of  the  country  reflects  this.  The  same 
remark  applies  also  to  Wales,  where  the  popular  appreciation  of  higher  education  is  strongly  marked. 

In  individual  schools  the  democratic  spirit  shews  itself  in  the  attitude  to  the  question  of  class.  The 
notable  English  Public  Schools  have  always  laid  great  stress  on  "  good  form  "  and  "  tone  "  rather  than  upon 
even  general  culture."  The  function  of  the  school  was  to  develope  manly  traditions,  high  qualities  of  character, 
and  esprit.  The  fact,  however,  that  only  the  very  wealthy  could  afTord  to  send  their  boys  to  the  great 
English  Public  Schools,  has  tended  to  somewhat  restrict  the  sympathies  of  "  public  school  "  men  to  their 
own  class,  and  their  attitude  to  the  masses  would  not  be  appreciated  in  democratic  countries.  It  is  said 
"has  tended"  because,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  there  are  brilliant  exceptions. 

If  an  educational  system  declines  to  take  account  of  class  distinctions,  then  strength  of  purpose, 
and  thoroughness  and  generality  of  intellectual  training  must  replace  education  designed  merely  to  maintain 
the  traditions  of  one  class  of  society. 

On 

'  Protagoras.        '  As  distingaished  from  purely  classical  instruction  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  general  culture. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  fusion  of  the  two  is  not  impossible,  and  frem  the 
standpoint  of  national  purpose  it  is  desirable  that  general  culture  should  meet  with  appreciatioH  rather 
than  that  merely  classical  or  merely  scientific  education  should  be  uniquely  esteemed.  The  esprit  developed 
in  English  Public  Schools  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  thing  up  to  the  point  where  it  degenerates  into  a 
tendency  to  underestimate  those  who  have  gone  through  other  schools,  or  who  have  been  educated  on  other 
plans.  The  English  Commissioners  on  Secondnry  ]<jducation  have  lecognised  this.  They  believe  that  ic  is 
undesirable  to  reinforce  the  small  Classical  Grammar  School,  for  the  reason  that  under  modern  conditions 
that  would  tend  to  inefficiency  rather  than  to  success,  and  they  go  on  to  say  that  "our  aim  ought  to  be  to 
restore  as  far  as  possible  the  reality  which  these  old  schools  symbolised,  viz.,  the  accessibility  to  all  the 
competent  of  that  education,  be  it  classical  or  modern,"  which  best  (its  us  to  discharge  our  responsibilities 
in  the  whole  sphere  of  duty  or  privilege  which  falls  to  our  lot  (page  140). 

Further,  it  ought  to  be  noted  that  while  modern  educational  institutions  ought  to  aim,  and  are 
aiming,  at  placing  the  privileges  of  all  forms  of  education,  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  can  profit  thereby,  and 
while  true  democracy  does  not  ])ropose  to  level  down,  but  rather  to  give  to  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
rise  to  the  level  which  his  intellect  and  personal  character  and  address  will  allow,  it  is  true  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  classes  whom  fortune  has  most  favoured  will,  in  virtue  of  that  very  fact,  have  the  advantage 
in  attaining  to  the  highest  expression  of  those  relations  of  courtesy  and  consideration  which  in  the  degree 
they  exist,  distinguish  the  cultured  man  from  the  boor,  or  indeed  the  civilised  man  from  the  savage. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  adequately  estimate  the  value  of  the  British  Public  School  in  respect  of  its 
endeavour  to  discharge  this,  one  of  the  highest  educative  functions.  Those  who  vividly  realise  the  part 
that  address  plays  in  the  relations  of  mankind,  and  who  recognise  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  moral 
is  the  supreme  aim  of  education,  will  not  forget  that  tone  and  good  form  are  matters  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  that  from  the  Kindergarten  upward  it  is  desirable  that  such  matters  should  be  attended  to 
systematically. 

The  fundamental  view  of  education  obtaining  in  the  best  cultured  circles  in  Ireland  appears  to  be 
that  no  one  can  be  considered  liberalli/  educated  whose  education  is  not  general.  A  similar  view  obtains, 
perhaps,  in  no  less  a  degree  in  Wales. 

Taking  a  wide  survey  of  all  the  characteiistlcs  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
recognising  that,  while  we  are  of  the  ,'ame  race,  are  possessed  of  much  the  same  spirit,  and  are  akin  in 
sympathy,  we  yet  have  developed  different  traditions,  and  are  essentially  a  democratic  people,  it  will  be  well 
if  we  endeavour  to  include  the  fusion  of  the  best  elements  of  each  member  of  that  kingdom  among  the 
educational  influences  of  our  higher  school  life. 

12.  Conchmon  in  regard  to  English  Secondary  Education. — As  just  indicated,  we  need  to  embody 
in  our  educational  ideal  the  ideas  of  width  of  culture,  thirst  for  learning,  and  appreciation  of  all  the  higher 
forms  of  human  courtesy.  The  educational  ideals  of  any  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  expressed  in 
their  existing  institutions,  cannot  be  made  the  aim  point  of  our  educational  effort.  If  for  existing  institu- 
tions we  substitute  the  ideals  of  the  reform  educationists  of  P]ngland,  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  make  our  educational  institutions  such  as  will  secure  that  thoroughness  characteristic  of  certain 
parts  of  Europe,  and  that  grace  of  manner  often  conspicuous  therein,  while  we  endeavour  to  retain  the 
sterling  qualities  which  we  nationally  deem  to  be  all  important. 

It  will,  however,  ba  unfortunate  for  the  future  of  our  State  if  the  drift  along  the  lines  of  English 
Secondary  Education  be  allowed  to  continue.  The  necessary  variety  of  educational  expeiience  can  be 
secured  without  sacrificing  the  unity  of  system  which  is  involved  in  the  example  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
nor  will  it  be  necessary  in  any  way  to  cripple  all  attempts  at  individuality  in  the  several  types  and  grades 
of  Secondary  Schools.  What  is  needed  is  that  uniformity  of  regime,  and  of  general  method  and  aim,  which 
will  secure  the  advantages  that  may  be  derived  from  the  progress  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  This 
theme  has  been  discussed  in  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Commissioners,  at  least  so  far  as  principles  are 
concerned,  in  chapter  LIV,  on  the  "Co-ordination  of  Education"  (pp.  469-474),  and  chapter  LV,  on  the 
"  State's  Relation  to  Education,  Unification,  Subsidy,  etc."  (pp.  475-480).  The  principle  there  set  forth 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

In  order  that  an  educational  system  shall  fulfil  its  function — viz.,  the  upbuilding  of  the  people — it 
is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  well-defined  scheme  of  coordination  between  all  its  elements,  so  that 
the  whole  educational  system,  though  representing  many  jihases  of  human  education,  shall  have  that 
homogeneity  that  can  exist  only  under  a  scheme  of  defined  interrelations. 

England  has  ieirnt,  and  to  some  extent  is  still  learning,  that  the  laisser  faire  policy  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  educational  institutions  will  not  yield  satisfactory  results,  and  cannot  be  allowed  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  to  continue.  That  is  what  is  realised  by  the  Eeform  educationists  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  have  recognised  that  a  comparison  with  the  systems  of  other  countries  ends  in  an  adverse  judgment  as 
regards  our  own. 

The  important  lesson  to  be  learnt  is,  that  however  splendid  some  of  the  elements  of  English 
education  may  be,  the  reproduction  in  this  State  of  its  general  features  would  not  only  be  disadvantageous, 
but  would  disclose  an  inability  to  recognise  that  the  traditions  and  temper  of  the  Australian  people 
are  inconsistent  therewith. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  recent  registration  of  teachers  and  the  development  of  some  form  of 
training  for  secondary  teachers  in  England,  will  perhaps  do  something  to  bring  about  proper  organisation. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

Secondary  Education  in  Scotland. 

[J,  W.  TURNER.] 

EoTAL  High  School,  EDiXBunon. 

The  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Grlasgow  have  each  a  high  school,  and  in  addition,  several  secondary 
schools  supported  by  private  endowment. 

The  Royal  High  School,  Edinburgh,  is  architecturally,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  that  city. 
The  following  particulars  of  the  school  buildings  are  gathered  from  the  most  recent  prospectus.  The  style 
is  the  purest  Doric,  the  central  portion  being  modelled  on  the  celebrated  Temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens,  and 
the  whole  is  distinguished  for  grace  and  nobility  of  mass,  and  justness  of  proportions.  The  school  is 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  extensive  range  of 
well-appointed  buildings  provides  not  only  for  the  classical  scheme  of  education,  which  is  the  ancient 
tradition  of  the  school,  but  also,  in  various  alternatives,  for  a  modern  training  in  languages,  science, 
and  commerce. 

The  School. — The  school  contains  a  splendid  library,  a  writing  hall  with  a  commercial  department 
attached,  a  physical  laboratory,  with  appliances  for  instruction  in  electricity,  light  and  heat;  three  large 
and  eight  small  classrooms;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  a  great  hall  decorated  with  the  portraits 
and  busts  of  famous  masters  and  pupils.  In  this  hall  the  whole  school  assembles  for  the  daily  morning 
prayers  and  for  public  meetings  connected  with  the  school. 

In  one  of  the  detached  wings  workshops  for  wood  and  metal  work  are  situated,  and  in  the  other 
wing  is  the  school  refreshment  dep.-irtment.  In  another  part  of  the  building  are  situated  the  gymnasium, 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  Kingdom,  and  en  suite  with  it  a  swimming  bath  of  almost  equal 
size,  with  dressing  rooms  and  other  conveniences.  Here  also  are  the  chemistry  lecture  hall,  and,  adjacent 
to  it,  a  laboratory,  fully  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  practical  instruction  in  chemistry  ; 
a  large  drawing  classroom,  suitably  lighted  and  equipped  for  the  teaching  of  drawing,  designing,  and 
modelling  ;  and,  finally,  seven  ordinary  classrooms  of  diiferent  sizes  to  suit  the  smaller  senior  and  larger 
junior  classes. 

The  rooms  recently  added  to  the  building  are  well  ventilated  and  heated,  and  in  every  way  rendered 
wholesome  for  the  pupils  and  efficient  for  teaching  purposes.  They  have  all  a  south  exposure,  and  are 
lofty,  bright,  and  cheerful. 

The  Sfajf. — The  staff  of  the  school  consists  of  the  rector  and  four  classical  masters,  a  senior  and 
three  junior  mathematical  masters,  one  of  whom  is  aUo  lecturer  in  physics  and  superintendent  of  the 
Technical  Department  in  the  school,  a  senior  and  three  other  English  masters,  two  masters  of  modern 
languages  and  an  assistant  master,  a  senior  and  an  assistant  commercial  master,  a  drawing  master, 
lecturers  in  chemistry  and  physiology,  instructors  in  singini;,  gymnastics,  swimming,  and  manual  work, 
and  a  senior  and  two  junior  mistresses  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

School  Curriculum. — Boys  are  iidmitlcd  as  preparatory  pupils  from  the  beginning  of  their  school 
course,  and  after  three  or  four  years  are  ir.uisfcrred  to  tlie  junior  school,  where  they  begin  the  systematic 
study  of  French  and  Latin,  with  Ennlisli,  arithmetic,  and  other  elementary  subjects. 

In  the  senior  school  intended  for  boys  above  the  age  of  I'i,  four  distinct  schemes  of  education 
are  provided  to  meet  different  capacities  and  requirements.  Eor  those  desirous  of  proceeding  to  a  learned 
profession,  the  classical  curriculutn  provides  a  full  course  in  Latin,  (rreek,  matliematics,  English,  and 
Erench  ;  the  modern  curriculum  (ifi'ers  as  an  alternative  lor  tJreek,  a  course  of  German,  the  other  subjects 
retnainini;  unchanged ;  the  commercial  curriculum  includes  English,  French,  (lerman,  commercial 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  precis  writing,  shorthand,  and  commercial  correspondence;  the  scientific 
curriculum  provides  as  an  alternative  i'nr  the  strictly  commercial  subjects  a  course  of  training  in  the 
laboratories  (physical  and  chemical),  in  the  workshops,  and  in  the  drawing  classroom  on  tlie  lines 
prescribed  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  Schools  of  Science. 

'The  School  prepares  for  the  University  entrance  ex.atninations,  the  examinations  conducted  by 
ihe  Siotch  I'xlucation  Department  for  the  ilift'ereut  grades  of  leaving  certificates,  the  examinations  held 
in  Clirmislrv  and  Physics  by  the  Science  and  Ar';  Department,  the  Law  entrance  examinations,  &c.  The 
whole  School  is  also  annually  examined  and  reported  on  by  examiners  appointed  by  the  Board  or  the 
Education  Depiirtnient. 

The  physical  training  of  every  boy  is  carefully  attended  to.  The  gymnasium  and  swimming  bath 
are  fitted  u|)  with  every  modern  appliance,  and  each  boy  receives  regular  instruction  under  the  personal 
Buperintendeuce  of  the  two  instructors,  whosa  whole  tune  is  emplpvedin  eonnecjiion  with  this  department. 

Fees. 
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Fees. 

Pupils  under  10  years  of  ago  (at  date  of  first  enrolment)  £5  per  Session. 

„       over  10  and  under  12  „  „  £(S  „ 

„       over  12  and  under  14  „  „  £7  „ 

„       over  14  years  of  ago  „  „  £8  „ 

The  fee  which  a  pupil  pays,  according  to  the  above  scale,  on  entering  the  school,  continues  to  be 
the  fee  chargeable  on  his  account  during  the  whole  period  of  his  attendance  at  the  High  School.  la  the 
case  of  those  mitriculating  the  fee  is  included  in  the  ordinary  session  payment. 

Endowed  Schools — George  Watson. 

^Edinburgh  Merchant  Company  ScTiooh. — The  George  Watson's  College  for  boys,  a  privately  endowed 
secondary  school,  is  intended  to  provide  boys  with  a  liberal  education,  qualifying  for  professional  and 
commercial  life,  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  Universities.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  departments — • 
Elementary,  Junior,  and  Senior.  About  tlio  age  of  thirteen,  pupils  enter  the  senior  department,  and, 
according  to  the  wish  of  their  parents,  may  join  either  the  classical  or  the  commercial  side  of  the  school. 
The  classical  side  prepares  for  the  Universities  and  the  learned  professions,  the  commercial  side  for 
business  life. 

Classical  Side —  Course  of  sludt/ — 

English — The  higher  English  authors,  Anglo-Saxon,  history  of  the  language  and  literature, 

English  composition,  geograph}%  history. 
Latin — CcDsar,  Livy,  Sallust,  Nepos,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Ovid,  Virgil,  Plautus,  Terence,  Horace, 

Latin  Prose  composition,  history,  geography,  antiquities. 
Greek — Xcnophon,    Lucian,   Demosthenes,   Thucydides,   Isocrates,    Plato,    Homer,    Sophocles, 

Euripides,   Aristophanes,    New    Testament    Greek,   Greek    Prose    composition,   history, 

geography,  antiquities. 
French — Translation  from  classical  French  authors,  Erench  Prose  composition,  history  of  French 

language  and  literature,  conversation. 
Mathematics — Arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  conic  sections, 

dynamics. 
Science — Physics  and  Chemistry. 
Drawing,  Ggmnastics,  and  Physical  Drill. 

On  the  classical  side  boys  have  the  option  of  taking  German  instead  of  Greek. 

Commercial  side — Course  of  Stud//  — 

English  and  Mathematics,  as  on  the  classical  side ;  French  and  German ;  Science  ;  Drawing-^ 
freeh.and  mechanical,  and  architectural;  Shorthand  and  book-keeping;  gymnastics  and 
physical  drill. 

The  prospectus  for  1903  session  states  that: — Elementary  science  forms  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum  of  study  on  each  side  of  the  Senior  Department.  The  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are 
fully  equipped  for  practical  work.  The  science  classes  are  organised  on  lines  approved  by  the  Education 
Department,  and  they  are  under  its  inspection.  Those  classes  have  in  view  the  requirements  of  the  science 
leaving  certificate,  intended  for  pupils  who  have  passed  through  a  three  years'  course  in  physics  and 
chemistry.  The  work  of  this  course  is  almost  entirely  practical,  and  gives  large  opportunities  for  the 
individual  training  of  the  pupil  in  the  proper  manipulation  of  instruments,  as  well  as  in  the  accurate 
observation  and  careful  recording  of  results. 

Fees  of  Senior  Department — Lower  Division,  £1  15s.  per  Quarter. 

Higher  Division,  £2  2s.  per  Quarter. 

GiELs'  Hian  School,  EniNBunair. 

The  Edinhurgh  Merchant  Company  Schools. — The  Edinhtrgh  Ladies'  College. — The  main  object  of 
the  Edinburgh  Ladies' College,  as  set  forth  in  the  latest  prospectus,  is  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  discharging 
•with  intelligence,  with  sympathy,  and  with  good  taste,  the  duties  of  home  life.  With  that  end  in  view 
the  course  provides  them  with  a  good  knowledge  of  English  subjects,  an  acquaintance  with  modern 
languages,  a  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  and  skill  in  needlework,  while  their  artistic  faculty  is 
developed  by  the  study  of  music,  singing,  and  drawing.  The  same  course  of  training,  with  additional 
attention  to  the  commercial  side  of  arithmetic,  to  book-keeping,  and  to  shorthand,  supplies  a  suitable 
training  for  pupils  who  wish  to  follow  business  pursuils.  The  course  of  study  in  the  highest  classes 
prepares  the  w.ay  for  pupils  who  desire  to  become  teachers  or  to  attend  the  University. 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  physical  training  of  the  pupils,  every  class  in  the  college  receiving 
instruction  in  Swedish  drill  and  gymnastics  from  thoroughly  qualified  instructors. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  departments — Elemenarj',  Junior,  and  Senior.  Pupils  are  admitted 
to  the  Elementary  Department  at  the  age  of  five  and  pass  into  the  Junior  Department  about  the  age  of 
*ight  or  nine  years.  Pianoforte  music  is  introduced  at  this  stage  and  continued  during  the  pupils'  career. 
The  Senior  Department  is  reached  about  the  age  of  twelve.  This  department  consists  of  five  grades, 
«ach  of  which  is  subdivided  into  three  classes.  Attainment  in  English  is  the  biisis  of  the  classification, 
but  the  pupils  of  each  grade  are  re-classified  for  mathematics,  French,  German,  and  Latin. 

Pupils  in  the  upper  division  are  prepared  for  the  leaving  certificate  examinations  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department.  These  certificates  are  now  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  most  of  the  professional 
entrance  examinations.  At  the  close  of  their  school  course  pupils  are  qualified  to  join  the  University 
classes. 

Pupils  in  the  more  advanced  music  classes  are  sent  up  for  the  local  School  Examinations  in  pianoforte, 
conducted  'oy  the  Associated  Board  of  the  lloyal  Academy  of  Music  and  the  iioyal  College  of  Music. 

There  is  a  well-equipped  laboratory  for  the  teaching  of  science,  and  practical  lessons  in  physics  and 
botany  are  given  throughout  the  seseion  by  a  throughly  qualified  science  master.  The  science  course  is 
organised  on  tbe  lines  laid  down  by  |he  Scotch  Education  Departrnpnt,  and  is  under  its  inspection. 

CoursA 
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Course  of  Study. — The  course  of  study  includes  : — 
English — English  classical  authors,  Anglo-Saxon,  history  of  English  language  and  literature. 
French — Translation  from  classical  French  authors,  French  prose  composition,  history  of  French 

language  and  literature,  conversation. 
German  —Translation  from  classical  Grormau  authors,  Gorman  prose  composition,  history  of  German 

language  and  literature,  conversation. 

Latin — Caesar,  Ovid,  Livy,  Yirgil,  and  Horace,  Latin  prize  composition. 

Mathematics — Arithmetic,  algebra,  Euclid,  modern  geometry,  trigonometry,  analytical  geometry, 
history  and  geography,  science,  writing  and  book-keeping,  shorthand,  pianoforte  music,  singing, 
drawing  and  painting,  dancing,  Swedish  drill  and  gymnastics,  needlework,  and  practical  cookery. 

Fees,  Senior  Department. 

Lower  Division,  lower  grade    ...         ...         ...         ...  £2  lOs.  per  quarter. 

Lower  Division,  upper  grade  ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...  £2  15s.         „ 

Higher  Division  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ...         ...  £3  „ 

The  bursaries,  foundations,  and  prizes  in  both  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company  Schools  arc  on  a 
liberal  scale. 

Geoege  HEniox's  School,  EDiNBUHon. 

This  is  another  of  the  privately  endowed  secondary  schools  with  which  the  city  of  Edinburgh  is  so 
liberally  supplied.  While  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  all  the  subjects  required  forentrance  to  the 
University,  the  George  Hcriot  School  is  essentially  modern  in  its  organisation  and  course  of  work,  and 
gives,  in  particular,  advanced  instruction  in  modern  languages,  science,  commercial  subjects,  and  drawing. 
To  secure  thoroughly  practical  teaching  of  the  science  subjects,  which  form  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
educational  cour.^e  followed  in  the  school,  the  science  aide  has  been  equipped  with  great  completeness. 
There  are  separate  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  for  physics,  chemistry,  geology,  and  botany. 

While  the  practice  of  specific  trades  is  not  included  in  the  technical  course,  boys  receive  preparation 
for  trade  life.  There  are  excellent  workshops,  both  for  iron  and  wood,  with  all  the  requisite  appliances 
and  machinery,  and  the  instruction  in  technical  subjects  is  made  eminently  educative  in  its  character,  a 
systematic  training  being  given  in  the  acquirement  of  habits  of  careful  observation  and  accurate  comparison 
and  measurement.  The  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  and  workshop  instruction  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  teacher,  an  arrangement  which  gives  the  best  results. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  physical  training,  and  the  school  gymnasium  is  fitted  up  with  all  the 
best  and  most  modern  appliances.  The  playground  is  extensive  and  the  playsheds  are  spacious.  A  well- 
appointed  swimming  bath  has  been  constructed  and  swimming  forms  part  of  the  school  training. 

Boys  are  admitted  on  an  entrance  examination  covering  the  third  standard.  The  enrolment  is 
about  1,000,  in  three  departments. 

Fees. — The  fees  for  the  general  course  are  much  below  those  charged  in  the  other  secondary 
schools  of  Edinburgh,  but  pupils  taking  special  courses  in  manual  training,  or  in  applied  science,  or 
technical  drawing,  are  called  upon  to  pay  an  additional  quarterly  fee  varying  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject.     The  ordinary  fee  in  the  Advanced  Division  is  only  £L  5s.  per  quarter. 

The  school  is  liberally  endowed  with  scholarships  and  foundations. 

GENERAL  SYLLABUS  OF  CLASS  SUBJECTS,  SESSION  1902-1903. 

Lower  Depariment  (Fee  7s.  6d.  per  Quarter.) 
English— History— Geography— Scripture— Writing— Arithmetic— French— Latin— Drawing— Singing. 

Middle  Department  (Fee  IDs.  per  Quarter.) 

English  —  History — Geography- Scripture — Writing — Arithmetic  and  Mathematics — French — German — Latin — 
Elementary  Physics— Laboratory  Course  in  Elementary  Measurements— Introduction  to  Natural  Science  and  Chemistry- 
Drawing — Handicraft — Singing. 

Upper  Department— Yivst  Division  (Fee  15s.  per  Quarter.) 

(Classes  I  and  II.) 

English— History  —Geography — Scripture- Ornamental  Writing  and  Lettering— Arithmetic  and  Mathematics — 
French- German— Latin  (or  alternatively  with  Latin,  Natural  Science)— Physics— Chemistry— Drawing— Handicraft- 
Phonography — Book-keeping. 

Second  Division  (Fee  £1  per  Quarter.) 

(Classes  III  and  IV.) 

In  this  Division  a  bifurcation  is  made  into  Science  and  Commercial  Courses.  The  Science  Course  comprises  English, 
Latin,  French,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Drawing  and  Handicraft,  while  in  the  Commercial  Course  are  included 
English,  French,  German,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Economics,  Book-keeping,  Phonograpliy,  Drawing  and  Handicraft.  • 

Advanced  Division  (Fee  £1  5s.  per  Quarter.) 

(Classes  V  and  VL) 

Tlio  work  of  these  Classes  is  similar  to  that  of  Second  Division,  but  more  :;dvaneed — the  bifurcation  into  Science  and 
Commercial  Courses  being  continued. 

Gymnastics  and  Swimming  are  taught  in  al}  the  Classes  of  the  School, 
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SciENCB  Course. 

In  all  tho  Science  subjects  the  teaching  is  practical.  While  Laboratory  Practice  is  given  in  the  various  stages  of 
Physiea  and  Chemistry,  the  teaching  in  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  and  Botany  is  supplemented  by  maps,  specimens, 
and  field  practice. 

Middle  Department. 

Physics. — Experiments  on  the  properties  of  Solids,  Liquids,  and  Gases — Applications  of  Science  to  everyday  work — 
Laboratory  Course  in  Elementary  Measurements. 

Natural  Science. — Natural  History  and  Physical  Geography. 

I.  Natural  History. — Elementary  Lessons  on  Rocks  and  on  Plant  Life. 

IL  Physical  Geography. — Tho  Earth  as  a  Planet — The  Moon — Measurement  of  Time — The  Solar  System — 
Other  Stellar  Systems.  ' 

Chemistry. — Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry — Laboratory  Practice. 

Upper  Department. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Physics.  — Dynamics — Motion — Matter — Energy— Work — Fluid  Pressure— Specific  Gravity — Laboratory  Practice. 

Chemistry. — Elementary  Lessons  in  Chemistry-j-General  sketch  of  the  principal  Non-Metals,  and  a  few  of  the  common 

Metals  and  Organic  Substances — Laboratory  Practice. 
Natural  Science. — Botany  and  Geology. 

L  Botany. — Examination  and  Description  of  Common  Flowering  Plants. 

IL  Geology. — Examination  and  Description  of  Common  Rocks  and  their  Constituent  Minerals — Common 
Geological  Processes. 

SECOXD  DIVISION. 

Physics.  — Heat — Electricity  -  Laboratory  Practice. 

Chemistry. — Illustrations  of  Chemical  Action — Indestructibility  of  Matter— Classification  of  Elements — Difference  between 

Compound  and  Mixture — Preparation  and  properties  of  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Nitrogen  and  Carbon,  and  their  more 

commonly  occurring  compounds — Acids,  Bases,  aud  Salts — Laboratory  Practice. 

Natural  Science. — Botany  and  Geology. 

I.  Botany  (Summer  Course). — The  Structure  and  Growth  of  Flowering  Plants,  chiefly  as  seen  by  the  naked 
eye — Fertilisation  of  Flowers — Study  of  Common  Plants. 

II.  Geology  (Structural). — Common  Rocks  and  their  Minerals— Elements  of  Earth's  Crust — Structure  and 
Arrangement  of  Rock  Masses — Geological  processes,  as  seen  at  work  now — the  Atmosphere  and  Water  as 
Agents  of  Change — Denudation — Formation  of  Sedimentary  Kocks— Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes — 
Formation  of  Igneous  Rocks — Metamorphism. 

ADVANCED   DIVISION. 

Physics,  Class  V. — Magnetism  and  Electricity — Dynamics — Laboratory  Practice. 

Do.     Class  VI. — Advanced  Itlagnetism  and  Electricity— Advanced  Dynamics— Laboratory  Practice. 

Chemistry. — Preparation  and  Propertiss  of  the  Principal  Non-Metallic  Elements  and  their  chief  Compounds— Laws  of 
Chemical  Combination  and  Action — Symbolic  Notation — the  Chief  Metals,  their  Oxides,  Sulphides,  and  more 
important  Salts — Elementary  Organic  Chemistry— Qualitative  and  (Quantitative  Analysis — Laboratory  Practice. 

Natural  Science,  Junior  Section. — Botany  and  Geology,  as  in  Second  Division. 

Do.         Do.       Senior  Section. — Botany  and  Geology. 

I.  Botany  (Summer  Course). — Minute  Structure  and  Growth  of  Flowering  Plants  and  some  Cryptogams — 
Simple  Physiological  Experiments,  and  Examination  of  Microscopical  Sections — Classification  of  Plants. 

II.  Geology  (Historical). — Nature  and  Use  of  Fossils— Succession  of  Strata — the  Physical  Geography,  Botany, 
and  Zoology  of  the  Past.     Advance  shown  in  the  Succession  of  Life  on  the  Eartli. 

Technical  Coup.se. 

The  work  of  this  Course  includes  Technical  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  in  the  Workshops.     In  the  forme 
subject,  teaching  is  given  in  the  construction  of  the  elementary  parts  of  machines  and  in  building  details.     These  are 
sketched  as  well  as  drawn  to  scale,  and  the  pupil  proceeds  gradually  to  the  making  of  finished  drawings  from  models  or 
actual  pieces  of  machinery.     Attention  is  also  given  to  the  lettering  and  colouring  of  drawings. 

The  Workshop  practice  is  confined  mainly  to  the  construction  of  models  and  pieces  of  apparatus  for  the  illustration 
of  lessons  in  Applied  Mechanics  aud  in  Machine  and  Building  Construction ;  and  it  comprises  general  Wood-work  (including 
Carpentry,  Pattern  and  Model-making,  and  Wood-turning),  Iron-fitting  (Chipping,  Filing,  and  Finishing),  Iron-turning, 
Screw-cutting,  Drilling,  Shaping,  Planing,  and  Iron-forging. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  occasional  visits  being  paid  by  pupils  to  engineering  and  other  works  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood. 


The  High  School,  Glasgow. 

The  management  of  the  High  School,  Glasgow,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board. 
The  school  is  divided  into  a  junior  and  a  senior  school,  with  separate  entrances  and  playgrounds. 

Fees.— The,  fees  in  tho  junior  school  are  £l  15s.  per  term  ;  in  the  senior  school  they  range  from 
•£2  5s.  per  term  in  Form  I  to  £2  158.  per  term  in  Form  VI.     The  year  is  divided  into  three  terms. 

The  Curricula. — The  chief  features  of  the  reorganised  curricula  are — 
(i)  The  Junior  School  is  now  divided  into  a  Preparatory  Department,  consisting  of  three  classes 

taught  by  Mistresses,  commencing  with  the  Frobel  System,  and  a  Junior  Department  of  three 

classes  taught  by  Masters, 
(ii)  Great  stress  is  laid  on  a  thorough  grounding  in  primary  subjects  before  entrance  to  the  Upper 

i—      ;  Schopl  is  allowed. 

(ui) 
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(iii)  A  limited  terminal  promotion  is  arranged  for  in  the  Preparatory  Departments ;  in  the  Upper 
School  there  is  regular  terminal  promotion  by  merit.  Thus  a  clever  boy  can  possibly  secure 
three  promotions  in  the  year. 

(iv)  A  Pourth  Curriculum,  the  "  Modern,"  has  been  added.  A  "Higher  Commercial"  Department 
has  also  been  added,  on  the  lines  of  that  established  by  the  London  County  Council  at  University 
College  School,  Grower-street. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  intermediate  and  final  possibilities : — 

DIAGRAM 
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Advice  to  Parents  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  Curriculum. 

I.  The  "  Non-Latin  "  side  is  solely  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  those  boys  who  enter  the  School 
knowing  no  Latin,  and  whose  whole  stay  in  the  Upper  School  is  not  anticipated  to  exceed  two  years. 

II.  Each  of  the  three  sides.  Classical,  Modern,  and  Scientific,  affords  a  liberal  education,  and  is  an 
excellent  preparation,  not  only  for  professional,  but  also  for  mercantile  and  business  careers.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  the  requisites  for  success  are  the  same  alike  in  professional  and  mercantile 
pursuits.  These  requisites  are — accuracy  of  thought  and  of  expression,  the  seeing  eye,  and  the  quick 
brain. 

III.  While  the  distinctively  "  Scientific  "  side  (Form  IV — see  Diagram')  is  recruited  from  boys  in 
the  "  Non-Latin  "  as  well  as  in  the  "  Latin  "  sides,  parents  who  ultimately  intend  that  their  sons  shall 
take  the  "  Scientific  "  side  are  strongly  recommended  to  place  them  on  the  "  Latin  "  side  from  the  first.    - 

IV.  The  "  Classical"  side  is  recommended  for  boys  who  are  likely  to  enter  the  Clerical,  Legal,  or 
Scholastic  Professions,  or  to  take  an  Arts  Course  at  any  University. 

V.  All  boys  who  are  entering  business  or  mercantile  life,  no  matter  what  side  they  have  taken,  are 
recommended  before  leaving  to  take  the  "  Higher  Commercial "  Course.  The  ideal  course  of  preparation 
for  a  business  career  would  be  one  of  the  three  definite  Curricula  to  the  Standard  of  the  Sixth  Form, 
followed  by  this  "  Higher  Commercial "  Course. 

VI. 
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VI.  Practically,  all  Preliminary  and  Entrance  Examinations  are  now  covered  by  the  "  Leaving 
Certificate"  of  the  Scottish  Education  Department.  This  certificate,  in  its  amended  form,  represents  a  fair 
standard  of  intelligence,  attained  by  study  of  some  "  group"  of  subjects.  Premature  specialisation,  or 
application  to  any  professional  or  mercantile  work  which  dispenses  with  such  a  standard  of  intelligence, 
must  inevitably  operate  as  a  handicap  throughout  life.  Parents  are  therefore  urged,  in  their  own  interests, 
to  secure  the  attainment  of  this  certificate  before  withdrawing  their  sons  from  school  life. 

Physical  Measurements  and  Tests,  and  Gymnastics. — In  connection  with  the  gymnastic  exercises 
prescribed  for  all  Forms,  a  series  of  measurements  is  taken  during  the  first  ten  days  of  each  session,  and 
a  permanent  record  of  each  boy's  development  kept.  The  measurements  and  tests  are  those  prescribed 
by  the  Anthropological  Society.     They  relate  to — 


(i)  Height, 
(ii)  Weight. 
(iii)  Span  of  arms. 


(iv)  Lung  capacity. 
(v)  Strength  of  hand  and  arm. 
(vi)  Eyesight. 


Any  defect  under  (vi)  will  be  at  once  notified  to  parents. 
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Some  Work. — The  time  devoted  to  home  preparation  varies  from  one  hour  in  the  lowest  form  to 
three  in  the  highest,  and  the  amount  is  calculated  for  the  average  boy. 

Cadet  Corps.— A  fine  feature  in  connection  with  the  school  is  the  Cadet  Corps,  200  in  number, 
which  is  attached  to  the  Pirst  Lanarkshire  Kifle  Volunteer  Corps.     The  objects  of  the  corps  are ; — 

(a)  The  improvement  of  physique. 

(i)  The  inculcation  of  habits  of  obedience,  discipline,  and  self-control. 

(c)  A  quickened  sense  of  school  life  and  unity,  and  the  development  of  public  spirit. 

(d)  A  realisation  of  the  responsibilities  which  must  be  incurred,  and  the  duties  which  must  be 
discharged,  by  the  citizens  of  the  Empire. 

Membership  of  the  corps  is  not  intended  in  any  way  as  preparatory  for  or  introductory  to  the 
profession  of  arms.  Membership  is  confined  to  pupils  of  the  school  who  are  12  years  of  age  and  over. 
Members  are  supplied  with  all  the  necessary  accoutrements,  but  provide  their  own  uniforms." 

Pictures.— The  school  has  an  interesting  and  valuable  collection  of  portraits  and  pictures.  This 
collection  is  regularly  enlars;ed  by  contributions  from  former  puoils.  The  head  master  considers  portraits 
and  pictures  as  .agencies  which  serve,  not  merely  to  beautify  the'  school,  but  to  add  fullness  and  life  to 
the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects. 

SYNOPSIS 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  WORK  AND  TIME-TABLE-HIGH  SCHOOL,  GLASGOW. 

Preparatory  Classes, 


Subjects. 


Class  I. 


Class  It. 


Class  III. 


le  Knowledge    

liBh— i.  Reading,  Spelling.  Dicta 
on.  ii.  Learning  by  heart.  iii, 
raninmr  and  Composition. 


ting  (Penmanship  and  Printing) 
^ry 


nee     (Observational    and     Kxperi- 
ental)— Physics,  Geography, Botany. 


hematics— Arithmetic,  Geometrj'  . 


ffing 


ring 

1  and  Gymnastics 


The  Gospel  narrative. 

Sonnenschein,  Part  I;  "A  Book 
of  Verses  for  Children  '*  (B.  V. 
Lucas),  pub.  Grant  Richards. 


The  Gospel  narrative. 

Sonnenschein,  Part  II ;  Arnold's  Language 
Lessons,  I  and  II ;  Macniillan's  New  Literarj' 
Readers,  I  and  II ;  The  Elements  of  Compo- 
sition—written and  oral. 


Formation  of  letters  on  paper.        j  Easy  Copy  Book. 

Lives  of  Great  Men  :  lantern  illus-j  Simple  outline  of  Scottish  Histor}' : 
trations.  i      illustrations. 


lantern 


Clay  Modelling  to  illustrate  geo- 
graphical terms,  and  lantern 
Illustrations. 


The  formation  of  figures ;  simplest 
forms  oi  mental  arithmetic  (the 
abacus  and  small  objects). 

Simple  exercises  in  chalk  or  crayon 
on  blackboard  or  paper :  Very 
easy  forms  with  brush  and  colour 
on  paper  :  Paper-cutting  :  Clay 
ntodelling. 


Easy  songs. 
Swedish  Drill. 


Countries  of  the  world  :  Physical  Geography  of 
Scotland:  Philip's  *'Glasgow"  Atlas,  lantern 
illustrations:  Raised  maps:  Observation  of 
simple  experiments. 


The  four  rules  of  arithmetic :  Simple  problems 
in  money. 

Simple  exercises  in  the  use  of  the  pencil : 
Further  exercises  with  chalk  or  crayon : 
Direct  brush  drawing  of  simple  forms  from 
nature  :  Use  of  ruler  to  measure  accurately  : 
Construction  of  square,  oblong,  and  very 
simple  border  patterns. 

Idea  of  notes  (staff  notation) :  easy  songs. 

Swedish  Drill. 


Bible  Stories  (Old  Testament),  Mocmillan. 

Sonnenschein,  Parts  III  and  IV  :  Arnold's 
Language  Lessons,  II  and  III;  Mac- 
millan's  New  Literary  Readers,  III. 


Copy  Book. 

Simple   outline   of    Scottish 
lantern  illustrations. 


History  : 


"  Object-lessons  in  Geography  and 
Science,  I  (Frew),  pub.  Blackie&  Sons ; 
Geography  of  Scotland  more  fully : 
lantern  illustrations :  simple  experi- 
ments. 

More  advanced  exercises  on  the  four 
rules. 


As  in  II ;  Forms  drawn  direct  from 
nature  utilised  to  decorate  spaces  con- 
structed in  mechanical  drawmg :  Con- 
struction of  triangle,  rhombus,  trape- 
zium, and  other  border  patterns  with 
ruler  and  set  square. 

Choir  Pieces  (easy). 

Free  Gymnastics. 


Subjects. 


Class  IV. 


Class  V. 


Class  VI. 


e  Knowledge 


lish 


i.    Reading,  Spelling,    Dicta- 
ii.    Learning    by    heart,     iii. 
am  mar  and  Composition. 


Bible  Stories  (Old  Testament),  Macmillan. 


Arnold's  Language  Lessons,   IV :  Macniillan's  New 
Literary  Readera,  IV  ;  Nesfield's  Grammar. 


Copy  Book. 

Outline  of  British  History  :  lantern  illustrations  :  The 
Britannia  History  Headers  (Arnold). 


'Object-lessons  In  Geography  and  Science,"  II: 
"  "The  Tellurium  "  ;  Geojfraphy  of  the  British  Isles : 
lantern  illustrations :  Simple  experiments :  Botany. 

Iicmatics— Arithmetic,  Geometry  ..]  Practical  application  of  the  elementary  rules  of  com- 
putation :  The  idea  of  fractions :  Actual  weiirhts, 
practically  used  :  Actual  measurements,  practicalU 
used :  Blackie's  Practical  Arithmetic. 


;ing  (Penmanship  and  Printing). . . 
ory 


nee    (Observational    and     Experi- 
ental) — Phy  si  cs,Geography,  Botany. 


I  and  Gymnastics 


(a)  Drawing  carefully  from  simple  objects  from  nature 
and  from  ornament :  (h)  Drawing  with  the  brush 
direct  from  nature  ;  typical  brush  forms:  (c) Tinting 
the  exercises  done  in  the  mechanical  section  :  Con- 
struction of  the  hexagon,  octasron,  and  simple  foiled 
figures  with  rulers  and  compasses. 

Choir  pieces. 

Free  Gymnastics. 


Bible  Stories  (New  Testament), 
Macmillan. 

Arnold's  Language  Lessons,  V  : 
Macniillan's  New  Literary 
Readers,  IV  :  Nesfield's  Gram- 
mar :  Logical  Analysis :  Essays. 


Copy  Book. 

Outline  of  British  History :  Out- 
line of  General  History  :  The 
Britannia  History  Readers 
(Arnold). 

Geography  of  the  Colonies : 
Map-drawing  :  Experiments : 
Botany. 

Fractions  and  Decimals  :  "Prac- 
tical Geometry  for  Beginners" 
(Ginn  &  Co.) 


(a)  As  in  IV     1     More  difficult 
(h)  As  in  IV     J         examples. 
(c)  Construction  of  simple  scales : 

Drawing  to  scale  from  actual 

measurement. 


Choir  Pieces. 
Free  Gynmastics. 


Bible  Stories  (New  Testament),  Mac- 
millan. 

Arnold's  Object-lessons,  VI :  "  •  Stops,' 
or  How  to  punctuate"  (Paul  Allar- 
dyce) :  Macniillan's  New  Literary 
Readers,  VI :  Nesfield's  Grammar  : 
Logical  Analysis :  Essays. 

Copy  Book. 

As  in  V, 


Geography  of  Europe  :  Experiments : 
Botany. 


Fractions  and  Decimals :  '*  Practical 
Geometry  for  Beginners"  (Ginn  oe 
Co.) 


(a)  As  in  V  ) 

(6)  As  in  V  V  More  difficult  examples. 


(c)  As  in  V  ) 

Choir  Pieces. 
Free  Gymnastics. 


CtASSlCAt  StDfli 


Subjects. 


:lisli 


Rea*Ung  and 
Composi- 
tion. 


Qrammar  . 

History.,.. 


Ist  F^orm. 


2ud  Forta. 


Reading,  Dictation, 
and  Composition.    | 


Geography. 


Bible  know- 
ledge. 


CJhambers'      Oram-; 

mar.  j 

Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey (pp.  1-&0).         ' 


The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (Euglaud). 


Reading,    Dictation 
and  Composition. 


Chambers*       Qram- 
mar, 

Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey (pp.  6iaii3). 


The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (TUa  Brit' 
ish.  Isles). 

Les 


3td  Form. 


4th  Form, 


Header  anda  Classic: 
Composition. 


Nenileld's  Grammar. 


Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey (pp.  124-193). 

The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (The  Great 
Powers). 

sons  as  arranged  at  t 


Header  and  a  Classic : 
Composition  and 

Paraphrasing. 


Nesfield's  Qrammar. 


Warner's  Brief  Surrey 
(revised  and  com 
pleted). 

The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (The  Coun- 
tries of  Europe). 

he  beginning  of  each  Se 


5th  Form. 


6th  Form. 


Principal  Authors  from 
the  Period  of  History: 
Composition  and 

Paraphrasing. 

Nesfield's  Grammar. 


Ransom  e*  9 
from  1603. 


History, 


Longman's  Geography, 
No.  2  (The  British 
Possessions). 


Principal  Authon* 
from  the  Period 
of  History :  Com- 
position, &c. 


Gram- 


Nesfield's 
mar. 

Eansome's       His- 
tory (continued). 

Longman's     Geo- 
graphy. 
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Classical  Side — continutd. 


Subjects. 


Ist  Form. 


2nd  Form. 


2nd  Form. 


4th  Form. 


5th  Form. 


Cth  Form. 


Modem 

Lang-uasos. 


Clasaics 


Mathematics 


Science   . 
Drawing . 


Gymnastics. 


French  , 


German. 


Latin  . 


Greek ., 


Arithmetic 


Algebra . 


Geometry.. 


Allen's  Latin  Gram- 
mar (pp.  1-25),  in 
eluding  verb 
"Sum:"  Keuip's 
Introductory  Ex. 
ercises  (1-15) 
Latin  Beadiug 

Lessons  (1-15). 


Simple  and  Com- 
pound Proportion 
Metric  System 
Mental  Arithmetic. 


Addition  and  Sub- 
traction :  Use  of 
Brackets  :  Substi 
tution :  Easy  Equa- 
tions. 


Euclid,     Book     I 
Definitions :     Pro- 
iwsitions  1,  4,  5,  6, 
8-15,     with     exer 
cises. 

Elementary  Science. 

J)rawing  from 
Nature  (charcoal, 
pencil,  pen,  and 
brush). 


French  Primer  and 
Header. 


Allen's  Latin  Gram- 
mar (pp.  26-83) : 
Short  Latin  Syn- 
tax, Bules:  Kenap's 
Introductory  Ex 
ercises  (16-28) 
Latin  Beading 

Lessons  (16-28). 


Problems  on  Time, 

Work,  and  Veloci' 
ty  :  Practice  :  Easy 

Mensuration  :  Sq. 
Root:  Mental 
Arithmetic. 


Multiplication :  Di- 
vision :  Equations : 
and  Problems ; 
Degree,  Homogen- 
eity, Symmetry. 


Euclid,  Book  I 
(1-43),  with  exer- 
cises. 


Drawing      from 

Nature  (charcoal, 
pencil,  pen,  and 
brush). 


Study  of  French 
Verb  (to  p.  75) 
Beader. 


Ha  vet's  French  Studies 
(les8(m  1-20) :  French 
Verbs  to  p.  100. 


Eevisal  of  Grammar 
to  eud  of  irregular 
verb  (p.  117)  : 
Kemp's  Introduc 
tory  Exercises 

(contd.)  ;  Latin 
Beadmi?  Lessons 
(contd.)  :  Ccesar 
Invasion  of  Bri 
tain. 

Eutherford's  Greek' 
Grammar  (to  end  of 
Aua>)  :  Blomfield 
Jackson's  1st  Steps 
in  Greek  Prose 
Composition, 
(1-11)  :  Marchant's 
1st  Greek  Eeader 
(1-13). 

Chain  Eule  and  Ex- 
change: Katio  and 
Proportion :  Dis- 
tributive Propor- 
tion:  Mental 
Arithmetic. 


Simple   and    Simui- 
taneous  Equations 
and         Problems 
Factors,  H.  C.  F. 
and  L.  C.  M. 


Euclid,  Bk.  Ill 
(1-34),  with  exer- 
cises. 


Rivisal     of     Grammar 
and       Short       Latin 
Syntax :    C(Ksar,     De 
Bello  Gallico,  Bk.  II 
Bennett's  First  Latin 
Writer,     ex.      51-75 
Latin     Drill     Book 
Eoman  History. 


Rutherford's  Greek 
Grammar,  Pt.  I 
Blomfield  Jackson's 
Ist  Steps  in  Greek 
Prose  Comix>sition 
(1-50)  :Marchaut'slst 
Greek  Eeader,  Pt.  I. 


Percentages,  Averages, 
Rates,  Taxes :  Bank 
ruptcies ;  Profit  and 
Loss:  Mental  Arith. 
metic. 


Fractions;  Cyclic 
Order :  Harder  Fact- 
ors :  Simple  and 
Simu  I  taneous  Equa- 
tions with  Fractions. 


Euclid,  Bks.  I,  II,  and 
III,  with  exercises, 


Ha  vet' 8  French  Stxidies 

(les  so  n  8         21-40) 
French  Verbs  to  eud. 


Grammar    (pp.  1-143) 
Eeader  (pp.  1-20). 


Grammar  and  Syntax ; 
Ocift,  Fasti  and  Epis- 
ties  ;  Livy,  Hanni- 
balian  War :  Bennett's 
Latin  Writer :  His- 
tory. 


Grammar :  Arrian's 
Anabasis:  Greek  Exer 
cises :  Greek  History 


Simple  Interest :  Com- 
mercial Discount  and 
Bills:  Compound  In 
terest :  Mental  Arith 
metic. 


Involution  :  Square 
Root:  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions and  Problems, 
with  one  unknown. 


Euclid,  Bk.    IV,    with 
exercises. 


Cassal  k  Kai 

(top.4:i):Ha 
Studies  (les 
41-60)  :  Fr 
Authors. 

Schlomka'sQ: 
mar :  Scblon 
Beader:  Coi 
sational  I 
cise  :  Reac 
from  Schi 
CompositioE 

Virgil:  Cicero:. 
Horace:  Syi 
Latin  Prose* 
IKJsition ;  j 
quities. 


Grammar : 

Testament : 
ophon :  Ev, 
des:  Uinmr 
phocles:'H.\s\ 
Greek  Pi 
Compositioi 
Literature. 

Present  Wc 
True  Disco 
Stocks 
Shares :  ] 
rithm  tal 
Fractions:  '. 
mal  Repeats 

Qtiadric  I 
tions,  with 
or  mora 
knowns  ; 
blems :  In 
and  Surds :  ] 
and  Propor 
Progression 

Euclid,  Bks 
and  XI ;  Mc 
Geometry. 


Modern  Sidb. 


Subjects. 

1st  Form.                   2nd  Form. 

3rd  Form. 

4th  Form. 

5th  Form. 

6th  Form 

English  

Beading  and 
Composi- 
tion. 

Beading,  Dictation, 
Composition. 

Beading,  Dictation, 
and  Composition. 

Eeaderand  a  Classic: 
Composition. 

Beader  and  a  Classic: 
Comi>o8ition  and  Para- 
phrasing. 

Principal  Authors  from 
the  Period  of  History: 
Composition          and 
Paraphrasing. 

Principal  Au 
from  the  P 
of  History : 
position,  &c 

Grammar  ... 

Chambers'       Gram- 
mar. 

Chambers'      Gram- 
mar. 

Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey (pp.  51-123). 

Nesfield's  Grammar. 

Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey (pp.  124-193). 

Nesfield's  Grammar. 

Warner's  Brief  Survey 
(revised     and     com- 
pleted). 

Nesfield's  Grammar. 

Eansome's       History, 
from  1603. 

Nesfield's    C 
mar. 

History 

Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey (pp.  1-50). 

Bansome's 
tory  (contin 

Geography.. 

The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (England). 

The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy(The  British 
Isles). 

The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (The  Great 
Powers). 

The    Tweeddale    Geo- 
graphy (The  Countries 
of  Europe.) 

No.    2    (The    British 
Possessions). 

Longman's 
graphy. 

Bible  know- 
ledge. 

Les 

sons  as  arranged  at 

the  beginning  of  each  Se 

ssion. 

Uodern 
Languages. 

French  

French  Primer  and 
Reader. 

Study     of     French 
Verbs   pp.    1-75).  : 
Beader. 

Havet's  French  Studies 
(le8sonsl-20) :  French 
Verbs  to  p.  100. 

Havet's  French  Studies 
(lessons        21-40)  : 
French  Verb  to  end. 

Cassal    and 
cher  fto  p. 
Havet's   Si 
(lessons    4 
French  Aut 

German 

Latin 

Allen's  Latin  Gram- 
mar, including  verb 
"  Sum  "  ;     Kemp's 
Introductory     Ex- 
ercises     (1-15): 
Beading     Lessons 
(1-15). 

Allen's  Latin  Gram- 
mar    (p.     au-Si) : 
Short    Latin   Syn- 
tax, Bules :  Kemp's 
Introductory    Ex- 
ercises    (16-28)  : 

La- in  Beading  Les- 
sons (16-28). 

Sohlomki's     Gram- 
mar      (pp.       1-43)  : 

Schlomka's  Reader 
(pp.  1-10). 

Bevisal  of  Grammar 
to  end  of  irregular 
verb     (p.     117): 
Kemp's    Introduc- 
tory   Exercises 
(continued) :  Latin 
Beading     Lessons 
(contd.) :      CoBgaVy 
Invasion  of  Britain. 

Schlomka's    Grammar 
(pp.      143-255) :     Sch- 
lomlta's    Beader    (pp. 
10-50) :  Conversational 
Exercises. 

Bevisal    of    Grammar 
and       Shorf.       Latin 
Syntax :     Civsat,    De 
Bello     Gallico,    Book 
11  :    Bennett's    First 
Latin      Writer      (ex. 
71-75) ;     Latin     Drill 
Book :    Boman    His- 
tory. 

Bevisal     of    Grammar 
Composition :  Beader : 
Conversational  Exer- 
cises- 
Grammar  and  Syntax : 
Ovidy  Fasti  and  Epis- 
tles :    Limi,  Hanniba- 
lian  War:    Bennett's 
Latin    Writer ;     His- 
tory. 

C  0  m  p  0  8  i  t 
Eeadings 
Classical 
Authors : 
versatioual 
ercises. 

Syntax  :    I 
Alneid:    ( 
Livy:  Hor 
Antiquities 
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MoDEEN  Side — continued. 


Subjects. 

1st  Form. 

2nd  Form. 

3rd  Form. 

4th  Form. 

5th  Form. 

6th  Form. 

hematics 

Arithmetic. 

Simple     Olid     Com- 

Problems on  Time, 

Chain  Rule  and  Ex- 

Percentages, Averages : 

Simple  Interest :  Corn- 

Present     "Worth  : 

pound  Proportion : 
Metric       System  : 
Mental    Arith- 

Work, and  Veloci- 

change :  Ratio  and 

Rates,   Taxes,    Bank-;     mercial  Discount  and 

True    Discount  : 

ty,  Practice ;  Easy 

Proportion  :     Dis- 

ruptcicB:   Profit  and'    Bills:   Compound  In- 

Stocks        and 

Mensuration :    Sq. 

tributive     Propor- 

Loss:  Mental  Arith-'    terest:  Mental  Arith- 

Shares:     Logar- 

metic. 

Eoot  :    Mental 
Arithmetic. 

tion:      Mental 
Arithmetic. 

metic.                             ;    metic. 

ithm  tables- 
Fractions  :  Deci- 
mal Repeaters. 

Algebra  

Addition   and    Sub- 

Multiplication,    Di- 

Simple   and    Simul- 

Fractions:     Cyclic  Involution,   Square 

Quadratic     Equa- 

tnictiou:     Use   of 

vision,     Equations 

taneous  Equations 

Order:    Harder   Pac-     Roots:    Quadratic 

tions,  with  two  or 

Hrackets :     Substi- 

and Problems  : 

and    Problems  : 

tors :       Simple     and     Equations  and  Prob- 

more  unknowns  : 

tution  :  Easy  Equa- 

Uegree,    H  o  m  o  - 

Factors,        H.C.F. 

Simultaneoua     Equa-     lems    with    one    un- 

Problems,        In- 

tions. 

geneity  :        S  y  m  - 
metry. 

and  L.C.M. 

tions  with  Fractions. 

known. 

dices  and  Surds, 
Ratio  and  Pro- 
portion, Progres- 
sions. 

Geometry... 

Euclid,     Book     I  : 

Euclid,    Book    I 

Euclid,    Book     HI 

Euclid,    Book    I,    II, 

Euclid,  Book  IV  :  with 

Euclid.    Book   VI 

Definitions,      &c.  : 

(1-48) ;  with  Exer- 

(1-34):   with  Exer- 

and III,  with  Exer- 

Exercises. 

and  XI :  Modern 

Propositions,  1,  4, 
5,  6,  8-15. 

cises. 

cises. 

cises. 

Geometry. 

nco   

Elementary  Science. 

wing 

Drawing-   from    Na- 
ture       (charcoal, 
pencil,     pen,    and 
brush). 

Drawing    from  Na- 
ture      (charcoal, 
pencil,     pen,     and 
brush). 

mastic  s. 

SciBNTiFic  Side  (Latin). 


Subjects. 


]«t  Form. 


2nd  Form. 


3rd  Form. 


4th  Form. 


5th  Form. 


6th  Form. 


li^h 


tdern 
mguages. 


ihematice 


unastics 


Beading  and 

Composi- 
tion. 


Grammar  .., 
History 


Geography. 


Bible  Know, 
ledge. 


German- 


Latin  . 


Greek . 


Arithmetic . 


Algebra . , 


Geometry . 


Reading,  Dictation, 
and  CompoFition. 


Chambers'       Gram- 
mar. 

Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey (pp.  1-50). 

The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (England). 


Allen's  Latin  Gram- 
mar, including  verb 
" sum"  :  Kemp's 
Introductory 
Exercises  (1-15) : 
Reading  Lessons 
(1-15). 


Simple  and  Com- 
pound Proportion ; 
Metric  System : 
Mental  Arith- 
metic. 


Addition  and  Sub 
traction :  Use  of 
brackets  :  Substi 
tion :  Easy  Equa- 
tions. 


Euclid,  Book  I  : 
Definitions  :  Pro- 
positions 1,  4,  5,  6, 
8-15,  with  exer- 
cises. 

Elementary  Science 


Free  Drawing  from 
Nature :  Mechani- 
cal Drawing. 


Beading,  Dictation, 
and  Composition. 


Gram- 


Chambers' 
mar. 

Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey (pp.  51-123). 


Reader  and  a  Classic: 
Composition. 


Nesfield's  Grammar. 


Warner's  Brief  Sur 
vey  (pp.  124-193). 


The  Tweeddale  Geo-  The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy  (The  Brit-  graphy  (The  Great 
ish  Isles.)  Powers). 


Le 


French  P-rimer  and 
Reader. 


ssons  as  arranged  at 

Study     of     French 
Verb     (to   p.    75) 
Reader. 


Allen's  Latin  Gram^ 
mar  (p.  26-^3)  : 
Short  Latin  Syn 
tax, Rules:  Kemp's 
Introductory 
Exercises  (16-28) 
Reading  Lessons 
(16-28). 


Reader  and  a  Classic 

Composition         and 
Paraphrasing. 


Nesfield's  Grammar. 


Warner's  Brief  Survey 
(revised  and  com- 
pleted). 

The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (The  Countries 
of  Europe). 


the  beginning  of  each  S 

Havet's  French  Studies 
(lessons  1-20) ;  French 
Verbs  to  p.  100. 


Schlomka's     Gram 
mar    (pp,     1-14;^) 
Schlomka's  Reader 
(pp.  1-10). 

Revisal  of  Grammar 
to  end  of  irregular 
verb  (p.  117)  ; 
Kemp's  Introduc 
tory  Exercises: 
Reading  Lessons  : 
Cfesar,  Invasion  of 
Britain. 


Grammar  (pp.  143-255 
Reader  (pp.  10-30). 


Problems  on  Time,  Chain  Rule  and  Ex- 
Work,    and    Velo-'    change  :  Jtatio  and 


city  :  Practice 
Easy  Mensuration: 
Sq.  Rootj  Mental 
Arithmetic. 


Multiplication :  Di- 
vision :  Equations 
and  Problems  : 
Degree,  Homogen- 
eity, Symmetry. 


Euclid,  Book  I   (1- 
48) ,  with  exercises, 


Free  Drawing  from 
Nature :  Mechani- 
cal Drawing. 


Proportion  :  Dis- 
tributive Propor- 
tion: Mental  Arith 
metic. 


Simple    and    Simul- 
taneous Equations 
and         Problems 
Factors,     H.  C.  F. 
and  L.  C.  M. 


Euclid.  Book  III  (1- 
34),  with  exercises, 


Percentages,  Averages, 
Rates,  Taxes :  Bank- 
ruptcies :  Profit  and 
Loss :  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 


Fractions :  Cyclic  Or- 
der ;  Harder  Factors : 
Simple  and  Simulta- 
neous Equations  with 
Fractions. 


Euclid,  Books  I,  II,  and 
III,  with  exercises. 


Practical  Physics 
Workshop. 

Free  Drawing  from 
Nature  (Scientific  Ap- 
paratus) :  Drawing 
connected  with  Work- 
shop Practice. 


Principal  Authors  from 

the  period  of  History  : 
Composition  and 
Paraphrasing. 


Nesfield's  Grammar. 


Ransome's       History 
from  1603. 


Longman's  Geography 
No:  2  (The  British 
Possessions). 


H-T  vet's  French  Studies 
(lessons  21-40) ;  French 
Verbs  to  end. 


Revisal  of  Grammar 
Composition :  Reader 
Conversational  Exer 
cises. 


Simple  Interest :  Com 
mercial  Discount  and 
Bills :  Compound  In- 
terest: Mental  Arith 
metic. 


Involution:  Square 
Root  :  Quadratic 
Equations  and  Pro- 
blems, with  one  un- 
known. 


Euclid,  Book  IV,  with 
exercises. 


Practical  Physics 
(Heat). 

Sketching  with  Pen  or 
Pencil  in  relation  to 
Machine  Construction 
and  Drawing. 


Principal  Authors 
from  the  Period 
of  History :  Com- 
position, &c. 


Nesfield's     Gram, 
mar. 

Ransome's       His- 
tory (continued). 


Longman's 
graphy. 


Geo- 


Cassal  and  Kar- 
cher  (to  p.  43)  . 
Havet's  Studies 
(lessons  41-1 
French  Authors, 

Composition 
Readings      from 
Schiller  and  Go- 
ethe :    Conversa 
tional  Exercises, 


Present  Worth  : 
True  Discount  i 
Stocks  and 
Shares  :  Loga- 
rithm Tables  : 
Fractions :  Deci- 
mal Repeaters. 

Quadratic  Equa- 
tions, with  two  or 
more  unknown : 
Problems  :  In- 
dices and  Surds : 
Ratio  and  Pro- 
portion :  Pro- 
gressions. 

Euclid,  Books  VI 
and  XI :  Modem 

Geometry. 


Practical  Physics 
Chemistry  J. 

Machine  Con- 
struction and 
Drawing. 
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Scientific  Sidb  (Non-Latin). 


Subjects. 


1st  Form, 


2ud  Form. 


Srd  Form. 


4tli  Form. 


5tli  Form. 


6th  Fori 


English 


filoiern 
iiangiiages. 


Classics 


Mathematics 


Science 


Drawing.. 


QymnasticB. 


Reading  and 
(Composi- 
tion. 


Grammar  . 


History . 


Geography. 


Bible 
Knowledge 


French 


German.. 


Latin  .. 
Greek. 


Algebra. 


Geometry  - 


ReadinfT,  Dictation 
and  ComiwsiUon. 


Chambers'      Gram^ 
mar. 

Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey (pp.  1-50). 


(The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (England) 


French  Primer  and 
Reader. 


Arithmetic . 


Simple  and  Com- 
pound  Proportion : 
Metric  System : 
Mental  Arith- 
metic. 


Addition  and  Sub. 
traction :  Use  of 
Brackets :  Substi- 
tution: Easy  Equa- 
tions. 


Euclid,  Book  I : 
Definitions :  Pro- 
positions  1,  i,  5,  6, 
8-16,  with  exer- 
cises. 

Elementary  Science 


(o)    Free    Drawing 
from    Nature    and 

Objects : 
(6)     Mechanical 
Drawing. 


Beading,  Dictation, 
and  Composition 


Chambers'  Gram 
mar. 

Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey {pp.  51-123). 

The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (The  Brit 
ish  Isles). 

Lessons 


Amour's  Study  of 
French  Verbs  (pp. 
1-75) ;  Reader. 


Schlomka's  Gram 
roar  (pp.  1-143)  : 
Reader  (pp.  1-10) . 


Problems  on  TirrjCi 
Work,  and  Velo- 
city :  Practice  : 
Easy  Mensuration; 
Sq.  Root:  Mental 
Aiithmetic. 


Multiplication :  Di- 
vision :  Equations 
and  Problems ; 
Degree,  HomogeU' 
eity,  Symmetry. 


Euclid    Book   I  (!■ 
48),  with  exercises, 


(a)  Free  Drawing 
from  Nature  and 
Objects : 

(h)  Mechanical 
Drawing, 


Reader  and  a  Classic: 
Composition. 


Nesfield's  Grammar. 

Warner's  Brief  Sur- 
vey (pp.  124-193). 


The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (The  Great 
Powers). 

as   arran;;ed  at  the 


Havet's  French 
Studies  ( Lessons 
1-20):  French  Verbs 
to  p.  100. 

Griimmar  fpp.  143 
*i55)  :    Reader  (pp. 

20-40). 


Chain  Rule  and  Ex 
change :  Ratio  and 
Proportion :  Die 
tributive  Proper 
tion:  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 


Simple  and  Simul- 
taneous Equations 
and  Problems:  Fac 
tors,  H.  C.  F.  and 
L.C.M. 


Euclid,  Bk.  in  (1- 
34),  with  exercises, 


Botany. 


(o)    Free     Drawing 

from  Nature  and 
from  Scientific  Ap- 
paratus : 

(b)  Elementary 
Solid  Geometry 
and  Scales: 

(c)  Tinting. 


Reader  and  a  Classic : 
Composition  and  I'ar- 
aphrasing. 


Nesfield's  Grammar. 


Warner's  Brief  Survey 
(revised  and  com- 
pleted). 

The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy ( The  Countries 
of  Europe). 

beginning  of  each   Ses 


Fr  ench  Studies  (Les- 
sons 21-40) :  French 
Verbs  to  the  end. 


Revisal  of  whole  Gram- 
mar, Reader:  Convor 
sational  Exe.cises. 


Percentages ,  A  verages , 
Rates,  Taxes,  Bank- 
ruptcies :  Profit  and 
Loss :  Mental  Arith' 
metic. 


Fractions :  Cyclic  Or- 
der :  Harder  Factors : 
Simple  and  Simul 
taneous  Equations 
with  Fraciions. 


Euclid,  Bks.  I,  II,  and 
III,  with  exercises. 


Practical   Physics 

Workshop. 


(a)  Free  Drawing  from 
Nature  and  from 
Scientific  Apparatus : 

(/y)  Drawing  connected 
with  shop  practice. 


Principal  Authors  from 
the  period  of  History, 
Composition  and  Par^ 
aphrasing. 

Nesfield's  Grammar. 


Ransome's 
from  16.3. 


History 


Longman's  Geography 
No.  2  (The  British 
Possessions). 


Cassal    and    Karcher's 
Course      (pp.      1-20) 
Havet's    Studies   (41- 

60). 

Composition  :  Reader 
(Poetry)  :  Conversa- 
tional Exercises. 


Simple  Interest :  Com 
mercial  Discount  and 
Bills :  Compound  In 
terest:  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 


Involution:  Square 
Root:  Quadratic 
Equations  and  Prob- 
lems, with  one  un- 
known. 


Euclid,  Book  IV,  with 
exercises. 


Practical  Physics 
(Heat). 


Sketching  with  Pen  or 
Pencil  in  connection 
with  Machine  Con- 
struction and  Draw 
ing. 


Principal  An 
from  the  p 
of  History, 
position,  &c 

Nesfield's  G 
mar. 

Ransome's 
tory  (contin 


Longman's 
graphy. 


Cassal    and 
cher'sCours 
21-13)  :      Fr 
Author. 

Compositi 
Readings 
Schiller 
Goethe :  Co 
sational       1 
cises. 


Present  W( 
True  Discc 
Stocks 

Shares ;  1 
rithm  Ta 
Fractions :  , 
mal  Repeat( 

Quadratic     I 
tions,witht' 
more  unkno 
Problems : 
dices  and  St 
Ratio   and 
porti'^n  : 
gressions. 

Euclid,  Bks 
and  XI:  Mc 
Geometry. 


Practical  Ph 
(Heat  and  C 

istry). 

Machin  e 

struction 
Drawing. 


Non-Latin  Sidb. 


Subjects. 


1st  Form. 


2nd  Form. 


Srd  Form. 


4th  Form. 


5th  Form. 


English 


Modem 

Languacree. 


Reading  and 
Composition. 


Grammar 

Hi8tOT7    .., 


Beading,  Dictation,  and 
Composition. 


Chambers'  Grammar. 

Warner's  Brief  Survey 
(pp.  1-50). 


Reading,  Dictation,  and  Reader  and  a  Classic 

Composition.  Composition. 


Chambers'  Grammar. 

Warner's  Brief  Survey 
(pp.  51-123). 


Geography 

Bible  Knowledge. 


French.. 


The    Tweeddale    Geo-  The    Tweeddale    Geo- 
graphy (England).  graphy    (The  British 
Isles). 

Lessons  as 


French     Primer     and  Amour's      Study      of 
Reader.  French     Verbs     (pp. 

1-75) :  Reader. 


Schlomka's  Grammar 
(pp.  1-143):  Render 
(pp.  MO). 


Nesfield's  Grammar. 

Warner's  Brief  Survey 

(pp.  124-193). 


The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy ( The  Great 
Powers). 

arranged  at  the  b^n' 


Havet's  French  Studies 
(Ies8on8l-20) :  French 
Verbs  to  p.  100. 

Gmmmar  (pp.  143-255); 
Reader  (pp.  20-40). 


Reader  and  a  Classic : 
Composition  and 
Paraphrasing. 


Nesfield's  Grammar. 

Warner's  Brief  Survey 
(revised  and  com- 
pleted). 

The  Tweeddale  Geo- 
graphy (The  Coun- 
tries of  Europe), 

ning  of  each  Session. 


French  Studies  (lessons 
21-40):  French  Verbs 
to  the  end. 


Revisal  of  whole  Gram- 
mar :  B?ader :  Con- 
versational Exercises, 


Principal  Authors 
the  Period  of  Hisi 
Composition  and  1 
phrasing. 

Nesfield's  Gramma; 

Ran  some's  History 
1603. 


liongman's  Geogn 
No.  2  (The  Br 
Possessions). 


Cassal  and  Karcl 
Course  (pp.  1 
Havet's  Studies 
60), 

Composition  :  Re 
(Poetry)  :  Convi 
tional  Exercises. 
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Non-Latin  Side — continued. 


Subject. 

let  Form. 

2nd  Form, 

3rd  Form. 

4th  Form. 

5  th  Form. 

Arithmetic 

Simple  and  Compound 
Proportion :      Metric 
System:  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 

Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion: Use  of  Brackets : 
Substitution  :      Easy 
Equations. 

Euclid.  Book  I :    Defi- 
nitions: Propositions 
1,  4,  5,  6,  8-15,  with 
exercises. 

Elementary  Science. 

Problems     on      Time, 
Work,  and  Velocity : 
Easy      Mensuration  : 
Square  Root ;  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Multiplication :      Divi- 
sion :    Equations  and 
Problems  :      Degree, 
Homogeneity,      Sym- 
metry. 

Euclid,  Book  I  (1-48), 
with  exercises. 

Chain    Bule    and    Ex- 
change :     Batio     and 
Proportion  :      Distri- 
butive      Proportion : 
Mental  Arithmetic. 

Simple    and     Simulta- 
neous Equations  and 
Problems  :     Factors, 
H.C.F.  and  L.C.M. 

Euclid,  Book  III  (1-34), 
with  exercises. 

Botany. 

(a)  Free  Drawing  from 
Nature  and  from 
Scientific  Apparatus : 

(M  Elementary  Solid 
Geometry  and  Scales: 

(c)  Tinting. 

Percentages,  Averages, 
Bat«s,   Taxes,    Bank- 
ruptcies :    Profit   and 
Loss:    Mental  Arith- 
metic. 

Fractions:   Cyclic  Or- 
der :  Harder  Factors : 
Simple     and     Simul- 
taneous       Equations 
with  Fractions. 

Euclid,  Books  I,  IT.  and 
III,  with  exorcises. 

Practical  Physics. 

Free     Drawing     from 
Nature      and      from 
Scientific  Apparatus. 

Simple  Interest :   Com- 

Algebra   

mercial  Discount  and 
Bills :    Compound  In- 
terest :  Mental  Arith- 
metic. 

Involntion:    Square 

Geometry 

Boot :  Quadratic  Equa- 
tions   and    Problems, 
with  one  unknown. 

Euclid,  Book  IV,  with 

ience 

exercises. 
Practical  Physics. 

(6)   Mechanical  Draw- 
ing. 

(/>)  Mechanical    Draw- 
ing. 

with     Machine     Con- 
struction   and    Draw- 
ing. 

JtTKioE  School  and  Pbepaeatoet  Classes.  Time  Table  of  Classes  I,  If,  and  III. 

IlouM — 10  to  3,  with  interval  of  50  minutes. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

10-0  to  10-55 

Praver. 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

Prayer. 

Bible  Lesson. 

Bible  Lesson. 

Bible  Lesson. 

Bible  Lesson. 

Bible  Lesson. 

Summary. 

Geography, 

Science. 

Arithmetic. 

Science. 

Geography. 

Periods. 

110  to  11-45 

English. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

English 10 

Arithmetic. 

Writing. 

Arithmiitic. 

Writing. 

Arithmetic. 

Ariihmetic 5 

Writing :i 

U-50  to  12-23 

Writing. 
Interval. 

Drawing. 

Becitation. 

English. 

Dra«  ing. 

Drill 1 

Drawing     •* 

Science '' 

Singing 1 

1-15  to  1-55 

History. 

Writing. 

History. 

Arithmetic. 

Singing. 

— 

Drawing. 

EngUsh. 

Writing. 

25 

2-0  to  3-0 

English. 
Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic. 

English. 

Drawing. 
English. 

Drill. 

JcxiOE  School. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

"Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Sdmmaet. 

Pe 

English 

Mathematics  . 

Drawing   

Science 

9'15tol0-5  

Prayer.    Bible. 
Mathematics. 

Dictation. 
Grammar. 

Beading, 

Writing. 

Interval. 

Mathematics, 

History. 
Geography. 

Drawing. 

Prayer.    Bible. 

Mathematics. 

Dictation. 
Grammar. 

Ueading. 

Writing. 

Mathematics. 
Science. 

Composition. 

Prayer.    Bible. 

Mathematics. 

Dictation. 
Grammar. 

Beading. 

Writing. 

Mathematics. 

History. 
Geography. 

Gymnastics. 

Prayer.    Bible. 

Mathematics. 

Dictation. 
Grammar. 

Beading. 

Writing. 

Mathematics. 
Drawing. 

Games. 

Prayer.    Bible. 

Mathematics. 

Diet  vtion. 
Gr.immar. 

Beading. 

Gymnastics. 

Scieace. 
Drawing. 

Singin-j, 

10-10  to  10-55  

11-0  to  11-45 

riods. 
.  13 
.     9 

11 -SO  to  12  20    .... 

.     2 

.     .1 

1-15  to  1-55  

Gymnastics.... 

Singing 

Games  

.    2 
.    1 
.     1 

2-0  to  2-40    

US 

2-45  to  3-30  

FoEii  I. — Latin  Side. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday, 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9-15  to  10-5  

English, 
Mathematics. 

English. 
Gymnastics. 
Interval. 
Latin. 

Mathematics. 
Latin. 

English, 
Mathematics. 
English. 
Drawing. 

Latin. 

Science. 

Latin. 

English. 
Mathematics. 
English. 
Gymnastics. 

Latin. 

Mathematics, 

Games. 

EngUsh. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

Drawing. 

Latin. 

Science. 

Latin. 

English. 

Mathematics . 

English, 

Singing. 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

Latin. 

SUMMAKT. 

10-10  to  10-55  

110  to  11-45  

Periods, 
English    10 

T.atin H 

U-50  to  12-30  

1-15  to  1-55  

Mathematics  )    ^^ 
and  Science  J 

Drawing  2 

Singing 1 

Gymnastics    ...    li 
Games  1 

S-0  to  240  

35 

2"45  to  3-30  

53- 

-I 

/ 


G6 

Form  I.~Non-Latin  Side. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hours. 


Monday. 


>-ie  to  10-5  .. 

10*10  to  10*56 
no  to  11*45  . 
ll'£0  to  12-30 

1*15  to  1-55  .. 

20  to  2-40 

1-15  to  3-30  .. 


English. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

French. 

Interval. 

Gymnastics. 

Mathematics. 

Frenrh. 


Tuesday. 


English. 
Mathematics. 
English. 
French. 

Vt  awing. 
Science. 

French. 


Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

English. 

English. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

Eoglish. 

French. 

French. 

Gymnastics 

Drawing. 

Mathematics. 

Science. 

Games. 

French. 

Fridav, 


English. 
Mathematics. 

English. 
French. 

Singing. 

Mathematics. 

French. 


SUMHART. 

Periods. 

English  10 

French 9 

Mathematics    \ ,  a 
and  Science     J 

Drawmg 2 

Singing  1 

Gynmastics  ...      2 
Games 1 

S5 


VoiisL  II. — Latin  Side. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9*15  to  10-5  

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

1010  to  10-55  

English. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

English. 

SuHHiav. 

11  to  11-45 

Latin. 

Gymnastics, 
Latin. 

Periods 

English    7 

French 7 

11-50  to  i2*:o  

Latia, 

Latin. 

Latin. 

Latin. 

1*15  to  1-55  

Interval. 
French. 

Mathematics. 

French. 

Latin 8 

Mathematics ...    8 

Drawing  2 

Gymnastics    ...    2 
Uumes  1 

2  0  to  2-40 

French. 

French. 

5 -45  to  3-30  

English. 

Drawing. 

Games. 

Drawing. 

English. 

35 

Foum:  ii. — I\'ox-L.itin  Sidk. 


Session  1C02-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday, 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9*15  to  10-5     .. 

Mathematics. 

English, 
German. 
German. 

Interval. 
French. 
French. 
English. 

Mathematics. 
English. 
G^erman. 
Gymnastics. 

Mathematics. 

French. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 
English. 
German. 
German. 

French. 
French. 
Games. 

Mathematics. 
English. 
German. 
Gymnastics. 

Mathematics. 

French. 

English. 

Mathematics. 
English. 
German. 
Gorman. 

Drawing. 

rr£nch. 
Drawing. 

1010  to  10-55  

11-0  to  11-45 

11-50  to  12-30  

1*15  to  1-55   

Periorlg, 

English 7 

French 7 

German  .. 8 

Mathematics...    8 

Drawing  2 

Gymnastics  ....    2 
Games  1 

20  to  2*i0 

35 

2  45  to  3-30  

roEir  III. — Classical  Side. 


Session  1902-1C03. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9'15to  10-5 

Greek. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
English. 

Interval. 
Greek. 
Latin. 
Mathematics. 

Greek. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
English. 

Greek. 
Latin. 
Gymnastics. 

Greek. 
French. 

Mathematics. 
English. 

Latin. 
Latin. 
Games. 

Greek. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
English. 

Greek. 
Latin. 
Gymnastics. 

Greek. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
Eng'.ish. 

Latin. 
Latin. 
Mathematics. 

SUMMAET. 

lO-lOtolOM 

11-0  to  11'45 

11-tO  to  12-30  

1 15to  165 

Periods. 

English 5 

Latin 7 

Greek  8 

French 5 

Mathematics...    7 

Gymnastics 2 

Games  I 

2-0  to  2-40 

as 

2M5to3-30 

rOEM   III. — IIODEBX   ASD   SCIENTIFIC   SiDE. 


Session  1902-1C03. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

-Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9-15  tolO-5  

French. 

Mathematics, 

English. 

interval. 
German. 
Latin. 
Mathematics. 

German. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
Engl'sh. 

Gorman. 

Latin. 

Gymnastics. 

German. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
Ensr'.ish. 

Preuch. 

Latin. 

Gamej, 

German. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
English. 

German. 

Latin. 

Gymnastics. 

German. 
French.. 
Mathematics. 
English. 

Latin. 

Mathematics. 

1010  to  10-55  

110  to  11-45 

Summary. 

Periods. 

11-50  to  i2-:o  

English 5 

French      6 

German   8 

1-15  to  i-;5  .. 

Mathematics...    7 
Gymnastics    ...    2 

2-0  to  2-40         .    . 

Games  1 

2-*5to3-30  

35 
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FoBM  III. — Koy-LATiN  Side. 


Session  1902-1003. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9-15  to  10  5  

1010  to  10-55  

UOtoll'45 

German. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
English. 

Interval. 
Drawing. 
Gymnastics. 
Mathematics. 

German. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
English. 

German. 

Mathematics. 

Science. 

G«rman. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
English. 

Drawing. 

English.  ■ 
Games. 

German. 
French. 
Mathematics. 
English, 

German. 

Mathematics. 
Science. 

(lerman. 
French. 
Mathematics. 

English. 

French. 

Gymnastics. 
Mathematics. 

SUHXABT. 

Periods. 
English    6 

11-50  to  12-30  

1-15  to  1-55  

French 6 

German    7 

Mathematics...    9 

Science 'i 

Drawing  2 

Gymnastics    ...    2 

2-0  to  2-40 

Games  1 

2-45  to  3-30  

35 

Form  IV. — Classical  Side. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

915  to  10  5  .      ... 

Latin. 
Greek. 
French 
Mathematics. 

Internal. 
Mathematics. 
English. 
Gymnastics. 

Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 
Mathematics. 

Latin. 

English. 

Greek. 

Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 
Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

Greek. 

Games. 

Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 
Mathematics. 

Latin. 

English. 

Greek. 

Latin. 
Greek. 
French. 
Mathematics. 

Latin. 

English. 
Gymnastics. 

1010  to  10  55  

110  to  11-45    

SnMMAET. 

Periods. 

11-50  to  13-30 

1-15  to  1-55  

English 4 

French 5 

Latin 8 

Greek    8 

Mathematics...    7 
Gymnastics    ...    2 

2-0  to  2-40     

Games  1 

2  45  to  3-20  

35 

.FoEM  IV. — MouEiiN  Side. 


Session  1902-1003. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday. 

Thursday, 

Friday. 

0-15  to  10*5  

Latin. 
German. 

French. 
Mathematics. 

Interval. 
Mathematics. 
English. 
German. 

Latin. 

Gymuastics. 
French. 
Mathematics. 

Latin. 

English. 

German. 

Latiu. 
Gorman. 
French. 
Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

Games. 

Latin. 

Gymnastics. 
French. 
Mathematics. 

Latin. 

English. 

German. 

Latin. 
German. 

French. 
Mathematics. 

French. 
English. 
German. 

10-10  to  10-55  

11-0  to  11-45     

11-50  to  12-:^0  

SUMMAET. 

Periods. 
English 5 

German    7 

Latin       ...            7 

1-15  to  1-55  

Mathematics  ...    7 
Gymnastics 2 

Games     .  .             1 

2-0  to  2-40 

2-45  to  3-30  

35 

Form  IV. — Scientific  Side. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9*15  to  10-55 

Practical 
Physics. 

French. 

Workshop. 
French. 

Pra'^tical 

physics. 

French. 

Drawing. 
French. 

Practical 
Physics. 

French. 

SUMKART. 

11-0  to  11-45     ...  . 

Periods. 

English    4 

French 5 

German    5 

11-50  to  12-30  

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

MatliGuiatics. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics...    8 
Practical 

Physics    6 

Workshop  2 

Drawing 2 

115  tol'55    ..  ,. 

Interval. 
Mathematics. 

Gynini  sties. 

Mathematics. 

Oymnasti:;s. 

Mathematics. 

2-0  to  2-40 

English. 
(Serman. 

English, 

German. 

English. 

English. 

Gymnastics    ...    2 
Games  1 

2'45  to  330  

German. 

Games. 

German. 

German. 

35 

Form  IV. — Non-Latis  Side. 


Session  1902  -K03. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9-15  to  10-5   

Drawing. 

German. 

French 

Mathematics. 

Interval. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

German. 

Practical  Physics. 

Practical  Physics. 

French. 

Mathematics. 

Gy-innastics. 

English. 

German. 

Drawing. 

German. 
French. 
Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

Games. 

Practical  Physics. 

Practical  Physics. 

French. 

Mathematics. 

Gymnastics. 

English. 

German. 

Fiench. 

German. 
French. 
Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

German. 

10-lOto  10-55 

il-Oto  11-45 

SuMMiET. 

Periods. 

English    5 

French fi 

German    7 

11-50  to  12-30  

1-15  to  1-55  

Mathematics...    8 
Practical 

Physics * 

Drawing  -2 

Gymnastics    ...    2 
Games  1 

2-0to240 

-(5 

2-45to3-S0  

r 
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FOEM   V. — ClASSICAL   SiDE. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hoars. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

S'lStolO'S  

Mathematics. 

Mathematics. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Interval. 
English. 
German. 
Gymnastics. 

Mathemati.s, 
German. 
Latin. 
Greek. 

English, 
German. 
Greek. 

Mathematics. 
Mathematics. 
Latin. 
Greek 

Latin. 
Latin. 
Games. 

Mathematics. 
German 
Latin. 
Greek. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Mathematics. 
Gymnastics. 
Latin. 
Greek. 

English. 
German. 
Greek. 

1010  to  10-55  

11-0  toll-45...   . 

SUKKABT. 

11-50  to  12-30  

115  tol-SS  

English  4 

German 5 

Latin 8 

Greek 8 

Mathemn  tics....    7 

Gymuastics 2 

Games 1 

2-0to2-40 

a-45to3-30  

35 

i"OBM   V. — MODEEN   SiDE. 


Session  1S02-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9-15  TO  10-5  ... 

Mathematics. 
Mathematics. 
Latin. 
German. 

Interval. 
English. 
German. 
French. 

Mathematics. 
German. 
Latin. 
French. 

English. 
German. 
French. 

Mathematics. 
Mathem.aticB. 
Latin. 
German. 

English. 

Latin. 

Games. 

Mathematics. 
German. 
Latin. 
French. 

English. 

Latin. 

French. 

Mathematics. 
Gymnastics, 
Latin. 
Gymnastics. 

English. 
German. 
French. 

10-10  to  10-55  

11-0  to  11-45 

SuMMART. 

Periods. 

English 5 

French 6 

German 7 

Latin 7 

Mathematics.,,    7 
Gymnastics 2 

11-50  to  12-30  

1- '.5  to  1-55  

20to2-40 

2-45  to  3-30   

35 

FoBM  v.— Scientific  Side. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday, 

Sdmmart. 

9-15  to  10-5  

Mathematics. 
Mathematics. 
Practical  Physics. 

Interval. 
English. 
German. 
French. 

Mathematics. 
German. 
Practical  Physics. 

English. 
German. 
French. 

Mathematics. 
Mathematics. 
Drawing. 

French. 

Gymnastics. 

Gomes. 

Mathematics. 
German. 
Fractical  Physics. 

English. 

Gymnastics. 

French. 

Mathematics. 
Mathematics. 
Practical  Physics. 

English. 
German. 
French. 

Periods, 

English 4 

French 5 

German 5 

Mathematics...    8 
Practical 

Physics    ...-8 

Drawing  2 

Gymnastics 2 

Games  1 

10-10  to  10-55  

11-0  to  12-30 

1-15  to  1-55 

2-0  to  2-40  .   ,  ,. 

2-45to3-C0 

S5 

FoEM  v.— Non-Latix  Side. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Sfmmast. 

Pe 

English 

French 

German  

Mathematics .. 
Practical 

Physics 

Gymuastics..,, 
Games 

9-15  to  10-5    .... 

Mathematics. 

Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Principles  of 
Book-keeping. 

Commercial  Crops 
and  Plants,  and 
their  Products. 

Interval. 

English. 

German. 

French. 

Mathematics. 
German. 

Economics. 

Precis  Writing. 

English. 
German. 
French. 

Mathematics. 

Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Practical  Physics. 
Practical  Physics. 

English. 

Gymnastics. 

Games. 

Mathematics. 
German. 

Economics. 

French, 

English. 

Gymnastics. 

French. 

Mathematics. 

Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Principles  of 
Book-keeping. 

Commercial  Crops 
and  Plants,  and 
their  Products. 

English. 

French. 

10-10  to  10-55 

11-0  to  11-45 

riods. 
,    5 
.    5 

11-50  to  12-20 

,    5 
,    5 

.    2 
2 

'.    1 

l-15tol-55  

Special  Com- 
mercjal 

.  10 

2-0  to  2-40 

3S 

2*45  to  3-30.... 

Heavy  typo  denotes  distinctively  commercial  subjects. 


FoBU  VI. — Classical  Side. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesdiiy. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9-15  to  10-5  

Greek. 
Latin. 
German. 
Mathematics. 

Interval. 
English. 
Latin. 
Greek. 

Greek. 
Gymnastics. 
Mathematics. 
German. 

Latin. 
Latin. 
Greek. 

Greek. 
Latin. 

Mathematics. 
Mathematics. 

English. 
German. 
Games. 

Greek. 
Gymnastics. 

Mathematics. 
German. 

Latin. 
Latin. 
Greek. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

German. 

Mathematics. 

English. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

10-10  to  10  55  

11-0  to  11-45     .  ,, 

StTMUART. 

Periods. 

11-50  to  12-:0  

1 15  to  1-55  

German    5 

Latin 9 

Greek    9 

Mathematics  ...    6 

Gymnastics 2 

Games 1 

35 

2-0  to  2-40 

2-4Sto3-S0  
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FonM  VI.— Modern  Sidb. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

915  to  10-5  

French. 
Latin. 
German. 
Mathematics. 

Interval. 
English. 
Latin. 
English. 

French. 
Gymnastics. 
Mathematics. 
German. 

French. 
Latin. 

English. 

French. 
Latin. 

Mathematics. 
Mathematics. 

English. 
German. 

Games. 

French. 
Gymnastics. 
Mathematics. 
German. 

French. 
German. 
German. 

French. 
Latin. 
German. 
Mathematics. 

English. 

Latin. 

English. 

SOKMART. 

lO-lO  to  10-55  

11-0  to  11'45 

Period!, 

English    6 

French 7 

11-50  to  12-30  

1-15  to  1-55  

German    7 

Latin 6 

Mathematics  ...    6 
Gymnastics    ...    2 
Games  1 

2-0  to  2-40 

35 

2-'15  to3-G0  

FoBM  VI.— Scientific  Side. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

SCUMABT. 

9  15  to  10-5  

10-10  to  10-55  

Gymnastics. 

Mathematics. 

Gymnastics. 

Mathematics. 

Drawing. 

Periods. 

English :! 

French 4 

11-0  to  11-45     

German. 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics, 

Mathematics. 

German. 

German    5 

11-50  to  12-30  

Mathematics. 
Interval. 

German. 

Mathematics. 

German. 

Mathematics. 

Practical 

Physics 8 

Drawing  2 

Gymnastics 2 

1-15  to  1-55  

English. 
Practical  Physics. 

Mathematics. 
Practical  Physics. 

English. 
German. 

Mathematics. 
Practical  Physics. 

English. 
Practical  Physics. 

Games  1 

2-0  to  2-40 

35 

2-45  to  3-30  

Practical  Physics. 

Practical  Physics. 

Games. 

Practical  Physics. 

Practical  Physios. 

Form  VI. — Commekcial  Side. 


Session  1902-1903. 


Hours. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

9-15  to  10-5  

French. 

French. 

French. 

French. 

French. 

10-10  to  10-55  

Gymnastics. 

Commercial 
Arithmetic- 

Gymnastics. 

Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

Commercial 
Arithmetic. 

U-O  to  11-45 

German. 

Economics. 

Economics. 

Economics. 

German. 

11-50  to  12-30  

Commercial  Crops 
and  Plants,  aiid 
their  Products. 

Interval. 

German. 

Precis  Writing. 

German. 

Commercial  Crops 
and  Plants,  and 
their  Products. 

1-15  to  1-55  

English. 

Commercial 
Geography, 

English. 

Commercial 
Geography. 

English. 

2-0  to  2-40 

Mathematics. 

Principles  of 
Book-keeping. 

Mathematics, 

Commercial 
History. 

German. 

Games. 

Mathematics. 

Commercial 
History. 

Mathematics. 

Principles  of 
Book-keeping. 

2-45  to  3-30  

Summary. 

Periods. 

English    S 

French 5 

German    5 

Mathematics...    4 
Gymnastics    ...    2 

Games 1 

Special  Com- 
mercial   15 

35 


Heavy  type  denotes  distinctively  commercial  suhjects. 


Endowed  School — Allan  Glen's. 

Allan  Glen's  School,  Glasgow. — This  institution  was  founded  with  the  object  of  giving  gratuitously 
a  good  practical  education  to  the  sous  of  tradesmen  or  persons  in  the  industrial  classes  of  society.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1876  the  school  ceased  to  supply  gratuitous  elementary  education,  and  was  organised  so  as 
to  offer  a  high-class  secondary  and  technical  education  specially  considered  with  reference  to  the  training  of 
boys  intended  for  industrial  and  mercantile  pursuits. 

In  the  1902-190.3  prospectus  it  is  stated  that  the  aim  of  the  school  is  to  give  its  pupils  such  courses 
of  training  and  instruction  that  they  may,  at  the  age  of  16  or  17,  proceed  with  profit  to  college,  or  enter 
practical  life  possessing  well-developed  faculties  and  useful  attainments.  Due  regard  is  therefore  paid  to 
the  requirements  of  a  sound,  general  education.  The  school  is  inspected  by  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  pupils  are  prepared  ibr  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations.  It  has  been  also  arranged  that 
the  pupils  of  the  school  may  receive  the  advantage  of  a  careful,  progressive,  and  extensive  training  in 
science,  in  art,  and  in  workshop  exercises.  Such  subjects,  however,  are  selected  not  only  as  being  in  them- 
selves essentially  useful,  but  more  particularly  as  being  valuable  appliances  for  aiding  intellectual 
growth.  In  the  Advanced  or  Technical  Classes,  special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  relation  of  science 
and  art,  to  manufactures  and  commerce. 


TAe  Method  of  the  School.- 
Commissioners  in  1886 — 


-According  to  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Educational  Endowments 


"The  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  School  shall  include  lieading,  "Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography 
and  History,  English  Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature,  Latin,  French  and  German,  Mathematics, 
Preehand,  Geometrical,  Mechanical,  and  Architectural  Drawing,  the  elements  of  Mechanics,  Physics,  and 
Chemistry,  and  such  other  scientific  and  technical  subjects  as  the  governors  may  see  fit  to  introduce. 

Greek 
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Greek  shall  not  bfi  taught  in  the  school.  The  classes  in  Mechanics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry  shall  in  all 
cases  bo  associated  with  sufficient  experimental  demonstration  and  practical  teaching,  and  the  governors 
shall  provide  laboratory  accommodation  for  the  purpose.  The  use  of  tools  shall  be  taught  in  workshops 
to  be  provided  by  the  governors  but  not  the  practice  of  any  specific  trade." 

Organisation. — -The  school  is  divided  into  a  primary  department  with  two  classes,  pupils  starting 
about  the  age  of  10;  and  a  secondary  department  with  five  classes,  pupils  starting  about  tlie  age  of  12. 

Syllabus.— The  Syllabus  is  as  follows  : — 

Primary  Department. 
Clasn  I. — Junior  Preparatory  Clasn. — (Fee,  lis.  per  Term.) 

Tlie  work  ilone  in  tliis  class  is  mainly  that  of  Standard  I\',  Scotch  Code.  The  pnpils  receive  special  training  in 
Composition,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Freehand  Drawing,  Physical  Kxorcise,  and  Manual  Instruction. 

Text-books. — Chambers's  Graduated  Reader,  No.  I\'.  ;  a  Junior  History  ;  Chambers'  Geography  of  the  World  ; 
Lock's  Arithmetic,  Part  I.  ;  Blackie's  Mental  Arithmetic  ;  a  Book  of  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  ;  Elementary  Grammar. 

Class  II. — Senior  Preparatory  Class. — (Fee,  los.  per  Term.) 

The  work  of  this  class  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Class  I,  and  includes  the  subjects  of  Standard  V,  Scotch  Code. 
The  pupil  may  also  take  Latin  or  a  modern  language. 

Text-books. ^Chambers'  Graduated  Reader,  No.  V:  'History  of  England;  Chambers'  Geography  of  the  World; 
Lock's  Aritlimetic,  Part  I  ;  Blackie's  Mental  Arithmetic  ;  Elementary  Grammar  ;  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse. 

Secondary  Department. 
Class  /.—(Fee,  22s.  per  Term.) 

Tliis  class  consists  of  a  higher  and  a  lower  section.  The  course  of  study,  while  in  advance  of  Sixth  Standard 
requirements,  has  been  arranged  witli  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  now  entering  on  a  curriculum 
which  extends  over  four  years,  and  accordingly  the  main  object  of  the  teachers  is  to  encourage  habits  of  self-reliant  mental 
activity.  The  more  important  subjects  are  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Arithmetic,  including  Exercises  in  Mental 
Calculation,  Drawing  from  tlie  flat  and  from  models,  Geometry,  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Reading,  Geography,  History, 
a  Language,  Manual  Instruction,  and  Elementary  Science. 

Text-books. — Chambers'  (Jraduated  Reader,  No.  VI ;  History  of  England  ;  Cliand)ers'  Geography  of  the  World  ; 
Dunlop's  English  Grammar;  Elementary  Geometry;  Lock's  Arithmetic;  Mental  Arithmetic  ;  janton's  First  French 
Course. 

Class  II.— (Fee,  30s.  per  Term.) 

This  class,  consisting  of  several  sections  in  various  degrees  of  advancement,  extends  the  studits  of  the  previous 
year,  and  receives  a  training  in  Mathematics,  Freehand  Drawing  (2nd  grade),  Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry, 
Inorganic  Chemistry  (theoretical  anil  practical),  and  Physios  (theoretical  and  practical. )  There  is  also  some  time  set  apart 
for  workshop  practice,  and  for  drawing  associated  therewith. 

Text-books. — English  Literature  ;  English  Grammar;  Blackie's  Geography;  Mental  Arithmetic;  Deighton's 
Euclid;  Angel's  Practical  Pl.ine  Geometry;  Elementary  Algebra;  Kerr's  Practical  Physics;  Cheetham's  Practical 
Chemistry  ;  a  Language  Manual. 

Class  I/I.— (Fee,  .363.  per  Term.) 

The  pupils  at  this  stage  undertake  the  Second  Year's  Course  of  an  Organised  Science  School,  which  includes  more 
advanced  instruction  in  Drauing,  Solid  (Geometry,  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry.  The 
English  and  Language  studies  are  continiicd.  Three  hours  per  week  are  spent  in  the  workshoj),  the  exercises  in  all  cases 
being  from  drawings  made  by  the  pupils. 

Textbooks. — English  Composition  ;  an  English  Classic  ;  Mill's  Commercial  Geography ;  Angel's  Practical  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry  ;  Euclid;  Elementary  Algebra  ;  Trigonometry  ;  Practical  Physics ;  Practical  Chemistry  ;  French,  German, 
and  Latin  Manuals  (according  to  progress  of  pupil). 

Classes  /Kand  l'.— (Fee,  42s.  per  'Term.) 

These  classes,  while  mainly  engaged  on  the  subjects  of  study  which  belong  to  the  advanced  courses  laid  down  in 
the  Boar<l  of  Education's  scheme  for  Organised  Science  Schools,  supply  a  serviceable  preparation  for  industrial  and 
commercial  life,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  earnest  and  capable  lads  to  enter  the  Technical  College  or  the  University  with 
fair  promise  of  successful  careers. 

Individual  work  in  tlie  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  and  in  the  workshop  is  a  marked  feature  of  these  higher 
classes.  The  accommodation  and  erjuipmcnt  provided  by  the  (iovernors  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  personal,  practical 
work  confer  upon  the  school  a  special  character,  and  add  to  the  curriculum  advantages  regarding  the  importance  of 
which  educational  authorities  are  agreed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  liberal  culture  associated  with  a  training  in  Lanuage  and  Literature,  is  kept  well  in  view, 
and  the  pupils  of  these  classes  are  expected  to  obtain  Leaving  Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department. 

Pupils  of  Class  IV  who  have  worked  successfully  tlirough  the  fir.st  j-ear  of  the  advanced  course,  may  be  permitted 
to  specialise  their  studies  to  some  extent ;  their  work  falling  under  one  or  other  of  two  divisions— (I)  the  Chemical  division, 
(2)  the  Mechanical  division,  Common  to  these  two  divisions  are,  however,  such  subjects  as  Mathematics,  Solid  Geometry, 
Physios,  Drawing,  and  Languages. 

Pupils  who  roach  Class  V  are  expected  to  specialise,  and  the  following  courses  indicate  the  directions  in  which  their 
tudies  may  proceed  : — 

1.  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. — Mathematics,  Practical  Solid  Geometry,  Applied  Mechanics,  Steam  and 
the  Steam  Engine,  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Elements  of  Machine  Design,  Working  in  Wood  and  Metal, 
Drawing. 

?.  Chemistry. — Chemistry  (Organic  and  Inorganic),  Physics,  Mathematics,  Drawing. 

3.  Art. — Freehand,  Model,  and  Perspective  Drawing,  Elementary  Principles  of  Design,  Elements  of  Architectural 
Drawing,  Exercises  in  Colour,  Modelling  in  Clay,  Working  iu  Wood  and  Metal,  Mathematics. 

Statement  of  the  Course  of  Study  in  (1)  Mathematics  and  Physics,  (C)  Engineering,  (3)  Chemistry,  (4)  Art,  and  (5) 
the  Use  of  Tjols  ;  with  an  account  of  the  appliances  and  accommodation  provided  for  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  : 

(1)  Mathematics.  -Beginning  in  Class  II  with  (ieometry  and  Algebra,  Ti-igonomcti y  is  added  iu  Class  III,  and  all 
three  continueil  in  (la.ss  IV'  up  to  tlie  level  of  the  third  stage  of  the  Suieuce  and  Art  Department  syllabus.  Classes  IV 
aii'l  V  study,  in  adilition,  the  Elements  of  Sulid  Geometry,  and  the  Geometry  of  the  Conic  Sections.  Most  of  the  pupils 
in  Class  V  begin  Analytical  Geometry,  and  some  are  introduced  to  the  DiHercntial  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  whole 
course  corresponds  to  the  first  six  stages  of  the  Board  of  Education's  scheme  of  Mathematical  Instruction. 

Physics. —All  the  jmpils  of  Class  II  undergo  iiistrucliim  in  the  elements  of  Physics.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Physical 
Laboratory,  rather  than  in  the  class-room,  tl'at  a.  sound  knowledge  of  fundamentals  can  be  aci|uiied.  Accordingly,  & 
course  of  well-eonsiilcreil  practical  work  has  been  arranged.  The  pupil  is  brought  face  to  face  with  the  facts,  he  arranges 
the  appliances,  makes  his  own  observations  and  measurements,  and  records  his  results  in  a  plain  manner.  By  means  of 
simple  apparatus  an<l  careful  experiments,  he  works  his  way  to  a  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  volume,  mass,  density, 
force,  elasticity,  heat,  temperature,  Ac.  fn  Class  III  this  practical  work  is  pushed  farther,  and  .issociated  with  more 
theoretical  instruction.  Classes  IV  and  V  investigate  the  phenomena  of  heat  an<l  electricity,  and  by  dealing  with  the 
fau^s  uuantitatively,  get  a  much  stronger  grll^<p  of  the  prineipks  on  w  hicli  these  sciences  are  based. 

(2.) 
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(2)  Engineering. — Before  taking  up  Macliiiie  Drawing,  Applied  Meclianics  and  Steam,  in  Classes  IV  and  V,  the 
pupils  have  received  in  the  preceding  classes  a  sound  knowledge  of  Mathematics,  solid  Geometry,  Heat  and  Theoretical 
Meclianics,  and  should  be  able  to  overtake  successfully  the  work  of  the  advanced  stages  of  Solid  Geometry,  Machine 
Drawing,  Mechanics  and  Steam,  before  their  curriculum  terminates.  The  room  set  part  for  this  work  is  spacious,  fitted 
with  drawing  tables,  and  well  ."lupplied  with  models.  For  the  practical  study  of  Steam  and  the  Steam-engine,  arrangements 
are  made  for  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  the  engine-room. 

(3)  Chemistry. — Class  II  is  introduced  to  Elementary  Chemistry.  Great  stress  is  placed  upon  laboratory  work,  as 
it  is  felt  that  the  young  student  of  Chemistry  cannot  be  led  to  his  subject  satisfactorily,  except  tlirough  a  course  of 
experimental  work,  in  which  he  must  do  his  own  experiments,  make  his  own  observ?,tions,  and  find  his  way,  with  a 
minimum  of  help,  to  his  conclusions.  Accordingly,  sucli  a  course  is  provided.  Class  III  adds  a  knowledge  of  the  preparation 
and  properties  of  metallic  compounds,  deals  more  with  quantitative  relations,  and  practises  advanced  analysis.  Class 
IV  proceeds  to  study  tlie  preparation  and  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  In  Class  V  particular  requirements  of  pupils 
are  considered,  and  arrangments  are  made  for  instruction  in  "Advanced"  Organic  Chemistry,  in  Metallurgy,  in 
Quantitative  Analysis,  and  in  the  "  Honours  "  work  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

For  teaching  purposes  two  lecture  halls  and  two  completely  equipped  laboratories  are  available.  The  "advanced  " 
laboratory  accommodates  24  pupils  working  at  the  same  time.  The  large  "elementary"  laboratory  has  places  for  66 
students  ;  it  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  ventilated  by  means  of  long  horizontal  shafts  connected  with  a  lofty  stalk. 

(4)  Art. — The  training  in  Art  begins  with  the  youngest  boys,  and  is  carried  on  systematically  through  the  whole 
curriculum  of  the  school.  Graduated  exercises  in  rapid  sketching,  in  colour,  and  in  design  are  introduced  early.  Advanced 
jjupils  have  the  opportunity  of  working  out  in  wood,  clay,  or  metal,  their  designs.  All  pupils  are  expected  to  pass  the 
Department's  Examinations  in  Freehand,  Model,  and  Perspective  Drawing.  Many  pupils  of  Classes  III,  IV,  and  V 
practise  shading  from  models  and  from  the  cast,  Ontline  Drawing  from  the  cast,  and  perspective. 

(5)  Tlie  Use  of  Tools. — The  training  afforded  by  exercises  in  the  workshop  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Allan  Glen's 
School,  and  appears  in  the  curriculum  of  every  class.  The  boys  of  Class  II  spend  two  hours  per  week  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  experienced  teacher  and  a  highly  capable  tradesman,  in  working  through  a  graduated  series  of  exercises  in 
wood.  While  the  exercises  arc  essentially  practical  and  tradesmanlike,  requiring  for  their  performance  joiners'  benches, 
planes,  chisels,  saws,  and  the  other  details  of  a  kit  of  tools,  the  object  aimed  at  is  a  training  in  habits  of  accurate  and 
steady  effort,  in  the  co-ordination  of  hand  and  eye,  and  in  the  full  interpretation  of  drawings.  Each  piece  of  work  is 
done  from  a  drawing  prepared  by  the  pupil  from  models  or  from  instructions.  In  Class  III  more  advanced  exercises  in 
hardwood  jointings,  in  wood-turning,  and  in  simple  pattern-making,  are  carried  on.  This  class  spends  at  least  three 
hours  per  week  in  the  workshop.  Classes  IV  and  V  have  at  least  four  hours  of  this  training,  and  are  able  to  obtain 
considerable  experience  in  pattern-making  and  in  metal  work.  AH  such  work  is  (apart  from  the  training  in  co-ordinated 
effort)  merely  regarded  as  the  natural  test  and  extension  of  their  instruction  in  the  Mechanical  and  Art  Drawing-rooms. 
As  a  further  test  and  training  the  more  advanced  boys  will  have  an  opportunity  of  moulding  from  their  patterns,  and  of 
casting  in  bra.ss,  zinc,  or  tin.  The  accommodation  and  appliances  for  this  work  are  very  complete.  The  workshop  is 
large,  airy,  and  well  lighted.  It  contains  joiners'  benches,  fitters'  benches,  twelve  turning  lathes  for  wood  and  metal, 
a  drilling  machine,  sheet  metal  tools,  forge,  &c.  Over  eighty  pupils,  working  separately,  can  be  employed  at  one  time. 
In  a  large  room,  immediately  beneath,  a  steam  engine  and  boiler  supply  power  to  the  dynamo  for  electric  lighting,  and 
drive  tlie  machines  in  the  workshop. 

Leaving  Certificate,s. 

1.  Pupils  are  prepared  for  examination  under  the  leaving  certificate  scheme  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in 
(1)  Science,  including  all  the  science  and  technical  subjects  of  Classes  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  ;  and  (2)  in  English,  French, 
German,  and  Latin. 

2.  A  school  leaving  certificates,  which  is  accepted  jiro  tanto,  in  the  diploma  curriculum  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College,  has  been  instituted.  This  certificate  will  testify  to  the  length  and  character  of  the  course, 
and  will  contain  a  record  of  the  highest  successes  attained  by  the  pupil  in  Government  examinations. 

The  school,  as  is  ",thc  case  with  the  foundation  sehoola  of  Edinburgh,  is  richly   endowed   with 
bursaries  and  scholarships. 

APPROXIMATK  TIME  TABLES. 
PiiKrAnATORY  Depaktment. 


0— 9o6. 

10—10-50. 

11-11-60. 

11 -50 -12- 16. 

1-15-2-6. 
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Arithmetic. 

Drawing. 

English. 

Drill. 

English. 
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Singing. 
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}> 
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•A 

yy 
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)f 

Th.  ... 

Writing. 

)» 

Singing. 

ti 
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i» 

F 

tt 

Drawing. 

" 

Drill. 

rj 

Writing. 

}> 

Secondary  Department. 
Class  I. 


9--9'65. 

10-10-60. 

11—11-60. 

11-60—12-15. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
Secondary  Education   in   America. 

[J.  W.  TURNER.] 

Introduction. — Secondary  education  in  America  commences  with  the  completion  of  an  eight 
years'  course  (four  in  the  elementary  school  and  four  in  the  grammar  school)  at  about  the  age  of  14,  but 
there  is  a  movement  in  some  of  the  States  to  provide  for  the  earlier  introduction  of  secondary  school 
subjects. 

Organisation. — The  school  buildings  of  America  set  apart  for  secondary  education  have  been 
designed  to  include  all  the  newest  ideas  of  school  construction. 

New  York  schools. — The  High  School  for  Girls  in  114th  street,  New  York,  has  an  enrolment  of 
upwards  of  2,000  pupils.  The  class-rooms,  study-rooms,  lecture-rooms,  are  of  the  latest  design ;  the 
floor  of  the  general  assembly  hall,  which  holds  1,000  pupils,  is  on  a  slightly  inclined  plane,  and  the  room  is 
magnificently  furnished  ;  the  desks,  which  are  made  in  the  State  prison,  are  single  ;  the  basement  is  set 
apart  as  a  luncheon  room,  under  the  control  of  a  caterer;  laboratories  for  physics  and  chemistry  exist ; 
two  well-furnished  gymnasiums,  in  which  each  girl  gets  two  hours'  practice  each  week  in  Swedish  drill, 
under  trained  female  gymnasts,  form  part  of  the  school's  organisation ;  wide  airy  corridors  give  ample 
opportunity  for  a  break  at  the  change  of  lessons  ;  wide  staircafes  lead  to  the  various  rooms,  which  occupy 
three  stories  ;  and  the  lavatories,  <fcc.,  are  supplied  with  the  latest  ideas  in  marble  fittings.     {Vide  print.) 

High  School,  Speingfield,  Massachusetts. 

The  following  description  of  this  magnificent  high  school  has  been  obtained  from  a  monograph, 
entitled,  "  A  modern  house  of  learning  "  : — 

The  building  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  choicest  section  of  the  city,  and  its  architecture  is  that 
of  the  Italian  Eenaissance.  The  interior  walls  of  brick  are  strengthened  by  steel  framework  from  founda- 
tion to  roof,  which,  with  iron  stairways  and  "  slow-burning"  construction,  provides  a  building  practically 
fireproof.  The  triple-arched  main  entrance  leads  to  a  spacious  vestibule,  ornate  and  elegant,  which  is 
floored  with  marble  mosaic  and  wainscoted  with  Italian  marble.  Amply-lighted  corridors,  11  feet  in  width, 
traverse  the  building  on  every  floor,  leading  to  study  rooms,  recitation  rooms,  and  other  apartments,  each 
of  which  is  so  located  as  to  secure  direct  sunlight  during  the  morning  hours.  The  gas  and  electric 
fixtures  were  manufactured  from  special  designs,  selected  for  excellence  of  artistic  merit,  in  competition  in 
which  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  country  participated.  In  the  oflBce  of  the  principal  hangs  the 
programme  clock,  a  regulator  electrically  connected  with  and  synchronising  the  forty-three  clocks  in  the 
several  apartments  of  the  building. 

The  assembly  hall,  which  is  used  by  the  general  public  as  well  as  for  school  purposes,  is  lighted 
through  ceiling  ])anels  of  opal,  leaded  glass,  and  through  windows  on  two  sides.  The  seating  capacity  of 
the  hall  is  800.  The  sanitaries  are  equipped  with  the  most  scientific  of  ventilated  furnishings.  Their 
granolithic  floors,  marble  partitions,  dados,  lavatorj'',  and  nickel-plated  metal  work  suggest  a  cleanliness 
that  cannot  but  afford  satisfaction  to  the  most  fastidious.  Marble  drink-water  fountains  are  adjacent  to 
stair-wells  on  every  floor,  while  sinks  of  porcelain-ware,  or  soapstone,  are  provided  wherever  required. 

The  luncheon-room  is  situated  in  the  basement.  Boys  and  girls  have  separate  departments,  which 
are  provided  with  storage  racks  for  bicycles,  recreation  room,  and  general  sanitaries. 

Pour  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  each  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  125  horse-power  capacity, 
supply  steam  that  is  rapidly  circulated  through  miles  of  piping  by  vacuum  pressure.  Three  primary 
heaters,  each  containing  over  1,000  square  feet  of  radiation,  have  their  intake  from  a  reservoir  that 
receives  its  supply  of  fresh  air  from  above  the  ridges  of  surrounding  roofs.  The  air,  drawn  through  these 
primaries  by  three  7-foot  fans,  and  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees,  is  forced  into  a  plenum  chamber  that 
traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  three  sections  oE  the  buildings.  The  ventilation  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  four  exhaust  fans,  4  feet  in  diameter.  These  fans  draw  the  vitiated  air  from  each  apartment 
separately.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  is  400,000  dollars  (£SO,000).  The  city  of  Springfield,  which 
has  a  population  under  100,000,  supports,  in  addition  to  the  high  school  just  described,  a  very  flourishing 
manual  training  high  school.     (Vide  print.) 

The  Detroit  High  School. 

The  city  of  Detroit,  Michigan  Co.,  which  has  a  population  of  280,000  (1900),  has  three  high  schools, 
thoroughly  equipped  and  fully  staifed.  The  Central  High  School  in  this  city  was  visited  while  in  operation, 
and  the  following  information  as  to  its  organisation  was  courteously  supplied  by  the  principal,  who  also  was 
good  enough  to  procure  for  the  Commissioner  the  most  recent  reports  of  the  school's  progress.  The  high 
schools  of  America  include  tlic  last  four  years  of  the  public  school  course.  From  G  to  10  the  American 
pupil  is  in  the  elementary  school,  graded  1  to  IV  ;  from  10  to  14  m  the  grammar  school,  graded  V  to  VIII ; 
and  from  14  to  18  he  may  attend  the  high  school.  Education  in  all  three  cycles  is  free.  The  high  schools 
are  designed  to  give  a  good  general  education  to  those  whose  formal  training  must  end  with  the  public 
schools.  The  1!)02  report  of  the  Central  High  School,  Detroit,  states  that  it  also  serves  as  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  City  Normal  Training  School  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  forms  a  part  of  the  secondary  stage  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State.  Its  courses  of  study,  accordingly,  prepare  students  for  admission  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  other  leading  colleges.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of 
twenty  weeks  each.      The  summer  vacation  lasts  throughout  the  months  of  July  and  August.     The 
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organisation  of  the  school  is  on  the  plan  of  two  promotions  annually,  and  the  pupils  are  classified  under 
four  grades,  known  as  IX.  X,  XI,  and  XII,  each  having  two  sections.  In  reality,  there  are  eight  grades 
of  twenty  weeks  each.  The  four  grades  form,  practically,  four  departments,  each  in  its  own  assembly 
room,  under  the  direction  of  its  grade  principal.  The  school  is  carried  out  on  the  co-educational  principle, 
and  the  attendance  is  1,700. 


Btaff. — The  stafi"  of  the  school  is  as  follows  : — 

A  Principal — Male  teacher  (general  super- 
vision). 
Principal  of  Xllth  grade — Female  teacher, 
who  takes  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 
Principal  of  Xlth  grade — Female  teacher, 

Head  of  Department  of  History. 
Principal  of  Xth  grade    ...  Female  teacher. 
Principal  of  IXth  grade  . . .  Female  teacher. 
Head    of     Department   of 

Science  (Physics) 
Head    of    Department    of 

Chemistry 
Head    of    Department    of 

German... 
Head    of    Department   of 

Classics       (Greek      and 

Latin) Male  teacher. 

Head    of    Department    of 

French    ...         Male  teacher. 

Head    of    Department    of 

Biology Male  teacher. 

Head   of   Commercial   De- 
partment  (Bookkeeping, 

Commercial  Law,  Econo- 


Male  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 


Male  teacher. 


mics) 
Geometry . . . 
Geometry ... 
Geometry ... 
Geometry . . . 
History 
History 
History     . . . 
History 
History 
History 
Geography 
Rhetoric    ... 
Rhetoric    ... 
Rhetoric    ... 


Male  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 


Rhetoric    ... 

Rhetoric    ... 

Literature  and  Rhetoric 

English  and  Rhetoric 

English  and  Rhetoric 

Rhetoric  and  History 

Rhetoric  and  History 

German  and  History 

Latin  and  History 

Latin  and  History 

Latin  and  Greek  ... 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin  and  French 

Algebra 

Algebra     ... 

Algebra 

Algebra  and  Chemistry  . . 

Algebra  and  Chemistry  .. 

Algebra  and  Geometry   .. 

Algebra  and  Latin 

Physics 

Physics 

Botany,  Zoology  ... 

Botany 

German     ... 

German  and  French 

French 

Phonography 

Book-keeping 

Drawing    ... 

Drawing    ... 

English      

Secretary  ... 
Librarian  ... 

Clerk        and        Assistant 
Librarian 


Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Male  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female  teacher. 
Female. 
Female. 

Female 


Admission  to  the  School. — Examinations  are  regularly  held  among  pupils  of  the  Vlllth  grade  in 
the  public  grammar  schools  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  city,  and  promotions  are  made  at 
the  commencement  of  the  half-yearly  courses.  Applicants  from  other  schools  are  required  to  pass  a  test 
in  English,  United  States  history,  arithmetic,  and  spelling. 

Admission  to  College. — Those  students  who  complete  the  high  school  course,  and  make  up  the 
required  number  of  hours  in  the  elective  studies,  may  at  graduation  receive  a  certificate  recommending 
them  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Michigan  and  other  colleges  without  further  examination. 
Fifteen  units  are  required  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  A  unit  means  one  subject, 
pursued  for  not  less  than  four  periods  a  week  throughout  a  school  year.  The  following  subjects  are 
compulsory : — 

English .S  units. 

Mathematics  (algebra  and  geometry)  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     3  units. 

Phyiics     ...  ...         ...  ...         ...  ...  ...         ...         ...     1  unit. 

Latin,  French,  or  German        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     2  units. 

The  balance,  6  units,  must  be  made  up  from  the  following,  the  figures  annexed  indicating  the 
values  in  each  case  : — 


Greek       

Latin 
French     ... 

German 

English  literature 


2 

2  or  4 

2  or  4 

2  or  4 

1 


Chemistry 
Botany     ... 
Zoology    ... 
Physiography 
History    ... 


1 
1 

1 
1 
1,  2,  or  3 


Students  expecting  to  enter  Harvard  College,  Tale  College,  or  Princeton,  are  recommended  to 
take  the  classical  course. 

Girls  expecting  to  enter  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  or  Bryn  Mawr  Colleges,  are  advised  to  taVe  the 
classical  or  the  Latin  course. 

All  of  these  institutions  require  at  least  four  years'  work  in  Latin  for  admission,  and  the  first  three 
require  Greek,  although  Harvard  will  permit  certain  substitutes  for  it. 

The  Buildings. — It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  whether  the  high  schools  of  Germany  or 
America  are  the  better  as  regardu  material  organisation.  In  each  country  the  site  is  frequently  well 
chosen,  the  architecture,  while  plain,  is  solid  and  imposing,  the  internal  organisation  has  all  the  modem 
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finish.  In  Germany  one  is  impressed  with  the  class-rooms,  the  laboratories  and  lecture  halls,  the 
museums  of  natural  history,  the  magnificent  libraries,  and  the  gymnastic  halls.  In  America  the  grade- 
rooms  are  spacious  school-rooms,  the  class-rooms  are  large  and  cheerful,  the  laboratories  and  lecture  halls 
are  well  furnished,  the  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  biology  is  good,  the  libraiies  are  well  maiiatred,  and 
the  gymnasiums  are  very  superior. 

The  Detroit  High  School,  erected  in  1897,  is  one  of  the  finest  types  of  school  buildings  to  be  seen 
in  America.  The  following  description  of  the  building  is  obtained  from  a  monograph  published  at  the 
dedication  of  the  building : — The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  site  and  fittings,  was  about 
£120,000.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  the  letter  f-  I*  is  plain  in  style,  little  money  having  been  spent 
in  mere  display.  It  is  substantially  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and  is  as  nearly  fireproof  as  it  could  be 
made.  The  framework  for  floors  and  roof  is  of  steel.  The  floors  are  laid  in  cement  over  hollow  tiles. 
The  roof  is  of  red  tile,  and  aside  from  wainscoting,  doors,  and  furniture,  there  is  practically  nothing 
combustible  in  the  building.  There  are  three  stories,  beside  the  basement,  which  is  entirely  above  the 
original  level  of  the  ground.  Two  elevators,  capable  of  carrying  thirty  pupils  each,  afford  ready 
communication  between  the  different  floors. 

Within,  a  corridor  on  each  floor  retains  the  "T  form  of  the  building.  These  corridors  are  about 
260  feet  long,  from  north  to  south,  and  110  feet  from  east  to  west.  The  main  halls  are  24  feet  wide,  and 
for  some  distance  at  the  middle  of  the  building  they  are  about  40  feet  wide.  One  has  only  to  see  them 
at  recess,  or  at  a  change  of  classes,  to  appreciate  their  practical  value  in  the  school.  The  corridors  are 
abundantly  lighted  and  are  very  attractive. 

The  work  of  the  ninth  grade,  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  is  mostly  confined  to  the  third 
floor.  It  contains  an  assembly  hall  or  study-room,  seating  320  students,  fifteen  recitation  (class)  rooms, 
besides  coat-rooms  and  toilet-rooms,  and  the  beautiful  auditorium,  which  will  seat  nearly  2,000  persons. 

The  second  floor  is  the  home  of  the  tenth  grade  and  the  seat  of  administration.  It  contains  the 
assembly  room,  the  principal's  oflaces,  the  library,  the  reading-room,  the  zoology  laboratory,  the  botany 
laboratory,  eleven  recitation  rooms,  and  several  coat-rooms  and  toilet-rooms  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  assembly  rooms  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades.  It  contains  a 
physics  lecture-room,  apparatus  room,  fifteen  recitation  rooms,  including  the  large  book-keeping  room 
fitted  up  as  an  office,  and  four  coat-rooms  and  toilet-rooms. 

The  basement  rooms  are  as  pleasant  and  well  lighted  as  any  in  the  building.  They  include  two 
laboratories  for  physics,  with  a  commodious  dark-room  and  a  workshop,  chemistry  lecture-room,  chemistry 
store-room  and  private  laboratory,  and  ths  chemistry  laboratory.  In  the  basement,  also,  are  the  engine  and 
blower-rooms,  the  boiler-house  with  its  bank  of  four  large  boilers,  two  steam-engines,  three  enormous 
fans,  two  dynamos,  steam-pumps,  elevator  machinery,  air  compressor,  and  other  machinery. 

The  local  School  Committee  consider  that  in  conveniences  for  work,  and  in  adaptability  of  means 
to  an  end,  this  building  is  superior  to  most  schools.  The  building  is  heated  by  air  forced  to  all  parts  by 
fans.  Automatic  heat  regulators  govern  dampers  that  furnish  to  each  room  hot  or  cold  air,  as  its 
temperature  may  demand.  Every  room  is  lighted  by  electricity  furnished  by  dynamos  within  the 
building. 

Every  laboratory  is  equipped  with  needed  conveniences  for  work,  and  each  student  doing  laboratory 
work  has  his  own  locker  with  combination  lock.  Nearly  all  the  rooms  are  in  communication  with  one 
another  by  telephone.  The  corridors  and  assembly  rooms  all  have  clocks,  which,  with  the  tower  dial  clock, 
are  governed  electrically  by  a  regulator  clock  in  the  library.  This  same  master  clock  also  governs  the 
programme  instrument.     {Vide  print.) 


The  Gtiels'  High  School,  San  Fbanoisco. 

The  Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco,  is  a  two-story  building,  with  splendid  class-rooms,  good 
scientific  laboratories,  and  a  spacious  auditorium.  In  common  with  other  high  schools  in  America,  the 
general  equipment,  lighting,  and  ventilation,  are  of  modern  design.  The  attendance  is  600,  and  the  staff 
numbers  20,  of  whom  16  are  female  teachers. 

The  course  of  study,  the  prospectus  sets  forth,  is  designed  to  give  as  broad  general  culture  as  the 
time  devoted  to  secondary  instruction  will  allow— the  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  universities  being 
taken  as  the  minimum  in  each  department.  Graduates  receiving  the  recommendation  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  School  are  admitted  without  examination  to  the  University  of  California,  Stanford  University, 
Chicago  University,  State  Normal  Schools,  Wellesley  College,  and  Vassar  College. 

Eighty  units  are  required  for  graduation,  of  which  forty  are  obligatory  and  forty  elective,  as  laid 
down  in  Table  I.  In  selecting  their  course  of  electives,  pupils  may  make  choice  of  any  group  as  laid 
down  iu  Table  II.     A  unit  represents  one  lesson  a  week  for  one  year. 


Table  I. 

Table  II. 

Subjects. 

Uuits 
required. 

Units  elective. 

Units  possible. 

Subjects. 

Group  1. 
Classical 
Course. 

Group  2. 

Modern 

Language 

Course. 

Group  3. 
EngUsh 
Scientific 
Course. 

English   

13 

10 

10 

5 

2 

7 

5-6 

5 

5-5-5 

3-3 

10-5-5 

10-5 

10-5 

10-5 

20 
20 
15 
20 
8 
20 
15 
15 
15 

English     

20  or  15 

10 
10  or  15 

10 

20 
10  or  15 

"2 

20  or  18 
12  or  15 

15 
10  or  20 
10  or  15 

10  or  15 
2  or  5 

20 

History  

Mathematics    

History 

15  or  10 

Mathemfttios  .. 

20  or  15 

20  or  15 

5  or  10 

Latin 

Greek    

Greek  

French  or  German 

French    

6  or  8 

German  

40 

40 

80 

80 

80 

80 

Group 
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Group  1.  the  Classical  course,  prepares  for  the  College  of  Letters  ;  Group  2,  the  Modern  Languages 
Course,  prepares  for  the  Colleges  of  Social  Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  and  Commerce  in  the  University 
of  California ;  Group  3,  the  English  Scientific  Course,  admits  to  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Chemistry, 
Mechanics,  Mining  and  Civil  Engineering.     Any  one  of  the  three  courses. will  .admit  to  the  Normal  School. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  and  syllabus  of  New  York  High  Schools — seventeen  in 
number : — 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ALL  HIGH  SCHOOLS  (EXCEPT  MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  COMMERCIAL  HIGH 
SCHOOLS),  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Borough  of  Manhattan. — De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  Wadleigh  High  School,  Girls'  Technical  High  School. 

Borougl.  of  the  Bronx. — The  Morris  High  School. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn.— Boys'  Higli  School,  Girls'  High  School,  Eastern  District  High  School,  Erasmus  Hall 
High  School. 

Borough  of  Queens. — Long  Island  City  High  School,  Wooilsiile  High  School,  Newtown  High  School,  Flushing  High 
School,  Far  Rockaway  High  School,  Jamaica  High  School,  Richmond  Hill  High  School. 

Borough  of  Richmond.— Stapleton  High  School,  Port  Richmond  High  School. 

FIRST  YEAR.  THIRD  YEXti.— Continued. 

Required.  Periods.  ^, 

„     V  ,  ,.  Electives. 

English    5  Greek       ..  ...  4 

Latin  or  German  or  French 5  n^.-.^™., a 

.,      ,  ^  vvciuiaii t 

Algebra   5  French  4 

Biology,     mcludnig    Physiology,     Botany     and  Spanish 4 

Zoology,  in  different  parts  of  the  year ^  Stenography'andTypewriting;;;::::::::.:::::::":::  4 

,-.  Book-keeping 3 

Economics   3 

Required.-  ^'^^'^^  ^^^^-  p,^^.  Botany  or  Zoology 4 

English     3 

Latin  or  German  or  French 5  fourth  year. 

Plane  Geometry 4  Kequirral.                                                                      Periods. 

Greek  and  Roman  History 3  Englisli     3 

—  A  foreign  language    4 

15  Chemistry  or  Physiography  or  Biologyt  4 

Electives.  English  and  American  History  and  Civics  4 

Greek  5 

German     5  Electives. 

French 5  Physics,  as  in  third  year 6 

Spanish    5  Greek    4 

Chemistry  5  Latin     4 

German    4 

•  French 4 

THIRD  year.  Spanish    4 

Required.  Periods.  Mathcmatica  4 

Knglish    ...  , 3  Stenography  and  Typewriting    3 

Latin  or  German  or  French 5  Economics  3 

English  History 2  Domestic  Science  (sewing,  cooking,  and  household 

Physics*  5  economy) 3 

Geometry  and  Algebra  (second  course)t  3  Commercial  Law  and  Commercial  Geography 3 

—  Additional  Latin  or  Greek  or  English 3 

18  Media-val  and  Modern  History 3 

•  A  student  preparing  for  coilej^e.  wiio  has  already  talien  two  foreign  languagts,  may  substitute  a  tliird  foreign  language  for  science  specified. 
At  least  one  i>erio<l  a  week  of  I'hysics  shall  be  <ievote<t  to  unprepared  work, 
t  Book-keepinif  nia^  be  substituled  for  Geometry  and  Algebra. 
i  A  student  preparing  for  college,  who  ban  already  taken  two  foreign  languages,  may  subbtitute  a  third  foreign  language  for  science  specified. 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS. 

1.  A  period  shall  not  exceed  fifty  minutes. 

2.  Drawing  and  art  study  shall  be  recjuired  two  periods  per  week  and  vocal  music  one  period  per  week  throughout 
the  first  two  years.  Drawing  and  art  study  shall  be  optional  one  period  a  week  throughout  the  third  and  fourth  years. 
Those  who  intend  to  enter  a  training  school  should  take  this  course  throughout  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

3.  The  equivalent  of  two  periods  per  week  shall  be  devoted  to  physical  training  throughout  the  course. 

4.  Drawing  and  art  study,  physical  training  and  vocal  music  shall  not  be  considered  as  subjects  requiring  preparation. 

5.  Of  subjects  re(|uiring  preparation,  no  student  shall  be  required  to  take  more  than  twenty-one  periods  per  week. 

6.  No  new  class  in  an  elective  subject  need  be  formed  in  the  second  year  for  less  than  25  pupils  ;  In  the  third  year 
for  less  than  20  pupils  ;  in  the  fourth  year  for  less  than  15  pupils. 

7.  Exercises  in  voice  training  and  declamation  shall  be  given  at  least  once  a  week  during  the  first  year,  and  may 
be  continued  throughout  the  course. 

8.  In  order  to  graduate  from  a  high  school  a  ttudent  must  have  studied  at  least  one  foreign  language  for  at  least 
three  years,  have  accomplished  satisfactorily  all  the  other  required  work,  and  have  taken  a  sufficient  number  of  elective 
studies  .so  that  the  total  amount  required  and  elective  studies  shall  equal  3,000  periods  of  work  requiring  preparation,  and 
shall  extend  over  not  less  than  three  years  and  not  more  than  six  years.  Due  credit  shall  be  given  by  the  principal  of  a 
high  school  for  work  done  by  a  pupil  in  other  high  schools. 

9.  After  July  31,  1902,  a  student's  proficiency  in  each  subject  presented  for  graduation,  shall  be  determined,  in 
accordance  with  rules  to  be  presciibed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  by  the  examination  conducted  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  A  diploma  of  graduation  shall  be  issued  to  each  student  who  successfully  passes  this 
examination  and  who  complies  with  the  foregoing  conditions.  A  certificate  of  having  successfully  completed  the  course  of 
study  for  high  schools  sliall  be  issued  to  each  student  who  has  complied  with  the  foregoing  conditions,  but  who  does  not 
take  the  above-mentioned  examination. 

SYLLABUS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

English. 

(literature,  Composition,  Grammar  and  Rhetoric.) 

Syllabus  in  Engllsh. 

The  major  elements  of  the  course  of  study  in  English  are  English  literature,  composition,  and  technical  English. 

English  literature  is  to  be  understood  as  including  the  reading  or  study  of  separate  texts,  either  as  class  work  or  as 
supplementary  reading,  together  with  the  study  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  incidentally  throughout  the  course 
aud,  toward  the  end,  in  a  somewhat  more  systematic  manner. 

The  term  composition  includes  oral  composition  and  written  composition.  The  former  calls  not  only  for  more  or 
leaa  extended  eflfort  but  for  frequent  drill  in  oral  expression.     The  latter  embraces  all  forms  of  written  expression. 

By  technical  English  is  meant  what  is  usually  classed  as  English  grammar,  or  as  rhetoric,  or  as  both,  together  with 
Eomc  phases  of  the  history  of  the  English  language. 

The  period  devoted  each  week  to  voice  training  and  declamation  shall  not  be  regarded  M  one  of  the  periods  pres- 
cribed for  English  in  the  course  of  study. 

In 
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lo  connection  with  the  material  in  the  syllabus,  the  following  should  be  noted  : — 

Literature. — No  books  are  prescribed  other  tlian  those  required  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  These 
books  are  a  fixed  requirement  for  eacli  school  in  the  exact  order  in  which  they  stand  for  the  class  which  is  to  graduate  in 
1906.  Failure  to  maintain  this  order  will  result  in  confusion  to  pupils  transferred  from  school  to  school.  At  the  same 
time  the  degree  of  intensity  with  which  these  books  shall  be  studied  and  the  assignment  of  them  for  class  work  or  for 
home  reading  are  left  to  the  option  of  each  school.  The  suggestions  as  to  special  methods  of  study  given  under  the  head 
of  Literature  in  the  first  year  should  be  followed  in  all  grades  ;  but  particularly  with  reference  to  books  designated  for 
study  and  practice.     Further  suggestions  will  be  found  in  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  books  prescribed  there  should  be  chosen  others  for  class  work  and  for  supplementary  reading. 
Tliese  books  should  in  all  cases  illustrate  some  central  principle  of  selection.  They  should,  for  example,  reinforce  appre- 
ciation of  some  author,  or  some  literary  type,  period,  or  school,  or  should  be  chosen  for  their  value  in  connection  with 
some  special  phase  of  work  in  composition.  Selections  for  this  purpose  should  be  made  in  part  from  the  incomplete  though 
suggestive  list  of  books  given  on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  July,  1S99,  report  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Beyond  the  work  taken  up  in  class,  pupils  should  be  called  upon  to  do  as  much  supplementary  reading  as  time  and 
local  conditions  will  permit. 

The  reading  and  study  of  books  should  be  understood  to  include  not  only  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  chosen 
texts  with  reference  both  to  content  and  to  structure,  but  also  to  some  extent  a  consideration  of  the  literary  epochs  and 
types  represented  by  these  texts.  Furthermore,  the  memorising  of  selections  both  of  prose  and  of  poetry,  the  study  of 
verse  forms  and  of  figures  of  speech  should,  though  of  subordinate  importance  in  the  study  of  literature,  receive 
attention. 

Composition. — In  addition  to  the  kitids  of  composition  definitely  prescribed,  pupils  should  have  practice  in  note- 
taking  and  in  writing  stories,  anecdotes,  conversations,  character  sketches,  abstracts,  summaries,  news  items,  and  the  like. 
A  close  study  of  progressively  graded  models  of  good  composition  should  be  made  throughout  the  entire  course.  The 
pupils  should  be  frequently  required  to  correct  their  own  compositions  and  to  prepare  outlines  before  writing. 

Technical  English  (1).— Material  has  been  grouped  under  this  head  merely  for  purposes  of  convenience.  The  aim 
has  been  to  distinguish  between  the  analytical  aspects  of  composition  and  literature  and  the  creative  aspects.  In  some 
places  certain  special  phases  of  technical  English  have  been  grouped  under  composition  or  literature,   or  under  both. 

(9).  Instruction  under  this  head  must  at  all  stages  of  school  work  bear  a  close  relation  to  all  other  English  work. 

(3)  As  a  preparation  for  the  survey  of  the  history  of  the  English  language,  recommended  in  the  eighth  term,  it  is 
suggested  that  in  connection  with  the  work  in  literature  there  be  given  as  much  incidental  instruction  as  possible  in  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  English-speaking  people,  as  far  as  these  illustrate  the  development  of  the  English  language, 
in  phonetics,  word-composition,  elements  of  tlie  English  vocabulary,  and  changes  in  the  meanings  of  words.  Much 
valuable  instruction  of  this  sort  may  be  introduced  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  works  of  Shakspere,  Milton, 
Addison,  and  Burke. 

Oral  Expression. — In  connection  with  all  work  in  English,  particularly  in  the  first  year,  attention  should  be  paid  to 
connected  oral  expression.  The  teaching  of  oral  expression  shall  be  understood  to  include  practice  in  extempore  discourse, 
as  well  as  drill  in  enunciation,  pronunciation  (with  training  in  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  of  the  dictionary),  phrasing, 
and  inflection. 

F1R.ST  YEAR. 

First  Half  (Term  I). 

Literature. — Required:  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake;"  Coleridge's  "The  Ancient  Mariner."  Suggested:  Narratives  in 
both  prose  and  verse,  some  brief,  some  of  greater  length,  selected  by  the  teacher  from  such  authors  as  Scott, 
Hawthorne,  Tennyson,  Lowell,  Whittier,  Browning,  Stevenson,  and  Kipling,  and  representing  various  qualities 
of  style. 
The  following  plan  of  study  is  suggested :— (I)  Meaning  of  the  author — (a)  Outline  of  the  story;  (h)  incidents  in  the 
story  ;  (c)  central  idea  and  purpose  of  the  story.  (2).  Method  of  the  author— (a)  Does  the  interest  centre  in  the 
incidents  and  the  scenes  or  in  the  characters  ?  (h)  is  there  a  climax  ?  (f )  do  all  the  parts  converge  to  this  point  ? 
(unity);  (d)  are  the  parts  arranged  in  sequence  (coherence);  {e}  is  tlie  interest  sustained  ?  how?  (3)  Style  of 
the  author — (a)  Character  of  vocabulary;  (/;)  meaning  in  detail  of  particular  words  and  sentences  ;  (c)  prevailing 
sentence  forms  ;  (</)  paragraph  structure  ;  (e)  use  of  embellishment. 

Composition. — (1)  Letter  writing  and  short  themes  based  on  the  experience  of  the  pupil  and  on  the  literature  of  the  term. 
Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  narration  and  on  the  planning  of  compositions  after  the  study  of  models ;  (2)  external 
form  of  the  composition. 

Technical  English. — Review  of  the  elements  of  English  syntax.  Emphasis  on  the  sentence  as  the  unit  of  thought.  The 
inflection  of  pronouns  and  verbs.  Incidental  stud}'  of  concord,  punctuation,  and  capitalization.  Elementary 
study  of  verse  forms. 

Second  Half  (Term  II). 

Literature. — Required  :  Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Suggested  :  Examples  illustrative  of  various 
styles  of  descriptive  literature,  in  both  prose  and  verse,  to  be  selected  from  such  authors  as  Hawthorne,  Lowell, 
Gray,  (ioldsmith,  Poe,  Blackmore,  Burroughs,  and  Irving.  Some  of  the  books  should  be  studied  in  class,  others 
assigned  for  liome  reading.  In  some  cases  it  is  well  to  study  in  class  portions  of  a  work  of .  considerable  length 
and  require  that  the  remaining  parts  be  read  at  home. 
The  same  general  plan  of  study  as  that  suggested  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Report  of  July,  1899,  should  be  followed. 
(1)  Meaning  of  the  author ;  (2)  method  of  the  author  ;  (3)  style  of  the  author. 

Composition. — Short  themes  based  on  the  experience  of  the  pupil  and  on  the  literature  of  the  tevm.  Empliasis  should  be 
laid  on  description.  The  subjects  cliosen  for  description  should  be  individual  rather  than  general.  They  should 
be  such  objects  as  the  pupil  has  seen,  or  is  able  to  reproduce  from  imagination. 

Technical  English. — Elementary  study  of  unity,  emphasis,  and  coherence  in  the  whole  composition,  the  paragraph,  and 
the  sentence. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

First  IlaJf  (Term  III). 

Literature. — Required  :   Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

Composition. — (1)  Short  themes  of  various  types;  (2)  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  exposition.  The  aim  should  be  to 
encourage  logical  thinking.  The  subjects  chosen  should  be  concrete,  carefully  limited,  and  within  the  pupil's 
experience.  Practice  should  be  given  in  definition  and  in  the  explanation  of  simple  and  familiar  things.  Due 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  planning  of  compositions  after  tlie  study  of  models,  and  to  adherence  to  a,  plan 
in  the  writing. 

Technical  English. — Further  study  of  paragraph  structure,  with  respect  to  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis,  the  use  of  the 
topic  sentence  and  of  connectives,  and  methods  of  transition. 

Sec07id  Half  (Term  IV). 

Literature. — Required;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison  ;  Shakspere's  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Suggested:  At  some  time 
during  this  or  the  preceding  term  each  class  should  be  given  by  its  teacher  a  brief  chronological  outline,  showing 
the  main  periods  and  some  of  the  chief  writers  of  English  literature.  This  skeleton  outline  may  be  filled  in  as  the 
course  progresses.  Some  supplementary  instruction  may  be  given  from  time  to  time,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
teaclier. 

Composition. — (1)  Elementary  exposition  (continued).  (2)  Elementary  argumentation.  No  question  should  be  chosen  that 
requires  special  preparation  in  the  way  of  reading.  Pupils  should  be  given  practice  in  framing  propositions  oa 
topics  of  direct  interest  to  them,  in  defining  terms,  and  in  differentiating  introduction,  proof,  and  conclusion. 
Emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  distinction  between  assertion  and  proof.     (3)  Short  themes  of  various  types. 

Technical  English. — Study  of  the  sentence  from  the  point  of  view  of  rhetoric :    long  and  short,   periodic  and  loose. 


balanced,  etc. 
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THIRD  YEAE. 

First  Half  (Term  V). 

Literature. — Required:  Tennyson's  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  The  Passing  of  Arthur;  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Mamer. 

Composition. — Paragraphs  and  longer  themes  of  miscellaneous  types.  The  aim  should  be  to  develop  general  appreciation 
of  structuie  and  style.  Subjects  of  composition  should  be  drawn  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  literature 
studied.  It  is  a'so  well  to  draw  upon  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  for  suitable  subjects,  particularly 
history  and  science.  Stories,  episodes,  conversations  upon  various  topics,  descriptions  of  scenes,  character 
sketches,  are  good  topics.     Outlines  of  compositions  should  be  prepared  by  the  students. 

Technical  English. — Review  of  fundamental  rhetorical  principles  with  special  study  of  diction. 

Second  Half  (Term  VI). 

Literature. — Required  :  Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso.  Comus,  and  Lycidas  ;  Shakspere's  Macbeth. 

Composition.— (1)  Short  themes  of  various  types.      (2)  Exposition:  Themes  of  some  length  carefully  developed  through 

preliminary  outlines  and  embodying  different  types  of  exposition.    Such  work  should  sliow  a  considerable  advance 

in  complexity  over  that  required  in  Term  III. 
Technical  English. — Further  study  ot  the  structure  of  the  whole  composition.     Criticism  of  outlines,  analysis  of  models, 

&c.    Incidental  study  of  the  qualities  of  style.     Further  study  of  verse  forms. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

First  Half  (Term  VII). 

Literature. — Required  :  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson.     Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Composition:  (1)  Short  themes  of  various  types.  (2)  At  least  one  argument  of  considerable  length  developed  througl) 
formal  introduction  and  brief.  Such  work  should  show  a  considerable  advance  in  complexity  over  that  required 
in  term  IV.  (3)  Paragraphs  illustrative  of  elements  in  argumentation,  e.g.,  an  appeal  to  the  interests  of  an 
audience,  clear  statement  of  a  question,  practice  in  the  various  methods  of  developing  proof,  summaries  of  proof, 
etc.,  all  supplementary  to  the  formal  argument. 

Technical  English. — Incidental  instruction  in  such  phases  as  need  special  emphasis. 

Secotul  Half  {Term  VIII). 

Literature. — Required:    Shakspere's  Julius   Caesar.     A  survey  of  the  history   of  the  English  language  and  literature, 

together  with  a  review  of  the  books  for  "study  and  practice." 
Composition. — (1)  Abstracts,  summaries,  reports  on  special  investigations,  &c.,  all  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  work 

in  literature.     (2)  Optional :  At  the  end  of  the  course  in  English,  each  student  may  be  required  to  submit  a  final 

theme  of  considerable  length  to  illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  his  power  of  expression. 

Technical  English. — Incidental  instruction  in  such  phases  as  need  special  emphasis. 

Electtvb  Cottbse  IK  English. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

First  Haif(Torm  \U). 

Literature. — Suggested  :  A  study  of  Elizabethan  literature  correlative  with  the  study  of  Macbeth :  Spenser  and  the  drama- 
tists ;  reading  from  lyrics  and  prose. 
Composition. — Themes  and  other  exercises  of  various  sorts  adapted  to  the  literature  read  and  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 

Second  Half  (Term  VIII). 

Literature. — Suggested:  A  study  of  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  including  the  essay,  poetry,  and  fiction,  and 

giving  some  prominence  to  the  literature  of  this  period  in  America. 
Composition. — Themes  and  other  exercises  of  various  sorts  adapted  to  the  literature  read  and  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 

List  of  Books  for  supplementary  readino  recommended  by  the  National  Educational  Association. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

1  Snow  Bound Whittier 

2  Tales  of  Shakspere Lamb 

3  Wonder  Book    . .  Hawthorne 

4  Tanglewood  Tales   Hawthorne 

5  Jungle  Book  No.  1  Kipling 

6  Jungle  Book  No.  2 Kipling 

7  Betty  Alden Austen 

8  Sharp  Eyes   Burroughs 

9  Autooiography  of  Franklin  Franklin 

10  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby Hughes 

11  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy Aldrich 

12  Nicholas  Nickleby  Dickens 

1 3  Two  Years  before  the  Mast  Dana 

14  Bunker  Hill  Speeches Webster 

15  Sketch  Book Irving 

16  Washington's  Rules  of  Conduct, 

Farewell  Address,  and  Lincoln's 
Inaugural  and  Gettysburg 
Speech. 

17  Man  Without  a  Country    Hale 

18  Hems  Brinker   Dodge 

19  Ivanhoe Scott 

20  Quentin  Durward    Scott 

21  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn Longfellow 

22  The  Story  of  the  Indian Grinuell 

23  Tales  of  New  England    Jewett 

24  Being  a  Boy Warner 

25  Merchant  of  Venice    Shakspere 

26  The  Choir  Invisible Allen 

27  Life  of  Washington    Irving-Fiske 

28  Cnore D'Amicis 

29  Back  of  the  North  Wind   McDonald 

30  Macaulay's  or  Chesterfield's  Letters. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

1  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  Lowell 

2  Lady  of  the  Lake    Scott 

3  Marmion    Scott 

4  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  ("Cry  of  the 

Children")  Mrs.  Browning 

5  The   Lake   Poets,    Wordsworth, 

Coleridge,  Southey 

6  Julius  Csesar Shakspere 

7  Translationsfromthelliad  (Books 

L  VL  XXII,  XXIV)    Pope 

8  Last  of  the  Mohicans Cooper 

9  Tales  of  a  Traveller Irving 

10  The  War  of  Independence Fiske 

11  Young  Folk's  Plutarch  Kaufmann 

12  Apology  of  Socrates   Plato 

13  Back  Log  Studies    Warner 

14  Brave  Little  Holland Griffis 

15  Julius  Ciesar Froude 

16  Little  People  of  Asia  Olive  T.  Miller 

17  Bulfinoh's  Mythology Hale 

18  Twice  Told  Tales Hawthorne 

19  John  Halifax Muloch 

20  Kenilworth   Scott 

21  Tale  of  Two  Cities Dickens 

22  Rab  and  His  Friends  Dr.  John  Brown 

23  The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  Preston  and  Dodge 

24  Hero      Tales     from     American 

History    Rooseveltand  Lodge 

25  Girls  and  Women     Chester 

26  Shakspere  the  Boy  ...  Bolfe 

28  Rudder  Grange  Stories  Stockton 

29  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster Kggleston 

30  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail  lioosevelt 

THIRD 
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THIRD  TEAK,  POURTH   TEAR. 

1  Richard  II     Shakspere  1  Hamlet  Shakspere 

2  Twelfth  Night  Shakspere  2  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  in 

3  Macbeth    Shakspere  the  Spectator  Addison 

4  Legends  of  the  Alhambra Irving  3  Critical     Period     of    American 

5  Silas  Marner Eliot  History    Fiske 

6  Critical  Essays Lowelland Matthew  4  American       Commonwealth 

Arnold  (abridged)    Bryce 

7  Lectures  and  Speeches    Wendell  Phillips  5  Essays  on  Bums  (and  Poems)  ...  Carlyle 

8  Wulf  the  Saxon    C.  A.  Henty  6  Nineteenth  Century    Mackenzie 

9  Political  Ideas Fiske  7  Life  of  Charlotte  Bront6    Gaskell 

10  The  Young  Carthaginian Henty  8  Abraham  Lincoln Schurz 

11  The  Roman  and  the  Teuton Kingsley  9  How  the  Other  Half  Lives Riis 

12  Minor  Poems    Milton  10  Judith  Shakespeare Black 

13  Vicar  of  Wakefield     Goldsmith    .  11  Egyptian  Princess   Ebers 

14  Essay  on  Friendship  Emerson  12  The  Destiny  of  Man  Fiske 

15  Kidnapped    Stevenson  13  Warren  Hastings Macaulay 

16  Our  Old  Home Hawthorne  14  Henry  Esmond Thackeray 

17  ProphetofGreatSmoky  Mountain  Craddock  15  Princess Tennyson 

18  Dombey  and  Son Dickens  16  Pride  and  Prejudice    Austen 

19  John  Brent    Winthrop  17  Marble  Faun Hawthorne 

20  LornaDoone Blackmore  18  David  Copperfield   Dickens 

21  Paradise  Lost  (Books  I,  II)  Milton  20  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  ...  Coleridge 

23  Prueandl Curtis  21  Shaksperc's  England  Winter 

24  TheNewcomes Thackeray  22  Sesame  and  Lilies    Ruskin 

25  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  Holmes  23  On  Style  (Part  I) Spencer 

26  Uarda Ebers  24  Speech     on     Conciliation     with 

27  Lord  Clive Macaulay  America   Burke 

28BenHur    Wallace  25  Conduct  of  Life  Emerson 

29  Palamon  and  Arcite    Dryden  26  Milton  and  Addison Macaulay 

30  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero  Church  27  Walden Thoreau 

28  My  Summer  in  a  Garden   Warner 

29  Essay  on  Manners  Emerson 

30  Romola Eliot 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK— SYLLABUS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

History. 

1.  Greek  and   Roman-  Second   Year.     2,  Mediaeval   and  Modern — Fourth   Year,   elective.      3.  English — Third   Year 
4.  Ameiican  History  and  Civics— Fourth  Year.     5.  Economics — Fourth  Year,  elective. 

Syi^LABCS  IN  History. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Is  eacli  branch  of  history  studied  a  general  outline  of  the  work  is  presented,  and  certain  topics  are  mentioned  which 
should  be  emphasised.     A  list  of  these  topics  is  given  as  a  general  guide  to  teachers. 

.SUGGESTIONS   ON    METHOD. 

1.  A  genetic  treatment  of  history  being  desirable,  whatever  method  may  be  employed  in  teaching  it,  the  unity  of 
the  human  race  should  be  kept  steadilj'  in  view.  The  acquisition  of  facts  is  mainly  a  memory  exercise.  The  real  value  of 
history  lies  in  the  appreciation  it  gives  of  mankind  as  a  whole  and  of  the  advance  of  civilisation.  All  teaching  should 
enable  the  student  to  draw  conclusions  from  facts,  considering  such  facts  as  means  and  not  as  ends.  The  study  of  natural 
conditions,  of  religion,  art,  government,  and  social  relations,  should  be  emphasised,  because  it  furnishes  the  key  to  the 
history  and  destiny  of  a  people.  Study  of  this  kind  will  always  be  feasible.  The  lessons  should  include  a  close  obser- 
vation of  the  physical  features  of  the  country. 

2.  Map  drawing,  collateral  reading,  written  parallels  between  great  characters,  digests  of  reports,  and  outlines  of 
daily  lessons,  are  valuable  exercises. 

3.  As  history  centres  in  great  characters,  a  careful  study  of  the  biography  of  each  period  is  important.  This 
practice  is  especially  desirable  in  the  pursuit  of  English  and  American  history.  All  collateral  reading  should  be  carefully 
supervised.  The  study  of  historic  personages  should  be  intensive  rather  than  unduly  extensive  ;  that  of  literary 
characters  should  include  the  critical  reading  of  well-chosen  extracts  from  their  works.  Interest  can  be  heightened  by 
examination  of  original  documents,  and  by  visits  to  places  of  historic  interest. 

4.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  class  debates  in  developing  discrimination  in  the  pupil,  broadening 
his  historical  horizon,  and  giving  him  accurate  knowledge  of  the  points  at  issue.  He  should  also  become  familiar  with 
the  meaning  of  such  historical  phrases  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  best  literature — e.g.,  a  victory  of  Pyrrhus  ;  all  roads 
lead  to  Rome  ;  scratch  a  Russian  and  you  find  a  Tartar  ;  an  oracular  saying,  &c. 

5.  Questions  should  be  so  prepared  as  to  exercise  the  reason  of  the  pupil  more  than  his  memory.  To  quote  from  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven. — "The  information  questions  should  not  demand  the  simple  reproduction  of  the 
statement  of  the  text,  but  should  in  large  measure  be  framed  so  as  to  require  the  grouping  of  facts  in  a  (lifferent  form  from 
that  followed  in  the  books  recommended  for  preparation.  There  should  also  be  questions  involving  some  power  of 
discrinnnation,  and  some  use  of  legitimate  comparison  on  the  part  of  the  candidate." 

The  more  important  dates  should  be  thoroughly  memorized. 

Outline  of  the  Course  in  History. 

second  year. 

First  Half  (Term  III). 

A.  The  Oriental  Peoples. — A  brief  survey,  with  especial  reference  to  their  contributions  to  civilisation.     (Egypt,  Chaldaja, 

Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media  and  Persia,  Phoenicia,  the  Hebrews,  India,  China.) 

B.  Greek    History. — 1.    The    prehistoric    period    (the    tribal,    Mycenaean    and    the    Homeric   periods).       2.    Gradual 

democratisation  of  Greece,  through — a.  Development  of  city  states,  b.  Legislation,  c.  The  federative  influence 
of  the  Persian  invasion.  3.  Period  of  the  Athenian  supremacy. — a.  Its  foundation  in  the  Confederacy  of  Delos. 
6  Achievements  during  the  age  of  Pericles,  c.  Destruction  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  4.  The  ripening  of  the 
Greek  intellect  and  the  decline  of  the  city-state.  5.  (Jrowth  and  spread  of  the  Macedonian  power,  6.  Partition 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander.     7.  Failure  of  democratic  institutions. 

Second  Half  (Term  IV.) 

C.  Roman  History  to  814  A.D.— 

I.  Traditional  period. — 1.  The  Roman  city-state.     2.  The  fusion  of  early  peoples.     3.  Society,  religion,  and  patriarchal 

government. 

II.  The  Republic. — 1.  Constitutional  changes.  2.  The  struggle  for  empire  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin,  a.  The 
Provincial  system.  3.  The  effect  of  the  Roman  supremacy  upon  the  Republic. — a.  Changes  iu  iudttStry.  b. 
Changes  in  society,     c.  Attempts  at  reform,     d.  Personal  leadership,     e.  The  civil  wars. 

HI. 
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III.  Tlie  Roman  World-state. — 1  Centralisation  of  law  and  authority.  2.  Territorial  expansion.  3.  Establishment 
of  Christianity  and  rise  of  the  Papacy.  4.  Breaking  apart  of  East  and  West.  5.  The  Decline  of  the  Empire  as 
influenced  by — a.  Economic  causes — e.i/.,  slavery,  excessive  taxation,  decrease  of  population,  b.  Social  causes — 
such  as  moral  deterioration,  &o.  c.  Political  causes  —such  as  the  progressive  drafting  of  the  barbarians  into 
Roman  service. 

IV.  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire  and  p^stablishment  of  the  Germanic  P'mpire. — 1.  The  Germanic  kingdoms  and  their 
fusion  with  Latin  civilisation.  2.  Transition  to  the  early  medifeval  period  among  the  Franks.  3.  Establishment, 
growth  and  influence  of  monasticism.  4.  Rise,  spread  and  civilisation  of  Mohammedanism.  5.  Revival  of  the 
empire  by  Charlemagne. 

ENiiLisK  History. 

English  history  is  required  tliroughout  the  third  year,  two  periods  per  week.  The  accession  of  James  I.  should  be 
th6  dividing  line  between  tlie  work  of  the  first  and  the  second  half  years,  A  plan  of  the  work  should  include  the 
following  :- 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Fint  Half  (Term  V). 

I.  Early  England. — 1.  Prehistoric  Britain.  2.  Roman  occupation.  3.  Race  elements  of  the  English  people  :  A.  Kelts  ; 
B.  Anglo-Saxons.     C.   Danes.     D.  Normans. 

II. — Feudal  England. — 1.  foreign  rule  :  A.  The  monarchy  feudalized.  B.  Predominance  of  the  Crown.  C.  The  relation 
of  church  and  state.  2.  England's  connection  with  the  Crusades.  3.  Guilds,  towns,  and  mediaeval  life.  4.  Constitu- 
tional progress  :  A.  The  beginning  of  England's  judicial  institutions.  B.  The  struggle  for  the  Charter.  C.  The 
rise  of  the  Commons.  5.  Territorial  wars.  6.  Dyrastic  wars  and  the  decay  of  feudalism.  7.  Humanistic  and 
social  movements. 

III.  Modern  England. — 

1 .  Tudor  Period  : 

A.  Personal  monarchy  of  the  Tudors. 

B.  The  English  Reformation. 

C.  England's  relation  to  the  religious  wars  on  the  Continent. 

D.  Exploration  and  colonial  enterprise. 

K.  Industrial,  commercial,  and  social  progress. 
F.  Literary  activity. 

Si'coiid  Ila/f  (Term  VI). 

Modern  England  (continued)  — 

2.  Stuart  period : 

A.  The  Puritan  Revolution,     a.  The  King  versus  Parliament.     ').  The  personal  government  of  the  first  two  Stuart.s. 

c.  The  religious  question,  d.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  nation  and  of  tlie  monarch,  c  Tlie  causes  of  the  various 
migrations  to  the  New  world. 

B.  The  supremacy  of  Parliament,      a.    Legislation  limiting  the  royal  perogative.      h.  The  fall  of  the  monarchy. 

c.  The  period  of  military  rule.     d.  The  beginning  of  maritime  ascendancy,     e.  Steps  towards  religious  toleration. 

C.  The  Restoration  and  the  Revolution,     a.  Settlement  of  church  and  of  government  upon  restoration  of  the  Stuart 

House,  h.  Commercial  rivalry  with  Holland,  and  its  connection  with  the  ambitions  of  Louis  XIV.  c.  The  eflfort 
to  establish  Catholicism,     d.  The  Revolution  of  1688.     e.  The  Revolution  settlement. 

3.  Hanoverian  period  : 

A.  The  rise  of  political  parties  and  party  government,  a.  Rise  of  the  cabinet  system  of  government.  f>.  Aljsolutism 
of  George  III.  and  its  effects  in  England  and  in  America,  c.  Political  reaction  consecjuent  upon  the  French 
Revolution,     rf.   Reform  legislation. 

B'  Colonial  Expansion  ;  the  development  of  the  Empire,  a,  Tlie  duel  between  England  and  France.  /;.  The  change 
in  English  methods  of  colonial  government,     c   The  growth  of  England's  power  in  Australia,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

C.  The  Industrial  Revolution,      a.  The  ago  of  machinery.      h.  The  growing  importance  of  the  labour  question. 

c.  The  drift  of  activity  from  .agriculture  to  manufacturing. 

D.  Growth  of  philanthropic  ideas,     a.  ESforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

E.  The  advance  in  scientific  thought. 

American  History,  Ekgllsh  Hi.storv  and  Civics. 

This  course  is  required  throughout  the  fourth  year,  four  periods  per  week.  Contemporary  English  history  is  particularly 
important  in  the  work  of  the  first  half-year.  The  essential  purpose  in  teacliing  American  history  should  be  to  explain 
clearly  the  cliaracter,  growth  and  meaning  of  American  institutions,  to  create  reverence  and  love  for  them,  to  beget  a  duo 
appreciation  of  th«  right  of  suffrage,  and  to  cidtivate  power  to  consider  intelligently  the  prol)lema  of  tlie  (la3'. 

The  following  general  topics  are  suggested  as  being  of  great  importance  throughout  the  first  Iialf-ycar  : — Colonial 
assemblies  and  their  relations  with  royal  governors  ;  shivery  with  its  industrial,  economic,  and  social  results  ;  religious 
toleration  ;  English  and  B'rench  rivalry  for  colonial  possession  ;  American  industries  and  commerce  ;  education. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

Finl  Half  (Term  VII). 
I.  Discovery  and  Exploration. 

II.  Colonial  Period.— 1.  Spanish,  French,  and  English  spheres  of  influence.     2.  English  expansion.     3.  Social,  industrial, 
and  political  development. 
HI.  The  formation  of  the  Union.—].  Breach  between  the  Colonies  and  England,     a.  Theories  of  Colonial  administration. 
/<.  Influence  of  American  environment.    2.  The  final  separation,     a.  Demand  for  absolute  independence,     h.  The 
European  attitude,     c.  (ienesis  of  American  diplomacy.     :i.  The  critical  perifxl.     a.  Individualism  against  feder- 
ation ;  the  growth  and  development  of  national  unity.     Ii.  Territorial   policy  of  the  Ordinances,   1787.     c.  The 
work  of  the  Federal  Convention.     4.  Organization  of  the  constitutional  government,     a.  Begun  under  Federal 
supremacy,     h.  (/ompleted  under  republican  supremacy. 
The  following  general  topics  are  suggested  as  being  of  great  importance  throughout  tlie  second  half  year  :  Industrial 
development ;  territorial  expansion  and  the  settling  of  new  territory  ;  political  parties  and  their  platforms  ;  economic  and 
social  conditions  ;  tariff  laws  and  finances  ;  education. 

Second  Half  (Term  VIII). 

IV.  Division  and  Reunion. — 1.  Political  and  industrial  evolution  and  the  resulting  problems.     2.  Industrial  and  economic 

controversies.  3.  Development  of  the  slavery  question,  a.  The  spirit  of  sectionalism  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
nationalism.  /).  The  controversy  between  the  slaveholder  and  the  free.soiler.  c.  The  crystallisation  of  the  spirit 
of  union  as  opposed  to  the  theory  of  state  supremacy.  4.  The  Civil  War.  5.  I'eriod  of  political  readjustment. 
a.  Reconstruction  in  the  Southern  States  and  its  protlcms.  h.  History  of  the  National  Debt.  c.  Administrative 
questions.  6.  Second  era  of  economic  progress,  a.  Settlement  and  development  of  the  west.  h.  Financial 
problems  and  the  tariS'.  c.  In<lustrial  invasion  of  foreign  markets,  d.  Acquisition  of  new  territory,  e.  Problems 
of  the  day — educational,  political,  social,  and  economic. 

Civics. 
Such  parts  of  this  subject  as  can  be  naturally  and  appropriately  combined  with  the  routine  work  in  American  history 
should  be  taken  up  whenever  they  will  help  to  elucidate  the  matter  in  hand  ;  for  example,  when  copies  of  the  original 
«locument  can  be  used  as  in  Group  IIJ  of  the  appended  outline,  when  copstitutional  questions  arise,  when  nev,  tirritory 
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is  acquired,  when  new  states  are  admitted,  or  when  the  question  of  state  rights  is  under  discussion.  But  a  generouff 
amount  of  time  should  be  used  in  a  thorough  study  of  Civics  with  a  text-book,  in  addition  to  the  work  suggested  above, 
for  which  the  following  outline  is  offered. 

I.  Klementary  Study  of  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Civil  Society. 

II.  Origin  and  Development  of  Federal  Institutions. 

III.  Detailed  Study  of— 1.  The  Declaration  of  Independence.     2.  Articles  of  Confederation.     3.  Ordinance  of  1787.   4.  The 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.     5.  The  Constitution  of  New  York  State.     6.  Charter  of  Greater  New  York. 

IV.  Constitutional  Government  as  a  Working  System  in  this  and  other  Countries. 

V.  Study  of  State  and  Local  Governments.  —  I.  Relation  of  the  State  to  the  Federal  Government.     2.  Individual  functions 

of  the  State.     3.  Powers  of  municipalities  and  towns.     4.  Importance  of  town  government, 

VI.  I'olitical  Parties,  their  Genesis  and  Operation. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

This  course  is  an  option  in  the  fourth  year,  three  periods  per  week.    A  plan  of  the  work  should  include  the  following 
general  topics  : — 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

First  //a// (Term  VII). 

Mediaeval. 

I.  Forming  of  the  Nations.^l.  The  fusion  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  elements  under  the  Empire.     2.  Growth  of  the 

Papacy  and  its  struggle  with  the  Empire.     3.  Feudalism  and  its  effects  upon  society,  the  Church  and  Government. 

4.  The  Crusades  as  a  turning  point  in  mediaeval  times. 

II.  The  Age  of  Revival. — 1.  Growth  of  commerce,  and  the  development  of  towns  and  city  leagues.     2.  The  Renaissance, 

and  its  intellectual  transformation  of  Europe.  3.  The  Protestant  Reformation.  4.  Formation  of  the  modern 
European  nations.     Influences  of  Greek  and  Roman,  Christian  and  German  civilisations. 

Second  Hill/ {Term  VIII). 
Modem. 

I.  Struggle  of  the  Nations  for  Supremacy.— 1.  Age  of  religious  wars.     2.  Period  of  French  domination  in  Europe.    3.  Rise 

of  Prussia  and  Russia. 

II.  Territorial  Expansion. — 1.  Contest  for  colonial  empire.     2.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  wars. 

III.  Growth  of  European  Nationality  and  Democracy  since  1815. 

IV.  English  Constitutional  Development  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

V.  Scientific  and  Economic  Advances  since  the  Renaissance. 

Economics. 

The  course  in  economics  is  an  option  in  the  fourth  year,  three  periods  per  week.  The  scope  of  the  work  should 
include  the  following  : — 

rOURTH   YEAR. 

First  Half  (Term  yil). 

I.  Introduction. — 1.  Human  wants,  and  how  they  are  satisfied.      2.  Utilities  of  goods ;  wealth.     3.  Consumption  as  a 

motive  for  production. 

II.  Production. — 1.  Historical  development  of  our  industrial  life.     2.    Handwork,  guilds,  machinery,  factories,  trusts. 

3.  Factors  in  production,     a.  Nature,     h.  Capital,     c.  The  entrepreneur,     d.  Labour. 

III.  Exchanges. — 1.  Historical  treatment  of  exchange. — fairs,  the  rise  of  the  jobber,  international  trade.     2.  Value  and 

price.  3.  Money — a.  Its  functions,  kinds  and  value,  b.  Bimetallism  and  monometallism,  c.  Monetary  history 
of  the  United  States.     4.  Credit. — o.  Historical  comparison  of  past  and  present  credit,     b.  Banks  and  banking. 

Second  Half  (Term  YIII). 

IV.  Distribution. — 1.  Rent.     2.  Interest.     3.  Wages,  and  substitutes  for  the  wage  system.     4.  Profits. 

V.  Governmental   Interference. — I.   Early   English  regulations.      2.  Taxes.     3.  Tarifls  and   bounties.     4.   Labour   laws, 

5.  Governmental  control  and  ownership  of  natural  monopolies.     6.   Socialism  and  Communism. 

VI.  Finance. — 1.   Public  expenditure. — a.  National,  State  and  local.     2.   Public  revenues. — a.  Revenues  other  than  taxes. 

b.  Taxes,  (a')  The  principles  and  incidence  of  taxation,  (i')  Direct  aud  indirect  taxes,  and  classes  of  each, 
(c')  National,  State  and  local  taxes.  (</')  Comparison  of  American  and  foreign  systems.  3.  The  Budget. — a.  Its 
preparation,  and  comparative  study  of  it.     4.  Public  indebtedness. — a.  National,  State,  Municipal. 

SYLLABUS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Ancient  Classics. 

(Latin — Greek). 

Syllabus  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

In  this  syllabus  are  contained  (1)  general  statements  regarding  subject  matter,  method,  and  aim  ;  (2)  the  minimum  work 
to  be  done  in  each  year  of  the  course.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  general  directions  given  under  the  head  of  Latin  apply, 
in  most  cases,  with  equal  force  to  Greek.  Under  the  head  of  Greek  these  points  are  treated  briefly.  Those  consulting 
the  Greek  syllabus  are  referred  to  the  Latin  syllabus  for  a  fuller  statement  of  such  points. 

Syllabus  in  Latin. 

I. — general   DIRECTIONS. 

1.  Forms. — In  the  first  year,  the  pupil  should  master  all  the  i-egular  forms,  and  all  the  common  irregular  forms. 
The  declensions  and  conjugations  should  be  studied  comparatively.  Forms  should  be  frequently  reviewed,  and  some  work 
in  forms  should  be  a  feature  of  each  term's  work. 

2.  Pronunciation  and  reading. — In  pronunciation  the  pupil  should  be  required  from  the  beginning  to  observe  the 
quantity  of  each  vowel,  and  to  mark  all  long  vowels  in  written  exercises.  From  the  first  the  pupil's  ear  should  be  trained 
by  exercises  in  translating  Latin  sentences  read  aloud  by  the  teachsr.  There  should  be  much  reading  of  the  Latin  aloud, 
with  careful  attention  to  intelligent  expression. 

3.  Vocabulary  and  word-formation. — The  pupil  should  early  acquire  a  working  vocabulary.  The  number  of  words 
known  by  the  pupil,  without  recourse  to  the  dictionary,  should  steadily  increase  ;  the  habit  of  leaning  unduly  on  the 
dictionary  should  be  discouraged.  The  elements  of  word-formation  should  be  studied  early  in  the  course.  In  the  first 
year  attention  should  be  called  to  easy  derivatives,  and  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  group  together  words  from  a  common 
root.  In  the  second  year  this  work  should  be  continued  ;  the  suffixes  most  frequently  met  with  should  be  taught,  and 
the  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  observe  English  derivatives. 

4.  Syntax. — The  study  of  the  Latin  syntax  should  be  carried  forward  from  term  to  term  in  a  systematic  way,  the 
work  of  each  term  being  founded  on  that  of  the'preeeiling  term.  In  the  first  year  such  principles  should  be  presented 
as  are  usually  contained  in  first-year  books,  emphasis  being  laid  on  constructions  which  though  simple,  often  cause  trouble 
in  later  work.  In  the  second  year,  the  main  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  more  essential  case  relations  and  on 
adjective  and  adverbial  modifiers.  Only  so  much  of  the  syntax  of  the  verb  should  be  treated  as  is  necessary  to  an 
understanding  of  the  text  read.  In  the  third  year,  the  syntax  of  the  verb  should  receive  the  emphasis,  while  constructions 
previously  studied  should  be  reviewed  as  they  occur  in  the  reading.  In  the  fourth  year  should  come  reviews  of  syntax, 
and  the  study  of  constructions  peculiar  to  poetry.  From  time  to  time,  the  principles  of  syntax  already  studied  should  be 
summed  up  in  a  topical  review.  Especial  attention  should  be  given  to  the  analysis  of  sentences — to  the  construction  of 
clauses  and  phrases,  as  well  as  of  words.  Indeed,  the  analysis  of  sentences  should  be  used  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  should  receive  quite  as  much  attention  as  is  given  to  that  exercise  in  the  study  of  English.  Many 
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Many  teachers  prefer  to  leave  a  thorough  study  of  indirect  discourse  fir  the  third  year.  While  the  pupil  13 
probably  better  able  to  comprehend  at  that  time  the  intricacies  of  this  subject,  it  cannot  be  eliminated  from  a  study  of 
Book  I.  of  Ca?sar.  and  its  general  principles  should  be  treated  in  the  study  of  that  book. 

In  the  study  of  syntax,  as  well  as  of  forms,  pupils  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  introduced  to  the  grammar 
which  they  are  to  use  throughout  the  course. 

5.  Prose  composition. — Prose  composition  should  be  studied  throughout  the  course,  and  should  be  developed  in  close 
correlation  with  the  study  of  forms  and  syntax.  The  vocabulary  employed  should  be  that  whicli  has  been  made  familiar 
to  the  pupils  through  their  reailini;.  The  work  iu  composition  shoulil  consist  mainly  of  sentences  illustrative  of  syntactical 
principles.     It  may  consist  in  part  of  easy,  continuous  prose,  based  upon  a  pas.sage  of  Latin  already  known  to  tlic  pupils. 

6.  Translation. — (a)  From  the  outset  it  should  be  insisted  on  that  translations  bo  in  idiomatic  English.  Early  in 
the  course  the  pupil's  translations  shuuld  begin  to  possess  something  of  the  force  and  flavour  of  the  original.  The  transla- 
tion of  a  Latin  word  by  the  English  word  which  it  most  readily  suggests  by  its  form  should  be  permitted  only  where  the 
English  word  conveys  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original. 

Exactness  in  translation  should  be  sought  through  frefjuent  written  translations,  at  first  of  review  lessons,  later,  of 
the  advance  lesson,  or  of  sight  passages.     Accuracy  and  fluency  should  be  insisted  on  in  all  review  translations. 

(i)  In  order  to  aid  the  pupil  in  attaining  elegance  ami  fluency  in  translation,  as  well  as  in  gaining  an  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  text  as  a  whole,  model  translations  should  often  bo  given  by  the  teacher  ;  standard  translations  should 
also  be  read  to  the  class,  and,  in  the  case  of  poetic  or  elevated  prose  translations,  these  should  be  occasionally  read  by 
the  class. 

(c)  The  unity  of  the  English  sentence  must  be  preserved  in  translation.  Hence  the  translation  of  a  single  Latin 
sentence  will  sometimes  require  two  or  more  English  sentences. 

{(l)  Translation  at  sight  should  be  begun  in  the  first  year,  and  should  be  confined  at  this  stage  to  short,  simple 
sentences  containing  familiar  words.  In  the  study  of  Ciesar,  translation  at  sight  is  valuable  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  in  the  class  of  the  lesson  for  the  following  day.  In  these  exercises  tlio  teacher  will  find  opportunity  to  show 
the  pupil  how  best  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  a  passage  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar.  Translation  at  sight  should  be  used 
frequently  throughout  the  course,  and  increasingly  toward  the  end. 

(e)  Much  use  should  bo  made  of  review  translation.  There  should  be  some  review  translation  at  every  recitation, 
while  the  rapid  translation  of  a  book  that  has  been  carefully  studied  is  of  very  great  value. 

7.  Pronunciation. — The  Roman  method  is  to  he  used. 

II.  GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  commit  to  memory  passages  from  the  authors  read,  especially  passages  which  have 
appealed  to  them  by  reason  of  their  beauty  or  interest. 

2.  It  is  recommenced  that  each  pupil  keep  a  set  of  note-books,  in  which  to  make  a  classified  record  of  his  growing 
knowledge  of  idioms,  syntax,  word -formation,  and  the  like. 

3.  From  the  outset,  the  importance  of  the  order  of  words  iu  the  Latin,  and  the  general  principles  governing  it,  should 
be  impressed  on  the  pupil. 

4.  The  lesson  for  the  following  day  should  always  be  assigned  with  definiteness  as  to  details,  that  the  pupil  may 
clearly  understand  what  is  required  of  him  in  preparation. 

III.  DRILL  .4ND  THOUGHT. 

1.  Especial  care  should  be  taken  that  the  thought  side  be  continually  kept  uppermost,  and  that  mechanism  at  every 
stage  be  subordinate.  The  pupils  should  be  led  to  view  forms  and  constructions  as  vehicles  of  thought-expression.  Formal 
drill  should  never  be  allowed  to  seem  to  the  pupil  to  bo  the  most  important  part  of  the  study  of  Latin.  Aside  from 
necessary  drill,  which  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  grammatical  questions  should  alwaj'S  be  asked  for  the  purpose  of 
making  clear  the  meaning,  and  not  as  if  such  matters  were  ends  in  themselves.  There  should  be  a  steady  progress  away 
from  questions  on  forms  and  constructions,  and  towards  questions  on  interpretation  and  meaning,  on  literary  values,  and 
on  human  motives  and  character. 

2.  In  the  study  of  each  Latin  author  the  pupil  should  be  helped  to  keep  his  bearings — to  understand  the  relation  of 
the  part  of  the  story  or  argument  which  he  is  reading  to  the  whole.  To  this  end,  arguments,  campaigns,  books,  and 
episodes  should  be  frequently  summarised,  and  an  illuminating  view  of  the  whole  presented  wherever  practicable. 

The  Work  in  Latin. 

first  year. 
The  work  of  the  first  year  should  include  the  following  ;— 

1.  Such  complete  and  careful  drill  in  the  inflections  as  will  insure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common  forms,  both 

regular  and  irregular. 

2.  Systematic  and  continuous  training  in  the  structure  of  easy  Latin  sentences,  accompanied  by  practice  in  applying 

the  common  rules  of  syntax  in  writing  Latin. 

3.  Translation  into  English  of  Latin  sentences,  and  of  twenty  to  thirty  pages  of  connected  discourse  of  such  a  degree 

of  difficulty  as  will  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  study  of  the  author  of  the  second  year. 

4.  The  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  as  extensive  as  is  consistent  with  thoroughness. 
The  chief  topics  to  be  taken  up  during  this  year  are  summarised  as  follows  : — 

First  Hal/ {Term  1). 
Inflections. — The  five  declensions  of  nouns  ;  the  declensions  of  adjectives  and  of  the  comparative  degree  ;  the  verb 
sum,  indicative  mood;  the  indicative  mood,  active  and  passive  voice, of  the  four  conjugations;  the  commoner  demonstrative 
pronouns  and  the  relative. 

Syntax. — The  agreement  of  the  verb  and  subject ;  the  case  of  the  subject  and  the  direct  object  ;  the  agreement  of 
the  adjective  and  of  the  relative;  appositive  and  predicate  nouns;  the  genitive  with  nouns  ;  and  ablatives  of  cause,  means, 
and  agency. 

Second  Half  (Term  II). 

Inflections. — The  subjunctive  mood  and  the  remaining  forms  in  the  inflection  of  the  verb  ;  pronouns  and  numerals  ; 
comparison  of  adjectives  and  the  formation  and  comparison  of  adverbs ;  deponents  ;  the  periphrastic  conjugations ;  the 
irregular  verbs,  ponaum,  ficro,  eo,  fio,  volo,  nolo,  malo. 

Syntax. — No  detailed  statement  is  made  of  the  principles  brought  before  the  pupil  during  this  term.  The  elementary 
text-books  do  not  vary  greatly  in  the  principles,  but  only  in  the  order  of  their  introduction. 


Ciesar'g  Gallic  War,  Books  II  and  III. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

/;'jV6</7a//"(TermIII). 


Second  Hal/ (lorm  IV). 
CtESar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I  and  IV. 

1.  Such  references  should  be  made  to  the  history,  antiquities,  and  geography  as  are  needed  to  render  clear  to  the 
pupil  the  content  of  the  text. 

2.  There  must  be  translation  at  sight  of  simple  prose.  A  part  of  the  next  day's  lesson  may  be  used,  or  selections 
may  be  made  from  Books  V,  VI,  and  VII  of  the  Gallic  War,  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  from  the  authors 
mentioned  in  .3. 

3.  Further  reading  may  be  done,  when  time  allows,  in  the  following  books  : — Viri  Romse,  Nepos,  Csesar  (Books  V, 
VI,  VII),  Eutropius,  Ovid,  Curtius. 

4.  There  should  be  a  systematic  study  of  syntax,  based  upon  the  principles  illustrated  in  the  text  read. 

5.  Exercises  to  the  extent  of  one  period  a  week  should  be  given  in  the  transliition  into  Latin  of  detached  sentences 
illustrating  the  more  common  principles  of  syntax,  and  of  easy  contiuuous  prose  based  on  the  author  read. 
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THIRD   YEAR. 

First  Half  (Term  V). 
Cicero,  Fourth  Oration  against  Catiline,  I,  II,  and  III. 

Second  Half  {Term  VI). 

Cicero,  Fourtli  Oration  against  Catiline,  the  Oration  for  tlie  Manilian  Law,  and  either  the  Oration  for  Archias  or 
another. 

1.  Tlie  history,  political  and  social  life  and  customs  of  the  Romans  should  receive  much  attention  during  this  year, 
and  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  read  for  themselves  on  these  subjects. 

2.  Special  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

3.  The  study  of  the  simpler  rules  of  word-formation  should  be  a  feature  of  the  work. 

4.  There  should  be  a  systematic  study  of  syntax,  based  upon  the  principles  illustrated  in  the  text  read. 

5.  The  pupil  should  have  practice  in  translation  at  sight,  either  from  easy  Latin  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher, 
from  the  authors  mentioned  in  6. 

6.  Further  reading  may  be  done,  when  time  allows,  in  Cicero,  Sallust's  Catiline,  Ovid,  or  Caesar's  Civil  War. 

7.  Exercises,  to  the  extent  of  one  period  a  week,  should  be  given  in  the  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sentences, 
and  of  continuous  prose,  based  on  the  authors  read. 

FOURTH   YEAR. 

First  Hal/ {Term  VII). 

Virgil's  /Eneid,  the  first  two  thousand  lines. 

Second  Half  (Term  VIII). 
Virgil's  ^Eneid,  through  the  Sixth  Book. 

1.  Further  reading  may  be  done  in  Virgil,  Cicero,  or  other  authors. 

2.  So  much  of  prosody  should  be  taught  as  is  needed  to  make  clear  the  structure  and  quantities  of  the  dactylic 
hexameter.     There  should  be  much  practice  in  metrical  reading. 

3.  Mytliology,  the  geography  of  the  yEneid,  and  the  figures  of  rhetoric  and  prosody,  should  receive  attention.  The 
humanistic  and  historic  aspects  also  should  be  studied. 

4.  Thirty  periods  should  be  devoted  to  the  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sentences  and  of  connected  discourse 
based  on  any  of  the  authors  read  during  the  course. 

5.  The  additional  periods  in  this  year  should  be  devoted  to  composition,  advance  reading,  sight  translation,  or 
reviews,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 

Greek. 

General  Directions. 

1.  Pronunciation. — The  correct  sounds  of  the  (Jreek  letters  and  of  combinations  of  letters  should  be  insisted  on  from 
the  start.  The  ear  should  be  trained  as  carefully  as  the  eye.  Ko  attempt  should  be  made  to  turn  a  sentence  from  Greek 
into  English  without  pronouncing  the  Greek  properly,  so  as  to  bring  out  all  the  force  that  forms,  order,  and  particles 
give  to  it. 

2.  Accent. — The  general  laws  of  accent  should  be  tauglit  and  daily  practice  given  in  applying  them.  The  excep- 
tions sliould  be  graduUy  mastered. 

3.  Inflections. — Great  care  should  be  taken  to  show  the  logical  building  up  of  inflectional  forms.  Constant 
practice,  both  oral  and  written,  should  be  given  in  the  study  of  forms.  Pupils  should  be  systematically  drilled  in  the 
formation  of  tense  systems.  Frequent  written  tests  are  recommended.  Since  much  depends  on  the  work  of  the  first  year, 
entire  accuracy  and  attention  to  details  should  be  insisted  on  as  an  essential  part  of  the  study  of  Greek. 

4.  Vocabidary. — Great  care  should  be  taken  that  each  pupil  acquire  a  good  working  vocabulary.  To  this  end  word 
lists  are  valuable,  but  they  should  be  used  only  in  grouping  related  words,  and  as  a  review  of  words  already  carefully 
learned.     The  study  of  English  derivatives  should  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

5.  Translation. — There  should  be  daily  practice  in  translating  Greek  into  English  and  English  into  Gi-eek.  From 
the  start  such  essential  points  as  the  position  of  tlie  verb  and  the  force  of  particles,  and  the  methods  of  expressing 
emphasis  in  a  sentence,  should  be  presented  carefully. 

6.  Proper  names.  In  turning  proper  names  into  English  observe  the  following  method  :  Write  the  Greek  names  in 
the  Latin  form  and  pronounce  with  English  sound  values,  but  with  Latin  accentuation. 

7.  Comparative  study. — The  great  similarity  and  interesting  differences  in  the  inflections  and  syntax  of  Greek  and 
Latin  should  be  pointed  out. 

8.  Kecitation. — The  recitation  should  bo  not  only  a  test  of  knowledge,  but  an  opportunity  for  the  stimulating 
presentation  of  new  matter. 

9.  Values. — The  teacher  must  keep  a  proper  perspective  in  dealing  with  all  these  matters,  giving  to  each  subject  its 
true  value, 

first  year. 

First  Half  (Term  III). 

The  work  of  the  first  term  should  cover  the  three  declensions  in  both  nouns  and  adjectives,  including  also  contract 
nouns  and  adverbs  ;  the  most  of  the  inflections  of  the  regular  verb  (in  omega)  with  contracts ;  the  chief  pronouns  ;  the 
more  elementary  principles  of  syntax. 

Second  Half  (Term  IV). 

In  the  second  half-j'ear  the  regular  inflections  should  be  completed,  and  the  knowledge  of  syntax  extended.  There 
should  be  some  reading  of  simple  connected  Greek  followed  by  Cliapter  I  of  Book  I  of  The  Anabasis.  The  mastery  of 
forms  should  be  as  thorough  as  possible. 

SKCOXD   YEAR. 

Frst  Half  (Term  V). 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  I  and  Book  II,  Chapter  I. 

Second  Half  (Term  VI). 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Book  II,  Chapters  II  to  VI,  inclusive ;  Books  III  and  IV,  if  time  permits. 
The  following  matters  are  of  special  importance  : — 

1.  Reading. — Either  teacher  or  pupil  should  read  aloud  each  pas.sage  in  the  most  careful  manner,  so  that  its  full 
meaning  may  be  hrought  out  and  grasped  by  those  listening.     Such  reading  should  invariably  precede  translation  at  sight. 

2.  Translation. — Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  "Greek-English"  in  translation.  Accept  only  idiomatic 
English.  An  uninterrupted  translation  of  an  entire  passage  should  be  encouraged  when  possible.  Careful  written  transla- 
tions should  be  often  required. 

3.  Grammar. — Care  must  be  taken  to  insure  a  free,  constant,  and  systematic  use  of  the  grammar.  There  should  he  : 
(a)  Review  of  declensions,  (h)  Daily  drill  on  the  verb-synopses  and  principal  parts,  (c)  A  careful  study  of  syntax. 
Latin  and  Greek  syntax  continually  compared  by  definite  illustrations. 

4.  Sight  translation. — Tiiis  test  of  the  powers  of  each  pupil  should  be  constantly  employed  as  a  stimulating  and 
important  part  of  the  work,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  carefully  prepared  lessons. 

5.  Vocabulary. — The  painstaking  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  is  continued.  The  student  should  arrange  for  himself, 
in  groups,  words  formed  from  the  same  root. 

t).  Composition. — Work  in  composition  should  continue  through  the  year  It  should  consist  partly  of  sentences 
framed  to  illustrate  systematically  important  principles  of  syntax,  partly  of  continuous  prose.  Tlie  vocabulary  should  be 
mainly  from  the  text  read,  and  the  continuous  prose  should  be  biised  on  passages  of  text  which  the  student  has  in  mind. 

7.  History  and  Geography. — A  part  of  the  Greek  history  studied  in  the  preceding  year  should  be  reviewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  story  of  The  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  Geography  should  be  introduced,  as  far  as  it  illustrates  the  text,  and 
some  attention  should  be  given  to  Greek  life  and  antiquities. 

A  proper  perspective  must  be  employed  by  the  teacher  in  presenting  the  foregoing  matters  to  give  each  subject  its 
true  value,  and  to  make  the  recitation  not  only  a  test  of  knowledge,  but  a  stimulating  presentment  of  new  matter. 
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THIRD   YEAE. 
First  Half  (Term  VII). 
Homer's  Iliad,  Book  I,  and  part  of  II. 

1.  The  greatest  care  is  to  be  taken  that  tlie  translations  shall  be  careful  and  adequate,  Every  indication  in  a 
Bentence,  no  matter  how  minute,  wiiich  can  aid  us  in  faithful  rendering,  is  to  be  noted.  Mattliew  Arnold's  Essay  on 
Translating  Homer  is  suggested  as  a  guide. 

2.  Homeric  forms  are  always  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  Attic  forms.  Aim  to  fix  more  definitely  the  Attic 
Greek  by  comparison  with  the  epic  forms. 

3.  Scansion. — Rhythmical  reading  with  careful  attention  to  the  quantities  of  the  syllables. 

4.  Mythologj'. — An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principal  and  most  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  greater  gods  and 
their  relations. 

5.  The  legendary  period  of  Greek  history  reviewed. 

6.  The  nse  of  some  lexicon  is  advised. 

7.  The  nse  of  cast.s  when  possible  and  of  photographs  will  add  materially  to  the  interest  and  comprehension  of  the 
pupil.     The  Greek  worship  and  love  of  beauty  can  in  this  way  be  made  intelligible. 

Second  Half  (Term  VIII). 

1.  The  Iliad,  Book  II  completed,  omitting  the  catalogue  of  ships,  and  III  ;  selections  from  Books  IV  to  VIII 
inclusive,  or  from  The  Odyssey. 

2.  Sight  translation  of  appropriate  passages. 

3.  Attic  prose  or  Anabasis  review,  with  prose  composition. 
Review  of  grammar. 

4.  Supplementary  readings  from  metrical  translations  of  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  such  as  Chapman's,  Dryden's, 
Pope's,  Cowper's,  and  Bryant's,  are  strongly  recommended.  In  this  way  the  sense  of  the  literary  value  of  Homer  may  be 
heightene<l. 

As  the  recitation  period  is  short,  it  is  suggested  that  each  teacher  plan  his  work  very  carefully  so  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  progress  may  be  made  each  day. 

SYLLABUS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mathematics. 

(Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Arithmetic). 

Syllabus  is  Mathematics. 

general  suggestions. 

The  pupils'  interest  in  algebra  should  be  aroused  by  the  introduction  of  the  equation  at  an  early  stage. 

General  princples  should  be  developed  largely  by  the  pupils  guided  by  the  skilful  questioning  of  the  teacher. 

Problem  work  is  to  be  emphasised  tliroughont. 

After  having  studied  factoring,  pupils  should  be  required  to  employ  it  as  much  as  possible  in  their  work  in  fractions 
and  in  the  solution  of  equations. 

Rapidity,  accuracy,  and  neatness  should  be  insisted  upon  in  all  written  work.  Pupils  should  he  required  to  verify 
their  results.     Oral  explanations  of  work  should  be  made  in  exact  technical  language. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS. 

1.  In  geometry,  as  well  as  in  algebra,  definitions  should  be  introduced  only  as  they  become  necessary. 

2.  Many  simple  illustrative  geometrical  constructions  should  be  required  at  the  outset.  For  this  purpose  pupils 
should  use  compasses,  ruler,  and  protractor. 

3.  The  regular  work  in  demonstrative  geometry  should  be  commenced  by  the  reading  of  a  few  fundamental 
proposifions,  with  an  explanation  of  the  several  steps.  Next  should  follow  easy  exercises  based  upon  these  propositions. 
After  the  pupils  have  in  this  way  acquired  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  geometrical  methods,  the  teacher  may  begin  to 
drill  upon  the  regular  propositions. 

4.  Throughout  the  course,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  original  exercises. 

5.  In  problems,  compasses  and  ruler  should  be  employed  to  ensure  accurate  constructions. 

6.  Pupils  should  be  trained  in  the  proper  arrangement  of  their  written  work. 

7.  Algebra  should  be  co-ordinated  with  geometry  as  far  as  possible. 

8.  Geometrical  solutions  and  solutions  by  means  of  the  natural  sines,  tangents,  &c.,  shouhl  precede  the  solutions 
by  means  of  logarithms,  in  the  seventh  term. 

9.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  apply,  as  far  as  possible,  their  knowledge  of  logarithms  and  trigonometry  to  the 
work  of  the  eighth  term.  ^ 

10.  Recitations  should  be  so  conducted  in  every  grade  as  to  erquire  the  activity  of  the  largest  possible  number  of 
pupils.  In  all  branches  of  matliematics  additional  and  more  difficult  exercises  should  be  supplied  to  such  pupils  as  have 
the  ability  to  work  more  rapidly  than  their  classmates. 

Outline  of  Work. 

fik.st  ykae. 

Pint  //«//•.— (Term  I). 

Algebra. — Five  periods  weekly. 

Necessary  definitions.  Drill  in  algebraic  notation.  Practice  in  translating  from  algebraic  to  verbal  language,  and 
vice  versa. 

Addition ;  subtraction  ;  multiplicati(m,  including  forms  Vjy  inspection  :  (x  +  a)',  (x  +  a)  (x  —  a),  (a  +  b  +  c)-, 
(x  +  a)  (x  +  b),  (x  +  a)  (y  +  b)  ;  division,  including  forms  Ijy  inspection  :  a-  —  b',  a'  ±_  b'. 

Simple  equations,  numerical  and  literal,  not  including  fractions.     Problems  involving  such  equations. 

Factoring,  including  forms  :  ax  +  bx  +  ex,  ax  +  bx  +  ay  +  by,  a'"  i  2a"  b"  +  b«»,  a'"  —  b'»,  ax=  +  bx  +  c, 
a*»  +  a'"  b'»  +  b*",  x"  i  y". 

Highest  common  factor  and  least  common  multiple,  factoring  method  chiefly. 

Fractions  :  reduction,  multiplication,  division,  addition,  subtraction  ;  changing  to  mixed  expressions,  and  vice 
versa  :  manipulation  of  signs  ;   complex  fractions. 

Fractional  equations,  numerical  and  literal.     Problems  involving  fractional  equations. 

Second  Ha'f  (Term  II). 
Algebra. — Five  periods  weekly. 

Simple  simultaneous  equations  of  two  or  more  unknown  quantities.  Problems  linvolving  the  use  of  two  or  more 
unknown  quantities. 

Involution  :  monomials,  polynomials ;  including  forms  (a  +  b)",  (a  +  b  +  e  .  .  .  .)'. 

Evolution  :  monomials,  polyniuniala  :  extraction  of  square  root  and  cube  root  of  numb«rs ;  extractioa  of  roots 
whose  indices  are  multiples  of  two  and  of  three. 

a» 

Theory  of  indices :  proofs  for  integral  exponents  of  a  «.  a!'  =  a"  +  y,  —  =   a>-?,  (a")'  =  a'',  (ab)'  =  a»b' ;  intepre. 

a' 
X 

tation  of  a°,  a — ',  aJ ;  simplification  of  expressions  involving  the  above  principles. 

Surds :  simplification,  addition,  subtraction  multiplication,  division ;  reduction  to  same  order  ;  placing  coefficient 
usder  radical  sign  ;  involutioq  find  evolution  of  monomials  and  polynomials  ;  rationalisation  of  denominator. 

Iniaginarics 
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Imaginaries  :  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  involution. 


Imaginaries  :  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  involution. 

Quadratic  equations  :  pure,  adfected  ;  numerical,  literal  ;  problems  involving  quadratics  ;  equations  in  quadratic 
form  ;  simultaneous  quadratics  including  forms. 

f  x»  ±  y>  -.  a  I  j  X*  +  x'y2  +  y«  =  a\ 

\x±y=bi  jx2±xy   +   y2=b; 

f  Ax'  +  Bxy  +  Cy2  =  M     ■)  f  Ax'  +  Bxy  +  Cy=  =  M  ) 

t  A'x'  +  B'xy  +   C'y'  =  N]  \  A'x  +  B'y  =  N'  ( 

SECOND   YEAR. 

First  Half  (Term  III). 
Geometry. — Four  periods  weekly. 
Books   I   and  II,   omitting  measurement  of  angles.     Simple     constructions.     At  least  seventy-five  exercises  in 
connection  with  each  book. 

Second  Half  (Term  IV). 

Geometry. — Four  periods  per  week. 
Book  II  completed.  At  least  Books  III  and  IV,  not  fewer  than  seventy-five  exercises  in  connection  with  each  book  ; 
emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  geometric  drawing. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Fird  Half  (Term  V). 
Geometry. — Two  periods.  Algebra. — One  period. 

Plane  geometry  completed.     Algebra  continued  and  extended. 

Second  Half  (Term  VI). 
Geometry.— One  period.  Algebra.  —Two  periods, 

o     a     o     00 
Ratio  and  proportion ;  interpretation  of  — .  — .   — .    — ;   theory  of  quadratics  ;  indeterminate  equations  of  first 

o      o      a      00 
degree  ;  progressions  ;  permutations  and  combinations  (elementary  treatment)  ;  binomial  tlieorem.     Additional  exercises 
in  plane  geometry. 

FOURTH   YEAR    (ELECTIVE). 

First  //<!(/•  (Term  VII). 
Four  periods  weekly. 
Logarithms,  plane  trigonometry,  or  review  of  mathematics. 

Second  Half  (Term  VIII). 
Four  periods  weekly. 
Solid  geometry,   higher  algebra,   spherical  trigonometry,  or  review  of  mathematics,  including  fifty  periods  of 
arithmetic. 

SYLLABUS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

MODEEN    FOKEIGN    LANGUAGES. 

(German,  French,  Spanish.) 
Syllabus  in  Modern  Languages. 
Three  courses  of  Modern  Foreign  Language  Instruction  have  been  estabhshed  in  the  high  schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  to  be  known  as  (a)  the  elementary  ;  (6)  the  intermediate  ;  (c)  the  advanced  course  ;  and  to  embrace  two,  three,  and 
four  years  respectively. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Where  the  study  of  a  modern  foreign  language  is  commenced  in  the  second  or  third  year  of  the  high  school- 
course,  the  work  should  be  done  more  intensively  than  where  it  is  begun  in  the  first ;  and  closer  attention  to  forms,  a  larger 
amount  of  reading  matter,  and  more  extensive  oral  practice  should  be  required. 

2.  Throughout  the  course  the  modern  languages  should  be  treated  as  living  languages  ;  tongue  and  ear  must  be 
trained  from  the  beginning,  and  drill  in  pronunciation  must  be  steadily  maintained,  until  good  speech  habits  are  formed. 
These  exercises  will  bs  enhanced  by  concentrating  attention  on  a  series  of  subjects  in  the  conversation  drill  that  are  closely 
related  in  time,  space,  or  logical  order,  as  suggested  in  the  Gouiii  metliod. 

3.  The  chief  aims  of  the  instruction,  however,  should  be  ability  to  read  well,  and  to  translate  simple  English  prose 
into  the  foreign  idiom.     Thorough  drill  upon  the  rudimsnts  of  grammar  is,  therefore,  indispensable. 

4.  The  building  up  of  a  vocabulary,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  lines  of  the  work,  should  not  be  limited  to 
that  which  is  acquired  in  reading.  The  teacher  should,  from  many  sources,  add  to  the  stock  of  words  and  idioms  at  the 
ready  command  of  the  pupil.  The  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  should  consist  of  about  eight  hundred  of  the 
most  commonly  used  words,  and  this  number  should  steadily  increase  from  teim  to  term. 

5.  The  quantity  of  reading  matter  suggested  in  the  various  terms  must,  in  every  instance,  be  understood  to  be  a 
minimum. 

6.  Formal  translations  of  the  text  should  be  gradually  lessened.  In  the  fourth  year  this  exercise  will  be  necessary 
only  in  interpreting  difticult  passages,  and  in  turning  the  text  into  idiomatic  English.  Such  translations  may  be  an  easy 
means  of  testing  the  pupil's  preparation  of  the  lesson,  but  there  are  other  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  end,  with  greater 
profit  to  the  class.     The  most  important  of  these  are  : — 

(a)  The  relating  of  the  content  of  the  reading  matter.  Questions  put  to  pupils  for  this  purpose  may  at  first  be  in 
English,  but  later  in  the  foreign  language,  which  should  as  soon  as  possible  be  made  the  medium  of  instruction. 

(h)  Dictating  selected  parts  of  the  day's  foreign  text  to  be  taken  down  by  the  pupil  in  English,  and  then  re-translated 
into  the  foreign  language. 

(c)  Requiring  the  pupil  to  bring  into  the  class  a  written  translation  of  parts  of  the  foreign  text,  to  be  re-tr.inslated, 
orally  or  in  writing. 

{dj  Requiring  free  reproductions,  abstracts,  and  summaries  of  selected  portions  of  the  reading  matter. 

7.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  undertake  the  home  reading  of  easy  books,  without  a  dictionary,  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  teacher. 

Some  evidence  of  the  work  done  in  this  way  should  be  required  from  time  to  time,  in  the  form  of  brief  sketches  of 
plot  or  character,  or  short  paragraphs  in  answer  to  questions  put  by  the  teacher. 

8.  The  differences  in  the  various  grammar  text-books  at  our  disposal  lie  mainly  in— 

A.  The  continuity  and  order  of  treatment. — (a)  The  instruction  in  grammar  should  proceed  on  deductive  rather  than 

inductive  lines.  Close  attention  to  a  technical  point,  illustrated  by  a  few  striking  instances,  has  been  found  to 
yield  better  results  than  those  derived  from  fragmentary  and  disconnected  exemplifications  of  the  same  point. 
(h)  The  ordinary  lesson-book  may  have  clear  advantages  over  the  grammar,  especially  in  first-year  classes ;  but  this 
circumstance  should  not  prevent  the  introduction  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  the  particular  grammar  text- 
book which  the  pupils  are  to  use  when  they  take  up  the  intensive  study  of  the  language. 

B.  The  illustrative  matter. 

The  illustrative  matter  and  the  exercises  for  translation  into  the  foreign  language  should  be  of  a  practical  and  every 
day  kind. 

9.  In  the  beginning,  English  script  is  to  be  used  in  writing  German  ;  but  later  in  the  course  the  German  script 
should  also  be  taught,  and  practice  given  in  reading  German  handwriting. 

SllLABUS 
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Syllabus  in  German 

Elementary  Course. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

A.  The  scope  of  the  instruction. — At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  correctly,  and  to 
translate  into  good  English,  easy  selections  from  German  authors  containing  only  words  in  most  common  use,  and  to  show 
a  reasonable  proficiency  in  elementary  grammar. 

B.  The  work  to  be  done. 

Fird  Half  (Term  I). 

(a)  Inflections  of  articles  and  words  declined  like  articles  ;  genders  of  nouns  as  far  as  they  can  be  easily  ascertained 
by  endings  or  meanings  ;  declension  of  nouns  and  adjectives  in  ordinary  use  ;  personal,  possessive,  and  interrogative 
pronouns  ;  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  ;  most  necessary  prepositions,  with  tlie  cases  they  govern  ;  the  auxiliary  verbs  in 
the  indicative  ;  the  active  voice  in  the  indicative  of  weak  verbs. 

(A)  Constant  attention  should  be  given  to  pronunciation,  and  there  should  be  abundant  oral  and  written  practice  in 
the  use  of  grammatical  forms,  and  in  the  formation  and  translation  of  sentences  in  English  and  in  German.  The  acquiring 
of  a  ready  vocabulary  of  words  in  ordinary  use  and  the  memorising  of  colloquial  phrases  should  not  be  neglected. 

(e)  Writing  of  easy  German  prose. 

id)  Writing  German  from  dictation. 

Second /fa// (Term  II). 

(a)  Grammar. — The  declension  of  nouns  completed;  comparison  of  adjectives;  the  subjunctive  and  conditional 
moods  of  weak  verbs  ;  conjugation  of  strong  verbs  ;  model  auxiliaries,  separable  and  inseparable  verbs  ;  the  passive  voice  ; 
reflexive  and  impersonal  verbs  ;  the  relative  pronouns  ;  the  most  necessary  conjunctions  and  adverbs,  and  the  elementary 
rules  of  word  order. 

(6)  Reading  and  practice.— About  fifty  pages  from  a  graded  reader,  with  easy  variations  upon  the  sentences  of  the 
text  ;  constant  drill  in  oral  and  written  practice  in  grammatical  forms,  and  the  formation  and  translation  of  sentences,  as 
in  the  first  term  ;  memorising  of  colloquial  phrases  to  be  continued. 

(c)  Writing  German  from  dictation. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

A.  The  scope  of  the  instruction. — At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  ability  to  read  correctly  and  to  translate  at 
sight  into  good  English  should  extend  to  easy  German  dialogue  or  narrative  prose  or  poetry.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to 
answer  in  German  simple  questions  on  the  matter  read.  His  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and  construction  should 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  accidence  and  elementary  syntax. 

B.  The  work  to  be  done. 

Fint  Half  (Term  III). 

(a)  Grammar. — Review  and  continuation  of  accidence  ;  the  syntax  of  the  cases  ;  more  intensive  study  of  the  modal 
auxiliary  verbs. 

{h)  Reading  and  practice. — About  fifty  pages  of  narrative  prose,  with  practice  in  the  variation  of  sentences  and  in 
free  reproduction  ;  memorising  of  idiomatic  phrases  to  be  continued  ;  practice  in  conversational  exercises  on  the  matter 
read,  as  well  as  on  the  affairs  of  everyday  life. 

(r)  Writing  German  from  dictation. 

(rf)  Letter-writing. 

Seeond  Half  (Term  IV). 

(a)  Grammar. — Review  and  completion  of  formal  grammar  with  the  syntax  of  the  infinitive  and  the  subjunctive 
moods  and  the  teuses  ;  word  order  completed. 

{!))  Reading  and  practice. — About  one  hundred  pages  of  easy  German  literature  selected  from  the  reading  material 
mentioned  below,  including  one  short  play.  Practice  in  reproduction  to  be  continued  ;  frequent  exercises  in  sight  reading  ; 
systematic  practice  in  prose  composition  ;  conversational  exercises. 

(<■)  VV'riting  German  from  dictation. 

(d)  Easy  written  prose  composition,  including  letter-writing. 

Intermediate  Course. 

THIRD   YEAH. 

A.  The  scope  of  the  instruction. — At  the  end  of  tlie  intermediate  course,  the  pupil  sliould  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
easy  modern  German  prose  ;  to  reproduce,  in  his  own  words,  portioiis  of  the  matter  read  ;  to  answer  any  grammatical 
questions  relating  to  usual  forms  and  essential  principles  of  llie  language,  including  syntax  and  word  formation  ;  to  explain, 
as  far  as  explanation  may  be  necessary,  a  passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  previously  studied. 

B.  The  work  to  be  done. 

Fi'xt  Half  (Term  V). 

(a)  Grammar. —Study  of  the  less  usual  forms  of  nouns  and  verbs;  more  intensive  study  of  pronouns,  of  modal 
auxiliaries  and  of  moods  and  tenses  ;  word -formation,  inchnling  derivatives,  cognates,  and  force  of  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

(ft)  Reading. — The  reading  of  about  one  huntlred  and  twenty-five  pages,  including  sight  reading,  of  moderately 
difficult  prose  and  poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in  writing,  paraphrases, 
abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selecteil  portions  of  the  matter  read. 

(c)  Prose  composition. — Translation  of  connected  passages  of  simple  English. 

{d)  Colloquial  exercises  continued  ;  letter-writing. 

Second  Half  ((Terra  VI). 

(a)  Grammar  references  in  connection  with  the  reading. 

(fc)  Reading. — The  reading  of  aliout  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry, 
chiefly  classical,  with  exercises  as  above. 

(c)  Prose  composition  and  colloquial  exercises  continued, 
(rf)  Letter-writing. 

Advanced  Course. 

FOUnTlI   YEAR. 

A.  The  scope  of  the  instruction. — At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  the  student  should  be  able  to  read,  after  brief 
inspection,  any  modern  German  prose  that  is  free  from  unusual  difficulties.  The  aim  should  be  to  read  easily,  rapidly,  and 
yet  with  intelligent,  general  appreciation,  gradually  dispensing  witli  formal  translation  except  of  difficult  passages. 

Fir«t  Half  (Term  VII). 

(o)  Reading. — The  reading  of  about  two  hundred  pages  of  modem  and  classic  literature  with  paraphrases  and 
exercises  as  above. 

(fc)  Prose  composition. — The  writing  in  German  of  a  few  short  themes  upon  assigned  subjects  ;  independent  transla- 
tion of  English  into  German. 

(c)  Letter  writing,  including  business  correspondence. 

yd)  Conversation. — At  this  stage  the  aim  is  to  make  German  exclusively  the  medium  of  instruction. 

(e)  Supplementary  reading  (see  general  recommendations). 

Second  Half  (Term  VIII). 

(o)  Heading  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  as  in  preceding  term. 

(6)  Prose  composition,  conversation,  and  supplementary  reailing  as  in  preceding  term. 

(c)  Reference  reading  upon  lives  and  works  of  the  great  writers  studied. 

(rf)  Letter-writing  as  in  the  preceding  term. 

guaoBBiES 
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Suggested  Eeadings. 
elementary  course. 
Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  elementary  course  to  follow  the  preliminary  reading  may  be  chosen  from   the 
following  : — 

Leander's  Triiumereien  ;  Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata  ;  Jensen's  Die  braune  Erica  ;  Gerstacker's  Germelshausen  ;  Zschokke's 
Der  zerbrochene  Krug  ;  Baumbach's  Im  Zwielicht ;  Benedix's  Der  Prozess  ;  Benedix's  Nein  ;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss 
heiraten  ;  Benedix's  Eigensinn  ;  Baumbach's  Sommermiirchen  ;  EichendorfTs  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichta  ; 
Gerstacker's  Irrfahrten  ;  Cliamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl ;  Baumbach's  Die  Nonna  ;  Baumbach's  Der  Schwiegersohn  ;  Wilden- 
bruch's  Der  Letze  ;  Wildenbruch's  Das  edle  Blut ;  Storm's  Immeusee  ;  Stifter's  Das  Heidedorf. 

INTERMEDIATE  COUKSE. 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  intermediate  course  to  follow  the  preliminary  reading  may  be  chosen  from  the 
following : — 

Der  Fluch  der  Schiinheit ;  Burg  Neideck,  and  others  of  Riehl's  Kulturgeschichtliche  Novellen  ;  FouqufS's  Undine  ; 
Heyse's  Kolberg  ;  Auerbach's  Brigitta  (abridged) ;  Lessing's  Minna  von  Baruhelm  ;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  ;  Schiller's 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke  ;  Schiller's  Der  NeBe  als  Onkel  ;  Heyse's  Anfang  und  Elnde  ;  Groller's  Inkognito  ;  Seidel's  Herr 
Omnia ;  Haufi's  Karawane  ;  Hauff  s  Das  kalte  Herz  ;  Von  Sybel's  Die  Erhebung  Europas  gegen  Napoleon  ;  Hillern's 
Hiiher  als  die  Kirche  ;  vou  Scheffel'a  Ekkehard  ;  Freytag's  Soil  und  Haben. 

ADVANCED   COURSE. 
Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  advanced  course  to  follow  the  preliminary  reading  may  be  chosen  from  the  following: — ■ 
Schiller's  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  ;  Goethe's  Egmont ;  Goethe's  Goetz  von  Berlichingen  ;  Lessing's   Nathan  der 

Weise ;    Goethe's   Sesenheim  ;    Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  ;    Schiller's   Geschichte   des   dreissig-jiihrigen    Rrieges,    Buch  3  ; 

Kohlrausch's  Das  Jahr  1813  ;  Freytag's  Bilder  aus  der  Deutschen  Vergangenheit  ;  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedrichs  des  Grossen; 

Aus  dem  Jahrhundert  des  grossen  Krieges  ;  Karl  der  (Jrosse  ;  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  ;  Freytag's  Journalisten  ; 

Heine's  Reisebilder  ;   Grillparzer's  Die  Ahnfrau  ;    Grillparzer's  Der  Traum  ein  Leben ;    Kleist's  Prinz  von  Homburg  ; 

Fulda's  Der  Talisman. 

Syllabus  in  French. 
Elementary  Course. 

riR.<!T  YEAR. 

A.  The  scope  of  the  instruction.— At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce  French 
accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French  prose,  to  know  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  and  to  translate  into  French  simple 
English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  everyday  life.  Constant  practice  in  framing  sentences  from  the  subject- 
matter  read  should  a  feature  of  the  elementary  French  course,  so  as  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  forms  and 
expressions  used  in  the  foreign  tongue. 

B.  The  work  to  be  done. 

First  Half  (Terra  I)). 

(a)  Grammar.— Elementary  rules  concerning  articles,  nouns,  adjectives,  and  auxiliaries;  and  models  of  the  regular 
verbs. 

(h)  Reading  and  practice.— Careful  drill  on  the  pronunciation  of  simple  vowels,  nasal  vowels,  compound  vowels, 
diphthongs  and  consonants  ;  reading  of  easy  French  prose— about  fifty  pages  ;  exercises  composed  of  easy  sentences  based 
on  the  grammatical  forms. 

(c)  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

SecoTid  Half  (Term  II). 

(a)  Grammar. — Review  of  the  work  of  the  first  term  ;  rules  for  pronouns  and  participles  ;  irregular  verbs,  about 
twenty  of  those  more  commonly  used  ;  concise  study  of  ordinary  adverbs,  prepositions  and  conjunctions  ;  elementary  rules 
of  syntax  and  word-order. 

(6)  Reading  and  practice.— Exercises  on  the  above  ;  reading  of  easy  French  prose— about  one  hundred  pages. 

(c)  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Half  (Term  III). 
(a)  Grammar.— Review  of  the  work  done  during  the  first  year ;  mastery  of  the  forms  and  uses  of  pronouns  and 
pronominal  adjectives  ;  irregular  verbs  with  exercises. 

(h)  Reading  and  practice. — Reading  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  easy  French  text. 

(c)  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

(rf)  Easy  French  composition  based  upon  the  subjects  read. 

Second  Half  (Term  IV). 

(a)  Grammar. — Review  of  the  work  done  during  the  previous  term  ;  special  study  of  the  conditional  and 
subjunctive  moods.  .  . 

(6(  Reading  and  practice. — Reading  of  easy  modern  prose  ^about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ;  easy  composition 
independent  of  French  texts  read  ;  homo  work  in  supplementary  reading. 

(c)  Writing  French  from  dictation. 

(d)  French  composition  based  upon  the  subjects  read. 

Intermediate  Course. 

THIRD   YEAR. 

A.  Scope  of  the  instruction.— At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
ordinary  French  prose  or  poetry ;  to  translate  into  French  a  connected  passage  of  English  ;  to  answer  questions  on  the 
rules  of  syntax.     French  should  be  the  medium  of  instruction. 

B.  Work  to  be  done. 

First  Half  (Term  V). 
(a)  Grammar.— Rules  of  syntax,  with  special  drill  on  the  idiomatic  uses  of  such  verbs  as  alter,  venir,  devoir,  pouvoir, 
alloir. 

(h)  Reading  and  practice.— Reading  of  French  prose— about  two  hundred  pages;  oral  and  written  practice  m 
paraphrases  of  works  read.     French  composition. 

Second  Half  (Term  VI). 

(a)  Grammar.— Review  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  syntax. 

(b)  Reading  and  practice. —Reading  of  more  difficult  French  prose  and  poetry— about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  ; 
oral  and  written  reproductions  of  portions  of  the  matter  read.     Letter-writing  and  composition  in  French. 

Advanced  Course. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

A.  Scope  of  the  instruction.— At  the  end  of  the  advanced  course,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  dilBonlt 
French,  and  to  write  essays  in  French  on  subjects  connected  with  tlie  books  read  or  on  some  simple  topic ;  to  translate 
easy  English  prose,  and  to  carry  on  a  simple  conversation  in  French.  He  should  also  have  some  knowledge  of  the  works 
and  lives  of  leading  authors  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

B.  The  work  to  be  done.  -f»™« 
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Firsl  Half  (Term  VII). 

(a)  Grammar. — Special  study  of  syntax  and  construction  in  tlie  text-books  read. 

(h)  Reading  and  practice. — Literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteentii  centuries -about  four  }iundred  pages  ; 
composition  and  essays.     Letter  writing. 

Secoml  Hal/ileTm  VIII). 

(a)  Reading  and  practice. ^Literature  of  the  seventeenth  century — about  five  hundred  pages ;  reference  reading 
upon  the  lives  and  the  works  of  the  principal  writers  studied  ;  composition  and  essays.     Letter  writing. 

SCGGESTED  EE.A.DINOS. 

ELEMEXTARX  COURSE. 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  elementary  course  may  be  chosen  from  the  following  : — 

Bruno's  Le  tour  de  la  France  and  Les  enfants  patriotes  :  Daudet's  easier  short  stories  ;  Foncin's  Le  pays  de  France  ; 
Mairet's  La  tache  du  petit  Pierre,  and  L'enfant  de  la  lune ;  Hal^vy's  L'Abb6  Constantin  ;  La  Brete's  Mon  onole  et  men 
curt? ;  Erckman-Chatrian's  Madame  Th^rese  and  Le  conscrit  ;  Nodier's  Le  chien  de  Briscjuet  ;  Dumas'  La  tulipe  noire  ; 
Guerber's  La  main  malheureuse  ;  Copp(5e's  Le  Luthier  de  Cr<5mone  ;  J.  Verne's  Une  ville  flottante  and  Vingt  mille  lieues 
sous  les  mers  ;  J.  Sand's  la  petite  Fadette  ;  Malot's  Sans  famille  ;  Labiche  and  Martin's  La  poudre  aux  yeux. 

ISTEEMEDIATE  COUR.SE. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  intermediate  course  are  : — 

Schultz's  La  nauvaine  de  Colette ;  Souvestre's  Un  philosophe  sous  les  toits ;  Sandeau's  Mile,  de  la  Seiglifere ; 
M^rime's  Colomba ;  Tliiers'  Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte  ;  Sarcey's  Lc  sidge  de  Berlin  ;  Balzac's  Eugenie  Orandet  ; 
Feuillet's  Le  roman  d'un  jeune  liomme  pauvre  ;  Daudet's  Tartarin  de  Tarascon  ;  Victor  Hugo's  Quatre-vingt-treize  ;  Alfred 
de  Vigny's  Cinq-Mars  ;  Dumas'  Les  trois  mosquetaires  ;  Scribe's  La  bataille  des  dames  and  Le  verre  d'eau  ;  Labiche's  La 
grammaire  ;  Beaumarchais'  Le  barbier  de  Seville. 

ADVAN'CED   COURSE. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  advanced  course  are  : — 
Loti's  Pecheur  d'Islande  ;  Gautier's  Voyage  en  Espagne  et  Jettatura ;  Lettres  de  Madame  de  S(5vlgn6  ;  Le  Si^cle  de 
Louis  XIV  ;  Victor  Hugo's  Les   Miserables  and  Notre-Dame  de  Paris ;  Fables  de  La  Fontaine ;  Morceaux  choisis  de 
Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine. 

Syllabus  in  Spakish. 

Elementary  Course. 

FIRST  year. 

A.  The  scope  of  the  work.  At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish 
accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple  easy  sentences  taken  from  the  langiiage  of 
every-day  life,  or  based  upon  a  portion  of  the  text  read,  and  to  answer  questions  on  the  nidiments  of  the  grammar. 

B.  The  work  to  be  done. 

First  Half  (Term  III). 

(a)  Grammar. — Simple  conversation  exercises,  involving  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  articles,  nouns, 
adjectives,  pronouns  ;  the  use  of  the  three  forms  of  the  neuter  ;  adverbs  ;  simple  tenses  of  the  three  regular  conjugations. 

(h)  Reading  and  practice. — Careful  drill  in  pronunciation ;  construction  of  sentences  on  the  subject  of  the  day's 
lesson  ;  reading  of  easy  Spanish  prose — about  fifty  pages. 

(c)  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

Second  Half  (Term  IV). 

(a)  Grammar. — Conversation  exercises,  involving  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  first  term  ;  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
interjections,  complete  conjugation  of  tlie  auxiliary  verbs,  compound  forms  of  the  regular  verbs  haber,  tejier,  ser,  estar. 
Principal  tenses  of  the  most  common  irregular  verbs. 

(6)  Bea<ling  and  practice. — Construction  of  sentences  illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  the  day's  lesson ;  reading  of 
about  one  hundred  pages  of  easy  Spanish  prose. 

(c)  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

First  Half  (Term  V). 

(a)  Grammar.— Conversation  exercises,  involving  a  general  review  of  the  grammar  as  previously  studied,  including 
a  systematic  study  of  the  regular  and  irregular  verbs. 

{!/)  Reading  and  practice. — Reading  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  ordinary  Spanis(h  prose,  with 
constant  practice  in  giving  paraphrases  of  the  work  read  ;  introduction  to  Spanish  literature,  with  some  account  of  the 
authors  read  ;  easy  selections  to  be  studied  and  memorised. 

(c)  Writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

((/)  Prose  composition,  oral  and  written.     Letter  writing  ;  prose  composition  independent  of  the  text  read. 

Second  Half  (Term  VI). 
(a)  Grammar.— More  intensive  study  of  grammar  and  of  idiom. 

(fc)  Reading  and  practice.— Reading  of  about  two  hundred  pages  of  Spanish  prose  and  poetry,  with  practice  in 
giving  paraphrases  of  the  text  read  ;  additional  literary  selections  to  be  studied  and  memorised. 

(c)  Writing  Spanish  from,  dictation. 

(d)  Prose  compositions,  oral  and  written.— Letter  writing— commercial,  social.     Independent  prose  composition. 

Intermediate  Course. 

THIRD   YEAR. 


A.  The  scope  of  the  instruction.-At  the  end  of  the  intermediate  course,  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight 
ordmary  Spanish  prose  cr  simple  poetry  ;  to  translate  into  Spanish  a  connected  passage  of  English,  and  to  answer  questions 
on  the  rules  of  Syntax.     Spanish  should  be  the  medium  of  instruction. 

B.  The  woik  to  be  done. 

First  Half  (Term  VII). 

(a)  Grammar.— Passive  voice;  the  words*';  haber  used  impersonally;  peculiarities  of  the  verb;  irregular  verbs; 
peculiar  irregular  verbs  ;  irregular  past  participles.     Easy  Spanish  composition  based  on  the  day's  iesson. 

(h)  Reading  and  practice.— Reading  about  two  hundred  pages  of  easy  Spanish  prose  ;  oral  and  written  abstracts  of 
assigned  portions  of  reading  matter. 

(c)  Conversation. 

(d)  Prose  composition. 

(e)  Letter  writing. 

Second  Half  (Tarm  VIII). 

(o)  Grammar.— Conversation  exercises,  involving  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  term  ;  special  study  of 
prepositionsand  the  verbs  TO/<rarand/a/<ar;  synonyms;  idioms;  proverbs;  syntax  and  use  of  prepositions  ;  construction 
of  sentences  illustrative  of  grammatical  rules. 

{h)  Reading  and  practice.— Reading  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  easy  modern  prose:  oral  and  written 
abstracts  of  portions  of  the  text  read, 

(c)  Prose  composition.- Easy  composition,  independent  of  the  t«xt  read  ;  letter  writing. 

(d)  Conversation.  SDGaE.STEO 
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SOGGESTED  READINGS, 
ELEMENTAKY  COUKSS. 

First  Year. 

Firsb  Term. — Fontaine's  "  Dooo  Cuontos  Esoogidos";  Matzke's  "Spanish  Reader."    Second  torm.^Alarcon's  El 
Capitdn  Venono. 

Second  Year. 
First  Term.— Galdos'  Doria  Perfecta.     Second  Term. — The  same ;  Cortina'a  Modclos  para  Cartas. 

INTERMEDIATE   COURSE. 

Third  Year. 
First  Term.— Moratin's  El  si  de  las  NiiSas.     Second  Term.— Cervantes'  El  Cautivo;  Don  Quixote  (Spanish  edition). 


SYLL.\BUS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Biology. 
(Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology.) 

Syllabus  in  Biology, 
general  rkcommendations. 

As  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  each  of  the  subjects  embraced  under  biology  (botany,  zoology,  and  physiology)  can 
be  obtained  by  the  consideration  of  a  large  number  of  topics,  it  is  suggested  that  many  topics  be  studied  somewhat  briefly, 
though  it  is  important  that  a  few  typical  specimens  should  be  studied  intensively.  The  conditions  for  favourable  study  of 
some  of  the  topics  outlined  under  botany  and  zoology  vary  among  the  different  high  soliools  of  the  city,  and  vary  for  the 
same  school  at  different  seasons  ;  and  on  this  account  considerable  latitude  may  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  topics.  The 
order  of  presentation  of  the  topics  under  each  subject,  and  the  order  in  which  the  three  subjects  should  be  taught,  is  of  less 
importance  than  the  presentation  of  them  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  possible. 

In  the  study  of  botany  and  zoology  three  lines  of  work  should  be  carried  on  : — 

First. — Field  work,  including — 1.  Work  conducted  by  the  teacher  outside  the  school  building,  in  the  wooils,  fields, 
and  parks.     2.   Work  carried  on  by  the  individual  pupils,  and  reported  to  the  teacher  for  suggestions  and  assistance. 

Second. — Laboratory  work,  including — 1.  The  study  of  living  plants  and  animals  in  the  school-room.  2.  The  study 
of  prepared  specimens,  dissections,  and  microscopic  slides.  3.  The  careful  dissection  of  a  few  important  types.  4.  Careful 
drawing  and  descriptions  of  specimens  should  be  made. 

Third. — Recitation  work,  including — 1.  A  consideration  of  the  facts  observed  in  the  field  and  laboratory.  2.  A 
consideration  of  important  plants  and  animals  related  to  the  types  already  studied.  3.  A  consideration  of  the  elemenl  ary 
facts  and  principles  relating  to  the  classification  of  plants  and  animals.  4.  Written  descriptions  of  some  of  the  specimens 
studied. 

The  five  periods  per  week  given  to  biology  should  be  divided  as  nearly  equally  as  possible  between  laboratory  and 
recitation  work. 

FIRST   YEAR. 

First  Half  {Term  I). 
Botany. 

Required  topics  :  I,  II,  III,  IV.  VII.  Optional  topics  :  V,  VI.  For  first  year  pupils,  the  study  of  botany  should 
include  such  simple  chemical  and  physical  experiments  as  are  necessary  for  the  imderstanding  of  plant  life. 

I.  Seeds  and  seedlings. — Topics  :  Monocotyledons,  dicotyledons,  gymnosperms ;  kinds  of  food  stored,  determined 
by  experimental  tests  ;  conditions  of  germination  ;  the  development  of  the  elements  in  the  embryo  into  organs  of  the 
seedling. 

II.  Root. — Topics  :  General  structural  characteristics  ;  secondary  roots,  root  hairs,  root  cap,  and  growing  point  ; 
raw  food  material,  osmosis,  movements  of  sap,  storage  of  food  ;  arrangement  of  tissues. 

Ill  Shoot. — 1.  Stem.  Topics  :  external  features  ;  arrangement  of  branches  ;  modifications  in  form  to  fit  environment; 
underground  stems  ;  tissue  arrangement  in  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons  ;  functions  of  stems.  2.  bud.  Topics  : 
relation  of  buds  to  the  formation  of  branches  ;  kinds  of  buds  ;  bud  protection  ;  vernation.  3.  Leaf.  Topics  :  structure  ; 
comparison  of  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons  in  leaf  and  stem  ;  leaf  arrangement  and  light  relations ;  transpiration  ; 
raw  food  material ;  photosynthesis  ;  digestion  ;  assimilation  ;  respiration  ;  fall  of  leaf. 

IV.  Flower  and  fruit. — 1.  Flower.  Topics  :  structure  and  function  of  parts  of  the  flower  ;  adaptations  for 
pollination;  fertilisation;  principal  forms  of  inflorescence.  2.  Fruit.  Topics:  relation  of  flower  to  fruit  and  seed  ;  typical 
fruits  ;  dispersal  of  seeds. 

V.  Taxonomy. — Topics  :  familiar  types,  representing  at  least  ten  of  the  large  families  of  flowering  plants,  should  be 
selected,  and  the  characteristic  features  observed,  unessential  details  being  passed  over.  Such  work  incidentally  involves  the 
use  of  the  manual.  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  the  object  of  this  work  is  not  to  develop  complete  knowledge 
of  the  structures  of  these  groups,  but  rather  to  enable  the  student  to  recognise  important  plant  families  in  the  laboratory 
and  in  the  field. 

VI.  Cryptogams. — Topics  :  suggested  types  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  material.  The  name  of  each  type  will  itself 
suggest  the  method  of  study  to  be  followed. 

VII.  Ecology. — Topics  ;  reference  to  preceding  topics  will  make  it  clear  that  the  relation  of  plants  to  their 
environment  may  be  made  a  subject  of  frequent  and  profitable  study.  All  the  facts  learned  through  the  course  should  be 
brought  together  at  the  close  and  given  their  broadest  insigficance,  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  be  trained  in  the 
practice  of  interpreting  facts,  and  that  he  may  recognise  the  inherent  unity  of  the  science  of  botany. 

Suggested  List  of  Material  in  Botany. 

I.  Seeds  and  Seedlings. — Bean,  pea,  morning-glory,  castor  bean,  pumpkin,  barley,  sunflower,  corn,  pine,  peanut, 
Windsor  bean.  II.  Root. — Cherry,  apple,  turnip,  carrot,  parsnip,  corn,  ivy,  spiderwort,  oat,  radish,  barley,  sunflower, 
duckweed,  water-hyacinth,  willow.  III.  Shoot. — 1.  Stem.  Horse-chestnut,  beech,  hickory,  magnolia,  apple,  locust,  osage- 
orange,  cat-brier,  corn,  ivy,  grape,  woodbine,  vetch,  hop,  iris,  sedge,  potato,  hyacinth,  onion,  gladiolus.  2.  Bud.  Horse- 
chestnut,  beech,  apple,  cherry,  hickory,  magnolia,  geranium,  ailanthus,  boxelder,  butternut,  sumach,  sassafras,  bryophylhim. 
3.  Leaf.  Horse-chestnut,  hickory,  beech,  apple,  rose,  elm,  laurel,  maple,  locust,  pea,  mullein,  dandelion,  grass,  corn, 
.Solomon's  seal,  thistle,  pine,  clover,  nasturtium,  hydrangea.  India-rubber  plant,  house-leek,  loosestrife,  bed-straw,  pitcher 
plant,  sundew,  cactus,  Venus'  fly-trap.  IV.  Flower  and  Fruit. — 1.  Flower.  Trillium,  buttercup,  sweet-pea,  apple, 
cherry,  Weigela,  hepatica,  jack-in-the-pulpit,  anemone,  columbine,  narcissus,  adder's  tongue,  cinque-foil,  strawberry, 
violet,  wild  pink,  azalea,  arbutus,  cranesbill,  marsh  marigold,  blackberry,  malva  rotundifolia,  pine,  mountain  laurel, 
white  daisy,  jewel  weed,  butter  and  eggs,  ox-eye  daisy,  bachelor's  button,  evening  primrose,  mint,  golden  rod,  chrysan- 
themum, gentian,  syringa,  bouvardia,  lupine.  2.  Fruit.  Maple,  elm,  linden,  pine,  cockle-burr,  beggar's-ticks,  stick- 
tights,  dock,  chestnuts,  locust,  pea,  bean,  peanuts,  sensitive  partridge  pea,  dandelion,  milkweed,  ailanthus,  acorn,  oats, 
wheat,  monkshood,  poppy,  lotus,  witch-hazel,  garden  balsam,  fleshy  fruit.  V.  Taxonomy.  VI.  Cryptogams. — 
Pleurococcus,  H^matococcus,  SphiErella  ;  yeast ;  Bacteria  ;  Spirogyra  ;  Zygnema ;  Mucor,  Rhizopus  ;  Fucus  ;  edible  fungi 
and  fungi  injurious  to  vegetation  ;  moss,  fern,  Equisetum 
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Second  Half  (Terra  11). 

ZooLOor. 

Required  topics  :  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI.  Optional  topics  :  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII.  For  first  year  pupils  the 
study  of  zoology  and  physiology  should  include  such  simple  chemical  and  physical  experiments  as  are  necessary  tor  the 
understanding  of  animal  life. 

I.  Anthropoda. — 1.  Crustaceans.  Topics:  External  and  internal  morphology  ;  high  specialisation  in  appendages  ; 
inherent  similarity  of  parts  of  appendages  ;  development  and  metamorphosis  ;  protective  coloration  ;  economic  intetests. 
2.  Insects.  Topics :  External  morphology ;  habits  of  living  ;  metamorphosis  ;  cross  pollination  of  flowers  ;  protective 
coloration  ;  economic  entomology  ;  principles  of  classification  in  zoology,  illustrated  by  a  brief  comparison  of  insect 
orders;  distribution.     3.  Spiders.     Topics:  Structural  characteristics  ;  web  building  ;  capturing  of  prey  ;  care  of  young. 

II.  Amphibians  — Topics  :  External  and  internal  morphology ;  development  and  metamorphosis  ;  protective 
coloration  ;  habits  of  living  in  larval  and  adult  form  ;  distribution. 

III.  Coelenterata. — Topics:  Eadial  symmetry;  allttrnation  of  generations  (in  Hydrozoa) ;  formation  of  coral  (in 
Actinozoa)  :  simple  digestive  cavity  ;  budding  ;  protective  cells  ;  adaptations  to  sessile  life. 

IV.  Protozoa. — Topics:  Structure  and  activity  of  protoplasm;  ingestion;  digestion,  assimilation,  excretion, 
respiration,  locomotion,  reproduction  ;  the  cell  as  a  structural  and  a  physiological  unit. 

V.  Birds. — Topics:  External  and  internal  anatomy  ;  seasonal  colouring ;  migrations;  nest-building;  song;  care 
of  yoimg  ;  economic  relations. 

VI.  Mammals. — Topics  :  Structure  ;  specialisation  in  structure  and  in  habits  ;  instinct  and  reason  ;  care  of  young  ; 
geological  development. 

VII.  Mollusca. — Topics:  General  arrangement  of  orgms  ;  special  activities  ;  adaptation  to  surroundings  ;  economic 
importance. 

VIII.  Fishes. — Topics  :  Arrangement  of  internal  organs  ;  exoskeleton  and  endoskeleton  ;  adjustment  between 
structure  and  function  ;  distribution  ;  fishery  industry. 

IX.  Annulata. — Topics:  Bilateral  symmetry  ;  segmentation;  general  anatomy ;  activities;  regeneration ;  parasitism 
in  allied  forms  ;  economic  interests. 

X.  Echinodermata. — Topics:  Structure;  development  and  metamorphosis ;  differentiation  into  tissues  (ectoderm 
and  entoderm)  ;  habits  of  obtaining  food  ;  locomotion  ;  adaptations  for  protection. 

XI.  Porifera. — Topics:  Beginning  of  difierentiation  in  cell  structure;  sessile  habit;  incurrent  and  excurrent 
openings  ;  skeleton  ;  sexual  reproductive  cells  ;  economic  interests. 

XII.  Reptiles. — Topics:  Morphology;  exoskeleton  and  endoskeleton  ;  relationship  to  other  vertebrates  ;  harmless 
and  injurious  forms  ;  habits  ;  distribution 

KoTK. — The  material' of  the  appropriate  groups  should  be  used  for  illustrative  puri>oses  in  comparative  study  in  connection  with  human 
physiology. 

Suggested  List  of  Material  in  Zoology. 

I.  Anthropoda. — (1)  Crustaceans.  Crayfish,  lobster.  (2)  Insects.  Grasshopper,  cricket,  cockroach,  dragon  fly, 
caddis-fl}',  cicada,  plantdouse,  squash  bug,  house-fly,  mosquito,  butterfly,  moth,  beetle,  bee,  ant,  gall-fly.  (3)  Spiders. — 
Garden  spider,  house  spider.  II.  Amphibia. — Frog,  toad,  salamander.  III.  Coelenterata. — Sea-anemone,  Hydra, 
hydroid,  medusa,  Scyphozoa.  IV.  Protozoa. — Paranifecium,  Vorticella,  Stentor,  Stylonichia,  Didinium,  Euglena, 
Amoeba.  V.  Birds. — Any  bird.  VI.  Mammals. — Any  mammal.  VII.  Mollusca. — Clam,  mussel,  snail,  slug,  squid.  VIII. 
Fishes. —Any  bony  fish.  IX.  Annulata. — Earthworm,  sandworm  (Nereis).  X.  Echinodermata. — Starfish  and  sea-urchin. 
XI.  Porifera. — Grantia,  Spongilla,  commercial  sponges.     XII,  Reptiles. — Turtle,  snake,  lizard. 

Fourth  Year  (Elective). 

The  syllabus  of  the  elective  work  in  biology  for  this  year  of  the  curriculum  shall  correspond  to  the  requirements 
outlined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

PnYSioLOoy, 
Second  Half  (Term  II). 

This  subject  is  to  be  studied  during  the  term  as  part  of  the  work  in  zoology. 

I.  Introductory ;  man's  place  among  the  animals  ;  general  composition  of  the  body  ;  general  survey  of  organs  and 
tisanes. 

II.  Study  of  foods  and  nutrition  as  the  source  of  physiological  energy. 

III.  Study  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  hygiene  of  the  skeleton,  the  muscles,  the  digestive  organs,  the  circulatory 
organs,  with  the  composition  of  blood  and  lymph  ;  the  respiratory  organs  ;  the  kidneys  and  skin  ;  the  nervous  system  and 
special  senses.     Effects  upon  these  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 


SYLLABUS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  THE  CITY  OF  NEAV  YORK. 
Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Syllabus  ix  Physics. 

I.  The  general  plan  and  scope  of  the  work  in  physics,  in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school,  conforms  to  the 
syllabus  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  includes  :  — 

1.  Individual  laboratory  work  comprising  at  least  thirty-five  exercises  selected  from  a  list  of  sixty  or  more,  not  very 

different  from  the  list  given  below. 

2.  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a  basis  for  questioning  upon  the  general  principles 

of  physics  and  their  applications. 

3.  Study  of  at  least  one  standard  text  book,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and  varied  numerical  examples,  "  to 

the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  of 
elementary  physics. 

II.  So  much  of  the  syllabus  as  relates  to  mechanics  (including  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics),  and  sound,  is  designated 
as  the  work  of  the  first  half  year  (Term  V),  and  heat,  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity  as  the  work  of  the  second  half 
year  (Terra  VI). 

LIST  OP   EXPERIMENTS. 

Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics. 

1.  Weight  of  unit  volume  of  a  substance.  2.  Lifting  effect  of  water  upon  a  body  entirely  immersed  in  it.  3.  Specific 
gravity  of  a  solid  body  that  will  sink  in  water.  4.  Specific  gravity  of  a  blocK  of  wood  by  use  of  a  sinker.  .5.  Weight  of 
Water  displaced  by  a  floating  body.  6.  Specific  gravity  by  flotation  metliod.  7.  Ppeciflc  gravity  of  a  liquid— two  methods. 
8.  The  straight  lever—  first  class.  9.  Centre  of  gravity  and  weight  of  a  lever.  10.  Levers  of  the  second  and  third  classes. 
11.  Force  exerted  at  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever.  12.  Errors  of  a  spring  balance.  13.  Parallelogram  of  forces.  14.  Friction 
between  solid  bodies  on  a  level.     l,v.  Coefficient  of  friction  by  sliding  on  incline. 

Light. 
Ifi.  Use  of  photometer.     17.  Images  in  a  plare  mirror.     18.  Images  formed  by   a  convex   cylindrical  mirror. 
19.  Images  formed  l)y  a  concave  cylindrical  mirror.     20.  Index  of  refraction  of  glass.    21.  Index  <if  refraction  of  water. 
22.  Focal  length  of  a  converging  lens.     23.  Conjugate  foci  of  a  lens.     24.  Shape  and  size  of  a  real  imago  formed  by  a  lens. 
25.  V^irtual  image  formed  by  a  lens. 

Mechanics. 
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Mechanics, 

26.  Breaking-strength  of  a  wire.  27.  Comparison  of  wires  in  breaking  tests.  28.  Elasticity  :  stretching.  29. 
Elasticity  :  bonding  ;  effect  of  varying  loads.  30.  Elasticity  :  bending  ;  effect  of  varying  dimensions.  31.  Elasticity  : 
twisting.  32.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  balancing  columns.  .S3.  Compressibility  of  air  :  Boyle's  law.  34.  Density 
of  air.  35.  Four  forces  at  right  angles  in  one  plane.  36.  Comparison  of  masses  by  acceleration  test.  37.  Action  and 
reaction  :  elastic  collision.     38.   Elastic  collision  continued  :  inelastic  collision. 

Jleaf. 

39.  Testing  a  mercury  thermometer.  40.  Linear  expansion  of  a  solid.  41.  Increase  of  pressure  of  a  gas  heated  at 
constant  volume.  42.  Increase  of  volume  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  pressure.  43.  Specific  heat  of  a  solid.  44.  Latent 
heat  of  melting.     45.  Determination  of  the  dew-point.     46.  Latent  heat  of  vaporisation. 

Sound. 
47.  Velocity  of  sound.     48.  Wave-length  of  sound.     49.  Number  of  vibrations  of  a  iuaing-fork. 

Electricity  an.  I  Maijnetlsm. 

50.  Lines  of  force  near  a  bar  magnet.  51.  Study  of  a  single-fluid  galvanic  cell.  52.  Study  of  a  two-fluid  galvanic 
cell.  53.  Lines  of  force  about  a  galvanoscopo.  54.  Resistance  of  wires  by  substitution  :  various  lengths.  55.  Resistance 
of  wires  by  substitution  :  cross-section  and  multiple  arc.  5G.  Resistance  by  Wheatstone's  bridge  :  specific  resistance  of 
copper.  57.  Temperature-coefficient  of  resistance  in  copper.  58.  Battery  resistance.  59.  Putting  together  the  parts  of  a 
telegraph  key  and  sounder.  60.  Putting  together  the  parts  of  a  small  motor.  6L  Putting  together  the  parts  of  a  small 
dynamo. 

At  the  time  of  the  examination  the  candidate  must  present  a  note-book  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  steps  and  the 
results  of  his  laboratory  exercises,  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  his  teacher,  certifying  that  the  notes 
are  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.     It  should  contain  an  index  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes. 

Syllabus  in  Chemistry. 

The  course  in  chemistry  for  the  fourth  year  conforms  to  the  syllabus  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

The  following  outline  includes  only  the  indispensable  things  which  must  be  studied  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory. 
The  material  is,  for  the  most  part,  common  to  all  elementary  text-books  and  laboratory  manuals.  Each  book  makes  its 
own  selection  of  facts  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  The  order  of 
presentation  will  naturally  be  determined  by  each  teacher  for  himself. 

Outline  : — The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  preparation  and  the  recognition  of  the  following 
elements  and  their  chief  compounds  :  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  aluminium,  lead,  tin,  iron, 
manganese,  chromium. 

More  detailed  study  should  be  confined  to  the  italicised  elements  (as  such)  and  to  a  restricted  list  of  compounds, 
such  as  :  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  sulphur  dioxide,  sulphuric 
acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  sodium  hydroxide. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  (constitution  and  relation  to  animal  and  vegetable  life),  flames,  acids, 
bases,  salts,  oxidation  and  reduction,  crystallisation,  manufacturing  processes,  familiar  substances  (illuminating  gas, 
explosives,  baking  powder,  mortar,  glass,  metallurgy,  steel,  common  alloys,  porcelain,  soap). 

Combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume  ;  calculations  founded  on  these  and  Boyle's  and  Charles'  laws ; 
symbols  and  nomenclature  (with  careful  avoidance  of  special  stress,  since  these  are  non-essential);  atomic  theory,  atomic 
weights  and  valency  in  a  very  elementary  way  ;  nascent  state  ;  natural  grouping  of  the  elements  ;  solution  (solvents  and 
solubility  of  gases,  liquids  and  solids,  saturation) ;  ionization  ;  mass  action  and  equilibrium  ;  strength  (--^  activity)  of  acids 
and  bases ;  conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy  ;  chemical  energy  (very  elementary)  ;  electrolysis.  Chemical  terms 
should  be  defined  and  explained,  and  the  pupil  should  be  able  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  ideas  they  embody.  The 
theoretical  topics  are  not  intended  to  form  separate  subjects  of  study,  but  to  be  taught  ouly  so  far  .as  is  necessary  for  the 
correlation  and  explanation  of  the  experimental  facts. 

The  facts  should  be  given  as  examples  from  various  classes,  and  not  as  isolated  things.  Thus,  to  speak  of  a 
"standard  method  of  preparing  hydrogen,"  whereby  the  action  of  zinc  on  hydrochloric  acid  is  meant,  shows  narrow  and 
infertile  teaching.  It  should  be  shown  that  all  acids  are  acted  upon  by  a  certain  class  of  metals  to  produce  hydrogen. 
Examples  of  both  classes  of  metals  should  be  given  and  the  general  principles  derived.  The  reason  for  using  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  laboratory  can  then  be  stated. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate's  preparation  in  chemistry  should  include  : 

1.  Individual  laboi-atory  work,  comprising  at  least  forty  exercises  selected  from  a  list  of  sixty  or  more,  not  very 
different  from  the  list  given  below.  2.  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  nsed  mainly  as  a  basis  for 
questioning  upon  the  general  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  applications.  3.  The  study  of  at  least  one  standard  text- 
book to  the  end,  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a  comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laM-s  o| 
elementary  chemistry. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  first  half-year  (Term  VII)  should  include  a  study  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination, 
as  illustrated  by  the  non-metallic  elements  and  their  simpler  compounds.  The  second  half-year  (Term  VIII)  should 
include  a  systematic  study  of  tlio  metallic  elements,  their  compounds,  and  such  compounds  of  carbon  as  are  mentioned  in 
the  syllabus. 

The  course  in  the  second  year  (elective)  should  follow  the  general  plan  of  the  work  of  the  fourth  year,  but  the  work 
is  more  elementary  and  restricted;  it  should  include  at  least  thirty  laboratory  exercises. 

l:st  op  experiments. 

General. 

I.  Composition  of  the  atmosphere.  2.  Dissociation  of  mercuric  oxide,  and  study  of  resulting  products.  3.  Burning 
of  magnesium,  sodium  and  potassium  in  air,  and  of  iron  in  oxygen,  with  a  study  of  resulting  products.  4.  Combination  of 
substances  produced  in  (3)  with  water,  and  study  of  results.  5.  Burning  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  air ;  study  of 
products.  6.  Combination  of  substances  produced  in  (5)  with  water  ;  study  of  products.  7.  Treatment  of  substances 
resulting  from  (3)  and  (4)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  examination  of  final  products. 

Latvs  of  Gas   Volumes  and  Vapour  Tension. 
8.  Boyle's  Law.     9.  Charles'  Law.     10.  Vapour  tension  as  related  to  temperature. 

Common  Eiements  and  Compounds. 

II.  Preparation  and  study  of  oxygen.  12.  Weight  of  a  litre  of  oxygen  under  standard  conditions.  13.  Preparation 
of  hydrogen  by  action  of  sodium  on  water.  Careful  study  of  by-product.  14.  Preparation  of  hydrogen  by  zinc  and  acid. 
More  thorough  study  of  hydrogen  in  larger  quantities ;  study  of  by-product.  15.  Weight  of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  under 
standard  conditions.  (Optional  for  best  students  onl3').  16.  Proportion  by  volume  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  unite. 
(Lecture  demonstration  with  eudiometer).  17.  Proportion  by  weight  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen  combine.  18.  Study 
of  boiling  point,  freezing  point,  action  on  litnms,  and  taste  of  substance  produced  by  combining  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
19.  Electrolysis  of  water,  resulting  gases  being  accurately  measured  and  tested.  20.  Vapour  density  of  water  ;  conclusion 
as  to  formula  for  water.  (Optional  for  best  pupils).  21.  Study  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  strontium,  calcium,  and 
barium  compounds.     Detection  of  presence  of  these  metals  hy  flame  test  and  bv  snectroscope.     22.   Study  of  salts  of  cobalt, 

copper, 
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copper,  nickel,  manganese,  chromium,  iron.  Tests  for  these  metals  and  those  mentioned  in  (21)  in  unknown  rnixtures. 
'2H.  Study  of  compounds  of  aluminium,  magnesium  and  zinc.  Tests  for  these  in  mixtures  of  (21)  and  (22).  24.  Tests  for 
silver,  lead  and  bismuth  in  unknown  mixtures  of  (21),  (22)  and  (23).  25.  Tests  for  mercury  and  ansenic  in  unknown 
mixtures  of  (21),  (22),  (23)  and  (24).  26.  Preparation  and  study  of  chlorine  gas.  27.  Weight  of  a  litre  of  chlorine. 
28.  Comhnstion  of  chlorine  in  hydrogen.  29.  Preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  study  of  properties.  30.  Decomposition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  by  sodium  amalgam,  and  conclusions  as  to  percentage  composition.  Avogadro's  law. 
31.  Preparation  and  study  of  at  least  three  chlorides.  32.  Preparation  and  study  of  bromine.  33.  Preparation  of  at  least 
three  brcmiides.  34.  Preparation  and  study  of  iodine.  35.  Preparation  of  at  least  three  iodides.  .S6.  Comparative  study 
of  the  chemism  of  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  by  mutual  displacement.  37.  Study  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fluorides. 
38.  Determination  of  the  combining  proportion  of  clilorine  and  zinc,  and  of  the  atomic  weight  of  zinc.  39.  Atomic  weight 
of  zinc  from  specific  heat.  Law  of  Dulong  and  Petit.  40.  Atomic  weight  of  silver  by  displacement  of  zinc.  41.  Study  of 
forms  of  sulphur.  42.  Direct  formation  of  sulphides.  43.  Study  of  sulphurous  oxide.  44.  Preparation  of  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids.  45.  Preparation  of  at  least  two  sulphites  and  two  corresponding  sulphates.  Comparative  study  of 
these.  46.  Decomposition  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  study  of  nitrous  oxide.  47.  To  determine  the  composition  of  nitrous 
oxide.  Gay-Lussac's  Law.  48.  Preparation  and  study  of  nitric  acid.  49.  Preparation  of  three  nitrates  in  three  different 
ways.  50.  Composition  of  gas  formed  by  action  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  on  copper.  51.  Composition  of  gas  formed  by 
union  of  nitric   oxide  and  oxygen.      52.    Preparation   of   chromic   anhydride,    cliromic   acid   and   potassium   chromate. 

53.  Changing   potassium   chromate  to  potassium   bichromate  and   back  agaiu.       Oxidation  and  reduction  in  solutions. 

54.  Chromium  as  an  acid-forming  and  as  a  base-forming  element.  Preparation  of  chromium  sulphate.  55.  Preparation  of 
ferrous  and  ferric  salts. 

Carbon  and  some  Carbon  Compounds. 

56.  Product  of  burning  charcoal.  Tests.  57.  Test  for  presence  of  carbon  in  wood,  paper,  kerosene,  coal-gas,  alcohol. 
58.  Preparation  of  three  carbonates.  59.  Solubility  of  carbonates  in  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide.  60.  Effect  of  heat 
on  suspension  of  carbonates  iu  solution.  61.  Carbon  dioxide  from  fermentation.  62.  Alcohol  from  fermentation. 
63.  Preparation  of  ether  by  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.     64.  Preparation  of  alkaline  salts  of  fatty  acids,  or  soap-making. 

At  the  time  of  the  "examination  the  candidate  must  present  a  note-book  in  which  he  has  recorded  the  steps  and 
the  results  of  his  laboratory  exercises,  and  this  note-book  must  bear  the  endorsement  of  his  teacher,  certifying  that  the 
notes  arc  a  true  record  of  the  pupil's  work.     It  should  contain  an  index  of  the  exercises  which  it  describes. 


The  courses  of  study  in  the  Central  High  School,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  arc  as  follow : — 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  -SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Common  Course  of  Study  for  the  First  Year  :  Enolish,  History,  Biolooy  (every  other  D.\y) ;  Algebra,  Latin 
OR  Fkbncu  or  German  (four  or  five*  periods  a  week.) 

It  the  first  year  at  the  central  high  school  one  course  of  study  is  offered  to  all  pupils,  the  choice  of  a  course  of  study  being 
left  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  year.  In  this  Freshman  year  the  studies  are  nearly  all  required  ;  every  pupil  must 
study  English  (every  other  day),  History  (every  other  day),  Algebra  (four  or  five*  periods  a  week),  and  Biology  (every 
other  day).  Instead  of  the  Freshman  Biology  a  pupil  may  study  elementary  Physics  (four  periods  a  week),  which  usually 
comes  in  the  Sophomore  year,  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  principal.  If  a  pupil  knows  that  he  will  enter  Harvard 
College,  ho  should  substitute  Physics  for  Biology  in  this  year.  A  choice  of  foreign  languages  must  be  made  by  every 
Freshman.  Those  wlio  may  later  decide  to  prepare  for  a  higher  institution  (a  college,  technical  school,  or  a  normal  school), 
and  certainly  all  who  have  already  formed  such  intention  should  choose  Latin ;  Latin  must  be  studied  four  years  in 
preparation  for  any  advanced  study,  and  should  be  chosen,  if  at  all,  in  the  first  year.  The  modern  languages  may  be 
chosen  in  the  subsequent  years.  Those  who  intend  to  select  the  Commercial  Course  next  year  are  advised  to  take  Frencli 
or  German  instead  of  Latin.  The  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  are  selected  for  disciplinary  value  in  preparation  for  the 
studies  of  following  years.  After  the  choice  of  a  course  in  the  Sophomore  year  a  largo  liberty  in  the  election  of  studies 
is  allowed. 

The  school  work  is  divided  into  twenty-six  ijeriods  a  week.  The  above  common  course  of  study  requires  fifteen 
prepared  recitations  a  week  of  every  pupil,  and  on  alternate  weeks  sixteen  prepared  recitations.  (If  Physici  he 
substituted  for  Biology,  seventeen  prepared  recitations  will  be  required  every  week).  Eleven  or  ten  periods  respectively 
on  alternate  weeks  are  left  free  for  study  (nine  for  those  who  study  Physics). 

Pupils  who  can  comfortably  do  extra  work  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  principal,  pursue  an  elective  subject 
during  the  fir.st  year.  An  elected  subject  nmst  be  continued  througliout  the  year.  The  principal,  however,  may  require 
a  pupil  to  discontinue  an  elective  subject  provided  the  pupil  is  not  passing  in  other  studies,  and  needs  time  for  unprepared 
recitation  or  study.  The  elective  subjects  are  :  Freehand  drawing  (every  other  day).  Art  Talks  (one  period  a  week). 
Mechanical  drawing  (five  periods  a  week).  Music  (one  period  a  week).  Music  Analysis  (two  periotls  a  week),  Harmony 
(two  periods  a  week).  In  preparation  for  a  State  normal  school,  either  freehand  drawing  or  music  should  be  elected,  if 
any  extra  work  is  taken.  To  prepare  for  a  technical  school  elect  mechanical  drawing.  The  music  (1)  is  chorus  singing, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  supervisor  of  music.  The  music  analysis  (2)  is  training  in  the  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  dififerent  forms  of  composition  and  of  the  styles  of  different  composers  ;  it  is  largely  a  training  in  how  to  listen  to  music. 
No  prepared  work  is  required  in  connection  with  an  elective  subject,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Art  Talks  and  of  Harmony. 
In  the  Art  Talks  pupils  are  expected  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  material  presented  in  the  lectures.  These  lectures 
relate  to  the  work  of  various  schools  of  art. 

Harmony  consists  of  a  study  of  the  scientific  principles  of  musical  composition. 

Courses  of  Study  foe  the  Second  Year. 

At  the  close  of  the  Freshman  year  a  choice  of  the  following  courses  must  be  made  :  General,  College  Preparatory, 
and  Commercial. 

In  each  course  there  are  required  optional  and  elective  subjects. 

Pupils  shall  be  required  to  make  a  list  of  their  studies  for  the  following  year  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term 
(usually  the  first  week  of  May).  This  list  shall  be  approved  and  signed  by  the  principal  and  parent  or  guardian.  The 
minimum  number  of  recitations  a  week  for  a  Sophomore  shall  be  fifteen,  of  which  thirteen,  at  least,  must  be  prepared 
exercises.  Every  pupil  is  strongly  warned  against  the  danger  of  choosing  his  subjects  at  haphazard,  as  chance  or  caprice 
may  direct.     Students  are  to  feel  free  to  talk  with  teachers  and  principal,  who  will  gladly  give  helpful  suggestions. 

The  General  Course  is  designed  particularly  for  those  who  are  not  going  beyond  the  high  school.  Great  freedom  of 
election  is  allowed  in  this  course.  The  optional  subjects  are,  Pnysies  or  (ieometry  (4),  Latin  (5),  Greek  (4),  French  or 
German  (5),  General  History  (4),  and  Harmony  (2).  The  required  studies  are  Rhetoric  and  American  Literature  (every 
other  day),  Physics  or  (ieometry  (4). 

The  students  who  are  to  enter  a  State  normal  school  or  a  technical  school  shouUl  select  this  course.  A  pupil  who 
may  enter  a  normal  or  training  school  is  advised  to  take  Rhetoric  and  American  Literature  (5),  Latin  (5),  and  two  of  the 
following  studies  :  Geometry  (4),  Physics  (4),  General  History  (4) ;  the  one  of  these  last  three  studies  not  taken  now  should 
be  taken  the  following  year.     If  extra  work  is  possible,  elect  freehand  drawing  or  music,  or  both. 

For  a  technical  school  it  is  advised  that  Rhetoric  and  American  Literature  (oj,  Geometry  (4),  and  either  Physics  (4) 
or  a  Modern  Language  (5),  or  both,  be  taken.     Mechanical  Drawing  should  be  elected. 

The 


*  An  extra  period  of  unprepared  recitation  !i  requked  ol  those  who  for  vny  reason  full  below  the  standard  o   aitisfactor}  work  In  Algebra, 
Lfttln,  PreDch,  or  Qerman. 
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The  College  Preparatory  Course  is  designed  especially  with  a  view  to  prepare  pupils  for  literary  or  classical  courses 
in  college.  If  there  is  any  possiliility  that  a  college  course  may  be  taken  later,  select  tliis  course.  Students  should  early 
in  their  course  make  a  study  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college  they  expect  to  enter.  It  is  very  important 
that  the  choice  of  college  be  made  early.  The  required  studies  of  this  course  are  Rhetoric  (every  other  day),  Latin  (5), 
Geometry  (4).  In  preparation  for  the  colleges  for  young  men  Greek  should  be  elected  (4).  Candidates  for  colleges  which 
recjuire  three  foreign  languages  may  find  it  necessary  to  begin  the  study  of  two  foreign  languages  this  year.  Five  periods 
each  of  Fieneh  and  German  are  offered.  In  preparation  for  the  colleges  for  women,  choice  may  be  made  between  three 
years'  study  of  Greek,  French,  or  German,  according  to  the  course,  either  classical  or  literary,  that  they  wish  to 
enter  upon. 

Eleotives  for  both  the  above  courses  are  the  same  :  Freehand  Drawing  (every  other  day),  Art  Talks  (1),  Mechanical 
Drawing  (5),  Music  Analysis  (2),  Music  (1),  and  Harmony  (2). 

The  Connnercial  Course  is  designed  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  business  life.  The  course  is 
not  an  easy  one.  The  required  subjects  are  :  English  (D)  ;  Civics  (every  other  day) ;  "Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice 
(5J,  or  ".Stenography  (5)  and  Typewriting  (every  other  day)  ;  Business  Correspondence  (1)  and  Commercial  Arithmetic  (3) ; 
Penmanship  and  Spelling  (every  other  day).  Students  of  this  course  are  allowed  less  freedom  of  election,  in  order  that 
they  may  thoroughly  master  the  branches  necessary  to  a  proper  preparation  for  business  life.  Elective  subjects  are  to  be 
taken  only  in  rare  cases.  These  elective  subjects  are:  French  or  German  (5),  General  History  (4),  Freehand  Drawing  (every 
other  day).  Art  Talks  (1),  Music  Analysis  (2),  Music  (1),  and  Harmony  (2). 

Courses  of  Study  for  the  Third  Year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term  (usually  the  first  week  of  May)  pupils  shall  be  required  to  make  a  list  of  their 
studies  for  the  following  year.  This  list  shall  be  approved  and  signed  by  the  principal  and  the  parent  or  guardian.  The 
minimum  number  of  recitations  a  week  for  a  Junior  sliall  be  sixteen,  of  which  fourteen,  at  least,  must  be  prepared 
exercises. 

In  the  General  Course  English  Literature  (5)  is  the  required  subject.  The  optional  subjects  are  :  Chemistry  (4), 
Higher  Algebra  and  Solid  (Jeometry  (5),  Latin  (5),  Greek  (5),  French  or  German  (4  or  5),  Modern  History  (4),  Freehand 
Drawing  (5 — double  periods).  Mechanical  Drawing  (n — double  periods),  and  Harmony  (2). 

In  selection  of  subject.?  the  student  is  strongly  advised  to  continue  the  branches  pursued  in  the  Sophomore  year. 
Juniors  who  need  guidance  are  to  consult  their  parents,  their  recitation  and  room  teachers,  and  the  principal.  In  special 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  principal  to  refuse  to  approve  the  choice  made. 

Those  students  wlio  are  fitting  for  a  technical  school  are  advised  to  take  College  Literature  (every  other  day).  Higher 
Algebra  and  Solid  Geometry  (5),  French  or  German  (4  or  5),  (or,  if  begun  in  Sophomore  year,  a  continuation  of  the  same 
language).  A  second  Modern  Language  may  be  taken,  or  Chemistry  (4).  Mechanical  Drawing  (5)  may  be  elected.  At  the 
time  of  deciding  on  your  list  of  studies,  make  a  list  of  subjects  in  which  preliminary  examinations  are  to  be  taken  the 
following  June.  Algebra,  Plane  (ieometry,  Solid  Geometry,  and  either  French  or  German,  may  weil  bo  passed  off  at  the 
preliminary  examination.     American  History  may  be  reviewed  and  passed  off  also. 

Those  who  are  fitting  themselves  for  a  State  normal  school  are  advised  to  take  College  Literature  (every  other  day), 
Chemistry  (4),  Latin  or  a  Modern  Language  (5),  Freehand  Drawing  or  Music,  or  both.  American  and  English  History 
should  be  reviewed.  Determine  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  studies  which  you  intend  to  offer  for  admission  to  a  State 
normal  school. 

The  College  Preparatory  Course  requires  of  everyone  College  Literature  (every  other  day),  Latin  (5),  Higher  Algebra 
(every  other  day),  Ancient  History  (every  other  day),  and  either  Greek  (5)  or  French  or  German  (5). 

Those  who  are  going  to  Harvard  are  'advised  to  take  Harvard  Physics  this  year,  if  it  is  offered  ;  if  not,  or  if  the 
candidate's  programme  of  study  will  not  allow  it,  Solid  Geometry  may  be  taken.  Candidates  for  both  Yale  and  Harvard 
are  advised  to  take  preliminary  examinations  in  June  of  this  year.  Lists  of  subjects  for  preliminary  examinations  should 
be  made  out  and  submitted  to  the  principal  before  making  out  a  list  of  studies  for  the  Junior  year. 

Admission  to  Harvard  College  may  be  according  to  four  plans,  but  candidates  are  advised  to  select  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing plans:  (a)  All  the  elementary  studies,  and  at  least  tivo  advanced  studies,  (b)  All  the  elementary  studies  except  either 
German  or  French,  and  at  least  three  advanced  studies.  Preliminary  examinations  are  usually  taken  in  elementary  (4reek, 
elementary  Latin,  either  beginning  French  or  German,  History  of  (jreece  and  Rome,  Algebra,  and  Harvard  Physics.  Plane 
Geometry  is  reviewed  in  the  Senior  year,  and  may  well  be  left  for  the  final  examination.  The  advanced  studies  usually 
offered  are  Latin  and  Greek,  and,  in  case  a  third  is  required,  an  advanced  Modern  Language  may  be  taken,  or  (Jreek  and 
Latin  Composition.     Trigonometry  and  Solid  Geometry  may  be  offered  as  one  of  the  advanced  studies,  or  as  an  "extra." 

For  Yale,  preliminary  examinations  are  usually  taken  in  English  (a)  (College  Literature  of  Junior  year),  Xenophon, 
Roman  History,  Greek  Grammar,  Algebra  (a)  and  (b),  Ciesar  and  Nepos,  Cicero,  Greek  History,  Latin  Grammar,  Ovid  at 
sight,  Greek  at  sight.  (See  Yale  catalogue.)  Final  examinations  would  be  taken  a  year  later  in  :  Greek  Composition, 
Virgil  and  Prosody,  English  (b),  Homer,  Geometry  (a)  and  (b),  Latin  Composition,  French  or  German. 

Candidates  for  Amherst  College,  classical  course,  are  advised  and  encouraged  by  the  college  authorities  to  take 
either  French  or  German  in  addition  to  the  language  work  in  Latin  and  Greek  that  is  required.  Brown  University 
requires  this. 

Candidates  for  Wellesley  College  must  apply  one  year  before  entering.  It  is  wise  to  do  this  for  entrance  to  Mt. 
Holyoke  and  Smith  College. 

The  usual  electives  are  offered  in  both  the  above  courses,  and,  in  addition.  Cooking  (Fridays,  1'15-3'15),  which 
counts  as  one  recitation  in  making  up  the  programme. 

The  Commercial  Course  requires  English  and  Literature  (4)  ;  Economics  (every  other  day)  ;  Advanced  Bookkeeping 
and  Banking  (5),  or  Stenography  (5)  and  Typewriting  (5)  ;  Office  Work  and  Correspondence  (2; ;  Commercial  Law  and 
Commercial  Geography  (4) ;  Penmanship  (1).     The  electives  are  Chemistry,  BVench  or  (ierman.  Modern  History. 

Courses  of  Stuby  for  the  Fourth  Year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term  (usually  the  first  week  of  May)  pupils  shall  be  required  to  make  a  list  of  their 
studies  for  the  following  year.  This  list  shall  be  approved  and  signed  by  the  principal  and  tlie  parent  or  guardian.  The 
minimum  number  of  recitations  a  week  for  a  Senior  shall  be  seventeen,  of  which  fifteen,  at  least,  must  be  prepared 
exercises. 

The  General  Course  requires  English  Literature  of  everyone.  The  optional  subjects  are  :  Advanced  Biology  (4), 
Advanced  Physics  (4),  Advanced  Chemistry  (4),  Astronomy  and  Physiography  (4),  Political  Science  (4),  Mathematical 
Reviews  (21),  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  (ieometry  (5),  Latin.  French,  or  German  (5),  Freehand  Drawing  (5)  (double 
periods).  Mechanical  Drawing  (.5)  (double  periods),  and  Harmony  (2). 

The  candidates  for  a  technical  school  are  advised  to  take  College  Literature  and  Mathematical  Reviews,  to  continue 
the  Modern  Language  already  begun,  and  to  begin  a  second  language,  unless  two  languages  have  already  been  pursued  ; 
to  elect  Mechanical  Drawing  and  to  review  American  History.  In  some  cases  it  might  be  desirable  to  take  Trigonometry 
and  Analytical  Geometry  (5). 

Candidates  for  a  State  normal  school  should  take  College  English  .and  Mathematical  Reviews  (,5),  Political  Science  (4), 
Astronomy  and  Physiography  (4),  possibly  a  foreign  language,  and  Freehand  Drawing  or  Music,  or  both. 

Tlie  College  Preparatory  Course  requires  College  English  and  Mathematical  Reviews  (5),  Latin  (5),  and  a  third  year 
of  Greek  or  of  a  Modern  Language  (5).  Advanced  Physics  (4),  and  Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry  (5)  are  also 
offered. 

For  several  of  the  colleges  one  year  of  Modern  Language  is  required,  in  addition  to  the  two  ancient  languages. 

Candidates  for  Vassar  should  review  thoroughly  American  and  English  History  ;  for  Cornell,  Physiology  and  American 
and  English  History  ;  for  Mt.  Holyoke,  Botany  and  Physics.  The 


►  Both  may  be  taken,  and,  if  any  eitra  work  is  clone,  this  is  advised. 
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The  courses  of  study  in  the  Detroit  High  Schools, — three  in  numher — and  a  description  of  the 
courses  are  as  follow  : — 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  DETROIT  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


9B. 


9  A. 


10  B. 


11  B. 


EsoLisn  (1) 4 

ALOHBRA  (1)     ....5 
HiSTORT  (1) 4 


Ekolisii  (2)  . 
Algebra  (2)  . 

HlSTORV  (2)   . 


..4 
..6 
..4 


ES0UBII(3). 


EXOLISH  (4,)    . 

Algebra  (3)  . 


Latin  (I) 5 

French  (1)  6 

German  (1) 5 


Oeofraphy  (1)    . .  4 
Book-keeping(l)  6 


Drawing  (1) 


...6 


Latin  (2)  " 6 

French  (2) 5 

Gennan  (2)   ....  5 


Geography  (2) . .  4 
Book-keeping  (2)5 

Drawing  (2) 5 


Arithmetic  (1)..6 
Hi8torj(3)    4 

Latin  (3)    6 

French  (3) 5 

German  (3)    ....  5 


Botany  (1) !> 

Zoology  (1)    ....6 

Book-keeping  (3)  5 

Phonography  (1)5 
Drawing  (3) 5 


History  (4)    4 

Latin  (4)    6 

French  (4) 5 

German  (4)  ....5 
Greek  (1)   5 

Botany  (2) 5 

Zoology  (2)  ....5 
Physioioj,'y  ....  5 
Book-keeping  (4)  5 

Phonography  (2)  5 
Drawing  (4)  ....  5 


ENaLiBii(5) 2 

Geometet  (1) 5 


History  (5) 4 

Latin  (5) 5 

French  (5)  5 

German  (5) 5 

Greek  (2) 5 

Gennan(la)    ....5 
French  (la) 5 

Chemistry  (1)..  ..."J 
Typewriting  (1)..2J 
Com.  Geog.  or 

Civics  5 

Phonography  (3)  2J 


ENOLlsn  (6) 2 

Geometrv  (2) 5 


History  (6) 4 

Latin  (6) 5 

Frendi  (C)  5 

Gennan  (6) 5 

Greek  (3) 5 

Gennan  (2a)  ...  .5 
French  (2a) 5 

Chemistry  (2). . .  .5 
Typewriting  (2).. 2} 
Com.  Law  (5) 6 

Phonography  (4)  2^ 


Ekolisii  (7) 2 

PnTSlC8(l) 5 

Geometry  (3) 2  J 

Histor5'(7) 4 

Latin  (7)  5 

Frencli  (7)   5 

Gennan  (7) 5 

Greek  (4) 5 

German  (3a)    5 

French  (3a) 6 

Literature  (1) 4 

Economics (1). . .  .5 

Phonography  (6)  2J 


Esglish(8) 2 

PUYSICS(2)    6 

Trigonometry  (1)  4 

History  (8) 4 

Algehra(4) 2J  ; 

Latin  (8) 5    i 

French  (8)  .'. 

German  (8) :- 

Greek  (5) 

German  (4a)   ....  5 
French  (4a) 5 

Literature  (2) 4 

Reviews  5 

Phonography  (G)  1^ 


The  number  of  hours  required  for  graduation  is  142. 

The  subjects  printed  in  small  capitals,  making  a  total  of  67  hours,  are  required.  From  the  optional  studies  75  hours 
must  be  elected. 

Students  preparing  for  college  should  arrange  their  work  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission. 

Students  electing  a  study  running  through  a  year  must  complete  the  year's  work  in  that  study  before  any  credit 
is  given. 

The  number  in  parenthesis,  following  the  name  of  each  study,  indicates  the  number  of  the  course  in  that  study. 

The  number  opposite  the  name  of  the  study,  at  the  right  of  the  column,  indicates  the  number  of  recitations  per 
week,  in  that  study. 

Desckiption  of  the  Coukses. 

mathematics. 

Alyeh-a, 

Course  (1). — This  course  involves  work  in  the  four  fundamental  operations,  simple  equations  and  problems  not 
involving  fractions,  factoring,  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common  multiple  by  one  method  only,  and  the  five 
reductions  of  fractions.  Some  effort  is  made  to  sketch  in  broad  and  simple  lines  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  algebra  from  earliest  times.  One  constant  aim  of  this  course  is  to  make  the  pupil  see  how  one  subject 
grows  from  a  preceding,  and  to  encourage  him  to  use  facts  already  in  his  possession  in  the  solution  of  the  new  or  unknown. 
This  ability  to  attack  the  unknown  is  considered  one  the  surest  signs  that  a  pupil  is  not  doing  work  mechanically.  Great 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  factoring  as  forming  an  indispensable  foundation  for  all  successful  work  in  the 
following  courses. 

Course  (2). — Finish  subject  of  fractions.  Tliis  course  involves  the  study  of  fractional  equations,  elimination, 
involution,  evolution,  theory  of  exponents,  radicals,  and  equations  involving  radicals.  The  two  most  difficult  parts  of 
this  course  are  "theory  of  exponents "  and  radicals.  In  these  much  effort  is  put  forth  to  make  tlie  student  see  for  himself 
the  necessity  of  extending  our  idea  of  exponent  to  include  all  possible  forms  ;  also  to  prove  that  all  laws  governing  the 
use  of  positive  integral  exponents  apply  as  well  to  other  exponential  forms.  It  is  desirable  that  in  this  course  much 
facility  should  be  acquired  in  the  use  of  radicals. 

Course  (4). — Two  and  a  half  liours. 

Course  (5). — Two  and  a  half  hours. 

Part  of  the  work  of  these  courses  is  a  review,  with  more  attention  to  the  demonstration  of  principles  and  a  fuller 
treatment  of  the  subjects  studied  than  is  given  in  the  earlier  courses.  The  aim  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  readiness 
in  the  use  of  algebraic  processes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  some  training  in  mathematical  reasoning. 

Course  (4)  begins  with  factoring,  and  extends  through  the  theory  of  exponents.  i 

Course  (5)  begins  with  radicals,  and  concludes  with  the  binomial  theorem. 

Trir/onometry. 

Trigonometry.  Course  (1).  Four  hours. — This  course  is  a  study  of  plane  trigonometry,  including  the  analytical 
treatment  of  functions  of  angles  and  the  solution  of  triangles.     Text-book,  Plane  Trigonometry — Lyman  and  Goddard. 

Aritlunetic. 

This  subject  is  intended  to  furnish  work  in  numbers  necessary  for  admission  to  eitlier  college  or  scientific  school,  or 
tor  entrance  into  business.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  algebra  is  assumed  to  have  been  acquired  by  the  student.  The 
principles  of  arithmetical  operations  are  expounded,  as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of  literal  analysis. 

Course  (1). — "Hints  and  Definitions"  on  fundamental  principles— note-book  work;  analytic  work  in  fractions, 
decimals,  measures,  denominate  numbers,  metric  system,  involution  and  evolution,  mensuration  through  plane  figures. 

Course  (2). — Percentage,  interest,  discount,  exchange,  equation  of  payments,  stocks  and  bonds,  ratio  and  proportion, 
partnership,  progressions,  mensuration  through  solids. 

Geometry, 

The  work  of  geometry  covers  Milne's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  Five  lessons  per  week  during  three  semesters  are 
devoted  to  it.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  includes  Books  I,  II,  and  III ;  and  in  the  second  semester  plane  geometry  is 
completed.  The  third  semester  is  devoted  to  solid  geometry,  including  spherical  geometry.  Tlie  immediate  object  of  the 
course  is  to  train  the  pupil  to  follow  and  reproduce  rigid  demonstrations  of  the  propositions  given  in  the  hook,  and  to  apply 
these  in  the  solution  of  a  large  number  ot  original  exercises,  including  the  demonstration  of  new  theorems,  constructions, 
and  the  solution  of  problems  of  mensuration.  Educationally,  the  aim  of  the  work  is  to  develop  in  the  pupil  as  much 
power  as  possible  in  close  and  continued  reasoning. 


Phyniography. 

Course  (1).— The  following  subjects  are  taken  up  the  first  semester:—!.  The  earth  as  a  globe— form,  size,  and 
motions.  2.  General  circulation  of  winds  ;  study  of  pilot  charts,  weather  maps,  and  weather  prediction.  3.  Waves,  tides, 
currents. 

Course  (2). — Thi."!  course  is  the  continuation  of  that  given  the  first  semester.  It  consists  of  recitations,  laboratory, 
and  field  work.  The  subjects  treated  are  the  following  : — 1.  Physical  features  of  the  lands.  2.  Classification  of  land  forms. 
Forms  due  to  movement  of  the  earth's  crust.  Processes  of  land  sculpture.  Stages  of  sculpture,  young,  mature,  and  old 
forms.     3.  Geographical  control  of  the  distribution  of  jilants  and  animals.     4.  Geographical  factors  in  the  history  of  man. 

Siology. 


Biology, 

To  become  more  familiar  with  living  things,  their  part  and  place  in  nature,  to  cultivate  habits  of  careful  observation, 
reflection,  and  inference,  these  are  the  two  main  objects  in  the  teaching  of  the  biological  studies — botany,  zoology,  and 
physiology.  They  come  regularly  in  the  second  year  of  the  High  School  course.  One  year  of  botany,  one  year  of  zoology, 
and  one  half-year  of  physiology  are  offered.  It  is  desirable  to  elect  a  whole  year  of  botany  or  zoology ;  but  the  first  course 
in  each  subject  may  be  taken,  both  being  equivalent  to  a  year's  work.  For  each  course  there  is  the  equivalent  of  two 
recitation  hours  daily  during  the  semester.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  in  laboratory  rooms,  but  whenever  the 
season  is  favourable  field  excursions  are  planned,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  student  in  contact  with  plants  in  their 
natural  surroundings.  Each  student  is  provided  with  specimens  for  study,  and  a  set  of  directing  questions  to  lead  him  to 
the  observation  of  important  facts  Tliese,  with  tlie  conclusions  drawn  from  them,  are  embodied  in  descriptions  and 
illustrated  with  drawings.  When  the  study  of  a  subject,  or  several  related  subjects,  is  completed,  recitations  are  held  for 
better  understanding  the  underlying  principles.  In  each  subject  experiments  are  made  from  which  the  student  infers  the 
life  processes  going  on  in  the  organs  of  plants  and  animals.  Besides,  experiments  are  found  valuable  for  training  and  for 
impressing  facts  and  principles. 

BOTANY. 

Course  (1)  takes  up  the  life-history  of  seed  plants.  It  usually  begins  with  the  study  of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  to 
familiarise  the  student  with  the  simplest  notions  of  plant  organs.  As  flowers  are  more  abundant  in  autumn  than  later  in 
the  semester,  these  are  first  taken  up,  and  then  some  common  plants  aie  traced,  principally  to  convey  the  idea  of  relation- 
ship among  plants,  and  to  give  the  student  a  chance  to  learn  about  the  local  flora.  The  fruit  follows  as  the  ripened  parts 
of  the  flower.  The  next  in  order  are  seeds,  seedlings,  roots,  stems,  buds,  branches,  and  leaves,  thus  returning  to  the  flower 
that  part  of  the  life-history  of  the  plant  from  whicli  the  start  was  made.  Tlie  latter  is  very  nearly  the  order  for  the  second 
semester,  as  wild  flowers  are  abundant  towards  its  close.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  see  as  much  as  possible  with 
unaided  eyes,  before  using  either  magnifier  or  microscope.  The  latter  is  not  used  individually  by  students  in  this  course, 
but  on  occasion  they  are  shown  characteristic  plant  cells  under  the  compound  microscope. 

Course  (2)  includes  a  brief  review  of  Course  (I),  after  which  the  study  is  pursued  mainly  with  the  compound 
microscope,  taking  up  the  following  subjects:  The  cell,  cell  contents,  cell  divisions,  and  cell  combinations  or  tissues.  Then 
the  structure  and  life  habits  of  the  lower  forms  of  plants  are  studied  from  the  unicellular  through  more  complex  forms, 
using  the  representative  types  of  algae,  bacteria,  fungi,  mossworts,  mosses,  and  ferns.  This  brings  out  the  relation  of  the 
lower  groups  of  plants  to  the  flowering  plants  which  were  studied  in  Course  (1).  A  special  feature  of  this  course  is  the 
field  work. 

ZOOLOOT. 

The  two  courses  in  Zoology  are  not  numerically  indicated,  but  are  known  as  Invertebrate  and  Vertebrate  courses, 
each  giving  five  hours'  credit.  The  Invertebrate  course  begins  in  September.  Animals  without  backbones  are  studied  in 
regard  to  habits,  homes,  general  structure,  uses  of  organs,  means  of  protection,  and  adaptation  to  their  environment.  The 
Vertebrate  course  is  taken  up  in  February,  and  the  backboned  animals  are  studied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  invertebrates. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  dissecting  and  compound  microscopes,  which  are  used  in  both  courses  when- 
ever needed.  Aquarium  and  field  study  form  part  of  the  work.  Recitations  are  supplemented  by  occasional  reports  from 
diflerent  pupils  on  zoological  topics. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

The  course  in  Physiology  includes  the  study  of  cells,  tissues,  muscles  and  their  control  (something  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  skeleton),  blood  corpuscles,  circulation,  then  the  circulation  as  seen  in  some  animal  under  the  microscope  ; 
respiration,  ventilation  and  heating,  dust  and  bacteria  (hygiene) ;  excretion  ;  foods  and  digestion  ;  what  to  do  in  ordinary 
accidents.  The  study  of  each  of  these  subjects  is  supplemented  by  laboratory  work,  parallel  with  them.  Heretofore, 
about  half  of  the  course  has  been  experimental.  While,  primarily,  it  is  the  learning  of  functions,  as  one  of  the  biological 
sciences,  physiology  is  taught  as  much  for  discipline  as  for  the  use  it  may  be. 

CHEMISTRY. 

This  st\uly  is  taken  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  liigh  scliool  course  ;  that  is,  in  the  Eleventh  Grade. 
It  is  intended  that  each  student  electing  the  subject  shall  pursue  it  for  one  year.  Three  periods  are. given  to  recitations, 
and  two  double  periods  to  laboratory  work  each  week.  Much  of  the  laboratory  work  is  quantitative  in  character.  There 
are  two  courses,  each  extending  through  a  half  year. 

Course  (1).  This  course  includes  a  study  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  aud  its  oxides,  union  by  weight  and  volume, 
laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions,  carbon  and  its  oxides,  and  the  electro-chemical  relation  of  elements.  The 
general  characteristics  of  acids,  salts,  and  bases  are  taken  up,  and  each  of  the  more  important  acids  and  alkali  bases  is 
studied.  The  chemistry  of  the  atmosphere,  of  water,  and  of  the  flame  receives  especial  attention.  The  course  ends  with 
a  study  of  the  elements  of  the  halogen  group. 

"Course  (2).  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  (1),  but  is  more  rigidly  quantitative,  the  students  making  use  of 
fine  chemical  balances.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  laws  of  volumetric  proportions,  vapour  density,  and  equivalent  weights. 
A  brief  study  of  tlie  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the  periodic  system  and  dissociation  is  attempted  and  a  survey  by  families  of 
the  more  common  elements  is  nude.     The  course  is  concluded  by  about  six  weeks  of  work  in  qualitative  analysis. 

PHYSICS. 

Physics  is  pursued  throughout  the  last  j'car  of  the  high  school  course,  being  required  of  all  students  for  graduation. 
Four  recitation  poriods  are  given  to  class-room  work,  and  one  double  period  to  laboratory  work  each  week.  Much  of  the 
laboratory  work  is  done  in  the  afternoon  out  of  regular  school  hours.  About  forty  laboratory  exercises  of  quantitative 
character  are  attemijted  during  the  year.  Carhart  and  Chute's  Physics  and  Adams'  Physical  Laboratory  Manual  are  the 
text-books  used.     There  are  two  courses,  each  extending  through  a  half  year. 

Course  (1)  comprises  the  subjects  :  Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics  of  Solids,  Mechanics  of  Fluids  and  Heat. 

Course  (2)  covers  the  subjects  :  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Sound  and  Light. 

LAXHUAfiES. 
GREEK. 

Outline  of  the  work  done  in  Greek  : — 

Course  (1). — White's  First  Greek  Book  (42  lessons).     Moss's  Greek  Reader. 

Course  (2). — White's  First  Greek  Book  (completed).     Moss's  Greek  Reader. 

Course  (3). — Xenophon's  Anabasis  (through  book  2,  chapter  2).  Woodruff  (prose  work  corresponding  to  the  reading 
in  Xenophon). 

Course  (4). — Xenophon's  Anabasis  (through  book  4  ;  much  of  the  last  book  at  sight.  Woodruff  (through  exercise 
127,  and  selections  from  that  portion  based  on  book  3  of  Xenophon).  A  thorough  review  of  Goodwin's  Grammar 
accompanies  the  reading  of  Xenophon. 

Course  (5). — Seymour's  Homer's  Iliad  (books  1,  2,  3  and  6).     Greek  prose  competition  once  a  week  (Higlay). 

LATIN. 

<        Outline  of  the  work  done  in  Latin  ; — 

Course  (1). — The  first  forty  chapters  of  Bellum  Helveticum. 

Course  (2). — Bellum  Helveticum  through  indirect  questions. 

Course  (3). — Csesar,  book  1  (Helvetian  War),  book  2.  Daily  prose  work  based  on  selected  portions  of  the  text  read. 
The  principles  of  syntax  especially  emphasised  are  :  participles,  gerund,  gerundi\e,  supine,  infinitive — in  all  its  uses — 
pure  purpose  clauses,  subordinate  clauses  in  indirect  discourse  (connected  prose),  nhi  and  cuj(}  ^^piporal  clauses,  partitive 
genitive,  dative  of  purpose,  passive  periphrastic  with  the  dative  of  agent. 
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Course  (4). — Caisar,  Books  3  and  4,  and  sight  reading  in  portions  of  the  remaining  books.  Cicero  (the  first  oration 
against  Catiline).  Prose  work  as  in  course  3,  the  principles  of  grammar  most  emphasised  being  :  review  of  all  uses  of  the 
infinitive  constructions,  ablative  of  specification,  ablative  of  quality,  dative  with  compounds,  and  with  adjectives, 
subjunctive  of  ])urpose  (including  substantive  clauses),  subjunctive  of  characteristic,  qui  causal  and  concessive,  deliberative 
subjunctive,  result  clauses  (all  varieties). 

Course  (5). — Cicero,  second,  third,  and  fourth  orations  against  Catiline  and  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  Law. 
Prose  composition,  illustrating  the  following  points  of  syntax  ;  conditions,  wishes,  exhortations,  commands,  prohibitions, 
and  deliberative  subjunctive. 

Course  (6). — Ovid  (1,500  lines).     Cicero,  the  oration  for  the  poet  Archias. 

Course  (7). — Virgil's  Jineid,  first  three  books.  Tho  first  twenty  lessons  in  Jones'  Exercises  in  Latin  Proso 
Composition,  with  connected  prose  work  in  addition. 

Course  (8). — \'irgirs  .Eneid,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books.  C.tsar,  Book  1,  chapters  30-54.  Sight  reading.  The 
last  twenty  lessons  in  Jones'  Exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

GF.r.MA.V. 

For  all  classes  :  — 

1.  Constant  drill  in  German  pronunciation  and  in  the  idiomatic  use  of  words  and  sentences. 

2.  All  written  exercises  in  (ierman  script. 

3.  Memorising  of  select  passages  from  prose  and  poetry. 

4.  Sight  reading  and  dictation  according  to  time. 

5.  Study  of  geography  and  history  referred  to  in  German  readers. 
C.  Comparative  study  of  English  and  German. 

7.  Daily  blackboard  w^ork. 

A.  —  Two  Years'  Course. 

Course  (la). — Three  lessons  a  week  in  grammar  and  translation  ;  two  lessons  in  reading  and  conversation.  Thomas' 
German  Grammar  :  The  articles,  noun,  adjective,  pronouns,  numerals.  Tlie  verb  :  Formation  of  tenses,  auxiliaries  of 
tense,  weak  conjugation  of  the  verb.  Word  order.  All  exercises  translated,  (ierman  reader  :  Seligmann's  Altes  und 
Neues.  Conversation  :  Easy  questions  on  the  story  read  to  be  answered  in  German  ;  conversational  exercises  with  new 
words  and  idioms  given  in  grammar.     Written  exercises,  three  to  five  times  a  week. 

Course  {'2a.).  Two  or  three  lessons  a  week  in  grammai',  and  respectively  as  many  reading  lessons.  Thomas' 
German  Granmiar.  Review  of  subjects  studied  iu  Course  (la).  New  :  Strong  conjugation  of  verbs. — Principal  parts  of  all 
strong  verbs,  modal  auxiliaries. — Passive  voice.  P>eflexive,  impersonal,  compound  verbs. — Special  attention  paid  to 
subjunctive. — The  particles. — All  exercises  translated.  Written  exercises  three  times  a  week.  Composition:  Selections 
from  Harris'  German  composition.  Part  II.  Reading  :  Super's  Reader.  Von  Hillern's  Hiiher  als  die  Kirehe.  Conversa- 
tion ;  In  connection  with  each  reading  lesson,  extemporaneous  talks  on  some  liistorical  subject. 

(bourse  (3a). — Three  lessons  in  reading  and  conversation;  two  lessons  a  week  in  grammar  and  composition. 
Thomas'  (German  Grammar.  Syntax  :  The  articles,  noun,  adjective,  and  pronouns.  Review  of  the  corresponding  lessons 
in  Part  I.  German  Composition:  Selections  from  Harris'  composition  ;  three  written  exercises  a  week.  Reader  ;  Dahn's 
Ein  Kampfum  Rom. 

Course  (4a)  — Four  lessons  a  week  in  reading  and  conversation  ;  one  lesson  in  grammar  and  prose.  Thomas'  German 
Grammar.  S3'ntax  :  The  verb,  with  special  attention  to  the  subjunctive. — The  particles. — Formation,  combination,  and 
order  of  words.  Composition:  Selections  from  .lagemann's  German  Prose  Composition,  with  a  systematic  comparativo 
study  of  English  and  German.  Reading  ;  Schiller's  W'ilhelm  Tell.  Hauffs  Lichtenstein.  Careful  study  of  historical 
references.  Schiller's  life  and  works  in  connection  with  a  general  study  of  German  literature.  All  lessons  conducted  in 
German.     Two  v.Titten  exercises  a  week,  one  translation  and  one  essay  on  Maria  Stuart. 

B. — Four  Yaars'  Course. 

Course  (I). — Grammar:  Harris'  German  lessons  (3  or  4  lessons  a  week).  The  articles — The  verb:  Auxiliaries  of 
tense— weak  and  strong  conjugation.  The  noun — pronouns — prepositions. — Word  order.  All  English  and  German 
exercises  translated.  Reader  :  Guerber's  Miirchen.  Part  I.  Frequent  conversational  exercises.  Written  exercises  three 
or  four  times  a  week. 

Course  (2). — Grammar:  Harris'  German  lessons.  Review.  New:  The  adjective,  numerals,  pronouns,  prepositions. 
Word  order  completed.  Uses  of  the  subjunctive  and  conditional.  All  exercises  translated.  Written  exorcises  three  times 
a  week.  Reader  :  Stein's  Geschichten  vom  Rhein.  Guerber's  Miirchen.  Part  II.  Drill  in  speaking  German,  using  all 
new  words  and  idioms. 

Course  (3).  Grammar:  (Two  lessons  a  week).  Thorough  review  of  subjects  taken  in  classes  1  and  2.  New: 
Separable — inseparable — reflexive — impersonal  verbs — passive  voice — modal  auxiliaries — adverbs — conjunctions.  Com- 
position :  .Selections  from  Bernhardt's  German  Prose  Composition.  Written  German  exercises  three  times  a  week. 
Reading  :  Storm's  Immensce.  Brandt's  German  Reader.  German  spoken  during  all  these  lessons  and  as  much  as  possible 
in  reading  the  German  lessons  in  Bernhardt's. 

Course  (4). — Harris'  Grammar:  General  review  and  principal  parts  of  all  strong  verbs  (one  lesson  a  week).  Com- 
po.sition  :  Two  lessons  a  week  in  Poll's  German  Composition.  Reader  ;  .lewett's  German  Reader  (two  lessons).  Historical 
selections. — Leander's  Triiumereien.     Conversation  with  all  rcailing  lessons.     At  least  three  written  exercises  a  week. 

Course  (5). — Grammar  :  Thomas'  German  Grammar.  Complete  review  of  all  lessons  to  tho  verb.  Sight  transla- 
tions of  the  conversational  English  exercises  into  German.  One  lesson  weekly.  Composition  :  Selections  from  Poll's 
German  Composition.  Two  written  exorcises  weekly.  Reader  :  Dahn's  Ein  Kampfum  Rom.  Two  or  three  lessons  a  week, 
all  conducted  in  German. 

Course  (G). — Thomas'  Grammar  :  The  verb— syntax  of  articles  and  noun.  One  lesson  a  week  ;  one  written 
exercise.  Composition :  Selections  from  Jagemann's  "Composition.  Reader ;  Schoenfeld's  Historical  Prose  Selections. 
Schiller's  Wilhel^m  Tell.     Three  lessons  a  week,  all  conducted  in  German. 

Courses  (7  and  8). — The  four  years'  course  was  first  introduced  September,  1897  ;  consequently,  an  eighth  class  was 
in  existence  for  tho  first  time  during  this  term.  Thomas'  Grammar:  Use  of  tenses  and  modes,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  subjunctive. — Particles. — Formation,  combination,  order  of  words. — The  sentence.  Composition  :  Jagemann's 
Prose  Composition.  One  lesson  a  week  and  also  in  connection  with  grammar  lesson.  Reading  :  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart. 
Schdler's  life  and  works.  One  essay  a  week  in  German.  Goethe's  Gootz  von  Borliohingen.  Schiller's  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Three  lessons  a  week.     All  in  German, 

FKENCII. 

■The  same  attention  is  given  to  pronunciation,  declensions,  conjugations,  and  idiomatic  use  of  words  and  sentences, 
memorizing  of  choice  selections,  and  conversations. 

Course  (1). — Whitney's  Grammar. — Guerber's  "  Contes  et  Legendes." 

Course  (2).— Whitney's  Grammar. — Guerber's  "  Contes  et  Legendes." 

Course  (3).— Whitney's  Grammar.— Francois"  Introductory  French  Prose  Composition.— "  Bruno's  Le  Tour  de  la 
France  par  deux  Enfants." 

Course  (4).— Whitney's  Grammar.- Bruno's  "  Le  Tour  de  la  France  par  deux  Enfants."  Notes  by  Fontaine.  Vocal. 
— Francois'  "Introductory  French  Prose  Composition." 

Courses  (5  and  6).— Halevy's  "  L'Abbe  Constantin."  Kimball's  Exercises  based  on  "L'Abbo  Constantin."  Notes 
by  Logic  with  vocabulary. 

Courses  (7  and  8).— Erckmann-Chatrian's  "Madame  Therese."— Notes  by  Rollins.— Nineteenth  Century  French 
Literature  by  L.  L'Horta. 

Course  (la).— Whitney's  French  Grammar.- Guerber's  "  Contes  et  Legendes."    (Part  I). 

Course  (2a).— Whitney's  French  Grammar.— Guerber's  "  Contes  et  Legendes."  (Concluded).— Legouve  et  Labiche's 
"  La  Cigalechez  les  Fourmis." 

Course  (3a).— Whitney's  French  Grammar.— P.  Merimee'a  "  Colomba. "—Kimball's  Composition  book  based  on 
"  Colomba." 

Course  (4a).— Whitney's  Frejjjh  Grammar.— grcbmann-Chatrian's  '*  Lp  Conscrit  de  1813."— Labichc  et  Martin's 
"  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon."  '  -  -^^  ■■->■  ~\:,    .      '■' 
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Coarse  (1). — Classics  read  :  Lowell's  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Lauiifal ;''  Hawthorne's  "Tales  of  the  White  Hills"  or 
Diokens'  "  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth."  Simple  narration  and  description.  Webster,  Chapter  III  and  Chapter  IV.  One 
recitation  each  week  to  be  devoted  to  cotnposition.  At  least  two  formal  essays  to  be  handed  in.  Study  of  words. 
Webster,  Chapter  IX  (adapted).  Study  of  figures  of  speech  based  on  comparison.  Historical  outline  through  the  age  of 
Elizabeth. 

Course  (2). — Cla-fsics  read:  Irving's  "The  Voyage"  and  other  sketches;  Goldsmith's  "The  Deserted  Village." 
Narration  and  description  continued.  Webster,  Chapter  III  and  Cliapter  IV.  One  recitation  each  week  to  be  devoted  to 
composition.  At  least  two  formal  essays  to  be  handed  in.  Study  of  paragraphs,  sentences,  and  words.  Webster  Chapters 
VII,  VIII  and  IX  (adapted).     Study  of  figures  of  speech  completed.     Historical  outline  in  full. 

Course  (3). — Classics  read:  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  or  "Julius  Caesar;"  "  Ivanhoe'"  Narration  with  plot. 
Webster,  Chapter  III.  One  period  each  week  to  be  devoted  to  composition.  At  least  two  formal  essays  to  be  handed  in. 
Versification.  Outline  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  drama.  Historical  outline  reviewed.  Webster, 
Chapters  VII,  VIII  and  IX  reviewed. 

Course  (4). — Classics  read;  Scott's  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  one  of  the  following; — "  Twelfth  Night,"  "As  You 
Like  It,"  the  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers."  One  period  each  week  to  be  devoted  to  composition.  At  least  two  formal 
essays  to  be  handed  in.  Webster,  Chapters  III,  IV,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  reviewed.  At  least  four  consecutive  weeks  to  be 
given  to  the  study  of  the  grammatical  analysis  of  sentences. 

Course  (5). — Classics  read  :  "  A  Midsummer  Night  s  Dream  "  or  "  The  Tempest ";  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison  or 
Holmes'  "The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table."  Exposition:  Webster,  Chapter  V.  Paragraph  structure:  Webster, 
Chapter  VII.     Webster,  Chapters  III,  IV,  VIII,  and  IX  reviewed.     At  least  two  formal  essays  to  be  handed  in. 

Course  (6). — Classics  read:  "Macbeth"  and  "Silas  Warner."  Exposition:  Webster,  Chapter  V.  Historical 
sketch  of  the  English  novel.  At  least  two  formal  essays  to  be  handed  in.  Review  Webster,  Chapters  III,  IV,  VII,  VIII, 
and  IX. 

Course  (7). — Classics  read  :  Lincoln's  Speeches,  Lowell's  "Commemoration  Ode"  and  Essay  on  Lincoln  ;  Emerson's 
"  Self-reliance  "  (if  possible).  Argument:  Webster,  Chapter  VI.  At  least  two  formal  essays  to  be  handed  in.  Classifica- 
tion of  the  forms  of  poetry.     Webster,  Chapters  I-IX  reviewed. 

Course  (8). — Classics  read;  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  the  Colonies,  Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  (if  possible). 
Argument :  Webster,  Chapter  VI.  At  least  two  formal  essays  to  be  handed  in.  Complete  review  of  Webster, 
Chapters  I-IX. 

Literature. 

Courses  (I  and  2)  in  Literature  include  a  study  of  the  development  of  Eiiglish  literature  from  the  earliest  period  to 
the  present,  and  the  critical  reading  of  representative  productions  of  the  chief  periods. 

The  material  for  the  reference  work  in  history  and  criticism  is  drawn  from  such  works  as  A.  H.  Welsh's  "The 
Development  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,"  J.  K.  Green's  "A  Short  Hi-story  of  the  English  People,"  and  Henry 
Morley's  "  English  Writers." 

Some  of  the  masterpieces  read  are,  Chaucer's  Prologue,  selected  essays  from  Bacon,  Shakespeare's  "King  Lear," 
Milton's  minor  poems  and  Books  I  and  II  of  "Paradise  Lost,"  Pope's  "Essay  on  Criticism,"  Cowper's  "  The  Task," 
Macaulay's  "Essay  on  Milton," selections  from  Ruskin's  "Modern  Painters,"  and  poems  from  Wordsworth,  E.  B.  Browning, 
and  others. 

HiSTORT. 

The  subject  of  history  may  be  pursued  as  a  continuous  study  through  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  course.  The 
several  courses  are  so  arranged  as  to  develop  unity.  It  is  intended  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  and  the  character  of 
the  work  done  shall  continually  develop  as  the  age  and  preparation  of  the  student  will  permit.  For  illustrative  material, 
maps,  charts,  diagrams,  photographs,  selections  from  literature  and  the  souicos,  and  stereoptioon  lectures  are  afforded. 
Reference  work  and  work  with  the  sources  is  gradually  introduced.  The  separate  courses  may  be  briefly  outlined  as 
follows ; — 

Course  (1). — Ancient  Nations  and  Greece.  Text-book,  Myers' Ancient  History.  The  Ancient  Nations  are  studied 
briefly  for  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  term,  the  aim  being  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  ancient  civilisation  and  an 
historical  background  for  the  study  of  Greece,  which  is  continued  through  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The  growth  of 
democracy,  and  the  characteristic  life  of  the  great  classical  period,  with  its  influence  upon  later  times,  are  emphasised. 

Course  (2). — History  of  Rome.  Text-book,  Myers'  Ancient  History.  This  course  covers  the  history  of  Rome  to  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  in  the  West  in  47G  a.d.  The  attention  of  the  student  is  called  particularly  to  the  growth  of  Roman 
power  and  dominion,  and  to  the  significance  of  Roman  law  nnd  civilisation. 

Course  (3). —Mediajval  Europe.  Text-book,  Myers' Mediajval  and  Modern  History.  The  period  covered  is  from 
476  A.D.  to  1492  A.D.,  special  attention  being  given  to  such  subjects  as  Feudalism,  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Papacy, 
the  Crusades,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Beginnings  of  the  Nations  to  the  Era  of  Reform. 

Course  (4). — Modern  Europe.  Textbook,  Myers'  Medianal  and  Modern  History.  This  course  covers  the  develop- 
ment of  Europe  from  1492  ad.  to  the  present  time,  and  treats  of  the  Reformation  and  the  era  of  political  revolution.  It  is 
also  intended  in  this  course  to  give  the  student  some  idea  of  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  European  politics. 

Course  (5). — History  of  England.  Text-book,  Larned's  History  of  England.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
development  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  English  Government.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  give  the  student 
some  preparation  for  a  proper  appreciation  of  American  political  ideas  anil  institutions. 

Course  (6). — United  States  History.  Text-book,  McLaughlin's  History  of  the  American  Nation.  The  work  of  this 
course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  significance  of  the  leading  facts  of  American  history.  The 
political,  industrial,  and  social  development  is  emphasised,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  faculty 
for  seeing  and  understanding  the  great  movements  of  the  American  people,  and  for  drawing  truthful  generalisations  in 
regard  to  the  tendencies  in  our  own  country,  and  its  relative  position  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Course  (7). — A  Study  of  the  Development  of  English  Political  Institutions.  The  librarj'  method  with  note-book 
work  is  pursued  in  this  course,  thus  freeing  the  student  from  dependence  upon  a  text-book,  and  giving  him  an  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  authorities  on  English  institutional  history.  The  student  is  furnished  with  outlines  from  which  a  study 
of  the  following  leading  topics  is  made  : — 

I.  Local  Government.-  1.  The  Township.     2.  The  Manor.     3.  The  Parish.      4.  The  Borough.      5.  The  Hundred. 

6.  The  Shire. 

II.  The  Legal  System. — 1.  The  System  of  Courts.     2.  The  Jury  System. 

III.  Central  Government. — 1.  The  Witan.     2.  The  National  Council.     3,   Parliament.     4.  The  Privy  Council  and 
Cabinet. 

Course  (8).— A  History  of  American  Political  Institutions.  The  lecture  and  library  methods  are  used  in  this  course, 
giving  the  student  some  practical  experience  in  historical  investigation.  The  study  of  Civics  is  pursued  in  an  historical  and 
practical  manner.  Our  political  institutions  are  traced  from  their  beginnings,  and  the  local  events  and  offices  are  assigned 
to  individual  students  to  investigate  personally  and  report  to  the  class.     The  course  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows  :^ 

I.  Local  Government. — 1.    The  Township.      2.    The  County.     3.  The  Mixed  Type.     4.  The  Michigan  Township. 

5.  Michigan  County.     6.  Municipal  Government.     7.  Detroit. 

II.  State  Government. — 1.   Colonial  Central  Government.      2.   Steps  towards  Independence.      3.  Transition  from 
Colony  to  State.     4.  The  State  of  Michigan. 

III.  National  Government. — 1.  Steps  toward  Union.     2.  The  Confederation.     3.  The  Federal  Convention.     4.  The 
Federal  Executive.     5.  The  Federal  Congress.     6.  The  Federal  Judiciary. 

IV.  Citizenship. — 1.  Something  about  Law.     2.  The  Political  Party  System.     3.  The  Duties  of  Citizenship. 

Dr.4.\vi.n-o. 
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Deawino. 

Course  (1).  Frefihand  Drawing. — Principles  of  perspective,  proportion,  from  geometrical  modeU.  Theorj'  of 
drawing,  laws  of  sunliglit,  artificial  and  diffused  light,  definitions,  lectures,  illustrated,  for  note-book.  Study  of  mass 
witli  c'larcoal ;  background  work  from  still  life,  proportion,  perspective,  gradation,  values,  full  light  and  shade.  Three- 
fone  studies,  coloured  paper,  from  cast  of  decorative  orniment,  and  tho  human  figure.  Half-tone  study  of  heads  with 
charcoal.     Pencil  drawing  from  cast  and  still  life. 

Course  (2).  Mechanical  Drawing. — Drawing  instruments  and  their  use,  inking,  lettering.  Geometrical  Drawing  : 
Points,  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  definitions  and  problems  relating  to  them  ;  three  plates  of  six  problems  each,  inked. 
Elementary  Orthographic  Projections  :  Definitions  and  prjblems  of  points,  lines,  surfaces,  solids ;  two  plates  of  six 
problems  each,  inked.  Isometric  Drawing  ( Patent  drawing),  rectingular,  round  and  oblique  objects  drawn  to  scale,  inked  j 
two  plates.  Isometric  working  drawing  of  table,  measured  and  drawn  to  scale.  Working  drawings  :  Plans,  elevations, 
sections ;  model  stand  measured  and  drawn  to  scale,  inked. 

Course  (3).  Freehand  Drawing. — Brush  drawing.  Water  calours,  full  cnlour,  light  and  shade  from  still  life.  Pen 
drawing.  Theory  and  practice,  from  casts  of  ornamental  aculjjture  and  still  life.  Pencil  drawing,  full  light  and  shade. 
Original  design,  book-covers,  initial  letters,  &c. 

Course  (4).  Mechanical  Drawing. — (a)  For  mechanical  draughtsmen.  Working  drawings,  shop  patterns,  elementary 
machine  drawing,  (h)  For  future  teachers.  Historical  ornament  in  water  colour ;  coloured  paper  in  designs  (stained 
glass,  etc.) ;  original  ornamental  design. 


Girls'  High  School,  San  Feakcisco. 

Programme  of  Studies,  Girls'  Hiijk  School,  San  Francisco. — The  daily  programme  of  studies 
provides  for  four  recitatioa  periods  during  the  morning  session,  9  to  12,  and  from  i  to  3  in  the  afternoon 
for  two  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  together  with  a  study  period  of  thirty  minutes  (1J.5  to  2'15). 
The  course  provides  for  twenty  recitations  (lessons)  of  forty-five  minutes  each  per  week  for  four  years. 
The  daily  programme  provides  for  four  lessons  as  the  normal  amount  of  work.  The  amount  of  time 
given  to  private  study  daily  in  the  school  is  two  hours,  and  the  time  devoted  to  home  study  must  not 
exceed  two  hours. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  studies  and  the  syllabus  : — 

TABLE  III.— PROGRAMME. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

T  anffiinirp  ronrses  Lessons  English,  Scientific,  and  Mo'Jern  Language  Lessons 

ivingiiaffc  i-ourses.  p^.^.  .^.^^^  Courses.  per  week. 

English 5              English  ■'5 

Latin 5               Botany 5 

Ancient  History !i              Ancient  History  .5 

Algebra .3              Algebra 3 

Drawing    2               Drawing      2 

20  20 

.SECOND   YEAR. 

English  ,5  English ..  .■> 

Latin 5  Media;val  and  Modern  History    n 

Greek  or  French  or  German  or  Mediaeval  and  L.itin  or  French  or  German  or  Zoology ."J 

Modem  History  ,'>  Geometry 3 

Geometry  3  Algebra 2 


Algebra 2 

20 
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TUIRD  YEAR. 

English*    3  or  5           English 6 

Latin  or  Physiography  or  Zoology 5                  Chemistry 5 

History  of  England  or  Greek  5  History  of  England  or  Latin  or  French  or 

Chemistry  or  French  or  German ,5                         German 5 

Geometry ..     2                  Drawing 3 

Geometry , 2 

20 


20 


FOURTH   YEAR. 

EnglLsh' .^  or  ,5,  and  Mathematics  2,  or  Greek  5  Ci  English  5  or  English  .3  and  Drawing  3  5 

Latm  or  French  or  German  h  Mathematics  or  b'rench  or  German .5 

Physics 6  Physics 5 

United  States  History  and  Government   5  United  States  History  and  Government    ...  6 

2J  90 

Greek  or  French  or  German  may  be  commenced  cither  in  tlie  aeooiid  or  the  third  year,  and  if  elected,  two  years  are 
required,  with  a  third  year  optional. 

Ekgush. 

In  this  department  the  aim  is,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to  show  the  power  and  the  beauty  of  the  English 
Language  ;  to  foster  a  desire,  if  not  to  create  it,  to  handle  this  weapon  in  the  best  possible  manner — to  know,  at  least, 
what  is  required  for  "an  accurate  and  refined  use  of  the  mother  tongue."  In  order  to  do  this,  constant  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  student,  and  constant  encouragement  and  enthu^iasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  are  demanded. 

The  endeavour  is  to  make  the  pupils  critical  of  themselves,  as  well  as  others,  in  everything  pertaining  to  oral  or 
written  expression  ;  to  make  thcni  rcid  carefully  and  intelligently  ;  to  crasp  the  thought  firmly  ami  express  it  simply  and 
clearly  in  iheir  own  words  ;  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  form  as  well  as  content,  and  to  explain  wherein  that  beauty 

consists ; 

•'  It  five  lessons  per  week  bo  taken  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  in  this  course,  a  totol  of  twenty-two  lessons  per  week  will  bo  required. 
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consists  ;  to  feel  the  refining  and  elevating  influence  of  the  noblest  poems  ;  to  realise,  in  the  study  of  the  novel,  something 
of  "  the  mystery  and  dignity  of  life"  ;  to  learn  some  of  the  influences  that  make  or  that  mar  lives,  and  to  observe  what 
great  blessings  or  what  great  misfortunes  often  spring  from  apparently  trivial  tilings.  Finally,  the  aim  is  to  make  them 
think,  to  broaden  their  minds,  to  intensify  their  sense  of  justice,  and  to  quicken  their  patriotism  ;  to  make  them  loi.'e 
literature  and  e\  entually  become  women  "  of  intellectual  resource,  of  public  spirit,  of  relinemeut,  with  tliat  good  taate' 
which  IB  the  conscience  of  tho  mind,  and  that  conscience  which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul." 

First  Year — First  Term. — (Five  periods  a  week.) 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Gayley's  Classic  Myths  (4th  to  24th  chapter). 

GRAMMAR   AND   RHETORIC. 

History  of  English  Literature  begun.  Ivanhoe,  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,  and  some  of  the  best  poems  in  American 
Literature,  to  be  read  at  home  and  then  discussed  in  class. 

One-fifth  of  the  time  to  be  given  in  tlie  classroom  to  drill  in  Composition.  One  half-hour  weekly  for  impromptu 
compositions,  the  subject  generally  given,  to  the  entire  school,  by  the  head  of  this  department. 

Ftret  Y<iar — Second  Term. — (Five  periods  a  week.) 

Whittier's  Snow- Bound,  Irving's  Alhambra,  Burn's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  and  Tarn  O'Shanter,  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
Village,  Byron's  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  or  Selections  from  Childe  Harold,  Classic  Myths, — Completed,  History  of 
English  Literature, — Completed. 

GRAMMAR   AND  RHETORIC. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  and  Nicholas  Nicklcby,  with  some  American  poems,  to  be  carefully  read  and  discussed  in 


class. 


Composition,  as  in  first  term. 


Second  Year — Fir^l  Term. — (Five  periods  a  week.) 

Macaulay's   Horatius,  Ballads  of   Heroism — Otterburne,   Chevy  Chase— Lowell's  Democracy,    Shakespeare's  Merchant 

of  Venice. 

GRAMMAR  AND   RHETORIC. 

History  of  English  Literature  continued,  Lessing'a  Nathan  the  Wise,  and  Shakespeare's  As  You  Like  It,  to  be  read 
in  connection  with  Merchant  of  Venice,  for  purpose  of  comparison.  Scott's  Kenilworth  and  Curtis'a  Prue  and  I,  to  be  read 
at  home  and  then  discussed  in  class. 

Composition  as  in  preceding  terms. 

Second  Year — Second  Term. — (Five  periods  a  week.) 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Cajsar,  Coleridge's  The  Ancient  Mariner,   Emerson's  Tlie  Fortune  of  the  Republic,  Emerson's  The 

American  Scholar,  Lowell's  Lincoln. 

ORAMMAR   AND   RHETORIC. 

History  of  English  Literature  continued,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  to  be  read  in  connection  with  Julius  Ciesar. 
Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables  to  be  carefully  read  at  home  and  then  discussed  in  class.  Any  selection  for 
supplementary  reading  may  be  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  class. 

Composition  as  in  preceding  terms. 

Third  Year — FirH  Term. — (Five  periods  a  week.) 

Macaulay's  Warren  Hastings,  Tennyson's  The  Coming  of  Arthur  and  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  Lowell's  The  Vision  of  Sir 

Launfal,  Lowell's  The  Commemoration  Ode. 

GRAMMAR  AND   KHETORIC. 

History  of  English  Literature,  The  Holy  (Jrail  and  two  of  the  following  Idylls — Elaine,  Guinevere,  Enid,  Gareth 
and  Lynette — to  be  carefully  read  at  home  for  discussion  in  class.  Composition  as  in  preceding  terms,  Austen's  Pride 
and  Prejudice,  and  the  Marble  Faun,  to  be  read. 

Third  Year — Second  Term. — (Five  periods  a  week.) 

Addison's  Roger  de  Coverley,  Milton's  L' Allegro,  II  Pcnseroso,  and  Comus,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Eliot's  Silas 

Marncr. 

GRAMMAR  AND   RHETORIC. 

History  of  English  Literature. 

Tennyson's  The  Princess,  and  The  Newcomes  by  Thackeray,  to  be  read  and  discussed  in  the  class. 
Composition  as  in  preceding  terms. 

Fourth  Year — First  Term. — (Five  periods  a  week.) 

Burke's  Speecli  before  the  Electors  at  Bristol,  Macaulay's  First  Speech  on  the  Reform  Bill,  Webster's  Eeply  to  Hayne, 
Milton's  Lycidas  and  Sonnets  II,  XVI,  XIX,  XXII,  Gray's  Elegy,  Dryden's  Alexauder's  Feast. 

GRAMMAR  AND  KHETOKIC. 

History  of  English  Literature,  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia,  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tabk,  to  be  read  and  di«cu$sed, 
Composition  as  in  preceding  terms. 

Fourth  Year — Second  Term.  —  (Five  periods  a  week.) 

Wordsworth's  Loadamia,  Tintern  Abbey,  Intimations  of  Immortality,  Ode  to  Duty,  and  best  sonnets,  Kcat's  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes  and  The  Nightingale,  Shelley's  The  Cloud  and  the  Skylark,  Browning's  Transcript  from  Euripides, 
Arnold's  The-Scholar  Gipsy  and  Merman,  Tennyson's  Oonone. 

GRAMMAR  AND   RHETORIC. 

History  of  English  Literature,  Carlylc's  Essay  on  Burns,  or  Emerson's  Compensation,  and  Self-reliance,  The  Alkestis 
of  Euripides  and  the  Antigone  of  Sopliocles,  to  be  read  at  home  and  discussed  in  class.     Some  American  poems  every  year 
C'uniposition  as  in  preceding  terms. 

History 
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History— Odtlisb  of  Couese. 

History,  either  as  a  required  or  an  optional  study,  is  offered  in  every  year  of  the  course. 

To  give  the  student  a  wiiler  knowledge  of  the  civilising  influences  that  have  prevailed  in  the  world's  history ;  to 
present  a  broader  outloolc  ;  to  train  the  student  to  think  rather  than  to  accumulate  knowledge  ;  to  learn  where  information 
is  to  be  foun<l  ;  to  acquire  skill  iu  extracting  that  information  from  the  printed  page  ;  to  possess  the  power  of  using  the 
information  which  has  been  gathered,  at  the  same  time  inspiring  a  love  for  good  reading  :  to  awaken  an  interest  that  may 
lead  to  individual  work  ;  to  cultivate  judgment  by  seein;^  relation  between  cause  and  effect  ;  to  arouse  and  stimulate  habits 
of  investigation  and  discussion  ;  to  promote  an  acquaintance  with  political  and  social  environment ;  to  comprehend 
political  and  governmental  questions  ;  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  iluty  and  responsibility  of  citizenship  ;  to  secure  that  broader 
Knowledge,  that  more  tolerant  spirit  that  comes  from  the  study  of  other  peoples  and  other  times,  are  some  of  the  aims  of 
the  work  in  history. 

Textbooks  are  used  to  hold  the  student  to  definite  line  of  work.  Supplementary  books  are  designated  for  material 
outside  of  the  text-book. 

From  original  sources  properly  selected  materials  are  given  for  study. 

Judiciou.s  use  is  made  of  photographs  and  pictures. 

Note  books  are  required  for  outline  reports  of  intensive  study  on  the  library  or  laboratory  method,  that  is,  careful 
and  special- study  of  some  important  epocli  or  subject  by  the  use  of  several  books.  These  reports  are  made  the  basis  of 
class  recitations  and  discussions. 

Kach  year  the  work  is  developed  and  widened  so  that  students  deal  with  broader  topics. 

Current  History. — Students  are  required  to  take  note  of  passing  events  and  occurrences  of  historical  importance. 
At  least  one  period  a  month  is  devoted  to  receiving  their  reports  and  discussing  them. 

The  same  general  plan  of  work  is  carried  through  the  entire  course  in  history. 

First  Ye%r — First  Term. — (Five  periods  a  week.) 

GKEOIAN   HISTORY. 

Text-book.  — Myers'  Oriental  Nations  and  Greece.     Supplementary  references  furnished  by  teacher. 

Outline  of  Work. — That  the  student  may  learn  that  the  germs  of  Hellenic  culture  and  development  had  their  birth 
in  the  East,  tlie  history  of  Greece  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  study  of  the  more  important  Oriental  civilisation, 
especially  of  the  nations  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Euphrates. 

Main  events  in  Grecian  history  ;  characteristic  life  and  development ;  spread  of  Greek  civilisation  over  the  East ; 
connection  and  comparison  of  Greece  and  Rome  ;  influence  on  world's  civilisation. 

First  Year — Second  Term. — (Five  periods  a  week.) 

nOMAN   IIISTOr.Y. 

Text-book. — Myers'  History  of  Rome.     Supplementary  references  furnished  by  teacher. 

Outline  of  Work.— Main  events  in  Roman  history,  development  of  Roman  power,  expansion  of  Roman  dominion, 
spread  of  Roman  Civilisation,  Causes  of  Rome's  Downfall,  Influence  on  World's  History  and  Civilisation, 

Second  Year — First  Term.— {Five  periods  a  week.) 

MEDI.*:VAL   HISTORY. 

Text-book.     Supplementary  references  furnished  l)y  teacher. 

Outline  of  Work. — General  movement  of  Teutonic  tribes.  Main  facts,  charaottristics,  important  events  and  eras 
which  mark  the  Middle  Ages.     Great  moving  forces  and  results. 

Prominent  institutions  and  their  essential  features.     Period  of  transition. 

Second   Yenr — Second  7'er»i.— (Five  periods  a  week.) 

MODEKS  HISTORY. 

Text-book.     Supplementary  references  furnished  by  teacher. 

Outline  of  Work. — New  development  in  economic  conditions,  religious,  political,  social,  intellectual  life.  The 
great  forces  which  brought  them  about.  New  institutions,  new  governments.  Epochs  of  international  importance. 
Present  conditions. 

Third  rtar.— (Five  periods  a  week.) 

ENHLISH   HISTORY. 

Text-book.     Supplementary  references  furnished  by  teacher. 

Outline  of  work.— Main  facts.  Gradual  development  of  England's  political  institutions  and  fundamental  principles. 
Economic,  industrial,  social  and  constitutional  progress.  Connection  with  and  influence  on  American  history.  Expansion 
and  Imperial  development.     Continental  relations.     Present  conditions. 

Fourth  Year. — (Five  periods  a  week.) 

UNITED  STATES   HISTORY  AND  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Text-books.— Channing,  Students'  History  of  the  United  States,  Bryce,  American  Commonwealth  (abridged). 
Supplementary  references  furnished  by  teacher. 

Outline  of  Work.— Review  of  early  history.  Colonial  period.  Development  of  American  political  ideas.  Important 
epochs.  Building  up  of  Federal  government  and  institutions.  Industrial,  economic,  social,  political  conditions.  Foreign 
relations. 

Study  and  discussion  of  Municipal  government  ;  of  State  government ;  of  Federal  government.  Relations  between 
local,  State,  and  Federal  governments.  Fundamental  ideas  of  law  and  justice.  Comparative  view  of  the  Executive  and 
Legislative  Departments  of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States,  France,  England,  and  Germany. 


Mathematics.' 

The  first  object  in  the  work  in  Mathematics  is  to  give  pupils  who  will  be  confined  to  elementary  courses  in 
Algebra  and  Plane  Geometry,  the  mental  discipline  and  the  practical  knowledge  which  these  subjects  afford.  As  the 
purpose  of  a  course  in  Algebra  should  be  something  more  than  the  acquirement  of  greater  facility  in  working  examples, 
and  m  the  use  of  Ihe  equation  aud  fornmlas,  one  aim  of  the  work  in  Algebra  is  to  lead  the  pupils  to  seek  for  reasons  behind 
the  rules  and  principles  they  use. 

The  second  object  in  the  mathematical  course  is  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  advanced  work  in  mathematics. 

For  the  first  three  years,  the  work  in  Mathematics  is  the  same  in  all  courses.  In  the  fourth  year,  the  pupil  is 
allowed  a  choice  of  three  options. 

FirH 
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First  Year. 

ALGEBRA. 

Three  periods  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

The  year's  work  covers  the  elements  of  Algebra  through  factoring,  and  includes  the  solution  of  simple  equations. 
In  connection  with  all  topics,  the  corresponding  topics  of  Arithmetic  are  reviewed,  and  developed  from  their  special 
application  to  arithmetical  number,  to  their  full  application  to  general  number  and  to  negative  number. 

Second  Year. 
Algebra,    wo  periods  per  week  throughout  the  year  ;  Geometry,  three  periods  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

ALGEBRA. 

Through  simple  quadratic  equations ;  that  is,  factoring  and  the  solution  of  equations  by  means  of  factoring,  the 
remainder  and  the  factor  theorems,  the  theory  of  exponents,  the  calcidus  of  radicals,  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first 
degree,  with  problems  involving  their  solution,  simple  quadratic  equations 

PLANE   GEOMETRY, 

The  first  three  books  of  Beman  and  Smith's  Plane  Geometry  with  exercises.  Application  of  geometric  analysis 
and  the  method  of  loci.     Complete  discussion  of  general  theorems  and  problems. 

With  the  beginners  the  subject-matter  of  Geometry  is  developed  most  carefully,  in  order  to  give' the  pupils  a  clear 
understanding  of  geometric  conceptions,  postulates,  and  methods,  and  to  lead  them  to  realise  from  the  first  that  Geometry 
is  but  a  means  for  training  the  mind  in  accurate  logical  reasoning  from  known  or  assumed  principles  to  their  logical 
conclusions. 

Precision  and  clearness  of  expression  are  invariably  required,  impromptu  _exerci8es  are  given  frequently,  and 
original  proofs  and  solutions  are  constantly  encouraged. 

Third  Year. 

PLANE   GEOMETRY. 

(Th'o  periods  per  week  throughout  the  year.) 

The  first  three  books  of  Beman  and  Smith's  Geometry  are  reviewed,  and  the  remaining  books,  including  exercises 
are  studied.     Various  methods  of  determining  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  are  presented. 

Fourth  Year. 

Two  periods  a  week  for  the  Modem  Languages  Course,  in  which  one  of  the  three  following  subjects  must  be  elected  : 
Five  periotls  a  week  for  the  English  Scientific  Course,  in  which  two  of  the  three  following  subjects  must  be  elected : 

1.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometry.  Beman  and  Smith's  Geometry,  Books  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  with  exercises.  Careful 
study  of  solids  from  models  made  by  pupils.  Subjects  assigned  for  special  investigation.  Practical  value  of  Solid  and 
Spherical  Geometry  illustrated  by  many  exercises  in  mensuration. 

2.  Plane  Trigonometry.  An  introductory  course  in  logarithms.  Trigonometric  functions  of  angles.  Development 
of  trigonometrical  formulse.     Solution  of  plane  triangles.     Relations  between  functions  of  angles. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  course  is  to  lead  pupils  to  see  the  practical  value  of  Geometry  and  Algebra. 
After  facility  in  the  use  of  trigonometric  tables  has  been  acquired,  applications  of  the  principles  of  Trigonometry  are 
made  to  problems  in  mensuration,  surveying  and  navigation. 

3.  Advanced  Algebra.  Review  of  quadratic  equations,  with  the  theory  of  the  quadratic  equation.  Simultaneous 
quadratic  and  higher  equations,  surds  and  complex  quantities,  ratio,  proportion,  variation,  progressions,  determinants,  and 
elements  of  the  theory  of  equations,  including  the  solution  of  numerical  equations  by  Horner's  Method. 

SCIENCE. 

The  general  aim  of  the  science  work  in  the  course  is  two-fold  in  its  character. 

First :  To  develop  the  power  of  correct  observation,  the  training  of  the  senses  to  give  their  testimony  unbiassed  by 
preconceived  notions,  to  draw  the  logical  conclusions  from  these  observations  in  the  form  of  general  truths,  induction,  and 
to  apply  these  general  truths  under  varying  conditions,  deduction. 

Second  :  To  give  to  tlie  pupil  that  broad  information  and  correlated  knowledge  of  Nature's  laws  underlying  a  liberal 
education. 

BOTANY. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  subject  is  distributed  between  ten  laboititory  periods  of  ninety  minutes  each  .and  two 
recitations  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  per  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Text-book.— Rattan's  California  Flora. 

The  students  work  with  the  essential  organs  of  a  plant  until  they  become  fairly  acquainted  with  the  gross  anatomy 
of  the  higher  forms,  and  have  acquired  some  power  in  the  direction  of  observation,  discrimination,  comparison,  and  botanical 
terminology.     To  encourage  close  observation,  each  part  of  the  plant  studied  is  carefully  drawn. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  the  laboratory  several  kinds  of  leguminous  plants,  com, 
buckwheat,  morning  glory,  nasturtiums,  oaks,  pines,  buckeyes  and  beeches,  and  the  students  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  watching  their  growth  and  making  notes  of  their  progress.  Beside  the  class  work,  each  student  undertakes  the  life 
history  of  a  plant,  experimenting  by  herself  and  bringing  in  a  carefully-written  report  of  her  work,  and  she  especially 
enjoys  presenting  the  fruit  of  her  plant  to  her  successors. 

The  garden  and  conservatory  of  the  school  have  furnished  many  specimens  for  study,  and  the  gardeners  of  Golden 
Gate  and  other  parks  have  kindly  furnished  whatever  we  desired  from  their  stores.  Botanical  excursions  are  made  from 
time  to  time  to  gather  material,  and  to  study  the  habitats  of  the  plants. 

Though  the  Phanerogamia  receive  the  most  attention,  the  lower  orders  are  not  neglected,  and  as  the  school  owns 
twenty  compound  microscopes  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the  laboratory,  and  three  finer  ones  for  more  advanced  workers, 
a  good  deal  of  microscopic  work  is  done  which  requires  careful  drawing  and  description. 

The  California  State  Floral  Society  invites  the  students  to  all  their  meetings,  and  Miss  Eastwood,  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  takes  so  much  interest  in  their  work  that  she  kindly  read  to  them  a  paper  on  "The  Trees  of  California,"  prepared 
for  one  of  the  Botanical  Societies  of  the  East. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  subject  is  distributed  between  two  laboratory  periods  of  ninety  minutes  each,  and  two 
recitations  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  per  week,  throughout  the  year. 

Text-books. 

A  brief  review  of  Physiology  is  given,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  circulation,  digestion  and  the  organs  of 
sense,  to  lead  the  students  to  acquire  information  that  can  be  used  as  a  basis  for  comparative  work  in  Zoology. 

The  dissection  of  the  eye  of  an  ox,  the  brain  of  a  sheep,  and  such  other  organs  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  market  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  individual  work  forms  part  of  the  course. 

The  rabbit  and  chicken  are  dissected  by  the  teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  and  different  parts  of  the  animals 
assigned  to  indis'idual  students  for  speci(il  worjc. 

At 
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At  different  times,  salmon  and  trout  have  been  raised  from  the  egg,  and  the  development  carefully  studied.  An 
aquarium  in  the  laboratory,  and  a  fish  pond  in  the  garden,  give  opportunities  for  the  study  of  living  .specimens. 

I'ieces  of  coral  and  sponge,  star  ti.shes,  sea  uroliins,  earth  worms,  elams,  abalones,  shrimps,  sand  crabs,  grasshoppers, 
flies,  tree  toads  and  smelts,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  stu<lents,  and  they  were  required  to  make  drawings  and 
write  descriptions  of  what  they  had  themselves  observe  1  while  in  the  laboratory. 

Each  student  was  also  required  to  make  a  study  of  some  living  animal  and  to  write  a  good  description,  with  bbserva* 
tiong  as  to  its  habits,  intelligence,  etc. 

To  acquaint  the  pupils  with  a  greater  number  of  forms,  visits  were  made  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Park 
Museum. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY. 

Five  lessons  a  week  for  one  year.  ■_ 

This  course  is  "designed  to  cultivate  habits  of  observation,  comparison,  and  reflection,"  and  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  underlying  causes.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  earth  in  its  relation  to  the  solar 
system,  its  movements,  structure,  conformation,  land  areas,  bodies  of  water,  currents,  winds,  climate,  animals,  plants,  and 
all  phenomena  connected  therewith.  This  study  will  be  conducted  on  the  laboratory  method  as  far  as  practicable,  xuaJiing 
iise  of  such  texts  as  Tafr's  Elementary  Physical  Geography  as  an  outline  of  the  work  covered. 

CHEMI.STRY. 

The  time  given  consists  of  two  laboratory  periods  of  ninety  minutes  each,  and  two  recitations  of  forty-five  minutes 
each,  per  week.  The  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  is  Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry. 
Experiments  are  taken  mainly  from  Richardson  and  Williams. 

The  objects  of  the  course  in  Chemistry  are  to  give  the  pupils  a  good  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  elementary 
chemistry,  which  may  serve  as  a  thorough  basis  for  future  work,  if  desired,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  practical  application 
of  the  subject  to  the  manufacturing  industries,  and  to  teach  them  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  observed  results. 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  preparation  and  properties  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  the  metallurgy  and  properties 
of  the  metallic  elements,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  science,  the  general  behaviour  of  gases  under  changing  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressure,  the  various  methods  of  determining  formuhe,  molecular  and  atomic  weights. 

The  laboratory  work  serves  as  a  basis  for  the  work  of  the  class-room,  and  is  supplemented  by  demonstrations  and 
lectures.  Its  aim  is  to  give  the  pupils,  at  first  hand,  a  knowledge  of  the  prepiration  and  properties  of  the  elements  and 
their  most  important  compounds,  to  develop  skill  in  manipulation,  to  interpret  results  correctly,  and  to  record  notes 
concisely.  As  many  quantitative  experiments  as  possible  are  offered  in  order  to  give  the  pupil  a  proper  respect  for  exact 
experimental  work,  and  also  to  serve  as  the  best  means  for  the  introduction  of  the  mathematical  work  of  Chemistry.  No 
elaborate  course  in  qualitative  analysis  is  attempted,  bnt  simple  separations  and  the  determination  of  metals  in  unknowns 
form  part  of  the  work  with  these  elements. 

Visits  to  factories  prove  of  greatest  benefit  in  giving  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  applications  of  the  science. 

PHYSICS. 

The  work  in  Physics  consists  of  two  labor.^tory  periods  of  ninety  minutes  each,  and  two  recitations  of  forty-five 
minutes  each,  per  week,  throughout  the  year.  The  development  of  the  subject  is  mainly  inductive,  the  pupil  being 
enoouragod  to  draw  upon  her  observations  in  the  laboratory  and  the  phenomena  familiar  to  daily  life,  rather  than  the  text- 
books, as  her  source  of  information.  The  idea  of  the  conservation  and  correlation  of  energy  is  kept  constantly  in  the 
pupil's  mind,  and  the  main  effort  is  directed  toward  the  power  of  generalisation.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  seventy- 
five  or  more  experiments  selected  from  various  sources.  These  are  mainly  quantitative  in  their  character.  The  separate 
and  successful  plan  is  followed,  rather  than  the  collective,  as  tending  to'  make  the  pupils  more  reliant  upon  their  own 
resources.  All  observations  are  carefully  recorded,  with  the  inference  drawn  therefrom,  and  the  results  are  subsequently 
discussed  in  the  recitation. 

As  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  prescribed  work  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  work  of  the 
Bchool,  there  is  a  large  and  enthusiastic  Camera  Club,  self-supporting,  the  members  of  which  find  at  the  school  all  the 
requisites  and  conveniences  for  the  prosecution  of  their  work. 


Classical  Depautmext. 

LATIN. 

The  course  in  Latin  covers  the  ground  of  Subjects  8  and  7  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  o 
California. 

A  two-years'  course  prepares  the  pupil  for  Subject  6  (2  units).  This  admits  to  the  Colleges  of  Social  Sciences  and 
Natural  Sciences. 

A  four-years'  course  gives,  in  addition  to  the  above.  Subject  7  (2  units),  and  admits  to  the  College  of  Lettei-s. 

First  I'ear— (Five  periods  a  week). 

Careful  study  of  the  First  Book,  with  special  aim  at  mastery  of  infieotion,  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  perfectly 
tamiliar  with  the  forms  before  beginning  the  study  proper  of  Latin  literature.  All  recitations  to  be  with  books  closed,  and 
translation  at  hearing,  with  a  view  to  secure  oonoentration. 

The  text-book  is  Tuoll  and  Fowler's  First  Latin  Book. 

Second  Year— {Five  periods  a  week). 

Via  Latina  as  an  introduction  to  Cresar.     Ciesar's  Gallic  War,  Books  I  to  IV. 

All  the  text  read  and  translated,  with  careful  study  of  syntax,  and  constant  reference  to  Grammar. 

Pupils  trained  to  acquire  facility  in  translating  Latin  prose. 

Daily  work  in  Composition  based  on  Caesar,  oral  or  written,  to  secure  accuracy  in  form  and  syntax  by  imitation  of 
Latin  idioms. 

Reading  at  sight  from  Book  V  of  Caesar. 

The  text-books  of  this  year  are  -Via  Latina,  Allen  and  Grecnough's  Latin  Grammar,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cntor, 
Daniell's  New  Latin  Composition. 

Third  Year — (Five  periods  a  week). 

Cicero's  Orations  against  Catiline.     Composition,  Grammar,  Reading  at  Sight. 

Syntax  as  in  the  study  of  Ca;sar. 

Attention  is  given  to  oratarioal  style  and  arrangement,  and  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  orations.  Cicero's  life  and 
the  history  of  his  time  is  studied.  The  jjupils  are  required  to  read  the  original,  and  to  commit  passages  to  memory. 
Conjugations  and  declensions  reviewed.  The  oral  and  written  sentences  taken  from  Daniell's  Composition,  Irased  on  the 
.orations  read,  are  given,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  continuous  discourse.  Heading  at  sight  is  taken  from  Ca-sar's 
Gallic  War,  Book  V,  and  from  an  additional  oration  of  Cicero.  Selections  from  Cicero's  Letters  are  read  to  the  class  for 
exercise  in  dictation  ami  sijfht  translation. 

The  text-bjoks  f9r  this  year  are — Alien  and  Grecjnoogh's  Cicero,  Uauiell's  New  f  Composition,  and  the  (irammar 

j>revJoua]y  used.        ' "  ' 
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Fourth  riear— (Five  periods  a  week). 

Virgil's  yli)Qciil,  Books  I  to  VI. 

'  Syntax  and  irregular  forms  are  studied,  also  the  rules  of  quantity  and  scansion,  and  every  line  of  the  original  is  read. 
Attention  is  given  to  poetical  style,  to  the  author's  thought,  and  to  all  mythological  allusions  and  references.  Tlie  literary 
value  of  the  poem  is  studied.  Careful  translations  in  good  idiomatic  English  are  required,  and  tlie  review  lesson  must  be 
correctly  and  fluently  translated.  Pupils  are  trained  to  give  a  correct  metrical  scheme  in  writing,  and  to  read  the  lines  so 
as  to  convey  the  thought  of  the  author.  Passages  are  committed  to  memory.  Virgil's  life  studied.  Latin  Composition  at 
least  twice  a  week.  Sentences  are  given  based  on  prose  previously  studied,  to  exemplify  all  kinds  of  constructions.  There 
is  practice  in  continuous  narrative,  and  in  changing  from  direct  to  indirect  discourse.  In  connection  with  the  work  in 
composition  the  Grammar  is  reviewed. 

Reading  at  sight  from  Virgil's  Eclogues  and  from  Cicero  and  other  prose  authors. 

The  text-books  for  this  year  are— Greenough's  and  Kittredge's  Virgil,  Nutting's  Supplementary  Latin  Composition, 
and  the  Grammar  previously  used. 

GREEK. 

It  is  intended  that  the  three  years'  Greek  course  shall  not  only  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  to  American 
Universities,  but  shall  also  furnish  an  introduction  to  Greek  literature  of  real  value  to  those  who  pursue  the  study  no 
further  than  the  High  School.  The  work  of  the  first  two  years  covers  Subject  8  (2  units)  of  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  University  of  California,  the  minimum  of  Greek  required  for  matriculation  in  the  College  of  Letters.  The  work  of 
the  third  year  covers  Subject  9  (1  unit)  and  admits  to  regular  Greek  in  the  Freshman  year.  Pupils  who  enter  the 
University  with  two  years  of  Greek  are  required  to  take  there  work  corresponding  to  the  third  year  in  the  High  School 
before  beginning  the  Freshman  Greek. 

First  Year — (Five  periods  a  week). 

A  study  of  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Attic  Greek,  with  illustrative  sentences  in  Greek  and  Euglish.  The  translation 
at  sight  of  easy  passages  throughout  the  year.     An  introduction  to  a  prose  writer,  Xenophon,  during  the  last  six  weeks. 

The  text-books  used  are  White's  First  Greek  Book,  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Goodwin  and  White,  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar. 

Second  Year — (Five  periods  a  week). 

The  reading  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I  to  IV. 
The  reading  at  sight  of  one  book  of  the  Anabasis  or  its  equivalent. 
Greek  Prose  Composition  throughout  the  year. 

The  text-books  are  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Good  and  White,  Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar. 

Third  Tear — (Five  periods  a  week). 

Homer's  Iliatl,  Books  I  to  III,  omitting  the  Catalogue  of  Ships. 

Attention  is  given  to  Homeric  forms,  and  the  Attic  equivalents  are  required. 

Homeric  Syntax  is  studied,  and  the  meaning  and  composition  of  words  peculiar  to  Homer.  Training  is  given  in 
reading  the  original  witli  ease  and  expression.  Rules  of  metre  are  studied.  The  literary  value  of  the  poem  is  noted  and 
compared  with  the  Epic  of  Virgil.  An  effort  is  made  in  the  third  year  of  Greek  to  cause  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the 
beauties  of  the  Greek  language  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  for  the  Classics. 

Reading  at  sight  is  given  from  the  Odyssey  and  the  last  three  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Part  III  of  Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition  is  completed  in  this  year,  and  Greek  Grammar  reviewed. 

The  text-books  are  Seymours  Revised  Edition  of  the  School  Iliad,  Pearson's  Greek  Prose  Composition  and  Goodwin's 
Greek  Grammar. 


Five  lessons  a  week,  each  year. 

First  Ytar. 

Grammar. 

Pronunciation. — Greatest  care  exercised  to  prevent  pupils  from  forming  bad  habits  from  the  start. 

Reading. — First  Term  :  "  Le  chien  ducapitaine  "  (Knault) ;  at  least  50  pages  of  prepared  text.  Second  Term  :  "  Lo 
cachet  rouge"  (de  Vigny):  50  pages  prepared  text.  The  idiomatic  use  of  English  in  the  translations  insisted  upon. 
Supplementary  reading  at  choice  of  the  teacher. 

Composition. — Fifteen  sentences  a  week.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  second  term  easj'  prose  extracts  maybe  turned 
directly  into  French,  teacher  supplying  vocabulary  where  necessary.  Written  translations  by  pupils  to  be  read  aloud, 
compared  and  corrected  immediately.  To  secure  better  individual  results  the  exercises  in  composition  should  be  done  in 
the  classroom. 

Conversation. — On  texts  read  and  translated,  ten  minutes  each  lesson.  Great  care  should  betaken  in  the  beginning 
to  master  the  different  forms  of  an  easy  text  in  order  to  give  the  pupils  more  assurance  in  their  enunciation. 

Translation  at  Hearing.  — Of  prepared  texts.  Much  time  should  be  devoted  to  this  indispensable  practice  for  the 
training  of  the  ear. 

Second  Year. 

Grammar.  — General  review. 

Reading. — First  Term  :  "Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier"  (M.  Augier),  or  "  Lo  Verre  d'Eau"  (Scribe).  Second  Term  : 
"Colomba  "  (M^rim^e). 

Composition. — French  text  used,  25  lines  at  least,  read  by  teacher  and  rendered  by  pupils. 

Conversation. — Fifteen  minutes  every  day.     The  French  language  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  classroom. 

Reading  at  sight  and  Translation  at  hearing  of  prepared  and  unprepared  texts.  All  the  available  time  should  be 
devoted  to  these  exercises. 

Third  Year. 

French  language  used  exclusively  in  the  classroom. 

Grammar. — Occasional  review. 

Reading. — "L'Avare"  (Moliere).     Supplementary  reading  at  choice  of  the  teacher. 

Composition. — Once  a  week  on  historical  or  literary  subjects.     Prosody. 

Literature. — A  short  history  of  French  literature.     Text-book  not  decided  upon. 

Conversation  and  discussion  of  texts  read. 


Five  lessons  a  week,  each  year. 

First  Quarter. — About  10-12  kssons  of  Shorter  Collar- Eysenbach.  Declension  of  nouns,  adjectives  and  personal 
pronouns.     Conjugation  of  verbs  in  the  indicative. 

Second  Quarter. — First  hundred  pages  of  grammar.  Reading  of  20-30  pages  from  either  Huss'  German  Reader  or 
Leander's  Triiumereieu. 

Tliird  and  Fourth  Quarter. — Finish  grammar.  Reading  of  about  60-70  pages  from  Leander's  Triiumereien, 
Zschokke's  Dor  zerbrochene  Krug,  Becker's  Der  Cyclop,  Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata. 

Second 
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Secomi  Year. 

Repeat  grammar,  particularly  the  appendix.  Reading  from  Storm's  Immenaee,  Seidel's  Lebareeht  Huehnchen, 
Schiller's  l)er  Neffe  als  Onkel  and  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Wildenbruch's  Uas  edie  Blut,  Freytag's  Die  Journalisten, 
Scheffel's  Der  Trompeter.     About  150  pages  or  more. 

Composition. — About  two-thirds  of  Stein's  German  exercises,  Part  I  and  some  of  Part  II. 

Conversation  baaed  on  reading  and  composition.  The  German  language  will  be  used  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
classroom. 

Third  Year. 

Reading  from  250-300  pages  of  Standard  texts  ;  Lessing's  Minna  v.  Barnhelm  ;  Schiller's  Tell  or  Maria  Stuart ; 
Keller's  Kleider  machen  Leute  ;  Freytag's  Soil  und  Haben  ;  Giethe's  Hermann  uud  Dorothea.     Sight  reading. 

Composition. — Exercises  from  II  part  of  Stein  ;  free  reproduction  of  short  stories  that  have  been  read  to  the  class 
letter  writing. 

-The  German  language  is  to  bo  used  as  much  as  possible  in  the  classroom. 

Daring  the  second  and  third  years  a  number  of  German  poems  are  to  be  memorised. 


CopKSE  OF  Study  for  Dkawisg. 

It  has  always  been  the  successful  aim  of  this  School  to  place  Drawing  on  an  equal  footing  with  any  other  branch  of 
scientific  study. 

It  is  considered  that  a  clear  conception  with  a  careful  expression  of  logical  thought  in  lines  is  as  deserving  as  the 
most  artistic  expression  of  pupils  equipped  by  nature  with  superior  talent. 

As  a  proof  that  talent  in  this  study  does  not  count  for  more  than  in  any  other  subject,  it  will  be  well  to  note  that 
ever  since  drawing  lias  been  included  in  tlie  curriculum  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  the  standard  of  the  students  in  this 
subject,  highest  and  lowest,  always  corresponds  with  their  average  in  all  branches  of  study. 

FREEHAND. 

Firat  Year  (two  lessons  per  week.) 

First  Term. — From  leaves  and  blossoms. 

Second  Term. — From  geometrical  solids  in  outline  only. 

Second  Year  (three  lessons  per  week.) 

First  Term. — From  geometrical  solids  mixed  with  simple  specimens  of  still  life,  as  baskets,  books,  ic. 
Second  Term. — Same  as  in  first  half  with  the  necessary  instructions  for  shading  and  the  use  of  ditferent  mediums 
such  as  crayon,  charcoal,  pastel,  and  wash. 

Third  Year  (three  lessons  per  wce'i.) 
From  plaster-paris  ornaments,  pertaining  to  historical  periods  and  the  different  architectural  orders. 

GEOMETRICAL   DRAWIXO. 

Fourth  Year  (five  lessons  per  week.) 

For  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  Mechanical  Engineering  or  the  study  of  Architecture,  a  course  of  one  year  in 
Geometrical  Drawing  will  be  given,  in  which  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  tlic  necessity  of  accuracy  and  neatness  in  the  use 
of  drawing  instruments. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


WADLEIGH    HIGH    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS,    NEW    YORK    CITY,    U.S.A. 


MAIN     ENTRANCE. 
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GROUND    PLAN. 


THE    HIGH    SCHOOL    IN    THE    CITY    OF    SPRINGFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS,    U.S.A. 


THE    WEST    FACADE,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD. 


HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD,    U.S.A 


FIRST    FLOOR 


HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD,    U.S.A. 


SECOND    FLOOR 


HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD,    U.S.A. 


THIRD    fLOOK 


HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD,    U.S.A. 


FOUR    IRON    STAIRWAYS,    HAVING    TREADS    OF    ASPHALT,    HIGH    SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD,    MASSACHUSETTS,    U.S.A. 


LOGGIA,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD,    U.S.A. 


A    SPACIOUS    VESTIBULE,    ORNATE    AND    ELEGANT,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD. 
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TRIPLE-ARCHED    MAIN    ENTRANCE,    HIGH    SCHOOL. 
SPRINGFIELD,    U.S.A. 


OBSERVATORY    TOWER,    HIGH    SCHOOL, 
SPRINGFIELD,    U.S.A. 


THE    ASSEMBLY    HALL,    ABUNDANTLY    LIGHTED,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD. 
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A    STUDY    ROOM,    HIGH    SCHOOL.    SPRINGFIELD. 


THE    AQUARIUM,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD. 


THE    LECTURE    HALL,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD. 


THE    LIBRARY,    HIGH    SCHOOL    SPRINGFIELD.. 


THE    LUNCH    ROOM    OR    CAFE,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SPRINGFIELD. 


INTERIOR    AND    EXTERIOR    OF    BOILER-HOUSE,    HIGH    SCHOOL.    SPRINGFIELD.    U.S.A. 


CENTRAL    HIGH    SCHOOL,    DETROIT,    U.S.A. 


CORRIDOR,    FIRST    FLOOR,    HIGH    SCHOOL,    DETROIT,    MICHIGAN,    U.S.A. 


GIRLS'    HIGH    SCHOOL,    SAN    FRANCISCO,    U.S.A. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Outlines  of  Continental  Secondary  Educational 

Systems — Austria. 


[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 


1.  Introduction. — As  is  well  recognised,  educational  theory  and  practice,  and  the  organisation  of 
education,  have  received  a  degree  of  attention  in  Europe  that  they  never  have  in  our  own  mother-country, 
much  less  here ;  and  further,  the  possibilities  of  putting  into  execution  approved  ideas  have  always  been 
much  greater  on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  educational  system  is 
organised.  All  able  English  teachers  who  have  (jualified  themselves  linguistically,  and  have  then  thoroughly 
studied  European  education,  testify  very  strongly  as  regards  its  general  excellence.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
system  is  likely  to  be  good  in  proportion  as  its  general  scheme  and  details  are  under  constant  review,  and 
subject  to  constant  revision ;  especially  is  this  true  when  behind  the  official  effort  to  realise  a  good  system 
there  exists  the  powerful  support  of  a  well-informed  public  opinion. 

In  regard  to  Continental  education  it  may  further  be  noted  that,  for  a  long  period,  there  has  been 
great  alertness  as  to  the  progress  of  education  in  other  countries,  and  a  hearty  readiness  to  profit  by  the 
educational  experience  of  foreign  lands.  It  is  these  facts  which  make  European  experience  so  valuable, 
and  which  reveal  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  a  wide  survey  of  Continental  education  as  a  preparation  for 
the  establishment  of  an  aim-point  for  our  own  educational  effort. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  devote  some  attention  to  a  review  of  the  Secondary  Education  methods 
of  Europe,  and  Austria  and  Hungary  will  be  first  considered,  viz.,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters. 

2.  State  Control  of  Austrian  Secondary  Schools.— The  Imperial  Patent  of  16th  November,  1735,  for 
the  "  organisation  and  regulation  of  schools  "  (Uber  die  Ordnung  und  Einrichtung  der  Schulen),  by  which 
the  Jesuit  schools  were  brought  under  the  State  control,  was  one  of  the  earliest  important  steps  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  control  of  public  education.  By  the  decree  of  22nd  March,  1760,  the  "  Studien- 
Hof-Kommission  "  was  called  into  existence,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Vienna  Bishop,  Cardinal  Migazzi, 
and  that  of  the  celebrated  Gerhard  van  Swieten.  This  led  to  considerable  improvement  in  educational 
organisation,  especially  in  regard  to  that  of  the  Universities.  In  1775  the  Gymnasia  were  organised  by 
Maria  Theresa  following  the  scheme  of  instruction  of  the  Piarists  ("  clerici  regulares  scholarum  piarum  "). 
The  original  plan  was  modified  in  1805,  and  in  1819  all  Gymnasia  were  constituted  6-class  schools. 
The  most  fundamental  development,  however,  took  place  on  23rd  March,  1848,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  ("  Ministorium  des  iiffentlichen  Unterrichts,"  now  the  "  Ministerium  fiir 
Kultus  und  Unterricht ").  The  history  of  the  organisation  of  this  Ministerium  may  for  the  present 
purpose,  however,  be  ignored.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  a  Council  of  Education  ("  Unterrichtsrat ")  was 
called  into  existence  for  the  first  time  in  1863,  and  entered  upon  its  work  in  the  following  year.  This 
Council  was  an  independent  body,  co-ordinated,  however,  with  the  Ministerium,  but  having  the  right  of 
initiative.  It  dealt  with  prodagogic  and  related  scientific  matters.  The  Council  was  divided  into  sections, 
one  of  which  (6th)  was  occupied  with  the  Gymnasia,  another  (7th)  with  the  llealschools,  etc.  Tho 
constitution  of  the  highest  authority  will  be  later  referred  to. 

3.  Organisation  oj  Gymnasia  and  Realschools  since  1848. — In  1849,  a  Ministerial  Councillor,  Franz 
Exner,  and  a  classical  philology  professor,  Hermann  Bonitz,  drew  up  a  "  scheme  for  the  organisation  of  the 
Gymnasia  and  Realschools  of  Austria"  ("  Entwurf  der  Organisation  der  Gymnasien  und  Realschulen  in 
Oesterreich  "),  which  was  introduced  in  September,  1849,  by  the  Minister,  Count  Leo  Thun,  and  came  into 
full  force  in  1854.  This  scheme  remains  to-day  the  organisation  plan  of  Austrian  Secondary  Education, 
notwithstanding  that  a  great  many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  details  of  the  programmes. 

The  Realgymnasium  was  established  in  1864,  and  the  Realschools,  which  had  been  reorganised  in 
1851,  were  reconstituted  in  1868.  The  bill  drafted  in  this  year  was  fully  sanctioned  in  1869-1874,  some 
minor  changes  only  being  made. 

The  organisation  of  the  Gymnasium  was  consolidated  by  the  statute  of  1867.  The  programmes  or 
curricula  were  determined  by  the  decree  (Erlass)  of  19th  July,  1870.  The  curriculum  (Lehrplan)  for 
Lower  Austria  became  the  normal  programme  (Normallebrplan)  in  1879,  but  in  1884  both  the  Gymnasial 
and  Realsohool  programmes  were  thoroughly  revised  (see, — "Instruktionen  filr  den  Unterricht  an  den 
Gymnasien,"  oder  "  Realschulen  ").     Since  then,  minor  modifications  have  again  been  made. 

At  the  present  time  the  secondary  schools  of  Austria  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  Gymnasium  (or  Classical  School). 
(2.)  Realgymnasium  (or  Classic  and  Science  School). 
(3.)  Realschule  (or  Modern  School). 
53—0  They 
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They  are  all  known  in  Austria  as  middle  schools  (Mittelschulen)  since  they  constitute  an  intermediary 
between  the  Folkschool  and  the  High  school  (Hochschule)  or  University  (Universitiit).  The  middle  schools 
are  of  two  kinds,  viz.  : — 

(i)  Public  (offentlich) ; 

(ii)  Private  (privat) ; 

the  former  having  the  right  to  authoritatively  confer  certificates  (Zeugnisse)  recognised  by  the  State.  The 
various  schools  are  known  as  "  State,"  "'  territorial,"  "  Communal,"  or  "  Corporation "  middle  schools. 
About  three-fourths  of  .them  are  State  schools,  and  many  are  subsidised,  belonging  either  to  the 
towns  or  communes  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Some  of  the  denominational  schools  are  even 
called  "  Imperial-royal  "  (eg. ,  kaiserl.  kciuigl.  Gymnasium),  notwithstanding  that  in  reality  they  are  not 
strictly  State  schools.     They  are  all,  of  course,  under  the  regime  and  discipline  of  the  State  system. 

The  highest  authorities  in  the  matter  of  education  are  the  Imperial-Royal  Ministry  for  Public 
Worship  and  Education,  and  the  Imperial-Royal  Territorial  School  Council  (Das  kaiserl.  konigl.  Ministerium 
fiir  Kultus  und  Unterricht  und  der  k.  k.  Landesschulrat).  These  form  the  immediate  supervising 
authorities  for  the  middle  schools  of  single  provinces.  The  Governor  (Statthalter)  or  President  of  the 
territory  (Landesprasident)  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Council.  In  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Lemburg  the 
representative  of  the  Governor  is  a  special  higher  officer,  with  the  title  Vice-President  (Vizepritsident 
d.  k.  k.  Landesschulrats).  The  Territorial  Council  exercises  a  supervision  over  the  whole  of  the  educational 
machinery,  High  scJwols  and  Universities,  however,  being  excepted.  This  Council,  besides  the  chief  of  the 
territorial  administration  (Chef  der  Landesregierung)  and  his  representative,  includes  the  "  Referenten  " 
for  matters  concerning  the  administration  and  economical  management  of  the  schools,  and  likewise  the 
officers  of  the  administration,  etc.  The  total  number  of  these  School  Inspectors  for  the  whole  of  Austria  is 
fifty-one. 

4.  The  Teaching  Staff. — The  immediate  head  of  a  school  is  the  Director  (Direktor),  a  complete 
institution,  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  gymnasium  or  realschule  (Ober-  und  Untergymnasium, 
pber-  und  Unterrealschule),  having  but  one  such  officer.  The  Director,  together  with  all  the  teachers  in 
each  institution,  constitute  a  single  corporate  staff.  The  Director  must  himself  be  one  of  the  teachers  ;  he 
is  the  principal  of  the  whole  school,  and  is  answerable  for  its  general  well-being  both  as  regards  discipline 
and  the  character  of  its  teaching.  He  sees  to  the  business  records,  to  the  returns  to  the  authorities,  has 
the  supervision  of  the  collections  of  the  institution,  decides  as  to  the  acceptance,  dismissal,  and  leave  of  the 
scholars,  and  is  the  public  representative  of  the  school.  He  disposes  the  teaching  with  regard,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  the  wishes  of  the  instructors,  determines  the  class-teacher  for  the  individual  classes,  sees 
to  the  revision  of  the  class-books,  and  the  catalogue  of  written  work  necessary  for  tlie  pupils.  In  respect 
of  the  latter  he  is  required  to  take  care  that  the  programme  remains  uncurtailed,  but  at  the  same  time  that 
the  pupils  are  not  overburdened,  and  generally  by  visiting  the  various  classes  during  the  progress  of  the 
teaching,  he  is  expected  to  see  that  the  instruction,  discipline,  etc.,  fulfil  the  proper  conditions.  The  draft 
of  the  organisation  thus  refers  to  his  duties  : — "  Der  schwierigo  Beruf  des  Direktors,  das  Wohl  der  ganzen 
Anstalt  nach  innen  und  aussen  stets  in  Auge  zu  halten,  erfordert,  ausscr  griitdlicher  Kenntiss  und 
didaktischer  Sicherheit  in  den  von  ihm  selbst  vertretenen  Lehrgegenstiinden,  vor  allem  eine  richtigo 
Einsicht  in  den  Zweck  der  ganzer  Bildunganstalt,  einer  genaue  Wilrdigung  der  einzelnen  Elemente 
■wissenschaftlicher  und  sittlicher.  Bilding  und  einen  piidagogischen  Takt  in  der  Wahl  der  erforderlichen 
Mittel :  denn  nur  unter  dieser  Voraussetzung  wird  die  von  ihm  zu  erwerbende  stete  genaue  Ivennlnis  des 
wirklichen  Zustandes  der  Schule  ihn  in  den  Stand  setzen,  Mangel  entfernen  zu  wollen  und  der  Erreichung 
des  Zieles  mit  Erfolg  zuzuarbeiten."' 

The  teacher  or  professor  in  each  subject  (Lehrer)  is  required  at  every  stage  of  the  educational 
development  to  keep  before  him  the  necessity  of  establishing  character  as  well  as  of  imparting  knowledge  ;  he 
must  instruct  so  as  to  educate.''  It  is  held  to  be  essential,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  himself  should  be  of 
steady  moral  character  ;  further,  that  he  should  be  a  teacher  by  virtue  of  inclination  and  information, 
adequately  appreciating  his  high  educative  mission  (seine  hohe  erzieherische  Aufgabe).  He  is  expected  to 
carefully  prepare  beforehand  his  lessons,  so  as  to  be  independent  of  textbooks.  At  the  same  time,  be 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  text-books,  since  they  are  the  basis  of  the  pupil's  home-work  (Pensum).''  Great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  a  clear  apprehension,  and  many-sided  association  of  the  elements  of 
instruction,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and  upon  the  development  of  a  thorough-going  mental  self-activity. 
Only  those  elements  of  knowledge  which  strengthen  the  power  of  understanding  are  deemed  to  have  that 
lasting  influence,  for  these  alone  will  cause  the  educated  pupil  afterwards  to  wisely  determine  and  follow 
with  interest  his  further  studies.  For  this  reason  mere  passive  receptivity,  and  mere  cultivation  of  the 
memory,  are  deemed  of  relatively  small  moment,  while  the  self-activity  of  the  pupil,  the  deepening  of  his 
liking  for  study  and  the  strengthening  of  his  insight,  are  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.'' 

The 

'  The  difficult  vocation  of  the  Director,  viz. ,  the  keeping  of  tlje  welfare  of  the  whole  institution  continually  under  hia 
eye,  both  from  within  and  without,  demands,  besides  thorough  knowledge  and  didactic  certainty  as  regards  the  subjects 
represented  by  himself,  an  exact  insight  into  the  purpose  of  the  whole  educational  establishment— an  accurate  appreciation 
of  the  individual  elements  of  scientific  and  ethieal  education,  and  pccdagogic  tact  in  selecting  the  necessary  means.  It  is 
only  on  this  hypothesis  that  the  acquired  and  continually  exact  recognition  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  school  will  enable 
him  to  remove  defects  and  to  uniformly  work  toward  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  aim  with  success. 

'  Die  Jugend  auf  jencr  p]ntwicklungastufe,  auf  der  sich  die  Fundamente  des  Charakters  sowohl  alsdes  Wissens  fiir 
das  ganze  Leben  allmahlich  festlegeu,  unterrichtend  zu  erziehen. 

•  The  home-lessons  are  known  as  "  I'ensa,"  that  done  in  the  school  as  "  Kompositionen." 

♦  The  following  extracts  from  the  organisation  scheme  (Organisationsentwurf)  are  of  interest  ;  they  are  given  in  the 
original  language : — 

"Das  Gymnasium — dasselbe  gilt  natiirlich  auch  von  der  Realschule — hat  seiuen  Schiilern  einen  Reichtum 
mannigfaeher  Kenntnisse  aus  verschiedenen  Gebieten  des  Wissens  zu  geben  ;  aber  die  Kenntnisse  an  sich  sind  nicht  der 
einzige,  noch  der  Ictzte  Zweck  ;  dan  Gi/mnasiiin  will  vieimehr  seine  Schiiler  zu  einer  attgemeinen,  miiijllchst  </leic}imiii.sigen 
Bitdmuj  erhehen.  Zur  Uildung  nun  gehiiren  allerdings  notwendig  Kenntnisse,  aber  ein  Klement  der  Bildung  werden  die 
Kenntnisse  erst  dadnrch,  dass  sie  nicht  ein  toter  Schatz  in  der  Seele  des  Besitzenden  geblieben,  sondern  durch  Klarheit  in 
Auffassung  des  einzelnen  und  ^'ielseitigkeit  der  Verbindung,  sowohl  innerhalb  desselben  Gebietes  des  Wissens  als  unter  den 

vei-scbiedenen 
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The  teachers  are  of  two  kind?,  viz.  : — The  regular  teacher  (ordentlich  Lehrer),  and  the  accessory 
teacher  (Nebenlehrer).  The  former,  after  their  nomination,  are  required  to  make  a  three-years'  probation, 
after  passing  which  they  are  definitely  confirmed  in  their  teaching  ofiice,  the  title  Professor  being  conferred.' 
The  latter  teach  such  subjects  as  writing,  singing,  modern  languages,  gymnastics,  drawing,  stenography,  etc. 

Those  who  desire  to  qualify  for  tlie  office  of  teacher  have  to  devote  one  year  as  probationary  candidate 
(Probekandidat),  and  remain  in  such  position  till  their  nomination  as  full  or  provisional  teachers  (Hilfslehrer, 
Supplenten).     This  matter  will  be  referred  to  again. 

The  hours  that  each  is  expected  to  devote  to  teaching  per  week  are  as  follows  ; — 

Director,  Upper  Gymnasium  ...  ...  ...  ...  5 — 8  hours  per  week. 

■  ■                „       Lower          „  ...  ...  ...  ...  10 — 14             ,, 

Real             „  10—14  „ 

,,        Upper  Real  school  ...  ...  ...  ...  6 — 8               „ 

„        Lower           „  ...  ...  ...  ...  8 — 10             „ 

Teachers  of  languages          ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  17  at  most. 

„             other  subjects  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  20  regularly. 

„             Drawing            ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  24  at  most. 

Teachers  have  rank  in  the  State  Service  as  follows  : — 

Directors,  VII ;  Professors,  VIII ;  Teachers,  IX. 

The  positions  and  organisation  of  the  teaching  staff  were  determined  by  the  laws  of  1870  and  1873    , 

5.  Qualification  for  Teaching. — The  Austrian  educational  authorities  are  fully  cognisant  of  the 
mportance  of  guarding  against  a  merely  formal  mechanicalism  (die  Gefahr  eines  schablonenhaften 
mechanismus)  in  following  a  curriculum.  This  danger  is  met  by  demanding  that  all  teachers  shall  be 
liberally  educated. 

In  the  principal  cities  of  Austria  there  are  examination-commissions  (Priifungskommissionen)  at 
the  seats  of  the  Universities,  e.g.,  Vienna,  Innsbruck,  Graz,  Prague,  Lemberg,  Czernowitz. 

The  candidates  are  required  to  produce  : — 

(a)  The   Maturite   certificate   of   having   qualified   for   the    Universities    or  technical  high  schools 

(Zeugniss  der  Maturitat).  ^ 

(b)  The  proof  of  the  four  years  devoted  to  philosophy  (arts). 

During  these  studies,  the  work  must  have  been  appropriate  to  the  branches  of  teaching  taken  up ; 
thus  a  candidate  for  a  post  in  the  faculty  of  natural  science  mut,t  have  taken  part  in  the  practical  laboratory 
work  in  the  proper  institution  ;  a  candidate  as  teacher  of  descriptive  geometry  must  have  devoted  at  least 
two  years  regularly  to  the  subject  at  colleges  where  descriptive  geometry  is  taught ;  a  candidate  for  a  post 
as  teacher  in  chemistry  must  have  spent  three  years  as  ordinary  student  in  the  chemical  department  of  a 
technical  high  school  ;  and  so  on. 

The 

verschiedenen  Wissensgebieten,  ein  lebendiges  Eigentum  des  Geistes  geworden  sind,  iiber  dcssen  Verwendung  er  in  freier 
Herrachaft  gebietet.  T>iese  Herrschaft  iiber  den  eigenen  Besitz,  wie  sie  die  voUste  Selbsttiitigkeit  des  Geistes  ist,  wird 
auch  nur  durch  eigene  Tiitigkeit  erworben,  eine  Tiitiglseit,  welche  dem  aufnehnienden  Erwerben  nicht  erst  folgen  darf, 
sondem  dasselbe  auf  jedem  Schritt  begleiten  muss.  Es  ist  demnach  als  Grundsatz  im  ganzen  Lehrplan  angesehen,  rfa.t«  in 
dm  einzelntn  Gebkten  nicht  die  Menge.  der  Kenniniste  an  sich,  ja  nicht  einmal  die  Sicherheit  dieser  Kenntnisse  allein  den 
Massstab  des  zu  Leistenden  bilden  diirfe,  soudern  diejenige  Aneignung  derselben  durch  die  eigene  Tiitigkeit  der  Schiller, 
woduroh  aus  dem  blossen  Wissen  ein  Kiinnen  wird.  Nur  diejeninen  Kenntnisse,  welche.  zu  einer  mlchen  Kraft  des  KSnnens 
in  ihrem  Gehiete  er.itarkt  sind,  haben  einen  dauerhaften  fYert  iiber  die  Zeit  der  Schvl/ordertingen  hinaus,  und  geben  zuglcich 
die  Sicherheit,  dass  der  so  gebildete  Schiller  auch  dann  mit  Interesse  und  richtiger  Wahl  fortstudieren  werde,  wenn  die 
iiusserliche  Ncitigung  dazu  aufgehiJrt  hat.  Daher  haben  die  Lehrer  es  sich  zur  Pflicht  zu  muchen,  nicht  bloss  eine  mehr 
passive  Rezcptivitiit  der  Schiller  zum  Einlernen  der  erforderlichen  Kenntnisse  in  Anspruch  zic  nehmen,  sondem  zugleich  die 
vciUige  Aneignung  dieser  Kenntnisse  durch  die  eigene  Tiitigkeit  der  Schiiler  zu  erstreben. 

Im  aligemeinen  folgt  hieraus  zuniichst,  dass  ein  Unterricht,  welcher  ausschliesslich  oder  auch  nur  vorherrschend  ein 
blosses  Vortragen  der  Lehrgegenstiinde  wiire,  etwa  nach  Art  des  Universitiits-Unterrichts,  dem  Standpunkte  der  - 
Gymnasien  viiUig  unangemessen  ist.  Gerade  im  Gegenteil  fcrdert  dieser  Standpunkt,  dass  den  Schiilern  so  wenig  Zeit  als 
miiglich  gelassen  werde  zu  einem  bloss  passiven  Zuhiiren,  welches  jeden  Augenblick  in  Gedankenlosigkeit  oder  Zerstreutheit 
iibergehen  kann,  iind  wobei  der  Lehrer  spiit  erfiihrt,  wie  oft  seine  Rede  missverstanden  worden,  wiihrend  der  ganze 
Unterricht  jener  Errogung  und  Freudigkeit  der  Schiiler  entbehert,  welche  in  diesem  Alter  nur  da  entsteht,  wo  der 
Unterricht  ein  fortwiihrendes  Arbeiten  des  Schiilers  ebensowohl  als  des  Lehrers  ist. 

Die  Aneignung  der  Kenntnisse  durch  die  eigene  Tiitigkeit  der  Schiiler  zu  bewirken,  muss  ferner  vornehmlich  die 
Aufgabe  der  Lektionen  selbst  sein.  Hiedurch  soil  keineswegs  der  Wert  des  hiiuslichen  Fleisses  und  der  Aufgaben  fiir  ihn 
herabgesetzt  werden,  im  Gegenteil  fordert  eine  gesunde  Schuleinrichtung,  dass  die  Schule  ihre  Wirksamkeit  auf  den 
Schiiler  iiber  die  Zeit  der  Lehrstunden  hinauserstrecke,  und  in  der  Regel  fiir  jede  folgende  Lehrstunde  eine  Leistung,  und 
sei  sie  auch  noch  so  gering  und  unbedeutend,  zur  bestimniten  Pflicht  mache.  Aber  in  den  Lehrstunden  selbst  und  durch 
dieselbeu  muss  der  Schiiler  zu  arbeiten  gelernt  haben,  um  zu  Hause  ohne  des  Lehrers  Hilfe  arbeiten  zu  kiinnen.  Dies  gilt 
in  besonders  hohem  Grade  fiir  die  untersten  Lehrstufen  :  denn  auf  diesen  ist  es  eine  Hauptaufgabe,  eine  solche 
Aufuierksamkeit  der  Schiiler  zu  evreichen,  dass  der  Gegenstand  des  Unterrichts  der  Hauptsache  nach  in  der  Stunde  selbst 
gelernt  wird,  nnd  die  hiivliche  Arbeit  mir  das  feste  Einpriigen  des  schon  im  tcesentlichen  Gelernten  zn  vol/enden  hat.  Mit 
dem  Aufsteigen  in  den  hiiheren  Lehrstufen  gewinnt  allerdings  die  hiiusliche  Betiitigung  der  Schiiler  eine  selbstiindigere 
Bedeutung  ;  aber  fiir  die  gesamte  Sohulzeit,  von  der  untersten  Klasse  bis  zur  obersten,  bleibt  es  unerliissliche  Forderungan 
die  Schule,  dass  sie,  was  liir  die  Anleitung  des  Schiilers  zu  seinen  eigenen  hiiuslichen  Arbeiten  erforderlich  ist,  alles  selbst 
in  ihren  Lehrstunden  leiste. 

Von  dem  elterlichen  Hause  hat  die  Schule  nur  die  Unterstiltzung  zu  erwarten  und  zu  beanspruchen,  dass  es  die 
Schiller  zu  guter  Zucht,  zu  Gehorsam  und  Fleiss  anhalte  :  sie  darf  von  ihm  aber,  wofern  nicht  etwa  ein  Schiiler  besondere 
Unterbrechungen  im  Unterrichte  erfahren  hat,  nicht  irgend  eine  Unterstiltzung  oder  Anleitung  fiir  die  Arbeiten  der 
Schiller  fordern."    [The  passages  italicised  are  not  emphasised  in  the  original.] 

Wird  ihnen  der  Professertitel  zuerkannt. 
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The  special  examination  of  the  candidates  covers  the  following  group  of  subjects  : — 

(o)  Classical  Ph'iloloy!/,  i.e.,  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  as  principal  subjects,  and  mother-tongue 

as  the  accessory  subject. 
(6)  The  German  language,   or  other  mother-tongue  as  principal  subject,  and  Latin   and  Greek  as 

accessories, 
(c)  Geography  and  History  as  principal  subjects. 
{(1)  Mathematics  and  Physics  as  principal  subjects. 

(e)  Natural  History  as  principal  subject,  and  mathematics  and  physics  as  accessories. 
(/)  Philosophy,  in  connection  with  either  Greek  as  principal  subject,  and  Latin  as  accessory,  or  with 

mathematics  as  principal  subject  and  physics  as  accessory. 

Restricting  the  consideration  to  the  Real  schools  there  are  outside  Group  {d)  also  the  following : — 

{g)  Modern  Philology,  that  is,  one  of  the  modern  cultivated  languages,  French,  Englii>h,  Italian  (and 
for  certain  institutions  where  the  mother-tongue  is  not  German,  also  the  German  language),  and 
German  or  the  vernacular  as  principal  subjects. 

(A)  English  as  principal  subject,  and  either  French  or  the  vernacular  as  accessory. 

(i)  Mathematics  as  principal  subject  in  connection  with  either  descriptive  geometry,  or  with  geometrical 
drawing  and  physics  as  accessories. 

(J)  Natural  History  and  Chemistry,  either  as  associated  principal  subjects,  or  one  of  them  as  principal 
subject  in  connection  with  two  accessories,  in  which  any  two  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
natural  liistory  and  geography  may  be  taken  at  pleasure,  and  geometrical  drawing  may  be  taken 
only  with  mathematics. 

Although  the  scientific  and  special  education  of  the  secondary  school  teacher  (MittelschuUehren) 
provided  for  by  means  of  lectures,  and  particularly  by  means  of  seminaries  and  institutes,  introduction  to 
practical  predagogy  is  not  provided  for  during  the  studies  at  the  Universities.  At  various  Universities  it 
IS  true  that  there  are  chairs  in  predagogy,  and  pfedagogic  seminaries ;  these,  however,  are  restricted  to  work 
in  the  province  of  predagogy  as  a  subject  of  study  and  research,  such  as  written  theses  and  discussions.  In 
Prague,  however.  Professor  Dr.  0.  Willmann'  has  attempted  to  complete^the  theoretical  work  of  the 
seminary  by  practical  tests  in  teaching.     So  also  has  Professor  Leon  Kulczynski  in  Cracow.^ 

In  Austria  one  year  is  always  spent  in  a  public  gymnasium  or  "  Real  school,"  of  the  character  which 
embraces  the  subjects  in  which  the  candidate  has  technically  prepared  himself.  During  this  year 
a  probationary  teacher,  or  rather  candidate  (Probekandidat),  is  specially  associated  with  a  professor  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  technical  guidance  in  the  duties  of  his  office.  One  and  the  same  professor  may  not  have 
more  than  two  candidates  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year  (1st  semester)  the  candidate  observes  the  instruction  given  by  the 
professor  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  may  even  take  part  in  the  instruction  itself  in  as  many  classes  as 
possible.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  inner  organisation  of  the  gymnasium  or  real  school,  etc.,  its 
curriculum,  its  equipment,  the  use  and  care  of  its  scientific  collections  and  apparatus,  with  its  discipline, 
with  its  literature,  with  important  didactical-prodagogical  treatises,  and  with  everything  that  appertains  to 
the  whole  scheme  of  teaching,  and  the  general  duties  of  his  office. 

In  the  second  semester  the  candidate  is  assigned  to  independent  teaching-duties,  but  always  under 
some  supervision  of  his  associated  professor,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  everything  concerning  the  final 
classification  of  the  pupils.  Should  the  candidate  devote  more  than  six  hours  weekly  to  this  probational 
work  and  practical  teaching  in  the  school  he  is  entitled  to  remuneration.  During  the  whole  year  he 
discusses  various  questions  with  the  profes.sor  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  he  elaborates  such  matters 
occasionally  in  writing.  This  is  done  partly  regularly,  and  partly  as  circumstances  suggest,  and  on  an 
average  about  once  a  week. 

The  practice  of  observing  teaching,  of  drafting  out  sketches  of  lessons,  of  taking  part  in  the  actual 
teaching  and  in  all  conferences  of  the  teachingstafT  in  which  he  is  entitled  to  speak  (though  not  to  vote),  is 
an  important  part  of  the  qualification  for  practical  work. 

6.  Importance  of  System  of  Qualijication. — The  scheme  of  qualification  outlined  has  certain 
characteristics  worthy  of  special  attention,  the  most  important  being  thoroughness  and  the  delimitation  of 
the  field  to  be  covered  by  any  individual  teacher,  as  shewn  in  the  preceding  section.  In  fact,  it  is  this 
delimitation  which  ensures  thoroughness  of  knowledge,  and  real  efficiency  in  teaching. 

To  the  feature,  that  no  secondary  teacher  ever  professionally  teaches  subjects  which  he  has  not 
systematically  studied,  is  due  the  fact  that  the  instruction  given  in  Austrian  secondary  schools  is  of  a  high 
character.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  viz.,  in  the  Interim  Report,  that  the  equipment  in  respect  of 
charts,  maps,  aid  diagrams,  zoological  museum  specimens,  chemical  and  physical  apparatus,  etc.,  leave  little 
to  bo  desired.  The  whole  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  scheme  provides  for  a  very  satisfactory 
professional  training,  and  supplies  the  necessary  paraphernalia  to  enable  the  well-educated  teacher  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  two  elements  are  satisfactory,  viz.,  personnel  and  material :  the 
teacher  has  been  well-educated  ;  he  has  the  apparatus  necessary  to  make  his  teaching  efficient.  He 
understands  scientific  subjects  by  that  direct  touch  therewith  that  comes  through  laboratory  practice. 

7. 

'  Professor  Dr.  Otto  Willmann  is  the  Ordentlioh  Professor  in  Philosophy  and  Pcedagogy  in  the  "  k.k.  Deutsche 
Karl-Ferdinand  Universitiit "  of  Prague,  founded  in  1348.  The  Commissionors  are  under  great  obligations  to  Professor 
Willmann  for  courtesy  and  assistance  during  their  visit  to  Prague. 

'  Professor  Leon  Kulczyiisk'.'s  subjects  are  Padagogy  and  Didactic*  (Piidagogik  und  DiJaktik)  in  the  Jagelloni 
University,  Cracow,  Galicia.    [Uniw.-rsytet  Jagi^lh  £  <ki  w  Krakowie.] 
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7.  Tlie  Curricula. — A  slight  indication  of  some  of  the  stages  of  secondary  education  in  Austria  and 
also  in  Hungary  was  given  in  Chapter  VI,  sees.  37  and  42  of  the  Interim  Report  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion up  to  14  years  of  age.  The  following  are  the  gymnasium  programmes  for  1894  and  1814,  the  latter 
with  later  modifications.     The  former  is  given  merely  for  the  sake  of  comparison  : — 

Curriculum  of  the  Gymnasium,  according  to  the  Organisation-scheme  of  1849. 
{Lehrplan  der  Gynmasien  nach  dem  Organisationsentwur/,  1849.) 


Classes. 

Subjects. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII.  (') 

Total. 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Latin 

8 

G 

5 

6 

6 

G 

.5 

5 

47 

Greek 

5 

4 

4 

4 

.5 

6 

28 

Mother-tongue  (e.g.,  German) 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

25 

History 

Geography         

Mathematics 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

4 
4 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

25 

22 

Philosophic  Propajdeutics 

Natural  History 

And  Physics 

2 

2 

I.  Sem.  3 
[I.  Sem.  3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 
3  \ 

2 
21 

Total 

22 

20 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

186 

This  was  altered  in  1855  and  again  in  1834.     The  1884  curriculum  has  since  been  slightly  modified 
and  now  stands  as  hereunder : — 

Curriculum  of  the  year  1884,  having  regard  to  later  modifications. 
(Lehrplan  vom  Jahre,  1884,  unier  Beriicksichtigung  der  spdteren  Modijikationen). 


Lower  Gymnasium. 

Upper  Gymnasium, 

Subjects. 

:       II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII.(') 

Total. 

Religion            

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2(3) 

16    (17) 

Latin 

8 

8 

G 

6 

G 

6 

5 

5 

50 

Greek    ... 

5 

4 

5 

5 

4 

5 

28 

German  (or  Mother-tongue)    ... 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

26 

Geography 

3 

2I4 

3 

2) 

3 

4 

3 

3 

27 

And  History 

2)* 

2)' 

Mathematics 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

24 

Philosophic  Propaedeutics 
Natural  History 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

L  Sem.  2 

2 

2 

10 

Physics 

ILSem.  2 

3 

3 

3 

11 

Writing  (not  always  obligatory) 
Drawing  (not  obligatory  in  all 

(1) 
(3) 

(1) 
(24) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

(3) 

Gymnasiums). 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(16) 

Gymnastics             do 

22 

23 

24 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

194 

(23) 

(28) 

(29) 

(30) 

(30) 

(30) 

(30) 

(31) 

(236) 

(28) 

The  bracketed  numbers  denote  the  time,  including  the  non-obligatory  subjects. 

The  special  objects  of  the  Real  School  are — (i)  A  general  education,  with  special  regard  to  mathe- 
matical and  natural  science  subjects  ;  and  (ii)  a  preparation  for  the  superior  schools — e.g.,  the  Polytechnica, 
the  Academies  of  Forestry  and  Mining,  High  School  for  Agriculture,  etc.  The  Real  School  is  divided  into 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Real  School. 

The 


'  Age  of  entrance,  10  yeftrs. 
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The  present  normal  curriculum  for  Lower  Austria  is  as  follows : — 

Curriculum  for  Lower  Austria  with  recent  modifications. 

(A^ormallehrplan  [Lehrplan  fiir  Niederosterreicli]  fiir  ReaUchulen  vom   Jalire,  1879,  unttr  Beriicksichligung 

der  spdteren  Modifikationen.) 


Subjects. 

I. 

II. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII.' 

Total. 

Religion 

Language-teaching  ( 
First  modern  langua 
Second  modern  lang 
Greography     . . . 
And  History 
Mathematics . . . 
Natural  History 
Physics 

Chemistry      ... 
Geometrical  Drawin, 
Elements  of  Descrip 
Freehand  Drawing 
Caligraphy    . . . 
Gymnastics    ... 

German) 
ge  (French 
jage  (English). 

I  and    ... 
tive  Geometry 

2 
4 
5 

'.        3 

'.      "3 
3 

"e 

.     1 

2 

2 
3 
4 

3 
3 

3    ' 

4 
1 
2 

2 

1 

... 

4""' 
3 

4" 
2" 

2 
3 
3 

'1  1 

4 

2" 

3 

3 

4* 

2" 

(1) 
3 
3 
3 

"3 
.5 
3 

■3 

'3 

4 

2 

(1) 
3 
3 
3 

'3 
4 
2 
4 
3 

'3 
3 

2 

(1) 
3 
3 
3 

3 
5 
3 

4 

3 
3 

2 

23 
25 

27 

14 

14 

9 

28 

2 

14 

Tot 

il 

•                   •• 

.      27 

27 

28 

28 

30 
(31) 

31 
(32) 

30 
(33) 

201 
(204) 

Besides  the  subjects  enumerated,  modelling,  stenography,  singing,  analytical  chemistry,  are  often 
taught,  but  are  not  necessarily  obligatory.  So  also  are  formal  logic,  and  the  elements  of  national  economy 
taught  in  some  of  the  real  schools.  The  following  compilation  will  shew  the  treatment  of  different  subjects 
in  different  parts  of  Austria  : — 


Subject.                      ] 

. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Total. 

Locality. 

Religion    

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

8 

Lower  Austria,  Steiermark,  Kaernten,  Vorarlberg, 
Trieste. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Tyrol,  Silesia,  Istria,  Kiain,  Dalmatia. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

U 

Bohemia,     Miihren,      Galicia,      Upper     Austria, 
Salzburg,  Bukowina. 

Gerra^iD 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

25 

Lower  Austria,  Salzburg,  Tyrol  (Rovereto). 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24 

Silesia,  Bukowina,  Miihren  (German  establishment). 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

26 

Mahren  (Czechish  establishments). 

C 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

25 

Bohemia  (German  establishments). 

5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

27 

Bohemia  (Czechish  establishments). 

{  ■ 

6 

.5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Trieste  (German  establishment).  . 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

33 

Galicia. 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

23 

Krain,     German-Tyrol,      Kaernten,     Steiermark, 

Upper  Austria,  Vorarlberg. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

25 

Trieste  (Italian  establishment). 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

Dalmatia. 

'5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

25 

Lower  Austiia,  Mahreu    (German  establisment), 
Silesia,      Salzburg,      Steiermark,      Kaernten, 
Vorarlberg,  Bukowina,  Upper  Austria. 

French  

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

17 

Mahren  (Czechish  establishments). 

... 

3 

3 

:t 

9 

Tyrol,  Trieste  (Italian  establishment). 

4 

4 

"3 

4 

3 

3 

21 

Bohemia  (German  establishments). 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Krain,  Tiieste  (German  establishment) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

15 

Goerz. 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 

Galicia. 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

18 

Bohemia  (Czechish  establishment). 

EngUah 

3 

3 

3 

9 

Every    province    outside    Bohemia    and    Miihren 
(Czechish     establishment),     Kaernten,    Tyrol, 

^ 

Goerz,  Galicia,  Dahnatia. 

Italian  

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

25 

German-Tyrol,  Vorarlburg. 

3 

3 

3 

9 

Kaernten,  Krain. 

'4 

3 

"4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

24 

Tyrol  (Rovereto). 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

23 

Dalmatia. 

.....           ■  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

21 

Trieste  (German  establishment). 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

Goerz. 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24 

Trieste  (Italian  establish  mint). 

History  and 

•A 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
3 

4 
3 

27 
24 

Galicia. 

All  remaining  provinces. 

GeotrraDhv    

7, 

4 

4 

4 

3 

M  atnematics   

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

4 
S 

5 
5 

27 
29 

Bukowina,  Salzburg.  Krain. 
Bohemia  (German  establishment). 

4 

3 

3 

4 

6 

4 

3 

3 

5 

6 

4 

4 

28 

Galicia. 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

fi 

30 

Trieste  (Italian  establishment). 

.3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

B 

5 

28 

All  remaining  provinces. 

Natural  History 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

14 

All  provinces  except  Bohemia  and  Bukowina. 

' 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Bohemia. 

3 

2 

... 

•  •• 

3 

2 

3 

13 

Bukowina. 

*The  age  of  entrance  is  10  years. 
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Subject. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


VI.       VII.     Total. 


Locality. 


Physics...  . 
Chemistry 


neomefrical  Drawing . 
Descriptive  Geometry. 
Freehaud  Urawiug 


Czechish  

Polish    

Croatian   

Koumanian  

Ituthenian    

Slovenish 

Formal  Logic  

National  Economy 
Gymnastics 

Caligraphy  


4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

u 

4 

4 

6 

i 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

4 

.S 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Three  divisions  of  two  hours. 


2 

"2 

0 

"2 

"i 

... 
"i 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

14 

14 

12 

13 

8 

10 

8 

G 

9 

16 

18 

28 

28 

27 

27 

26 

27 

27 

24 

23 

22 

23 

14 

14 

21 

22 

8 

6 

2 

1 

11 

14 


Lower  Austria. 

Steiermark,  Tyrol  (Rovereto),  Krain. 

Galicia. 

AH  remaining  provinces. 

Bukowina. 

Silesia.  J 

Goerz. 

Galicia. 

All  remaining  provinces. 

Galicia. 

All  remaining  provinces. 

Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  Vorarlberg. , 

Silesia,    Salzburg,     Krain,     Tyrol,     Steiermark, 

Trieste,  Kaernten. 
Bukowina. 
Upper  Austria. 
Miihren, 

Goerz.  •', 

Dalmatia. 
Galicia. 

Hohemia  and  Miihren. 

Galicia.  --^ 

Dalmatia. 

Bukowina  (optional). 
Bukowina  (optional). 

Krain.  , 

Goerz. 

South  Steiermark  (rel.  oblig.),  Kaernten(optional). 
Trieste  (German  establishment,  relat.  oblig.). 
Miihren. 
Kaernten. 
Krain,  Dalmatia. 
Lower    Austria,  Steiermark,  Bohemia,    Mahren, 

Silesia,   Salzburg,   Vorarlberg,  Goerz,   Galicia 

(optional). 
Tyrol  (Rovereto),  Trieste. 
Bohemia  (Czechish  establishment), 
Bohemia  (German  establishments). 
Tyrol  (Rovereto),  Trieste  (Italian  establiahment), 
Galicia. 
All  remaining  provinces. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  different  provinces  do  not  absolutely  adhere  to  any  general  plan,  yet  there 
18  a  great  similarity  on  the  whole  in  the  allotment  of  time  to  the  various  subjects. 

8.  Conditions  of  Entrance. — Pupils  must  be  ten  years  of  ape  to  enter  the  lowest  class  of  the 
gymnasium.  The  knowledge  requisite  is  "  that  measure  of  religious  knowledge  which  would  be  acquired 
in  the  first  four  years  of  the  Folkschool,  readiness  in  reading  and  writing  in  the  character  special  to  the 
language,  and  also  in  the  ordinary  Latin  characters  (such  as  wo  ourselves  use),  knowledge  of  the  elements 
of  composition  in  the  mother-tongue,  readiness  in  analysing  simply  constructed  sentences,  acquaintance 
with  the  rules  of  orthography,  and  practice  in  the  four  operations  of  arithmetic  with  whole  numbers.". 
The  examination  in  religion  is  oral,  that  in  arithmetic  and  the  mother-tongue,  both  oral  and  written,  but 
pupils  with  good  Folkschool  and  written  examination  no'.es  (Volkschul-Frequentations  Zeugnis),  are  exempttd 
from  the  oral  examination. 


9.  Latin  in  the  Gymnasium. — The  general  idea  in  the  lower  Gymnasium  is  to  develope  a  grammatical 
knowledge  of  Latin,  and  facility  in  translating  easy  Latin  authors.  In  the  upper  Gymnasium,  the  aim  is  to 
acquaint  the  pupils  with  Romm  literature  in  its  more  significant  phases,  and  as  relating  to  the  civic  life  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  and  the  cultivation  of  an  appreciation  of  literary  stylo,  by  this  means  developing 
elegance  of  speech. 

The  development  of  the  lessons  in  the  different  classes  is  about  as  follows  : — 

Class  I  (8  hours  per  week). — Regular  etymology  of  the  language.  Accurate  speaking,  both  as  regards 
word-emphasis  and  syllable-ipiantity.  Practice  in  the  Latin  reading  book;  some  written  work; 
about  half  an  hour  per  week.  A',  their  own  homes  pupils  are  lequired  to  memorise  paradigms  and 
words,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  the  class  there  are  one  or  two  home  exercises  in  translation. 

Claris  II  (8  hours  per  week).  —  Grammar.  Regular  etymology,  most  important  exceptions  of  the  rules 
in  declension.s,  genders,  and  conjugiitions.  Exercises  in  reading,  syntax,  accusative  with  infinitivt', 
ablative  absolute.  Monthly,  aliout  three  compositions,  I  to  |  hour.  Home-work,  memorising 
paradigms,  rules,  words.  Pi-e|)aration  of  the  section  to  be  read  from  the  Latin  reading  book. 
Oni?  I'cnsum  a  month.  '        ■ 

Class  III  (G  liours  per  week).  —  Grammar  (:?  hours).  Theory  of  congruency,  of  the  use  of  cases,  atid'C^f 
the  prepositions,  following  the  school  grammar.  Every  fortnii;ht  an  hour's  compo.sition,  and  every 
three  weeks  a  I'ensiim.  Heading  (3  hours)  some  lives  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  a  selection  froih 
Curtius,  reading  first  slowly,  then  as  progress  is  made,  more  and  more  rapidly. 

Class  IV  (6  hours  per  week).  (Jraiiimar  (3  or  2  hours).  Peculiarities  in  the  use  of  nouns  and  pronouns. 
Theory  of  the  use  of  tense,  and  mood,  besides  the  conjugations.  Composition,  1  hour  a  fortnight, 
JPensum  once  in  three  weeks.  Readinci  (3  or  4  hours)  Caisar's  De  Bello  Gallico  (about  three 
books).  In  the  second  half  of  the  second  semester,  2  reading  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to 
acquainting  the  scholars  with  Latin  verse,  hexameters,  find  dis(;iGhs,  Ovid  being  used.  The  rules  of 
prosody  are  illustrated  in  tlie  reading.  ■    '  ;  .,      : 

Class  V, 
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Class  V  (5  hours  per  week). — Reading  (5  hours)  Ist.  Semester,  Livr.  Besides  the  First  Book,  about 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two  of  the  most  important  parts  relating  to  the  struggle  between  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  should  be  read.  In  the  Second  Semester,  Ovid  and  a  selection  from 
Metamorphoses  and  the  Fasti.  Exercises  in  literary  style  (1  hour).  The  development  of 
grammatical  accuracy  and  facility  in  idiomatic  expression,  both  in  respect  of  words  and  the 
construction  of  sentences.  Every  four  weeks  a  composition  and  translation  from  Latin  into  the 
mother-tongue.     The  horae-work  consists  of  careful  preparation  of  the  school-work. 

(Jlaas  VI  (6  hours  per  week). — Reading  (5  hours).  Prose  :  Sallust,  Jugurtha  or  Catiline,  Cicero's  first 
speech  against  Catiline.  Ciesar's  Civil  Wars.  Poetry  :  Selection  from  Vigil's  Eclogues,  and  some 
passages  from  the  Georgics.  Commencement  of  the  ^neid.  Exercises  in  literary  style  and  written 
and  home  work  as  in  the  5th  Class, 

Class  VJI  (5  hours  per  week). — Reading  (4  hours)  ; — Prose  :  Cioero,  at  least  two  orations,  one  of  the 
smaller  dialogues  or  a  selection  from  one  of  the  greater  ones.  Poetry  :  Continuation  of  the  reading 
of  the  ^neid.     Literary  style  ;  written  and  home  work  as  in  the  5th  Class. 

Class  VIII  (5  hours  per  week) — Reading  (4  hours) — Prose  :  Tacitus  Germania,  cap  1-27,  and  selections 
from  either  one  or  both  of  the  chief  works  of  Tacitus.  Poetry  :  Horace,  selections  from  the  Odes, 
Epodes,  Satires,  and  Epistles.  Exercises  in  literary  style  and  home  and  written  work  as  iu 
Class  V. 

10.  Greek  Course  in  the  Gymnasium. — The  general  aim  in  the  lower  Gymnasium  is  to  develope  a 
pramraatical  knowledge  of  the  Attic  dialect  and  the  most  important  points  of  syntax.  In  the  upper 
Gymnasium  a  thorougli  reading  of  the  most  important  parts  of  Greek  literature  is  the  object  in  view.  The 
following  outline  will  give  a  general  idea  : — 

Class  III  (5  hours  per  week). — Regular  etymology  closing  with  verbs  in  /xt  translations  from  the  text- 
book. Memorising  words  and  paradigms.  At  the  second  half  of  the  first  Semester  there  is  one 
exercise  every  fortnight,  and  in  the  second  Semester  alternately  a  composition  and  a  Pcnsum. 

Class  IV  (4  hours  per  week). — Verbs  in  /*(.  The  most  important  of  the  irregular  inflections  ;  the 
principal  points  of  the  syntax  ;  translation  from  the  book  used  in  reading.  Memorising.  Every 
fortnight  a  written  exercise  and,  alternately,  a  composition  and  a  Pensum  are  required. 

Class  V  (5  hours  per  week). — Reading  (4  hours).  1st  Semester,  Xcnophon's  Anabasis  or  a  selection 
from  some  chrestomathy.  2nd  Semester — Homer's  Iliad,  selected  parts,  from  two  or  three  books. 
Explanations  of  the  variations  of  the  Epic  from  the  Attic  dialect.  Continuation  of  the  reading 
of  Xenophon. 

Grammar  (1  hour). — ^Extension  and  consolidation  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Attic  dialect.  Memorising 
words  and  passages  from  the  Iliad.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Semester,  translation  from  the  Greek 
into  the  mother  tongue. 

Class  VI  (5  hours  per  week). — Reading  (4  hours).  1st  Semester,  selected  parts  from  the  Iliad  in  the 
range  of  5-6  books.  2nd  Semester,  Herodotus  ;  chief  points  from  the  history  of  the  Persian  wars. 
Every  fortnight  one  hour's  reading  from  Xenophon.  Grammatical  and  written  work,  as  in 
Class  V. 

Class  VII  (4  hours  per  week). — Reading.  In  Ist  Semester,  three  or  four  of  the  smaller  State  orations 
of  Demosthenes.  In  the  2nd  Semester  selected  parts  of  the  Odyssey,  covering  the  range  of  about 
six  books,  and  the  continuation  of  the  reading  of  Demosthenes.  Grammatical  and  written  work, 
as  in  Class  V. 

Class  VIII  (5  hour^per  week).— In  the  1st  Semester,  Plato,  apology  for  Socrates,  as  introduction,  then 
two  or  three  of  the  smaller  dialogues  (Crito,  Laches,  Euphythro,  Lysis,  Charmides,  or  one  of  the 
most  important  dialogues,  Protagoras  (Gorgias).  In  the  2nd  Semester  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles,  and 
continuation  of  the  reading  of  the  Odyssey.     The  Grammatical  and  written  work,  as  in  Class  V. 

11.  German,  as  Mothertongue. — In  the  lower  (rymnasiiini,  the  aim  is  to  develope  a  good  method  o( 
reading  and  speaking,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  syntax,  and  accuracy  in  the  written  use 
of  the  language,  a  literary  appreciation  of  the  language  by  the  learning  of  poetical  and  prose  selections  of 
enduring  value,  and  by  explaining  them  to  the  pupils.  In  the  upper  Gymnasium  every  effort  is  made  to 
secure  versatility  and  literary  precision,  both  in  the  written  and  oral  use  of  the  language,  extending  the 
expressions  to  include  a  wider  and  wider  circle  of  thought.  An  historical  knowledge  of  the  most  significant 
contributions  to  the  national  literature,  the  characteristics  of  its  principal  prosaic  and  poetic  forms,  is  also 
held  to  be  of  the  highest  value.  The  instruction  in  German  is  hy  no  means  considered  as  a  mere  education 
in  language,  but  as  providing  rich  material  for  the  development  of  mind  and  character ;  for  this  reason 
therefore  the  selection  is  most  carefully  made  so  as  to  embrace  the  most  classical  or,  at  least,  unimpeachable 
forms,  in  this  way  furnishing  the  memory  with  matter,  the  literary  and  moral  reactions  of  which  will  bo 
favourable  throughout. 

It  is  unnecessary,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  the  work  in  the  first  three  classes.  In  Class  IV  there  is 
systematic  instruction,  among  other  things,  in  the  elements  of  prosody.  In  Class  V,  beside  a  study  of  word 
development,  of  foreign  words,  popular  etymology,  etc.,  special  regard  is  paid — particularly  in  reading — to 
the  characteristics  of  the  epic,  lyric,  and  didactic  forms.  In  Class  VI  the  genealogy  of  the  Germanic  languages 
is  treated,  and  in  some  of  the  Gymnasia  Middle  High  German  is  also  read.  The  reading  includes  selections 
from  the  Nibelungenlied,  from  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  etc.  The  history  of  literature  from  the  purely 
historical  standpoint  is  taken  in  outline. 

In  Cla.s8  VII,  Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  road,  and  the  history  of  literature  carried  forward  as 
far  as  Schiller's  death.  In  the  highest  class — viz.,  VIII— the  reading  includes  Goethe,  Schiller,  the  Laokoon 
of  Lessing,  and  a  selection  from  the  Hamburg  Dramaturgy.  The  history  of  literature  is  continued  as  far  as 
the  death  of  Goethe.  A  sketch  of  the  development  of  German  literature  in  Austria  in  the  19th  century 
is  also  given. 

A  review  of  the  above  will  shew  the  great  cultural  value  of  the  instruction  in  the  mother-tongue. 
The  reading,  for  example,  of  such  a  work  as  Lessing's  Laokoon  will  in  itself  do  much  to  cultivate  the 
capacity  for  intelligent  outlook  upon  the  artistic  side  of  Ijfe,  and  to  stimulate  t^e  higher  forma  of  a;sthetic 
appreciation. 

12. 
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12.  Geography  and  Uistory. — These  subjects  are  treated,  to  some  extent,  in  co  ordination.  In  the 
lower  Gymnasium,  the  fundamental  pha;nomenii  of  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  the  apparent 
motion  of  the  sun,  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  changes  in  climate  and  the  amount  of  light,  are  considered. 
A  general  notion  of  physical  geography  and  of  the  population  and  circumstances  of  various  countries  arc 
given,  the  whole  being  ultiaiately  related  to  the  history  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy.  In  History 
special  reference  is  also  made  to  the  chief  factors  of  the  country's  development,  the  material  of  instruction 
being  given  as  far  as  possible  in  a  narrative  form.  In  the  upper  Gymnasium  much  the  same  holds  good. 
The  migrations  of  populations  over  the  earth,  the  part  that  their  concentration  and  development  play  in 
the  history  of  civilisation,  are  considered,  and  the  historical  development  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of 
the  Austro-Hungariaia  Monarchy  receives  special  attention. 

13.  Mathematics. — In  the  lower  Gymnasium,  accuracy  in  numerical  computation  and  thoroughness 
in  practical  application  are  the  features  of  the  arithmetical  side,  and  of  the  geometrical,  a  knowledge  of 
geometrical  forms,  and  their  most  important  properties  and  relationships  (as  far  as  possible  intuitionally 
illustrated).  In  the  upper  Gymnasium,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics  is  conceived  as 
the  main  object.     As  this  subject  is  of  considerable  practical  importance  the  whole  is  given. 

Class  I  (3  hours  per  week). — The  arithmetic  includes  the  four  fundamental  operations  in  whole  and 
decimal  numbers,  the  theory  of  divisibility,  etc.  Preliminary  exercises  in  fractions  are  also 
included.  Intuitive  geometry,  the  fundamental  geometrical  forms  (straight  line,  angle  and 
parallels  etc.)  are  treated,  and  the  simplest  properties  of  triangles  are  demonstiated,  in  the 
geometrical  section. 

Class  II  (3  hours  per  week). — 1  hour  arithmetic  and  1  hour  geometry  alternately.  Fractions,  ratio, 
the  simple  "rule  of  three,"  are  treated  in  the  arithmetic.  Axial  and  central  symmetry,  and  the 
congruence  of  triangles,  the  circle,  quadrilateral  and  polygon  are  considered  under  geometry. 

Class  III  (3  hours  per  week). — The  four  fundamental  operations  with  whole  and  fractional  ordinary 
num>)ers,  abbreviated  methods  of  calculations,  and  finding  the  square  and  square  root  of  numbers, 
are  the  chief  subjects  treated  under  the  heading  of  arithmetic.  Equivalent  surfaces,  the 
transformation  of  figures,  length  and  surface  measurement,  the  theorem  of  Pythagoras  and 
theorems  of  homology,  are  considered  under  the  title  geometry. 

Class  IV  (3  hours  per  week). — Equations  of  tiie  first  degree,  the  formation  of  the  cube  and  extraction 
of  the  cube  root  of  numbers,  compound  proportion,  calculation  of  interest,  etc.,  constitute  the 
chief  work  done  in  arithmetic.  The  reciprocal  position  of  straight  lines  and  planes,  solid  angles, 
the  principal  solids,  the  surface  of  solids  and  their  volumes,  are  treated  in  the  section  geometry. 

Class  V  (4  hours  per  week). — The  four  fundamental  operation  of  arithmetic,  negative  and  fractional 
numbers,  properties  of  numbers,  proportion,  and  equations  of  the  first  or  second  degree  with  one 
or  several  unknowns  are  treated  under  arithmetic.  Geometry  includes  the  general  and  scientific 
treatment  of  planimetry. 

Class  VI  (3  hours  per  week). — Arithmetic  includes  powers,  roots,  and  logarithms,  and  also  equations 
of  the  second  degree  in  one  unknown.  The  geometry  includes  general  stereometry  and  plane 
trigonometry. 

Class  VII  (3  hours  per  week). — Arithmetic  includes  quadratic  equations  of  two  unknowns,  diophantic 
equations  of  the  first  degree,  continued  fractions,  the  progressions,  the  calculation  of  interest  and 
annuity  and  the  theory  of  combinations,  with  application  of  the  same.  Also  the  binomial 
theorem.  The  geometry  includes  trigonometrical  problems,  analytical  geometry  of  a  plane,  and 
conic  sections. 

Class  VIII  (2  hours  per  week). — The  work  in  this  class  consists  mainly  of  mathematical  problems, 
and  the  recapitulation  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  whole  mathematical  course. 

This  is  obviously  an  excellent  programme  but  is  not  as  advanced  as  the  similar  work  in  the 
Healschulen. 

14.  Natural  History. — The  general  aim  in  the  lower  Gynina.'-ium  is  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted 
with  the  most  important  forms  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  world,  founding  this  acquaintance  on  the 
immediate  observation  of  the  objects  themselves,  and  also  to  accustom  them  to  recognise  similar  and 
dissimilar  forms  of  plants  and  animals.  In  the  upper  Gymnasium  a  systematic  review  is  attempted  of  the 
various  groups  of  animals  and  plants  upon  the  basis  of  the  most  notable  facts  of  their  morphology,  anatomy, 
and  physiology.  The  forms  and  properties  of  the  most  important  minerals  and  their  occurrence  in  relation 
to  the  building  up  and  development  of  the  earth's  surface  are  considered.  The  following  will  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  work  in  the  different  classes : — 

Class  I  (2  hours  per  week). — First  six  months,  the  Animal  Kingdom,  especially  the  mammalia  and  the 
insecta;  the  last  four  months,  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  the  observation  and  description  of  a  number 
of  seed-plants  of  various  orders  ;  intuitive  instruction. 

Class  II  (2  hours  per  week). — Birds,  some  of  the  reptilia,  amphibia  and  fishes.  Some  mollusca  and 
radiata ;  the  last  four  months,  continuation  in  regard  to  seed-plants  and  some  spore  plants; 
intuitive  instruction. 

Class  III  (2  hours  per  week). — The  Mineral  Kingdom.  Observation  and  description  of  a  moderate 
number  of  the  most  important  and  most  widely  distributed  minerals.  The  usual  forms  of  rocks. 
Intuitive  instruction. 

Class  V  (3  hours  per  week). — The  first  semester  is  devoted  to  systematic  instruction  in  mineralogy, 
and  the  second  semester  to  systematic  instruction  in  botanv. 

Class  VI  (2  hours  per  week). — In  zoology,  the  most  important  elements  ( f  the  structure  of  the  human 
being,  the  disposition  of  his  various  organs,  special  attention  being  paid  to  matters  which  throw 
light  upon  personal  hygiene.  Consideration  of  the  classes  of  vertebrates  and  of  the  more 
important  groups  of  the  invertebrates,  especially  in  regard  to  the  typical  forms  in  respect  of  their 
morphological,  anatomical,  and  evolutionary  relationships,  careful  attention  being  paid  to 
systematic  detail,  and  an  occa<^ior.al  reference  being  made  to  prehistoric  forms. 

15. 
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15.  Physics. — In  Uie  lower  Gymnasium  it  is  endeavoured  to  found  something  like  a  real  knowledge 
of  the  ordinary  natural  pha:nomena  upon  actual  observation  and  experiment.  An  indication  is  given  of 
the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the  explanation  of  similar  phienomena  and  their  most  direct  practical 
applications. 

In  the  Upper  Gymnasium  a  comprehension  of  the  more  important  natural  phtenomena  is  aimed  at, 
not  solely  through  observation  and  experiment,  but  also  by  means  of  practical  calculation,  so  far  as  the 
mathematical  knowledge  attained  by  the  pupils  will  permit. 

The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  details  : — 

Class  III  (2  hours  per  week). — One  semester.     Experimental  physics,  preliminary  ideas,  the  theory 

of  heat,  fundamental  ideas  of  chemistry,  matter. 
Class  IV  (3  hours   per  week). — Experimental   physics.      Magnetism,   electricity,    acoustics,    optics. 

Phienomena  in  the  celestial  vault  and  astronomical  geography. 
Class  VII  (three  hours  per  week). — Here  there  is  a  general  introduction,  focussing  practically  what 

knowledge  was  gained  in  the  lower  Gymnasium.      Mechanics  and  the  theory  of  heat  are  the 

main  things  discussed. 
Class  VIII  (3  hours  per  week). — In  this  class,  magnetism,  electricity,  the  theory  of  waves,  acoustics, 

optics,  and  the  elements  of  astronomy  are  the  subject-matter  of  study. 

16.  Phxlosopliical  Propcedeutics. — The  problem  in  this  subject  is  to  associate  the  whole  content  of 
experience  of  the  external  world  by  bringing  under  review  its  relationship  to  the  inner  life.  This  increases 
the  depth  of  view  of  the  pupils ;  it  subsumes  the  facts  recognised  under  more  definite  conceptions ;  it 
enables  them  to  better  understand  their  hypotheses  and  the  general  and  philosophical  significance  of  the 
facts  with  which  they  are  dealing.      The  importance  of  this  is  very  great. 

In  Class  VII  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  logic,  and  in  Class  VIII  the  same  time  to  empirical 
psychology, 

17.  Freehand  Drawing. — This  subject  is  not  obligatory  in  all  the  gymnasia  of  Austria.  Its  general 
aim  is  the  education  of  the  sense  of  form  and  beauty,  and  to  give  as  great  a  facility  as  possible  in  the 
representation  of  form.  In  the  lower  Gymnasium,  readiness  in  the  free  comprehension  and  representation 
of  physical  objects,  according  to  perspective  principles,  and  dexterity  in  the  drawing  of  ornaments 
(particularly  those  belonging  to  the  classic  art  i)eriod),  are  the  chief  object.  In  the  upper  Gymnasium  the 
power  to  make  a  correct  representation  of  the  human  countenance,  an  understanding  of  plastic  and  art  forms, 
and  facility  in  drawing  the  same,  are  the  aims  of  the  teaching. 

In  the  Lower  Division,  Classes  I  and  II  (in  each  of  which  four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the 
subject)  the  free-hand  drawing  of  plane  geometrical  forms  and  of  geometric  ornaments,  with  special  regard 
to  the  drawing  of  bent  lines,  is  the  chief  aim.  Fundamental  ideas  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  space  and  the 
explanation  of  elementary  pby.'-ical  forms.  Perspective  :  freehand  drawing  with  wire  and  wooden  models  ; 
the  drawing  of  simple  firnaments  in  outline. 

In  the  Middle  Division,  Classes  III  and  IV  (in  which  also  four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  the 
subject)  the  perspective  freehand  drawing  is  based  upon  wooden  models  and  model  groups.  Drawing  and 
painting  of  surface  ornaments  of  old  classical  art.  Exercises  in  drawing  simple  physical  and  ornamental 
forms  from  memory.  In  Class  IV  perspective  free-hand  drawing,  based  upon  the  form  of  simple  vessels, 
and  architectural  details ;  drawing  and  painting  of  surface  ornaments  from  classic  and  other  sources  of  art 
knowledge;  drawing  of  ornamental  models  in  plaster  of  Paris.  In  the  Upper  Division,  Classes  V-VIU, 
four  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the  form  of  the  human  head  and  face,  to  the  various 
exercises  in  drawing  the  head  from  sketches  on  the  board,  in  drawing  outlines  of  reliefs,  masks,  and 
busts ;  repetition  and  continuation  of  the  work  in  the  previous  classes ;  occasional  explanation  of  the 
antique  orders  and  exercises  in  sketching. 

18.  General  Remarks  on  the  Gymnasium  Courses. — This  brief  outline  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
Coarse  in  the  Austrian  gymnasia.  It  will  be  recognised  that  it  is  a  decidedly  liberal  course,  and  the 
practical  is  by  no  means  wholly  subordinated  to  the  cultural  side.  This  course  is,  of  course,  classical,  but 
it  contains  sufficient  reference  to  science  to  enable  the  pupil  to  retain  at  least  some  general  idea  of  the 
bignificance  of  the  subject.  The  whole  curriculum  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Oberrealschiilen  to 
get  an  exact  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  two  courses. 

19.  The  Currictdum  of  the  Reahchulcn. — The  cour.se  in  German  (as  the  mother  tongue)  calls  for  no 
special  comment.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  that  Shakespeare,  translated  into  German,  is  read, 
"  Julius  Cfesar  "  or  "  Corioianus  "  being  usually  preferred. 

In  French  the  treatment  is  very  thorough.  The  course  of  instruction  aims  at  conferring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  French  construction  and  of  the  syntax,  readiness  in  translating  into  French  and  from  French, 
accuracy  in  expre.ssing  oneself  (within  the  circle  of  ideas  of  the  pupils  themselves)  in  French,  and  a  knowledge 
of  French  literature  from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  Class  I,  not  only  is  there  some 
reading  and  the  construction  of  simple  sentences,  but  also  oral  translation  from  and  into  French  and 
conversation,  or  rather  the  answering  in  French  of  simple  questions  put  in  that  language.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  add  that  throughout  Europe  lessons  in  French  are  unexceptionable  as  regards  pronunciation 
and  accent,  and  the  idea  of  allowing  the  language  to  be  taught  in  such  a  manner,  that  those  whose 
mother-tongue  it  really  is  would  never  recognise  it  as  their  own  language,  is  foreign  to  the  Continental  mind. 

It  will  be  sufficient   to  state   that   in   this   language,  in  Italian,  in   English,  and  indeed  in  every 
language  taught  in  the  Real.scliulen,  not  only  is  the  grammar  and  the  whole  genius  of  the  language  better 
acquired  than  with  us,  the  pronunciation  is  such  that,  it  can  always  be  understood  by  citizens  of  the  country 
i    o  which  the  language  beloncs. 

History  and  Geography  are  mnch  the  same  as  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  mathematics  is,  perhaps, 
carried  somewhat  further.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  latter  subject  as  taught  in  Classes 
T-VII. 

20. 
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20.  Mathematics. — The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  in  the  classes  mentioned  : — 

Class  F^(5  hours  per  week). — General  arithmetic,  continued  fractions,  diophantic  equations  of  the 
first  degree,  theory  of  powers,  and  of  the  magnitudes  of  roots,  especially  the  square  and  cube,  the 
extraction  of  the  second  and  third  root  of  expressions  of  several  members  in  the  whole  numbers, 
the  theory  of  logarithms  and  their  relation  to  the  theory  of  powers.  Briggs'  system  of  logarithms, 
the  formation  and  use  of  tables  of  logarithms,  the  equations  of  the  second  degree  with  one 
unknown,  the  geometry  of  the  plane  rigorously  treated,  planimetry. 

Class  VI  (5  hours  per  week). — General  arithmetic  : — The  treatment  of  such  higher  equations  as  can 
be  made  to  depend  upon  quadratics,  quadratic  equations  of  two  unknowns,  exponential  equations, 
exercises  in  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables,  simplest  cases  of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  second 
degree  with  two  unknowns.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions,  applications  to  the 
calculation  of  interest  and  annuities.  The  theory  of  combinations,  the  binomial  theorem  for 
integral  positive  exponents.  Geometry  : — Goniometry  and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  goniometrical 
functions,  relations  between  functions  of  one  and  the  same  angle.  The  variation  and  definite 
dependence  upon  another  given  angle,  the  use  of  trigonometrical  tables  Exercises  in  goniometric 
equations.  Plane  trigonometry  : — Fundamental  principles  for  the  solution  of  right-angled 
triangles  and  special  treatment  of  particular  cases.  Application  to  the  solution  of  isosceles 
triangles  and  to  the  regular  polygons.  Fundamental  principles  for  the  solution  of  oblique-angled 
triangles  and  their  special  treatment.  Application  in  some  combined  cases,  as  well  as  in 
problems  of  cyclometry  and  practical  geometry.  Solid  geometry : — The  general  principles  of 
stereometry. 

Class  VII  (5  hours  per  week). — General  arithmetic  : — The  fundamental  theory  of  the  computation  of 
the  most  probable  values.  Introduction  to  some  exercises  in  the  province  of  the  computation  of 
life  assurance.  The  division  of  imaginary  expressions  into  real  and  imaginary  parts.  The 
calculation  of  the  modulus  and  argument,  and  the  graphic  representation  of  complex  magnitudes. 
Geometry  : — The  fundamental  theory  of  the  analytical  geometry  of  plane  surfaces  and  spherical 
trigonometry;  their  application  to  mathematical  geography;  the. most  useful  projections  for  land 
and  sea  charts,  or  some  simple  exercises  in  spherical  astronomy.  Recapitulation  of  the  whole 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  work  in  the  upper  classes,  giving  it  all  a  practical  turn  by  presenting 
suitable  problems  for  solution. 

The  Austrian,  and  also  the  German  teaching  of  mathematics,  is  very  much  more  practical,  and 
far  more  informative  than  similar  teaching  in  English  or  Australian  schools  for  pupils  of  the  same  age.  A 
careful  review  of  the  above  will  convince  any  unbiassed  reader  that  the  mathematical  education  in  Austria 
has  a  very  high  value. 

21.  Physics  in  the  Realachulen. — The  general  method  is,  of  course,  experimental  ;  but  this  is 
supplemented  by  the  applications  of  mathematics  to  the  bubject.  In  Class  III,  in  which  four  hours  per 
week  is  the  time  allotted,  the  general  and  pavticular  properties  of  bodies  are  treated,  and  so  also  are  heat, 
magnetism,  electricity,  galvanism,  and  acoustics.  In  Class  IV  (2  hours  per  week),  mechanics,  optics,  and 
radiant  heat  are  dealt  with.  In  Class  VJ,  the  position  and  method  of  physics  generally  are  treated,  and 
the  whole  of  the  work  done  in  the  lower  classes  brought  under  systematic  review.  Mechanics,  the  wave- 
theory,  and  acoustics  are  also  subjects  of  instruction.  In  Class  VII  (•!  hours  per  week),  magnetism, 
electricity,  geometrical  and  physical  optics,  the  theory  of  heat,  and  astronomy  are  taught. 

22.  Chemistry. — The  chemistry  is  much  more  highly  developed  in  the  Rcalschulen  than  in  the  Classical 
Gymnasium.     The  following  is  a  slight  indication  of  the  course  :  — 

Class  IV  (3  hours  per  week).  Preparatory  section :  Introduction  to  the  most  important  physico- 
chemical  phenomena  and  processes  ;  the  main  characteristics  of  the  elements  ;  and  the  various 
products  of  their  combinations. 

Class  V.  (3  hours  per  week).     Special  chemistry.     First  part,  inorganic  chemistry. 

Class  VI  (3  hours  per  week).  Special  chemistry,  second  part.  Chemistry  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds (organic  chemistry).  Theorems  of  general  chemistry,  the  constitution  of  chemical  com- 
binations.    Laboratory  work  is  also  done. 

23.  Geometrical  Braudng. — That  this  subject  is  very  well  treated  in  the  Realschulen,  the  following 
outline  of  work  done  in  Classes  III  to  VII  will  abundantly  shew  :— 

Class  III  (3  hours  per  week). — It  ought  to  bo  mentioned  that  both  geometry  and  geometrical 
drawing  are  included  under  the  phrase  "  geometrical  drawing."  Geometry  :— Figures  of  equal 
area  and  their  transformation,  calculation  of  areas,  co-ordinated  with  the  mathematical  work 
done  in  the  3rd  class.  Application  of  fundamental  algebraic  operations  to  the  solution  of  simple 
exercises  in  planimetry.  Geometrical  drawing  : — The  work  in  Class  II  is  continued,  special  regard 
being  paid  to  the  geometry  and  to  applications  in  technical  practice. 

Class  IV  (3  hours  per  week). — Geometry:  Elements  of  stereometry;  position  of  straight  lines  and 
surfaces  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  with  reference  to  their  application  to  instruction  in 
descriptive  geometry.  Prism,  pyramid,  cylinder,  cone,  sphere.  Determination  of  the  magnitude 
of  surfaces  and  volume  content  of  various  bodies.  Explanation  and  projection  of  the  conic 
sections.  Elementaiy  development  of  their  most  important  properties,  and  their  application  in 
tangent  construction.  Projection  of  points,  and  of  straight  lines  in  the  case  of  the  common 
geometrical  bodies,  as  well  as  of  simple  technical  objects  (by  means  of  two  orthogonal  projectional 
images).  The  basis  of  this  work  is  purely  intuitional,  and  has  relation  to  the  instruction  in 
stereometry. 

Class  V  (3  hours  per  week).— Beside  the  repetition  of  the  preceding  work,  the  pupils  are  intro- 
duced to  elementary  exercises  in  descriptive  geometry,  and  the  development  of  shadows  by 
orthogonal  projections  with  fixed  lines  and  plane  figures  is  undertaken. 

Class  VI 
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Class  VI  (3  hours  per  week). — Orthogonal  projection  of  pyramid  and  prisms,  plane  sections,  etc., 
of  these  bodies.  Determination  of  shadows.  The  most  important  elements  of  the  projection  of 
curved  lines.  Projection  of  the  cylinder,  cone,  and  of  surfaces  of  rotation,  the  last  limited  to 
surfaces  of  the  2nd  order.  Plane  sections,  etc.,  of  these  surfaces.  Further  and  more  elaborate 
work  in  shadow  determination. 

Class  VII  (3  hours  per  week). — Construction  of  shadows  is  carried  still  further,  the  elements  of 
linear  perspective  being  applied  to  the  perspective  representation  of  geometrical  bodies  and  of 
simple  technical  objects.  The  recapitulation  covers  all  the  more  important  parts  of  the  course  in 
descriptive  geometry. 

24.  Freehand  Braioing. — This  does  not  call  for  any  special  comment ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  much  the  same  as  in  the  previous  programme,  and  from  what  the  Commissioners  saw  the  work  is  very 
thoroughly  done. 

25.  Discipline. — After  every  monthly  conference  a  note  is  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  all 
pupils  whose  conduct  or  industry  has  been  reprehensible.  The  disciplinary  punishments  in  the  school,  in  the 
order  of  their  severity,  are  as  follows  : — 

Reminder,  sharp  admonition,  reprimand ;  these  may  all  be  intensified  by  being  openly  administered 

if  necessary. 
The  severer  punishments  are — 

(1.)  Detention  of  scholars  (in  the  lower  classes)  in  the  classroom,  and  keeping  them  under 

the  supervision  of  the  teacher  concerned. 
(2.)  Removal  of  a  boy  from  his  ordinary,  and  assigning  him  some  special,  place. 
(3.)  Sharp  moral  rebuke,  with  imposition  of  written  work. 

(4.)  Expulsion  from  the  school  in  cases  where  bad  conduct  seems  irremediable,  or  in  cases 
involving  severe  discipline  because  of  grave  moral  obliquity. 

Reprimands  by  the  Director,  and  punishments  (1),  (3),  and  (4)  must  always  be  communicated  to 
parents  or  guardians,  and  punishments  (3)  and  (4)  can  only  take  place  by  decision  of  the  whole  teaching 
body.  The  expulsion  may  be  limited  to  the  school  in  which  it  takes  place,  or  to  several,  or  to  all  institu- 
tions in  the  same  category.     In  the  last  case,  however,  it  must  have  the  ratification  of  the  Ministerium. 

26.  Fees. — The  fees  for  a  semester  (half  year)  are  in  Vienna  25  fl. — say,  £2. ;  for  places  outside 
Vienna,  where  there  are  more  than  25,000  inhabitants,  it  is  20  fl, — say,  £1 12s. ;  and  at  other  places  15  fl. — 
say,  £1  4s. 

27.  Examinations. — The  "  Maturity  "  E.xamination  consists  of  a  written  part  and  an  oral  part.  In 
the  Gymnasium  an  essay  in  the  mother-tongue  of  about  5  hours'  work  ;  a  translation  from  Latin,  2  hours  ; 
a  translation  into  Latin,  3  hours  ;  a  translation  from  Greek  (the  use  of  a  lexicon  being  permitted),  3  hours ; 
mathematical  work  (logarithmic  tables  being  allowed),  5  houre ;  an  essay  in  a  second  local  language,  3 
hours  (the  latter,  however,  is  only  held  at  the  express  wish  of  the  pupil  or  his  parents).  The  oral 
examination  covers  the  Latin  language  and  literature  ;  the  Greek  language  and  literature ;  the  literature  of 
the  mother-tongue ;  history  and  geography ;  mathematics ;  physics  (and  finally  in  the  grammar  and 
literature  of  the  second  local  language). 

The  written  examination  of  the  Realschulen,  where  the  mother-tongue  is  German,  consists  of  the 
German  essay,  5  hours  ;  translation  from  French  (or  Italian)  into  German,  3  hours  ;  translation  from  German 
into  French  (or  Italian),  3  hours ;  translation  from  English  (or  French)  into  German,  3  hours  ;  mathematical 
work,  4  hours ;  descriptive  geometry,  5  hours.  The  oral  examination  consists  of  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry. 

28.  nights  con/erred  by  the  Maturity. — The  Maturity  Certificate  (Maturitatszeugniss)  of  a 
Gymna.sium  admits  to  University  studies,  to  the  Technical  High  School  (after  an  examination  in  descriptive 
geometry  and  free-hand  drawing),  to  the  school  of  naval  architecture  (after  an  examination  in  descriptive 
geometry),  to  the  military  academy,  to  the  high  school  for  agriculture,  to  the  mining  academy,  to  the 
Arbiturienten  course  in  the  commercial  academy  of  Vienna  and  Graz,  to  the  institutions  for  the  education 
of  teachers,  and  to  entrance  into  two  years'  pharmaceutical  practice  course. 

The  Maturity  Certificate  of  the  Realschulen  admits  to  the  Technical  High  School,  the  school  of  naval 
architecture,  the  high  school  of  agriculture,  the  mining  academy,  the  arbiturienten  courses  in  the  commercial 
academy,  and  finally  to  the  Universities  studies  (after  passing  in  some  further  subjects). 

29.  General  Remarks. — It  may  be  mentioned  that  Gymnasia  have  been  established  for  girls  (Madchen- 
Gymnasien).  The  "  Minerva  "  Union  in  Prague  founded  a  Bohemian  "  private  middle  school  for  girls  "  in 
1890  ;  and  the  "  Vereinfiir  erweiterte  Frauenbildung  "in  Vienna  established  a  "  Gymnasiale  Madchenschule  " 
in  that  city  in  1892.     Since  that  time  the  higher  education  of  women  has  made  considerable  progress. 

There  is  a  scheme  of  pensions  for  professors  or  teachers  and  their  widows. 

Every  complete  State  secondary  school  must  publish  an  Annual  Report  (Jahres-Bericht).  This 
appears  at  the  close  of  each  school  year,  under  the  name  of  the  Director,  who  is  responsible  for  it.  It  must 
consist  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  scientific  or  pjedagogic  division,  and  a  division  for  school  news.  An  exception 
to  this  rule  is  sanctioned  by  the  Ministerium  only  when  unusual  circumstances  call  for  it.  In  regard  to  the 
scientific,  literary,  and  psedagogic  division,  the  following  examples,  taken  at  random,  will  illustrate  the  kind 
of  matter.  The  Jahres-Bericht  of  the  Imperial  Royal  Maximilian  Gymnasium  of  Vienna  for  1902,  opens 
■with  an  article  by  F.  E.  Hirsch,  a  Professor  in  Latin  and  German  at  the  Gymnasium,  on  Dorothea  Schlegel's 
"Florentin."  This  has  no  less  than  twenty-nine  pages — say  about  14,000  or  15,000  words.  In  the  Jahres 
Bericht  of  the  Staats-Roalschule  in  Vienna,  there  is  a  contribution  of  thirty-three  pages  on  Goethe's  "  Gotz 
von  Berlichingen  "  by  Professor  Jaro  Pawel,  the  German  master.  Again,  in  the  annual  report  of  Count 
Straka's  Academy  and  its  private  Gymnasium  in  Prague  (Vyrocni  zpravaakademiehrabete  Straky  a  jejiho 
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soukromelio  gymnasia  v  Praze)  for  1902,  there  is  a  complete  account  of  its  development  during  its  first  three 
years,  1896-99  (Akademie  hr.  Straky  v  prvnim  trileti  1896-1899).  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  kind 
of  matter  that  is  incorporated  in  the  annual  reports.  It  should,  perhaps,  be  further  stated  that  one  will 
find  literary  discussions,  textual  criticisms,  researches  in  the  field  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  and  in 
science  generally,  therein,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  difierent  gymnasia  and  Realschulen  is  influenced 
by  the  calibre  of  the  articles  so  appearing.  In  the  higher  technical  institutions,  one  often  finds  a  record  of 
the  original  researches  or  contributions  of  each  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  It  would  be  practically 
impossible,  not  only  in  Austria,  but  also  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  for  anyone  to  attain  to  a  high 
station  in  the  educational  world  without  having  made  important  original  contributions  to  human  knowledge 
or  to  some  special  department  of  pedagogy. 

30.  Conclusion. — The  secondary  educational  system  of  Austria  is  undoubtedly  a  very  good  one,  not- 
withstanding that  the  educational  authorities  of  that  country  recognise  room  for  improvement.  The  direction 
of  the  improvements  need  not,  however,  be  here  discussed.  The  Gymnasia  and  Realschulen  seen  by  the 
Commissioners  in  Prague  and  Vienna,  were  a  revelation  as  to  what  the  Czech  and  Austrian  are  prepared  to 
do  in  order  to  thoroughly  educate  their  people.  The  Academy  of  Count  Straka  in  Prague  was  particularly 
well  equipped.'  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  regard  to  this  particular  academy  that  complete  .statistical  records 
are  kept  of  the  height,  chest  measurement,  circumference  of  the  head,  and  the  weight  of  each  pupil,  the 
record  being  taken  once  a  year.  Complete  information  is  also  kept  as  to  the  condition  of  the  sight  of  each 
of  the  pupils,  any  illnes-s  he  may  have,  and  the  medical  treatment  he  may  receive. 

The  thorough  qualification  of  the  professorial  staff  in  the  Gymnasia  and  Realschools  of  Austria  and 
Bohemia  and  the  completeness  of  their  scientific  equipments  gives  to  Austrian  secondary  education  its  high 
value.  Its  teachers  know  their  subjects,  and  they  know  how  to  teach.  The  apparatus  to  be  found  in  the 
schools  for  the  teaching  of  each  branch  of  science^  gives  them  their  proper  opportunity.  Therein  lies  the 
secret  of  their  success. 


CHAPTER  X. 
The  Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  Hungary. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — In  Chapter  XVI  of  the  Interim  Report,  there  is  an  incidental  testimony  as  to  the 
great  excellence,  from  one  point  of  view,  of  Hungarian  secondary  education.  This  testimony  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  it  is  from  an  impartial  Hungarian,  who  had  spent  a  considerable  number  of  years  in  the  better 
educational  institutions  of  England,  and  who  had  obviously  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  our  country  and  the 
character  of  our  peoplcj  so  much  so  indeed  that  he  would  be  accredited  rather  with  English  prejudices 
than  with  prejudices  against  England  and  in  favour  of  his  own  country.  Contrasting  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
men,  whom  he  evidently  prefers,  and  basing  his  comparison  upon  a  knowledge  of  a  great  number,  he 
implies  that,  compared  with  Hungarians  of  the  same  age,  they  are  relatively  uneducated  (page  159). 

The  testimony  of  an  educationist  of  considerable  experience,  who  deliberately  prefers  the  educationally 
inferior  English  system  to  the  better  Hungarian,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  not  being  biassed  unduly  in 
favovir  of  the  latter.  The  Hungarian  system,  therefore,  which  produces  such  excellent  results  from  one 
point  of  view  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  study  of  secondary  educational  systems. 

2.  Early  History  and  Development. — The  educational  system  which  obtains  to-day  in  Hungary  had 
its  origin  when  Christianity  was  introduced — say,  about  1000  a.d.  The  culture  of  the  liberal  arts  flourished 
as  early  as  1276  at  Veszprem,  the  University  at  "P6cs"  being  organised  about  a  century  later,  namely,  in 
1367,  and  that  of  Buda  in  1390.  The  trivium  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectic)  constituted  general 
culture,  and  the  quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  and  astronomy)  special  culture.  There  were 
several  classes  of  schools,  such  as  the  Cathedral  or  Episcopal,  as  at  Veszprem,  the  capitular  schools  as  at 
Szekes  Fehervar  and  Gyor,  and  monastic  schools,  as  at  Pannonhalma,  the  last  being  almost  invariably 
Cistercian.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation  led  to  changes  in  the  secondary  and  higher  teaching,  the 
rivalry  between  the  Reform  and  Catholic  schools  contributing  not  a  little  to  the  general  development  of 
education.  Public  instruction  for  the  two  centuries  ending  in  1773,  namely,  the  year  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Jesuit  order,  was  in  the  hands  of  that  order,  it  having  no  less  than  forty-one  gymnasia  and  a  large 
number  of  boarding  schools.  The  Jesuit  scheme  of  education  is  said  to  have  been  instinct  with  co.smopolitism, 
and  apparently  there  was  very  little  difference  between  education  in  Hungary  and  that  in  France  or 
Germany.  The  "  Ratio  studiorum  "  was  the  guide ;  the  general  methods  diflfered  little  in  each  country, 
and  the  success  of  the  teaching  attracted  general  sympathy.  At 

'The  Commissioners  are  under  special  obligations  to  Hofrath  Professor  Dr.  Otto  Willmann  for  his  kindness  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Prague,  for  information  supplied  in  regard  to  the  University  Pa;dagogical  Seminarium  of  that  city  for  the 
best  sources  of  information  as  to  the  Czech  language,  and  also  for  the  extreme  courtesy  of  his  general  assistance  to  the 
Commissioners. 

'One  can  easily  realise,  on  seeing  an  Austrian  school,  why  the  "  Lehrmittelsanstalten  "  are  such  extensive 
establishments. 
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At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Reform  schools 
were  considerably  multiplied,  the  Lutherans  having  parent  institutions  at  Eperjes,  Pozsony,  and  Sopr6n, 
while  the  Calvinists  had  institutions  at  Debreczin  and  Patak.  These  great  schools  developed  smaller  ones, 
known  as  Scholae  particiilares,  whose  teaching-staff  was  recruited  from  the  pupils  of  the  former.  A  great 
number  of  Protestant  schools  were  closed  in  IGSl. 

Passing  over  the  various  piiases  of  thought  which  modified  education  and  the  "  Ratio  educaiionis  " 
of  Maria  Theresa,'  we  come  to  the  second  "Ratio  educaiionis,"  namely,  that  of  1806,  which  more  funda- 
mentally aflects  the  present  characteristics  of  Hungarian  education.  Under  this  code,  .secondary  education 
was  divided  into  three  sections.  Tiie  first  was  known  as  the  grammar-course,  to  enter  which  it  was  necessary 
to  attend  the  primary  school  for  two  years. 

The  main  object  in  this  was  to  give  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  at  that  time  practically  a 
living  language.  The  seoond  section  consisted  of  two  classes  cilled  the  "  Humanities, '  where  the  elements 
of  geography,  history,  and  arithmetic  were  taught,  and,  above  all,  rlietoric  and  Latin  poetry,  and  also  style. 
The  third  section  was  known  as  the  cour-^e  of  philosophy,  and  was  similarly  a  two-year  course.  Philosophy, 
mathematics,  physics,  and  history  were  included  in  this  last.  There  were,  however,  but  few  colleges  which 
maintained  a  cour.se  of  philosophy.     This  division  is  practicall}'  much  the  same  as  the  trivium. 

It  will  be  seen  hereinafter  that  the  organisation  of  the  French  Lyceum  is  to-day  much  after  the 
above  model". 

By  the  law  of  1883  there  was  a  general  reform  of  the  whole  scheme  of  secondary  education.  The 
grammar  division  was  replaced  by  the  lower  gymnasium,  while  the  humanities  and  the  jjhilosophy  course 
became  the  upper  gymnasium,  which  closed  with  the  certificate  of  "  maturity." 

The  Real  school  appeared  also,  in  its  turn.  Up  to  1875  it  had  but  six  classes,  which  increased  in 
that  year  to  eight,  when  it  was  first  ranked  as  a  secondary  school. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Hungary  are  to  day  either  gymnasia,  or  real  schools,  the  former  being  the 
classic  schools  and  the  latter  teaching  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  the  natural  and  physical  sciences. 
2'hey  are  of  the  same  grade,  and  are  co-ordinated.  By  the  law  of  1890,  students  were  allowed  to  abandon  the 
ttudy  of  Greek  if  they  so  desired,  provided  they  followed  a  course  known  as  the  "compensation  course." 
This  required  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  mother-tongue  (Hungarian),  the  reading  of  Greek 
literature  in  Hungarian  translation  and  the  practice  of  drawing.  In  1897-8  the  pupils  of  the  four  higher 
classes  in  the  gymnasia  numbered  14,6-59,  of  which  10,041  learnt  Greek,  and  4,018  elected  the  compensation 
course.     There  are,  therefore,  now  three  types,  viz.  : — 

(i)  Latin — Greek  ;  (ii)  Latin  ;  (iii)  No  classic  language. 

At  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year  (1897-8),  the  relative  number  of  students  who  passed  the  maturity 
examination  was 

(i)  2,101;  (ii),  1,024;  (iii),  36L 

The  ratio  being  approximately  G  :3  :1.  Pupils  who  take  Latin  only  may  receive  the  special  privileges  of  the 
Litin-Greek  section  by  passing  a  complementary  examination  in  Greek,  and  similarly  those  who  take  the 
third  division  must  pass  a  complementary  examination  in  both  Latin  aiid  Gretk,  and  so  on. 

Both  cla.sses  of  schools  have  eight  classes  covering  eight  years.  They  admit  pupils  who  have  passed 
through  the  four  classes  of  any  primary  school  whatsoever,  and  who  consequently  can  "  read,  write,  and 
cypher.'"  In  the  absence  of  the  certificate  of  the  primary  school  an  admittance  examination  is  held,  and 
in  the  secondary  schools  advancement  depends  upon  pa.ssing  the  examination  in  each  class  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  haccalaimat  of  France  does  not  exist  in  Hungary,  but  the  maturits  admits  to  the  various 
faculties  of  the  University,  etc. 

There  were  in  Hungary  in  1898 — 

109  complete  gymnasia;  53  incomplete. 

25  complete  "  real  schools  "  ;  7  incomplete. 

Total      ...     134  Total       ...     60 

That  is  to  say  194  secondary  schools,  for  a  population  of,  say,17^,  millions  of  people. 

Women  are  admitted  to  the  University  for  the  courses  in  teaching,  medicine,  and  pharmacy, 
through  the  recent  reform  movement  (1895)^,  and  there  are  now  secondary  schools  for  young  women. 

3.  Organisation  of  Hungarian  Secondary  Education. — There  are  three  groups  of  schools  in  Hungary, 
viz.: — 

Group  I.  Gymnasia  and  Real  schools  supported   by  the  State,  or  from  the  school  funds  available 

through  the  suppre.ssion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.     The  power  of  the  government  is  absolute  in 

regard  to  these  schools. 
Group  If.  Secondary  schools  which  are  supported  by  the  towns,  the  communes,  by  societies,  by  private 

individuals,  by  Roman  or  Greek  catholics,  by  prelates,  or  by  religious  orders. 
Group  III.   Secondary  denominational  schools,  or  "confessional"  schools,  as  they  are  called.      (Among 

these  are  Lutiieran,  Unitarians,  a  school  of  the  Orthodox  Roumanian  Churcli,  one  of  the  Orthodox 

Servian  Church,  etc.). 

All  are  equally  subject  to  the  decrees  of  the  Government  in  all  that  concerns  pajdagogy  and  didactics, 
but  within  these  limits  groups  II  and  III  are  autonomous.  They  appoint  their  own  teachers,  inspectors, 
directois,  counsels  of  administration,  etc.,  but  are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  delegate  from  the 
Ministerium,  who  reports  on  the  teaching,  discipline,  building.',  students,  etc.  But  so  long  as  the  law  is 
complied  with  however,  and  the  institutions  are  satisfactory,  they  are  perfectly  free.  Hungary 

'  "  Ratio  EJucutiqnis  totiustjue  Rei  Literariae  per  Regniim  Hungariae  ct  Provincias  cidem  adnexas,"  1777.  8vo, 
pp.  49G. 

'■"Die  grammar  course  corresponds  to  the  "  Divinion  lU  (jrammaire  "  of  llie  lyc^e,  tlie  humanity  classes  correspond  to 
the  .3rd,  2nd,  and  rhetorio  classes  of  the  "  Division  superieure ;"  the  philosophy  course  is  the  philosopliy  class,  reduced, 
however,  to  one  year  in  tlio  lyciies. 

'  Immatricuhition  for  the  University.  x« 

•  Education  in  Hungary  is  obligatory  from  six  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  hence  the  age  of  entry  into  the  gymnasium 
nay  be  set  down  as  ten. 

*  M  Jules  WUssics,  who  Itelped  this  reform,  was  the  Minister  in  Ministerium  fur  Knltus  und  Unterricht. 
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Hungary  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  school  administration  into  twelve  districts  (like  the  French 
Academies.  See  Chapter  hereinafter),  each  being  under  the  charge  of  a  higher  director,  responsible  for  the 
affairs  of  secondary  schools  only.  (This  differs  from  the  French  regime,  where  the  rector  has  charge  of  all 
branches  of  education.)  The  Academies  or  Districts  are  : — (1)  Budapest,  city  ;  (2)  Budapest,  environs  ;  (3) 
Pozsony  ;  (4)  Gyor  ;  (5)  Beszterezebanya  ;  (6)  Kassa  ;  (7)  Debreczen  ;  (8)  Nagyvarad  ;  (9)  Kolozsvar  ;  (10) 
Nagyszeben ;  (11)  Szeged;  and  (12)  Szekesfehervar.  The  Higher  Directors  preside  at  the  final 
examinations  (maturite),  they  visit  the  secondary  schools  once  a  month,  and  also  visit  the  confessional 
schools  of  the  third  group,  but  only  as  the  delegate  of  the  Minister.  They  do  not,  however,  preside  at  the 
examination  of  the  autonomous  schools,  the  Minister  being  usually  represented  by  a  regular  faculty 
professor. 

4.  The  Unity  of  Secondary  Education  in  IL-ngary. — Notwithstanding  the  racial  and  religious 
difficulty  of  bringing  all  the  educational  forces  into  unity  of  effort,  this  feature  has  received  a  very  great 
deal  of  attention  in  Hungary.     By  the  law  XXX  of  1883,  certain  safeguards  are  created,  viz.  ; — 

1°.  The  State  determines  the  aim,  extent  and  minimum  of  education.  Thus  although  the  autonomous 
schools  are  not  forced  to  exactly  follow  the  programmes  of  the  State  secondary  schools,  they  ate 
compelled  to  maintain  an  education  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of  the  "  public  "  schools. 

2°.  The  Hungarian  language  and  liter.ature  is  obligatory  in  all  secondary  schools  irrespective  of 
nationality,  this  means  that  every  citizen,  whatever  his  nationality,  who  wishes  to  occupy  any 
public  function  whatsoever,  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of 
Hungary. 

3°.  In  order  to  be  a  teacher  or  professor  in  any  secondary  school  of  Hungary,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
recognised  and  admitted  by  the  State,  that  is  to  say,  the  religious  bodies  are  not  permitted  to 
award  the  diploma  of  teacher  or  professor,  such  diploma  may  be  awarded  by  the  State  alone. 

The  unity  so  attempted  to  be  secured,  has  been  consolidated  by  the  law  XXVII  of  1894.  This 
establishes  a  complete  reciprocity  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  teachers  from  a  "  confessional  "  to  a  state 
school  and  vice  versa,  the  official  service  in  either  being  fully  recognised  in  all  questions  of  retirement, 
pension,  etc. 

5.  Publicity  in  Secondary  Sclwols. — In  Hungary  the  right  of  delivering  school  certificates  recognised 
as  valid,  is  strictly  confined  to  schools  officially  recognised  by  the  State  as  "public  scholastic  establisments." 
The  pupils  of  private  secondary  schools  must  submit  themselves  for  examination  in  public  establishments 
recognised  as  such  and  as  having  the  right  to  award  certificates.  (Austria  and  Germany  have  a  similar 
organisation,  but  France  has  one  which  is  somewhat  different.) 

The  certificates  recognised  throughout  the  country  and  in  all  circumstances  as  valid,  may  be  issued 
by  .secondary  schools  legally  recognised  as  fulfilling  the  following  conditions,  viz.  : — 
1°.  The  endowment  of  the  school  must  be  absolutely  guaranteed. 
2°.  The   classes   must   conform    to  the  general  technical  conditions,  and  be  satisfactory  as  regards 

pa;dagogy  and  hygiene. 
3°.  The  programme  of  studies  must  conform  substantially  to  the  State  prescribed  conditions. 
4°.   The  number  of  teachers  and  their  qualifications  must  accord  at  least  with  the  minimum   conditions 
exacted  by  the  law. 

There  is  now  but  a  single  establishment  in  Hungary  whicli  is  private,  in  the  sense  of  not  having  the  right 
to  award  certificates,  and  it  is  found  from  experience  that  such  private  fchools  have  no  chance  of  success. 

The  State  has  not  only  the  right  to  confer  the  authority  to  ii^sue  scholastic  ceitificates,  it  has  also 
the  right  to  withdraw  the  authority.  If  a  school  fall  below  the  proper  standard,  and  after  three  warnings 
still  remains  imperfect,  its  authority  of  certificate  issue  is  cancelled. 

6.  Subsidy  of  Hungarian  Secondary  Schools. — Secondary  schools  in  Hungary  have  the  right  of 
subsidy  when  they  stand  in  urgent  need  thereof.  The  Communal  (municipal)  schools,  the  "  confessional  " 
(denominational)  schools,  and  endowed  schools,  all  receive  subsidy  by  special  vote  of  Parliament.  The 
subsidy  is  always  granted  under  a  convention  concluded  between  the  State  and  the  school,  the  degree  of 
autonomy  being  reduced  in  proportion  as  the  subsidy  increases.  For  example,  every  secondary  school  in 
receipt  of  subsidy  must  adopt  the  State  })rogramme,  and  cede  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  the 
right  to  appoint  certain  of  the  teachers  or  professors  in  the  establishment'^.  In  1897  the  Government  paid 
about  £32,800  by  way  of  subsidy.  The  subsidy  to  a  single  college  rarely  exceeds  £1,300  or  £1,400  per 
annum. 

Although  the  greater  number  of  the  secondary  schools  are  maintained  by  the  various  religious 
bodies,  the  Strata  has  never  hesitated  to  interpose  its  authority  or  to  push  it  as  far  as  was  deemed  necessary, 
even  as  regards  the  innermost  facts  of  the  interior  life  of  the  schools,  the  programme  of  study,  the  language, 
the  appointments  of  teachers,  the  unification  of  tiie  system  of  appointment  and  pension,  the  right  of 
publicity. 

The  whole  course  of  secondary  education  in  Hungary  from  1883  onward  is  said  to  have  witnessed  a 
growing  development  of  the  national  .spirit,  and  a  real  approach  to  unity  in  teaching  and  education,  from 
the  administrative  point  of  view. 

The  experience  of  Hungary  is  valuable  as  affording  some  indication  of  a  practical  method  of  bringing 
educational  institutions  under  the  State  regime,  without  in  any  way  increasing,  but  rather  diminishing, 
ecclesiastical  control.  The  question  of  unification  has  been  discussed  in  Chapter  LV  of  the  Interim  Report, 
pages  475-480. 

7.  Programme  of  Studies  of  the  Gymnasia  in  1898 — General  Remarks. — The  subject-matter  of 
teaching  comprised  in  the  programme  of  studies  of  the  Hungarian  gymnasia  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
the  programmes  of  secondary  teaching  in  equivalent  institutions  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and,  in  fact,  of 
the  civilised  world.  The  principal  subjects  of  teaching  are  :— The  Hungarian  language  and  literature  (30 
hours  per  week),  the  classic  languages  (68  hours  per  week),  and  mathematics  (25  hours  per  week).     These 

are 


'  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Ministers  to  appoint  any  but  duly-qualified  persons. 
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are  the  fundamental  studies  on  which  that  general  intellectual  culture  which  the  gymnasia  seek  to  attain, 
is  founded.  The  other  subject-matters,  including  history,  are  relegated  to  the  second  plane.  There  is,  each 
week,  in  the  eight  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  18  hours  of  history,  10  of  geography,  10  of  geometry,  8  of 
natural  science,  and  8  of  physics.  In  fact,  German  is  the  only  modern  language  taught  (18  hours  per  week), 
in  view  especially  of  the  literary  acquirements.  Propedeutic  philosophy  (.■5  hours  per  week),  taught  in  the 
eighth  class  only,  is  never  a  subject-matter  of  independent  teaching  ;  its  aim  is  rather  the  recapitulation 
and  classification  of  the  general  principles  of  the  other  subjects. 

8.  Heligious  Instruction. — Two  hours  religious  instruction  per  week  in  each  of  the  eight  classes  is 
obligatory  in  Hungary,  and  the  question  is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parents.  In  Hungary,  even 
"free  thinkers"  must  have  their  children,  at  least  up  to  the  age  of  18,  taught  the  principles  of  whatever 
"  confession  "  is  deemed  expedient  for  them.  Consequently,  the  directions  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
Hungary  take  care  that  all  the  pupils,  whatever  their  confession  may  be,  participate  in  religious  instruction. 
There  are  attached  to  each  secondary  school,  therefore,  professors  of  religion  (Roman  Catholic,  Greek 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Reform,  Unitarian,  Orthodox  Greek,  and  Jewish)  according  to  the  need  of  the  school. 

9.  Hungarian  Language  and  Literature. — The  thorough  .study  of  the  molher-tongue  is  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  studies  in  the  gymnasia.  The  three  first  years  are  devoted  mainly  to  grammar, 
the  four  years  following  (IV-VII)  are  devoted  to  a  more  thorough  reading  and  to  the  aesthetical 
appreciation  of  the  language  (IV,  style  ;  V,  composition  ;  VJ,  rhetoric  ;  VII,  poetry),  whilst  the  last  year 
(VIII)  is  applied  to  a  general  study  of  the  literature.  In  the  grammatical  and  literary  studies  of  other 
languages  the  procedure  is  similar  to  that  followed  in  the  teaching  of  Hungarian.  The  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  as  well  as  the  German  readings,  are  selected  and  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  and  to 
facilitate  the  theoretical  explanations  of  the  professor  or  teacher  of  Hungarian.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
the  teacher  of  history  recounts  to  his  pupils  the  history  of  chivalry,  the  German  teacher  makes  them  at  the 
same  time  read  "The  Cid"  of  Herder,  in  such  a  way  as  to  excite  historic  interest.  This,  and  the  reading 
of  the  works  of  Tibullus  and  Catullus,  similarly  treated  in  the  fifth  class,  will  be  of  value  to  the  teacher  of 
poetry  in  the  seventh  class,  when  he  comes  to  discourse  on  this  kind  of  poetry.  This  treatment  appears  to 
have  commended  itself  not  only  to  the  Hungarian  people  themselves,  but  also  to  foreigners. 

The  Hungarian  language  is  so  treated  as  to  bring  into  relief  the  historic  development  of  the  nation's 
intellectual  life.  To  this  end  selections  from  the  treasures  of  Hungarian  literature  have  been  made  which 
reflect  the  national  culture  of  the  principal  epochs  of  their  history.  Thus,  pupils  of  the  first  class  learn  the 
popular  stories,  historical  legends,  of  the  life  of  the  people,  and  to  these  are  added  selections  from  Greek 
mythology.  In  the  second  class  they  enter  upon  stories  and  legends  having  relation  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Hungarian  State  and  the  adoption  of  Christianity.  Collaterally  with  this  they  read  legends  relating 
to  the  development  of  ancient  Greece,  and  to  its  primitive  legislation.  In  the  third  class,  the  pupils  are 
familiarised  with  the  hi.story  of  the  invasion  of  the  Tartars  (thirteenth  century). 

The  children  of  the  fourth  year  make  an  analysis  ot  one  of  the  popular  epopees,  for  example,  of  the 
"  ToWi"  of  Arany  Janos' which  relates  to  the  Anjou  period.  To  this  are  added  descriptions  in  prose, 
narratives,  sketches,  and  biographies  (Plutarch).  In  the  fifth  class  the  appreciation  of  the  different  kinds 
ot  lyric  poetry  is  intensified,  romances,  ballads,  songs,  etc.,  being  read  and  discussed,  the  ballads  and  lyric 
poems  of  Arany  referring  to  the  period  of  the  Hunyadis  (fifteenth  century).  Readings  in  prose  (Memoirs 
of  Xenophon),  letters,  short  treatises,  and  other  similar  pross  works  serve  to  elucidate  more  thoroughly  the 
rules  of  composition.  In  the  sixth  class  the  pupils  pass  to  the  reading  of  the  drama  (Shakspeare,  Moliere), 
and  the  master-pieces  of  eloquence  (e.g.,  speeches  of  Deak  Ferencz^).  The  seventh  and  eighth  years  are 
devoted  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  resthetics. 

These  selections  from  the  literature  of  Hungary  embrace  the  finest  creations  of  the  national  genius 
in  those  successive  centuries  in  which  was  revealed  the  essential  character  of  the  Magyar  race. 

The  works  of  Arany  and  Petijfi'  are  regarded  as  of  the  first  rank  in  importance,  since  it  is  in  these 
that  the  ideal  world  of  the  Hungarian  soul  is  most  faithfully  depicted.  They  are  the  two  national  poets, 
par  excellence.  The  "  Toldi  "  of  Arany  Janos  is  read  in  every  secondary  school  of  Hungary  ;  it  is  committed 
to  memory,  declaimed,  and  every  Hungarian  will  wax  enthusiastic  over  it  as  a  Greek  might  over  Homer, 

One  will  not  understand  the  Hungarian,  unless  he  remembers  that  the  image  of  the  hero  of  Arany's 
great  poem  lives  in  the  soul  of  every  Hungarian  youth  of  any  fibre.  The  strength  of  body  and  spirit,  the 
noble  simplicity  of  soul  of  this  brave  knight  of  the  golden  age  of  Hungary,  is  an  idealised  image 
immortalised  by  Arany.  It  is  an  image  which  awakens  in  the  youth  an  ardent  love  of  his  country  ;  which 
teaches  him  to  appreciate  and  cherish  his  race  ;  it  is  an  image  which  makes  him  proud  of  its  past  glory. 

Intense  patriotism  is  an  Hungarian  characteristic,  and  his  ideals  are  aroused  both  by  religious 
instruction,  and  by  the  study  of  history  and  literature. 

10.  Latin  and  Greek. — The  teaching  of  Latin  is  characterised  by  the  care  exercised  in  making  the 
selections  for  reading.  This  aims  at  making  the  pupils  acquainted  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Romans. 
In  the  first  year,  the  history  of  ancient  Rome  is  learnt ;  in  the  second,  the  kings  ;  in  the  third  and  fourth 
years,  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  (Coriolanus,  etc.),  all  being  dealt  with  by  means  of  appropriate 
selections.  In  the  fifth  year,  the  Punic  Wars  in  Titus-Livius  are  read.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh,  the 
facts  of  the  centuries  which  followed  the  Republic  are  learnt  by  reading  Sallust  and  Cicero.  Finally,  in 
the  eighth  year,  the  reading  of  the  works  of  Tacitus  initiate  them  into  the  history  of  the  Empire.  The 
poetry  in  the  selected  passages  serves  to  tincture  and  to  complete  the  ensemble.  In  the  eighth  year,  along 
with  Tacitus,  Horace  is  read.  The 

'  Arany  Janos,  i.e.,  John  Arany,  is  esteemed  the  most  variously  gifted  of  the  Hungarian  lyrical  poets.  The  Toldi 
triloey  consists  of  three  parts  : — I,  Toldi,  published  at  Pest  in  18*7  describes  the  early  life  of  the  hero  ;  II,  Toldi  Szcrelme 
(the  Love  of  Toldi)  was  not  published  till  1879  ;  III,  7'oldi  EsUje  (Toldi's  Eve  ;  i.e.,  his  fall  and  death)  was  published  in 
1854. 

'  DiSak  Ferencz,  i.e.,  Francis  D(5ak,  an  Hungarian  statesman  (1803-18T6),  said  to  le  the  most  distinguished  that  that 
country  has  ever  produced,  was  in  youth  an  orator  of  passionate  and  florid  style,  and  in  later  life  deli^rate,  lucid,  and 
convincing. 

'  Alexander  Pctiifi  is  to  the  Hungarian  what  Robert  Bums  is  to  the  Scotch.  His  lyrics  have  been  translated  by 
Sir  John  Bowring. 
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The  programme  does  not  admit  of  the  readinj;  of  pieces  without  connection.  The  plan  of  studies  is 
expressed  in  tlie  following  terras  in  relation  to  the  aim  of  the  Lutin  instruction,  viz.  : — 

(a)  The  pupils  shall  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar,  and  shall  be  able  to  understand 

and  correctly  translate  the  selected  classics,  as  well  as  to  express  ia  good  Latin  any  passage  given 
them. 

(b)  They  shall  be  conversant  with  the  life  and  ideal   world  of  the  classic  peoples,  so  that  they  may 

adequately  profit  by  the  authors  wjiose  works  they  read. 

They  are  careful  to  neglect  nothing  which  has  reference  to  their  encyclopiedias  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  students,  recent  commentators  add  to  their  editions  of  the 
classics,  tabulated  statements  of  the  antiquities ;  but  no  recourse  is  had  to  special  studies  of  Roman 
literature  or  archajology. 

In  the  study  of  Latin,  the  theory  of  grammatical  forms  is  less  relied  on  than  syntactic  analysis, 
and  verbatim  translation  is  approved,  the  official  view  expressly  deploring  that  there  should  be  still  professors 
who  prefer  style  to  literalism  in  translation.' 

Latin  composition  is  not  exacted  in  Hungarian  schools. 

Greek  is  taught  only  in  the  four  higher  classes.  The  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it,  viz.,  19  liours 
per  week  in  the  four  cla.sses,  do  not  suffioa  to  stamp  the  spirit  of  the  language  indelibly  in  the  mind  of 
those  who  pass  through  these  secondary  studies.  Some  songs  from  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey,  some  books 
of  Xenophon,  one  of  the  lesser  works  of  Plato,  usually  tiie  Apology  or  Crito,  and  sometimes  a  scnne  or  two 
from  one  of  the  dramas  of  Sophocles,  is  about  as  far  as  the  teaching  of  Greek  extends  in  Hungarian 
gymnasia. 

The  pronunciation  of  Erasmus  is  that  which  is  generally  adopted. 

At  the  completion  of  the  course,  the  grammar  should  be  tiicroughly  understood,  and  also  the  authors 
in  the  syllabus.  Notwithstanding  the  limited  number  of  hours  devoted  thereto,  the  result  of  the  teaching  of 
this  language  is  not  without  success.  Thi<,  however,  is  but  natural,  since  only  the  abler  pupils  continue 
the  studies  in  Greek. 

11.  German. — The  study  of  German  is  obligatory  for  all  pupils.  Tlie  freedom  of  choice  that  obtain.s 
in  France  of  learning  any  foreign  language  whatsoever,  as  German,  English,  Italian,  or  Spanish,  is  not  a 
feature  of  Hungarian  schools.  The  object  of  the  study  is  to  enable  the  pupils  to  understand  the  classical 
works  of  the  German  literature,  and  to  translate  Hungarian  into  German  ;  and  the  reading  for  the  higher 
classes  is  usually  taken  from  the  classical  authors.  As  in  the  programmes  of  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
France,  dealt  with  hereinafter,  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  has  ever  in  view  the  cultivation  of  the 
sense  of  the  oesthetic. 

In  brief,  the  programme  of  study  of  German  is  as  follows  : — 

Class  11/,  4  hours. — Selections  for  reading,  serving  as  a  point  of  departure  for  teaching  the  structure 
and  syntax  of  the  language;  phrases,  to  be  learnt  by  heart;  oral  translation  from  Hungarian 
into  German;  short  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  to  be  learnt  by  heart;  exercises  in  class  once  a 
fortnight. 

Class  IV,  3  hours. — Continuation  of  grammar,  systematic  recapitulation  ;  etymological  groups  of 
words,  to  be  learnt  by  lieart  ;  oral  translation  from  Hungarian  into  German  ;  small  prose  pieces 
and  poems  to  be  committed  to  memory  ;  once  a  fortnight,  class  exercises. 

Classes  V,  VI,  VII,  3  hours  in  each  ;  Class  VIII,  i  hours. — Continuation  of  grammar;  selections  in 
prose  and  verse,  apropos  of  the  instruction  in  Hungarian.  A  monthly  exercise  of  reproduction  in 
German  of  some  reading,  or  a  translation  of  Hungarian  into  German. 

The  following  are  the  poetical  authors  used  in  the  four  higher  classes  : — The  Cid  of  Herder  ;  the 
ballads  of  Biirger,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Uhland  ;  ILirmann  und  Dorothea,  (Joethe  ;  Wilholm  Tell,  Schiller  ; 
Minna  von  Barnlidni,  by  Lessing;  Iphii/enie  anj"  Tauris,  or  Eymont,  Goethe;    W allenslein' s  'Tod,  Schiller. 

12.  History. — The  teaching  of  history  in  Hungary  is  based  on  quite  other  principles  than  these 
governing  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  Germany  and  France.  Omitting  altogether  the  element  of  ancient 
history,  and  confining  our  attention  to  modern,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  case  both  of  France  and 
Germany,  the  history  of  the  mother  country  serves  as  a  centre,  in  relation  to  which  the  difierent  phases  of 
development  of  other  states  are  to  be  portrayed.  This  method  is  deemed  scarcely  possible  in  Hungary,  for, 
although  at  certain  epochs  of  history,  the  Hungarian  nation  played  a  decisive  r^le  in  ))olitics,  it 
believes  that,  on  account  of  the  isolation  of  its  race  and  language,  the  paucity  of  its  population,  and  its 
geographical  position,  it  is  better  that  in  the  Gymnasia  (in  Classes  IV  to  VII)  universal  history,  properly 
so-called  should  be  taught,  taking  account,  however  of  contemporary  national  events.  The  history  of 
Hungary  itself,  is  taught  separately.  In  the  3rd  class  there  is  an  elementary  course,  of  a  propajdeutio 
character.     In  the  8th  there  is  a  higher  course,  which  is  essentially  pragmatic. 

13.  Geography. — In  the  1st  and  2nd  classes  geography  is  purely  practical.  Physical  geography  is 
introduced  in  the  3rd  cla.ss,  and  political  geography  is  not  taken  till  the  7t!i  class  ;  that  is  after  the 
completion  of  modern  history. 

14.  Mathematical,  Natural,  and  Physical  Science,  etc. — Until  recently,  elementary  courses  in  botany, 
geology,  and  zoology  were  not  given  in  the  Hungarian  gymnasia.  Systematic  natural  history  is  taught  in 
classes  IV,  V,  and  VI.  The  following  is  the  distribution  of  teaching  in  natural  and  physical  science, 
viz.  : — Geography,  I,  II  ;  physical  geography.  III  ;  mineralogy  and  chemistry,  IV;  botany,  V;  zoology,  VI  ; 
physics,  VII,  Vlll.  Hygiene  is  taught,  but  is  not  obligatory.  The  lessons  are  given  by  professors  in 
schools  of  medicine. 

In  mathematics,  algebra  is  carried  as  far  as  the  binomial  theorem  ;  geometry  includes  trigonometry 
and  the  elements  of  stereometry.  Descriptive  geometry  is  taught  in  classes  VII  and  VIII,  to  those  v:ho 
abandon  Greek.  15. 

'  This  view  is  not  shared  by  the  Commissioner  here  writing.     See  Chapter  XXII  of  the  Interim   Report,  on  "The 
Teaching  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,"  pp.  197 — 211.     See  in  particular  sec.  9,  pp.  200 — 201. 
53— Q 
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15.  Freehand  Drawing. — This  subject  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  geometry  and  in  the  drawing  of 
ornamental  designs  ;  the  elements  of  planimetry  and  geometry  are  put  to  practical  use. 

16.  Philosophy. — To  this  subject  three  hours  a  week  are  devoted  in  the  last  year  only,  and  its  aim  is 
to  CO  ordinate  the  knowledge  acquired  throughout  the  school  career,  or  rather  to  subsume  it  under  general 
principles. 

The  course  touches  such  matters  as  : — 

(i)  Difference  between  the  physical  and  moral  life. 

(ii)  Principal  divisions  of  the  soul's  functions, 

(iii)  Intellectual  development, 

(iv)  The  elements  of  logic. 

(v)  Classification  of  the  sciences — principal  methods. 

1 7.  Currimla  nf  Gymnasia  and  Real  Schools. — The  programmes  of  the  Gymnasia  and  Real  Schools 
are  as  follows  : — 

^Programme  of  Hungarian  Gymnasium. 


Classes- 

-Hours  per  Weel 

Subject. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total. 

■*Religion 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Hungarian      

Latin 

6 

7 

5 

7 

3 
6 

4 
6 

3 
6 

3 

6 

3 
6 

3 

5 

30 

49 

Greek,  or  alternative  course  ... 

5(4) 

5(4) 

5(4) 

4 

19(16) 

German           

•  • . 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

18 

History           

•  •  • 

... 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

18 

Geography       

Natural  History 

Physics            

Mathematics 

4 
3 

4 
"4 

2 
"3 

"3 
3 

2 
4 

"3 
'3 

4 
3 

4 
2 

10 
8 
8 

25 

Geometrical  Drawing  and  Free  hand.. 

3 

3 

2 

2 

10 

*Philosophy   ... 

*Caligraphy 

*Gymnastics  ... 

1 

2 

"1 
2 

2 

2 

"2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

16 

Total  hours  per  week     

28 

28 

28 

28 

30 

30 

30 

30 

232 

The  entrance  into  the  Gymnasium  is  at  about  10  years,  so  also  into  the  Real  School,  hence,  if  we  add 
ten  to  the  class  number,  that  will  represent  the  age  of  the  pupil. 

Programme  of  Hungarian  Rf.al  Schools.^ 


Classes — Hours  per  week. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VXI. 

VIII. 

Total. 

*  Religion 

Hungarian 

German 

French 

♦Philosophy 
Geography 

History 

Mathematics     . . . 
Natural  History 
Physics... 
Chemistry 
Geometry 
Drawing 
*Calioraphy 
♦Gymnastics     . . . 

.. 

2 
5 
5 

3 

3 

2 

"5 

i 

2 

2 
5 
4 

'3 

4 
2 

"5 

i 
2 

2 
3 
3 
5 

"3 
3 

'3 

2 
2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

'3 

"4 

2 
2 
2 

'2 

2 
.3 
3 
4 

3 

5 
2 

"2 
2 
2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 
3 

3 
2 

2 

2 

2 
3 
2 
3 

'3 

4 
3 

4 

2 
2 

2 

2 
3 
2 
3 
3 

'3 
3 

"5 

2 
2 

2 

16 
28 
24 
24 

3 

9 
15 
30 
12 
12 

7 
22 
12 

2 
16 

Total  hours  per 

week  ... 

28 

28 

28 

28 

30 

30 

30 

30 

232 

It.  will  l)e  observed  that  excepting  the  subjects  marked  *  there  is  no  identity  either  in  the  lower 
(Classos  I-I V)  or  higher  (Classes  V-VIII)  divisions  of  the  Real  Schools  and  Gymnasia. 

The  Real  Schools  aio  much  the  same  as  the  recent  Oberrealschulen  of  Prussia,  or  to  the  modern 
division  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  France,  both  of  which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to.  The 


'  Fiigymnasium.         2  Foredliskola. 
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The  characteristic  diflferences  between  the  Gymnasium  and  "Real"  School  are — 

(i)  Ancient  languages  are  not  taught  in  the  "  Real "  School  but  are  in  the  Gymnasium. 

(ii)  German  though  taught  in  both  is  more  thoroughly  taught  in  the  "Real"  School,  and  French  is 

taught  in  the  latter  alone,  i.e.,  as  a  compulsory  subject, 
(iii)  Science  tliough  taught  in  both  is  much  more  thoroughly  taught  in  the  "  Real "  School. 

The  result  can  be  better  seen  in  the  form  of  a  Table  :  Subjects  such  as  religion,  gymnastics,  writing, 
philosophy,  whicii  are  identical,  may  be  left  out  of  consideration.  The  classes  may  be  grouped  under  the 
lower  and  upper  divisions,  viz.,  10-14  year.s,  Classes  I-IV,  and  15-18  years,  Classes  V  to  VIII.  It  may 
hei'e  be  remarked  that  many  pupils  do  not  go  on  to  the  upper  division. 

Comparison  between  tlis  Courses  in  tJie  Gymnasiiim  and  the  "Heal"  School,  Hungary. 


Subjects. 


Lower  Division, 


Real. 


Gymnasium. 


Greek  1  .  .  , 
T  , .  >  Ancient 
Ijatin  j 

Hungarian  j 

German        J-  Modern 

French        j 

Geography  ... 

Mathematics 

Geometry  (and  Drawing) 

Physics 

Chemistry    ... 

Natural  History 

Drawing 


0 

0 

16 

15 

10 

9 

14 

U 

3 

2 

4 

4 


0 

26 

18 

7 

0 

10 

13 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 


Upper  Division. 


Real. 


Gymnasium. 


0 
0 

12 
9 

14 
0 

16 
8 
9 
5 
8 


19 
23 

12 
11 
0 
0 
12 
0 
8 
0 
5 
0 


The  figures  represent  the  total  hours  per  week  in  the  four  classes. 
The  detailed  treatment  does  not  call  for  special  reference. 

18.  Optional  Suhjects. — The  optional  subjects  are  i-inging,  stenograi)hy,' and  hygiene  in  both  the 
Real  Schools  and  the  Gymnasia  ;  French  is  optional  in  the  Gymnasia,  and  Latin  and  book-keeping  in  the 
Real  Sciiools.  French  commences  in  Class  III  (Gymnasium);  and  Latin,  introduced  in  1887,  as  an 
optional  subject,  and  now  taught  as  such  in  all  tho  Real  Schools,  in  Class  V,  the  hours  in  the  successive 
classes  in  the  latter  case  being  4,  3,  3,  3  ;  total,  1 3. 

English,  music,  Sloyd,  modelling,  and  laboratory  practice  also  find  a  place. 

It  should  bo  here  mentioned  tiiat  there  are  superior  primary  schools  in  Hungary  specially  designed 
for  the  ordinary  citizen,  in  fact  they  are  sometimes  known  as  "bourgeois"  schools.  These  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  Interim  Report,  Chapter  VI,  .section  42,  page  77,  where  the  programme  will  be  found. 
They  are  the  better  class  of  ordinary  primary  school. 

19.  Educative  School  Excursions. — The  Hungarian  railways  have  a  zone-tarifT,  and  since  its 
introduction  a  considerable  number  of  educative  school  excursions  have  been  made.  The  teachers  of 
geography,  of  history,  of  natural  history,  visit  places  of  importance  in  some  particular  relation;  the  teachers 
of  chemistry  visit  work.shops,  manufactories,  etc.  ;  and  tho  more  well-to-do  pupils  even  travel  into  foreign 
countries,  for  example,  vi.sits  are  often  made  to  Venice,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  or  even  farther  atield. 
Several  of  the  Secondary  Schools  have  started  an  excursion  fund  for  this  purpose. 

20.  Literary  Clubs. — A  feature  of  many  Secondary  Schools  in  Hungary  is  the  associated  literary 
clubs,  generally  presided  over  by  the  professor  of  tiic  mother  tongue,  at  which  the  literature  of  Hungary 
receives  special  attention.  By  means  of  declamations,  readings,  literary  essays,  and  translations,  the 
mother-tongue  is  highly  cultivated,  and  educated  Ihinyarians  have  a  masterful  knowledge  of  their  own 
language.  Some  of  these  literary  clubs,  especially  in  the  Protestant  schools,  are  old,  dating  back  to  the 
lieginning  of  last  century,  and  the  national  aspiration  which  the  events  of  1860-1  so  powerfully  affected,  led 
to  tho  general  development  of  literary  clubs  in  connection  with  the  Secondary  Schools.^  Since  great 
importance  is  attached  to  excellence  in  Hungarian  in  the  examinations,  these  clubs  are  a  really  important 
educational  factor. 

21.  Final  Examinations. — The  examination  atthe  close  of  the  Real  School  and  Gymnasium  is,  like  the 
Maturity,  the  Absolutorium,  or  the  Arbiturienten  Examen,  the  matriculating  examination  for  higher 
education.  It  qualities  for  entrance  to  the  Polytechnicum  or  University.  There  are  three  degrees  in  the 
pass,  viz.  : — 1,  Excellent  (jeles)  ;  2,  good  (jo) ;  3,  sufficient  (elegfeges)  ;  and  those  who  fail  are  known  as 
insufficient  (elegtelen).  The  examination  is  in  part  written  and  in  part  viva  voce.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  perfection  of  the  composition  in  Hungarian.  The  written  examination  covers  the  following  subjects, 
viz.: — 

1.  Gymnasium.— (a)    Hungarian    composition ;    (6)    German    translation ;    (c)  a   thesis    in   Latin ; 
{d)  Greek  translation  ;  (e)  mathematical  problem?. 
II.  Real  School. — (a)   German  or  French  composition  ;  (b)   Mathematical   problems.     Five  hours  are 
given  to  each  subject,  and  the  examination  is  with  closed  doors,  and  under  surveillance. 

In 


'  The  system  of  Gahelsbeiger-Mai kovics. 

-  Magyar  was  recognised  as  the  olficial  language  in   I  SCO,  and  in  1801  it  was  decreed  that  the  former  Constitution 
should  be  restored  to  Hungary. 
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III  the  viva  voce,  45  or  50  minutes  are  devoted  to  each  pupil,  the  interrogation  being  by  the  Professors, 
but  the  President  and  Ministerial  Commissary  have  also  the  right  to  put  questions.  The  interrogatories 
cover  the  following  subjects,  viz. : — 

I.  Gymnasium. — («)    Hungarian    language    and    literature;    (?>)    Latin    language    and    literature; 
(c)  Hungarian  History  ;  {d)  ISIathemalics — viz.,  Algebra  and  Geometry  ;  (e)  Physics. 

II.  Real  School. — (a)  Hungarian  language  and  literature;  (6)  German  language  and  literature; 
(c)  Hungarian  History  ;  (d)  Mathematics — viz.,  Algebra  and  Geometry  ;  (e)  Physics. 

"Where  the  mother-tongue  is  not  Hungarian,  there  is  also  an  examination  therein ;  over  80  per  cent, 
pass  the  examinations. 

22.  7'he  Teaching  Staff. — The  teachers  of  secondary  schools  in  Hungary  must  be  well-educated  men, 
and  receive  their  higher  tuition  eitlier  in  the  Universities  of  Budapest  or  Koloz.svar,  or  at  the  Polytechnicum 
at  Budapest.  They  must,  having  got  the  niaturite,  inscribe  their  names  at  these  institutions  for  four  years 
in  the  courses  which  they  propose  to  follow  professionally.  But  since  higher  education  in  Hungary  has  the 
same  feature  of  student  freedom,  as  in  Germany,  etc.  (Studentenfreiheit) — i.e.,  the  student  is  unrestricted  as 
regards  lectures,  etc. — normal  sclwoh  for  secondary  ed^ication  have  been  created  as  adju7icts  to  the  Universities 
of  Budapest  and  Kolozsvnr.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  s«muiari««,  developed  on  the  lines  of  those  in 
Germany  and  also  the  Eotviis  College,  at  Budapest,  the  scheme  of  which  was  projected  by  the  Minister 
L.  Eotvos,  and  actually  put  into  execution  by  J.  Wlassics,  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction.  This  last 
is  modelled  after  the  "  Ecole  normale  superieure  "  of  Paris. 

There  is  a  practising  gymnasium  annexed  to  the  normal  school  of  Budapest,  organised  according  to 
the  pa^dagogical  system  of  Stoy  and  Ziller.  The  classes  are  limited  to  thirty  pupils.  The  candidates  follow 
courses  in  pajdagogy  and  methodology  ;  they  assist  them  first  as  auditors,  and,  later,  as  assistant  teachers. 
Every  lesson  is  most  carefully  prepared,  and  is  given  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teacher  or  professor. 

The  scheme  generally  is  similar  to  that  for  the  training  of  primary  teachers,  and  is  approved  by 
educationists  of  eminence. 

The  examination  boards  consist  of  University  and  other  professors  and  the  teachers  of  secondary 
schools  ;  and  these,  of  which  there  are  but  two, — viz.,  one  at  the  University  of  Budapest  and  the  other  at 
the  University  of  Kolozsvar — have  alone  the  right  of  issuing  the  diploma  of  secondary  teacher. 

The  examination  of  the  candidates  for  secondary  teaching  covers  two  branches,  viz.  : — (I)  General 
and  (II)  Special.  All  candidates  must  shew  a  knowledge  of  poedagogy,  of  Hungarian  literature,  and  of 
Modern  History.     The  special  branches  comprise  the  following  : — ■ 

(i)  Classical  Philology,  (ii)  Latin  and  Hungarian  Philology,  (iii)  French  and  Hungarian  Philology,  (iv) 
German  and  Hungarian  Philology,  (v)  German  and  Hungarian  Philology,  (vi)  German  and  French 
Philology,  (vii)  History  and  Latin  Philology,  (viii)  History  and  Geography,  (ix)  Geography  and 
Natural  History,  (x)  Natural  History  and  Chemistry,  (xi)  Mathematics  and  Physics,  Mathematics 
and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

The  actual  examination  is  divided  into  three  parts  as  follows  : — 

(j)  Preparatory ;  (ii)  special ;  (iii)  ptedagogic,  each  consisting  of  written  and  viva  voce  parts.  In 
(i)  the  candidate  must  prove  that  he  has  a  grasp  of  the  principles  or  theory  of  his  special  group  ; 
in  (ii)  that  he  is  au  fait  in  the  scientific  details  of  his  group ;  in  (iii)  he  has  to  shew  that  he 
recognises  the  value  in  teaching  of : — 

(a)  Logic;  (6)  Psychology. 

And,  further,  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  history  of  modorn  peedagogy,  and  that  he  is  au  courant  with 
all  the  phases  of  the  development  of  public  instruction. 

Admission  to  the  examination  without  previous  University  study  is  made  only  in  exceptional  cases, 
and  when  the  erudition  of  the  candidate  is  beyond  all  question. 

The  duration  of  ser\'ice  is  thirty  (30)  years,  but  if  at  the  end  of  ten  (10)  years  the  teacher  should 
become  incapacitated,  he  has  a  pension  of  40  per  cent.,  augmenting  3  per  cent,  each  year.  There  is  an  increase 
of  salary  every  five  years  to  the  salary  of  professors.  To  be  appointed  a  titular  professor  or  teacher  one 
must  be  an  Hungarian  citizen,  and  have  served  several  years  as  an  assistant,  or  rather  as  a  substitute 
teacher. 

The  teachers  of  secondary  schools  maintained  by  the  State,  and  those  maintained  from  the  Catholic 
foundations,  are  appointed,  those  of  the  autonomous  "confessional"  schools  are  elected,  excepting,  of  course, 
those  appointed  by  the  Minister  in  virtue  of  his  right  through  subsidy. 

The  teachers  of  communal  schools  are  also  elected,  but  have  not  the  definite  title  of  professor  until 
the  approval  of  the  Minister  has  been  accorded.  The  salaries  of  the  staff'  of  the  secondary  schools  are  paid 
from  the  following  sources  : — 

Class  of  School.  Salary  from. 

(1.)  Public  Schools  State  Treasury. 

(2.)  Royal  Catholic  Schools  School  Foundations. 

(3.)  Schools  of  Religious  Orders      Religious  Order  itself. 

(4.)  Autonomous   Confessional  Schools  (Reformed,  ...  Respective  authorities. 

Lutheran,  Unitarian,  Greek  Orthodox). 

(5.)  Communial  Schools        ,         Communes. 

23. 
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23.  I'ime  devoted  to  Teaching. — In  a  completely-equipped  school  a  director  engages  to  devote  ten 
hours  per  week,  and  in  an  incomplete  school  perhaps  as  much  as  fifteen  hours  per  week.  Professors  devote 
eighteen  hours  per  week,  the  drawing-master  twenty  hours.  Those  who  devote  more  than  this  number  of 
hours  receive  additional  salary.  As  in  Austria,  teachers  have  sufficient  leisure  to  maintain  touch  with 
general  progress  in  all  departments  of  knowledge  of  impcrtance  to  them  and  on  their  special  subjects. 

24.  Geniral  Matters. — The  older  Gymnasia  and  Realschools  of  Hungary  were  established  in  buildings 
not  specially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Today  the  greater  number  of  such  institutions  possess  either 
new  buildings  or  the  old  ones  have  been  altered  to  res-pond  as  far  as  possible  to  modern  ideas. 

In  their  official  documents  they  state  that  "  the  clioice  of  th",  site,  the  desiijn  of  the  building,  the 
propoi-tions  and  lighting  scheme  of  the  class  rooms  are  deem-id  to  be  of  iht  last  degree  of  importance."  When 
the  law  of  1883  (No.  XXX)  was  put  in  force,  the  whole  question  of  school  buildings  was  reviewed  from 
the  architectonic,  piedagogic,  and  hygienic  point  of  view.-' 

As  illustrative  of  the  style  of  building  now  approved  for  secondary  schools,  we  may  take  an  example 
of  a  school  built  about  seven  years  back,  and  remark  that  some  of  the  more  recent  buildings  are  still  better. 
The  gymnasium  at  Szamosujviir,  designed  by  Alpdr,  cost  about  £15,700.'  The  residence  of  the  Director 
and  the  concierges  quarters  are  separate  from  the  school  building,  as  also  is  the  hall  for  gyianastics.  The 
following  figures  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  establishment : — 

(1)  Area  of  plot,  10,283  square  metres. 

(2)  School  site,  7,500  square  metres,  of  which  2,200  square  metres  are  actually  occupied  by  buildings. 

(3)  Recreation  area,  1,-140  square  metres. 

(4)  Gymnastic  hall,  etc.,  2,360  square  metres. 

(5)  Garden,  1,500  square  metre.s. 

There  are  two  entrances  and  two  staircases.     Entering  at  the  main  entrance,  there  is  a  fine  vestibule,  with 
the  principal  staircase  left  and  right,  and  large  corridors  with  large  windows. 

Ground  floor,  right : — Study,  library,  cabinet  for  librarian,  second  stud}'. 

,,  left : — General  hall,  four  school-rooms. 

First  floor,  right : — Director's  bureau,  reception-room  for  parents,   council  hall,   cabinet  for  physics, 

laboratory  room,  class  room  for  physics. 
First  floor,  left : — Four  school  rooms,  cabinet  for  maps,  etc. 
Second  floor : — Museum  of  natural  history,  cabinet  of  the  Natural  History  Professor,  cabinet  of  the 

Professor  of  Hygiene  (the  school  physician)  Professors'  library,  with  work-room,  room  for  those 

who  abandon  Greek  and  take  up  the  compensation  course,   the  cabinet  of  philology  and  history, 

the  class-room  for  drawing,  the  cabinet  of  the  drawing-master. 

The  "  drawing  "  room  has  an  area  of  125  square  metres.  The  gymnastic  hall  is  11 -5  wieirea  high 
externally,  5-6  internally,  breadth  and  length  10  x  22  metres.     Light  comes  from  the  left. 

Between  1883  and  1898,  12G  new  secondary  schools  were  built  in  Hungary,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£750,000  for  construction  alone. 

The  question  of  the  scientific  equipment  of  the  gymnasia  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  It  will 
suffice  here  to  say  that  it  is  splendid. 

The  Commissioners  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  noble  buildings,  their  excellent  arrangement^, 
their  natural  history  museums,  their  physical  and  chemical  equipments,  the  culture  of  the  teachers,  and  the 
address  of  the  pupils. 

25.  Conclusion. — Secondary  education  in  Hungary,  in  so  far  as  organisation,  professional  education 
of  the  teachers,  and  excellence  of  equipment  in  respect  of  general  and  scientific  pedagogy  and  hygiene  are 
concerned,  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired.  There  are,  of  course,  problems  yet  to  be  solved.  The  Minister 
for  Public  Instruction,  M.  Wlassics,  is  endeavouring  to  eliminate  all  unessential  elements  from  the 
obligatory  course,  with  a  view  to  relieving  the  strain  on  the  pupils,  and  avoiding  the  injurious  consequences 
of  overwork.  The  question  of  unification  is  one  of  the  problems  most  seriously  considered.  There  are  fine 
gymnasia  and  Realschools  under  very  different  jurisdictions.     For  example  : — 

(i)  The  Royal  Catholic  Gymnasium,  II  arrondissement,  Budapest, 

(ii)  The  Francis  Joseph  Institute,  Budapest. 

(iii)  The  Public  Realschool,  VI  arrondissement,  Budapest. 

(iv)  The  Catholic  Gymnasium  at  Szegea. 

(v)  The  Endowed  Gymnasium  at  Naszod. 

(vi)  The  Public  Gynmasium  at  Szamosujvar. 
(vii)  The  Public  Realschool  at  Brasso. 
(viii)  The  Catholic  Gymnasium  at  Szombathely. 

(ixi  The  Royal  Gymnasium  of  Ungvar. 

(x)  The  Public  Realschool  at  Pozsony, 

(xi)  The  Lutheran  Gymnasium  at  Pozsony. 
(xii)  The  Public  Realschool  at  Gyor. 
(xiii)  The  Public  Gymnasium  at  Luges. 

All  these  are  fine  and  finely-equipped  schools,  and  educational  experts  in  Hungary  are  anxious  to 
sec  them  all  so  co-ordinated  in  effort  that  a  well-defined  system  shall  result.  The  two  elements  in 
unification  are  administration  and  curriculum.     In  regard  to  the  former,  it  may  bo  affirmed  that  so  long  as 

only 

'  Contrasting  this  with  the  state  of  things  often  obtaining  in  Australian  schools,  one  can  nnderstand  how  original 
work  may  be  done  and  culture  may  be  maintained  in  Kuiope  and  wliy  it  is  difficult  here. 

-  The  late  Director  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Budapest,  Klamirik  Janog 
(ob.  1898),  took  a  special  interest  in  this  question. 

»  These  buildings  could  not  be  erected  here  tor  anything  like  the  price. 
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only  fully-qualified  teachei-s  are  employed,  and  uniformity  of  regime  maintained,  the  essentials  of  unification 
are  administratively  satisfied.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  an  accepted  arrangement  of  the  diiTerent  curricula, 
and  a  clear  understanding  as  to  relative  academic  dignity  and  privilege  of  the  different  secondary  curricula, 
is  all  that  is  needed,  assuming  that  these  are  not  mere  lists  of  subjects  taught,  but  are  programmes  sketching 
out  in  detail  the  scope  of  each  subjest  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  treated. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  Stale  polici/  of  llunjanj  tO''ds,  as  time  rolls  on,  to  give  the  State  an  ever- 
increasiny  control  of  secondary  schooln,  lohile  its  method  of  interference  is  benevolent,  and  in  no  way 
arbitrary.  Hungary,  however,  is  aiming  at  that  clearly-defined  condition  of  things  without  which  it  is 
idle  to  talk  of  organisation  ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  that  cultured  people,  the  unification  of  education  is 
extremely  desirable. 

There  is  one  other  point  regarding  unification  which  ought  to  be  mentioned  here — that  is,  the  place 
of  Ijatin  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  It  is  so  \  axed  a  question,  however,  that  it  has  been  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  chapter  (Chap.  III). 


CUAPTER  XI. 

Secondary  Schools  in  Belgium. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — In  the  preceding  chapter,  reference  was  made  to  the  fact  that  the  ideals  in  Hungarian 
secondary  education  are  compared  with  those  of  Belgium.  The  remarks  liad  more  force  as  regards  the 
former  system  of  Belgium,  however,  than  the  present  one.  In  the  view  of  the  Hungarian,  the  degree  of 
unification  in  the  Belgian  system,  even  as  it  now  stands,  is  not  adequate. 

The  secondary  schools  may  be  divided  into  at  least  four  kinds  : — • 

(1)  Royal  Athenicums  (Athrnt'es  Jioyaux) — that  is,  State  establishments. 

(2)  Municipal  or  Communal  schools,  which  are  known  as  Colleges  [Colleger). 

(3)  Confessional  schools — that  is,  schools  founded  by  different  religious  bodies. 

(4)  Higher  Private  schools,  generally  known  as  Institutes  [Instituts). 

The  total  number  of  Alhenasums  is  not  large.  The  municipal  sciiools  or  colleges  are  equipped 
practiciUy  in  the  same  manner  as  the  State  schools.  Their  plan  of  instruction  must  be  that  issued  by  the 
Government  ;  their  school  regulations,  books,  and  general  arrangonienls  must  be  ratified  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment, and  they  are  under  otticial  supervision.  The  ^•Colleges'  are  subsidised  by  the  State,  according  to  tlie 
size  of  the  community,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  t]iere  are  iio  Coimtiunnl  collegps  irhich  are  fiot  so  subsidised. 

The  Confessional  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  Bishop  or  of  a  religious^order,  and  such  schools 
are  very  variously  designated  —  e.ff..  College,  Jnslitut,  St'minaire,  petit  Snninaire,  Ecole,  etc.  Some  of  thcbe 
are  supported  by  State  and  communal  subsidy  ;  they  are  then  subject  to  the  State  supervision. 

The  schools  wholly  supported  by  religi(ms  orders  have  their  own  regulations  and  administration. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  only  the.  organisation  of  the  Athenreums  in  detail. 

2.  Organisation  of  Secondary  Education. — The  Royal  Athena>ums  are  directly  under  the  charge  of 
the  "  Ministte  de  I'/nfe'rieur  et  de  V Instruction  publique."  The  immediate  head  of  the  Department  is  the 
" Directeur-g^n/ral.''  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  most  complete  scheme  of  organisation  under  religious 
bodies  in  Belgium  is  that  under  the  Archbishop  of  Malines  (Mechelen),  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Belgium. 
'I'he  chief  officer  under  the  Archbishop  is  the  "  Directeur-general  il'inslruction  moyenne"  Under  the 
Director-General  are  the  ins-pectors  (inspecteurs),  the  directors  of  the  schools  {prejct  des  ttudes),  the  professors 
(pro/esse7trs),  and  teachers  (mattres). 

For  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  secondary  schools,  the  Government  depends  upon  the 
following,  viz.  : — 

(i)  An  Administrative  Bureau  (Bureau  d' administration)  for  each  Athemcum. 

(ii)  An  Improvement  Council  (Conseil  de  perfectiounement). 
(iii)  Tlie  Inspectors (Ajs;)ec'i!e»ij-»). 
(iv)  Examinations  (Concours). 

The  Administration  Bureau  consists  of  (a)  the  Burgomaster  and  his  aldermen  ;  {b)  six  persons 
appointed  by  the  State,  and  double  that  number  from  the  Communal  Council,  among  whom  shall  be  no 
active  teacher.     These  latter  are  elected  for  three  years. 

The  Improvement  Council,  meeting  always  in  Brussels,  has  under  review  the  curricula  {programmes 
<Us  Etudes),  the  text  books,  etc. ;  it  proposes  f|i priors  for  the  inspectors,  reads  their  report.s,  and  advises  as 
to  all  possible  iinprovoipe^ts.  ' 

This 
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This  Council  consists  of  from  eight  to  ten  members  : — A  councillor  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  a 
former  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  permanent  provincial  representative,  the  director  of 
the  Military  School,  and  six  University  professors.  Besides  these  ordinary  members,  the  Sdcrelaireg^ndral 
of  the  Minister,  the  Directeur-general  of  higher  education,  the  inspectors,  and  four  of  the  Minister's  nominees 
from  among  the  directors  and  professors  of  the  Athenaeums,  are  members  of  the  Council.  It  meets  four  times 
yearly. 

The  inspection  is  carried  out  by — 

(a)  A  general  inspector  ;  (b)  an  inspector  for  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  ;  (c)  an  inspector  for 
ancient  languages,  history,  and  geography  ;  {d)  a  special  inspector  for  gymnastics  ;  (e)  two  inspectors 
and  two  sub-inspectors  for  drawing. 

The  inspectors  must  visit  the  schools  at  least  yearly  ;  they  take  part  in  the  instruction ;  test  the 
scholars'  knowledge  personally  ;  and  presents  reports  and  recommendations  addressed  to  the  Minister 
concerning  the  teaching  staff.     Their  respective  rank,  as  indicated  by  their  salaries,  is  : — 

(1)  General  inspectors  ;  (2)  special  inspectors  and  inspectors  of  gymnastics;  (3)  inspectors  of  drawing; 
(4)  assistant-inspectors. 

The  examinations  are  instituted  once  a  year,  and  are  held  on  the  same  days  throughout  the  kingdom' 
They  extend  over  the  whole  province  of  the  instruction,  and  last  four  days.  Q) 

3.  The  Teaching  Staff. — Some  reference  has  been  made  already  to  the  teaching  staff.  The  Director 
resides  in  the  Athenaeum,  and  is  the  chief  of  its  administration.  lie  takes  no  regular  part  in  the  instruction, 
but  devotes  four  hours  weekly  to  attendance  at  the  various  lessons  being  given,  thus  seeing  the  work  of 
each  professor  once  in  two  months.  He  reports  to  the  Government  concerning  the  teaching,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  instruction,  the  school  books  ;  and  once  a  year  he  reports  also  concerning  the  standing  of  the 
whole  school. 

He  holds  conferences  with  the  teaching  staff,  discussing  opinions  regarding  the  teaching  methods,  and 
matters  of  similar  interest.  (^) 

Besides  the  instructor  in  religion,  there  are,  in  each  Athenaeum,  principal  teachers  (professors)  for 
the  seven  humanistic  classes  ;  and,  further,  at  least  two  professors  for  French,  the  same  for  history  and 
geography,  for  mathematics,  natural  science,  commercial  science  ;  and  for  the  modern  languages,  Flemish, 
German,  and  English.     There  are  also  masters  for  drawing,  music,  and  gymnastics. 

Teachers  are  not  permitted  to  have  pupils  as  boarders  except  by  express  permission  of  the  adminis- 
tration, nor  can  they  give  private  lessons  except  by  the  director's  permission.  The  class-ordinary  (directeur 
de  classe)  is  appointed  each  year. 

Supervising  masters  or  proctors  are  known  either  as  mailres  d'e'ludes  or  as  surveillanta  ;  these, 
strictly  speaking,  should  give  no  instruction  whatever,  but  have  the  oversight  of  the  pupils  outside  of 
school  hours,  they  supervise  those  who  are  subject  to  detention.  They  give  such  general  assistance  as  the 
Director  may  indicate. 

There  is  no  general  rule  as  to  the  hours  each  teacher  is  occupied,  but,  on  the  average,  they  are 
about  18  weekly. 

Pensioning  off  occurs  on  application  at  55  if  there  be  30  years'  service,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
authorities  at  60  if  there  be  15  years'  service.  In  any  case  10  years'  continuous  service  is  necessary  to 
establish  claim  to  pension  ;  if,  however,  an  accident  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  unfit  a  teacher  for 
duty,  a  pension  is  granted  without  regard  to  either  age  or  length  of  service.  The  pension  is  limited  to 
two  thirds  of  the  income  and  to  an  absolute  amount. 

The  widows  and  orphans  of  teachers  are  also  assisted  from  the  Treasury. 

V 

4.  Qualification  for  Teaching  Staff. — In  general,  entrance  into  the  higher  office  of  teacher  is 
permitted  only  to  those  who  possess  doctorates  in  philosophy.  Among  these  five  groups  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, viz.,  those  who  take — (1)  Philosophy,  in  the  more  restricted  sense;  (2)  History;  (3)  Classic 
philology  ;  (4)  Romanic  philology  ;  (5)  Germanic  philology. 

The  period  of  study  for  any  one  of  the  five  is  at  least  four  years.  After  the  first  two  years  of  the 
four  (the  candidature),  a  written  and  oral  examination  in  Greek,  Latin,  modern  languages,  philosophy 
(i.e.,  ethics,  logic,  and  psychology),  history,  including  the  most  recent,  must  be  pa.ssed,  and  is  obligatory  for 
all.  The  doctorate  examination  follows  after  the  second  two  years.  The  following  conditions  will  explain 
the  state  of  qualification  more  clearly  : — 

(i)  Philosophy,  includes  also  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

(ii)  History.     The  history  of  either  ancient  or  modern  literature  may  also  be  required, 
(iii)  Classic  Philology,  includes  comparative  grammar, 
(iv)  Romania  Philology,  includes  Latin  authors. 

(v)  Germanic  Philology,  comprehends  English,  Flemish,  German,  and  also  the  history  of  recent 
philosophy. 

For  each  group  the  history  of  pedagogy  and  methodology  must  also  be  taken,  and  an  original  thesis  presented 
on  a  special  subject.  Besides  this  a  dissertation  (written  or  printed)  relating  to  one  of  the  subject  matters 
of  the  examination  must  be  offered. 

Those  who  desire  to  be  secondary  teachers  must  further  give  a  test-lecture  in  one  of  the  subjects  of 
instruction  in  the  Athenaeum. 

The 


'  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Belgian  examination  scheme  may  refer  to  Dascailles'  "  Histoire  des  Concoura 
g6D(5raux  de  I'Enseignement  primaire,  moyen  et  supi5rieur  en  Belgique,  18W-18S1,"  Mons,  1883  ;  also  to  Waltziug's 
"50  versions  latines,  etc.,  etc.,  donnas  aux  concours  guneraux,"  Namur,  1891. 

'  Autocratic  dictation  by  directors  and  inspectors  is  not  helpful ;  the  method  of  conferring  gives  far  better  retulta. 
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The  doctorate  in  mathemalics  and  physics  involves  all  in  the  first  examination  passing  in  logic, 
psychology,  ethics,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  the  fundamental  elements  of  statics,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  experimental  physics,  inorganic  chemistry,  crystallography.  For  the  degree  examination,  the 
higher  analysis  in  mathematics,  mathematical  physics  and  astronomy,  the  elements  of  the  calculus  of 
probability  and  theory  of  least  squares,  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  mathematical  sciences  have  to  be 
taken.  A  selection  must  thou  be  made  for  a  thorough  examination  in  one  of  the  following,  viz.  : — (1) 
Higher  analysis  ;  (2)  higher  geometry  ;  (3)  analytical  and  celestial  mechanics ;  (4)  mathematical  astronomy 
and  geodesy  ;  (5)  experimental  and  mathematical  physics. 

Two  test-lectures  nmst  be  given,  viz.,  one  in  mathematics,  and  one  in  experimental  physics. 

In  the  doctorate  in  natural  history,  chemistry  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  must  also  be  taken. 
The  special  examination  covers  the  following  groups,  viz.: — (1)  zoology;  (2)  botany;  (3)  mineralogy; 
(4)  chemistry  and  practical  exercises  are  also  recjuired. 

The  scientific  preparation  of  the  Belgian  secondary  teacher  is,  as  one  sees,  of  the  first  rank.  The 
professors  in  the  Universities  have  nearly  all  made  long  student  sojourns  in  France  and  Germany  ;  they 
teach  their  pupils  to  work  independently  in  the  various  sciences.  As  every  scientific  reader  knows,  their 
original  contributions  to  science  are  excellent. 

The  introduction  to  predagogy  is  jiractically  limited  to  its  theory  and  liistory,  and  to  methodology. 
Some  practice  in  lecturing  or  teaching  may  be  had  as  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  but  teaching  seminaries 
of  a  high  order  are  recognised  among  earnest  teachers  as  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  best  results.' 

5.  Organination  of  the  Alh'.nmums,  etc. — The  history  of  Belgian  education  need  not  be  referred  back 
to  an  earlier  period  than  7th  February,  1831,  the  date  which  the  Belgians  assign  as  the  birth  of  their 
independence.  The  first  law  for  secondary  education  bears  the  date  1st  June,  18.50,  when  ten  Athenseums, 
similar  to  the  French  lyceums,  were  created.  This  law  was  supplemented  by  that  of  15th  June,  1881, 
increasing  the  number  of  Athenseums. 

The  law  of  15th  June,  1883,  introduced  Flemish  in  higher  education  in  Flemish  provinces.  On  the 
20th  February,  1884,  the  number  of  Athenajums  was  fixed  at  20.  On  6th  February,  1887,  it  was  decided 
that  directors  and  professors  other  than  those  who  passed  through  the  normal  schools  of  Liege  and  Gand 
Rhould  be  doctors  of  philosophy  (es  lettres  et  es  sciences).  The  laws  of  10th  April,  1890,  and  3rd  July, 
1891,  made  the  doctorate  obligatory,  and  the  nornul  schools  were  united  with  the  University. 

Since  their  institution,  a  considerable  numher  of  changes  in  the  organisation  and  curricula  of  the 
Aihences  and  Colleges  have  been  made.  Originally  these  schools  had  two  divisions,  a  humanistic  and 
realistic,  the  latter  being  also  called  "  professional."  The  former  division  had  seven  classes.  The  latter, 
omitting  Latin  and  Greek,  had  a  preparatory  class,  then  a  lower  division  with  a  three-year  course,  and 
finally  an  upper  division  of  three  branches,  each  wicli  a  two-yrar  course.  These  three  branches  were  (i) 
Commerce,  (ii)  Industry,  and  (iii)  Science.'^  In  1874  a  higher  class  was  added  thereto.  A  complete 
revolution  however  was  made  in  the  year  1881  ;  the  duration  of  the  course  was  still  kept  at  .seven  years, 
and  the  two  lowest  classes  of  both  divisions  were  united  for  all  pupils.  After  this  a  selection  could  be  made 
among  the  following  possible  courses  : — 

(i)  Limited  schools  of  the  "  real  "  type,  1  j'car. 
(ii)  Complete   Realschools,    for   commorce   and    industiy,    or   pr^^paratory    to   entrance   into   special 

institutions  for  the  military  profession,  for  mining,  and  for  engineering, 
(iii)  Humanistic  division,  which  admitted  of  the  following  selection,  viz. : — 
(a)  Ilumanites  completes,  all  courses. 

(i)  A  Greek-Latin  division  for  literary,  philosophic,  and  juristic  studies, 
(c)  A  Latin  school,  preparatory  for  special  schools  or  for  mathematical  and  ph}'sical  studies. 
{d)  A  Latin  school,  preparatory  for  natural  science  and  for  medicine. 

In  the  Greek-Latin  division  (6)  either  English,  German,  or  Flemi.sh  had  to  be  taken,  and  in  the  two 
highest  classes,  mathematics  and  chemistry  could  be  dispensed  with,  but  in  division  (a)  all  were  obligatory. 
In  division  (c)  Greek  was  compulsory  only  for  a  year.  Mathematics  was  the  s<ime  as  in  the  complete 
realschool.  In  division  {d)  Latin  was  compulsory  for  two  years  only.  The  modern  languages  were 
associated  with  the  Realschools. 

The  Realschool  consisted  of  a  lower  division  of  two  years,  the  upper  was  divided  into  a  scientific  and 
a  lower  division  for  Commerce  and  Industry,  each  lasting  three  years. 

This  complicated  system  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  everybody  was  glad  when  it  disappeared.  By 
the  Royal  Decree  of  the  31st  August,  1887,  which  is  still  in  force,  there  are  at  the  present  time  only  the 
following : — 

(1)  A  Greek  Latin  division. 

(2)  A  Latin  division,  more  stress  being  laid  on  mathematics  and  natural  science. 

(3)  A  proper  Realschool,  that  is  one  without  Latin  (section  des  humanit^s  moderncs). 

More  recently  Flemish  and  modern  languages  wore  assigned  a  more  prominent  position,  and 
Gymnastics  and  Drawing  more  fully  organised. 

The  present  curricula  were  practically  fixed  on  30th  August,  1888  ;  some  modifications,  however, 
were  made  on  22nd  June,  1893,  in  connection  with  physical  and  commercial  science. 

The  details  of  these  curricula  will  be  very  briefly  outlined  hereinafter. 

6. 

'  For  the  general  organisation  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Belgian  the  Commissioner  is  largely  indebted  to  an 
account  by  Professor  Dr.  F.  L.  G.  CoUard,  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Louvain.  Professor  CoUard's 
subjects  are  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  Pedagogy  and  the  Latin  language.  He  has  spent  several  years  in  Germany 
making  a  study  of  piedagogy. 

There  were  normal  schools  in  Liege  and  (Jand  (Ghent) ;  see  sect.  5. 

'  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  crude  ideas  as  to  the  proper  organisation  of  education  often  run  in  tha 
direction  from  which  Belgian  intelligence  has  seen  fit  to  depai-t. 
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6.  Synopsis  of  Curriculum. — The  three  sections  abovementioned  are  practically  the  same  as  the 
Gymnasium,  Realgymnasiuni,  and  ReaLschule,  and  are  respectively  known  as  the  "  humanite's  grecques- 
latines,"  "  humanites  latines,"  and  "  humanitds  modernes."  The  several  curricula  may  be  tabulated  as 
follows : — 

1.  Greek  and  Latin  Humanities. 
Wai-lok  Pkovince. 


Classes— Hours  per  week. 

Subjects. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Total. 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

Latin   ... 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

53 

Greek 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

25 

French             

.       7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

Flemish  or  German  (obligatory) 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

German  or  Flemish  (optional) 
English            ...          ... 

History            

Geography 
Mathematics  ... 

2 
1 
3 

"'2 

1 
3 

2 
1 
3 

(2) 

(2) 
2 

1 
3 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 

3 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 

3 

(2) 

(2) 
2 

1 
3 

(8) 
(8) 
14 
7 
21 

Natural  Science          

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Drawing 

Singing  (optional) 

Gymnastics,  2  hours  during  recreatio 

n 

2 
•      (1) 

2 
(1) 

d) 

(2) 
(1) 

(2) 
0) 

(2) 
(1) 

(2) 
(1) 

6  +  8 
(7) 

Total  hours  of  obligatory  If 

'ssons  .. 

.      23 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

The  subjects,  the  hours  for  which  are  bracketed,  are  optional. 

For  the  Flemish  province  the  following  subjects  are  differently  taken  :- 


Flejiixo  Pbovisce. 


2.  Latin  Humanities. 
Wallon  Province. 


Subjects. 

Classes— Hours  per  week. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Total. 

French             

Flemish           ...          

German  or  English 

English  or  German    ... 

6 
6 

6 
6 

3 
3 

3 
3 

2 

(2) 

3 
3 

2 
(2) 

3 
3 

2 

(2) 

3 
3 

2 

(2) 

27 

27 

8 

(8) 

Total            

28 

29 

29 

31 

31 

31 

31 

... 

Classes— Hours  per  week. 

Subjects. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

I 

I. 

Total. 

Religion           

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

Latin  ... 

6 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

53 

French             

.       7 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

Flemish  or  German 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

German  or  Flemish    ... 

English            

History            

Geography 
Mathematics  ... 

2 
1 
3 

2 

i 
3 

2 
1 
4 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 

4 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 
6     3 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 
6     3 

(2) 

(2) 

2 

1 

8     3 

(8) 

(8) 

14 

7 

34     23 

Natural  Science          

<  •  • 

••  ■ 

2 

2 

3 

2     4 

...  4 

9     15 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

14 

Singing 

Gymnastics  (as  in  Gymnasium) 

•      (1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

0) 

(1) 

(1) 

(7) 

Total            

.      23 

28 

27 

27 

30     27 

29     28 

29     28 

... 

In  Classes  III,  II,  I,  in  Mathematics,  and  in  Classes  II  and  I  in  Natural  Science,  there  is  a 
bifurcation,  and  pupils  may  follow  either  course.  In  the  former  only,  that  is  with  the  larger  number  of 
hours,  are  practical  exercises  included. 

For  the  Flemish  province,  the  variation  is  identical  with  that  previously  indicated.  3. 

53— R 
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3.  Modern  Humanities. 
Wallox  Provixl'K. 


Classes- 

—Hours  per 

Week 

Subjects. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Total. 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

French 

8 

8 

7 

7 

5 

5 

6 

46 

Flemish   or   German   (principal 

6 

6 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

language). 

German  or  Flemish  (secondary 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

language). 

English 

(2)     2 

(3)     3 

(3)     3 

(2)     2 

(10)     10 

History ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

Geography 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

Mathematics      ... 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6     3 

6     3 

8     3 

34     23 

Natural  iScience 

2 

2 

3 

2(a)  4 

...(a)  4 

9     15 

Commercial  Science 

... 

... 

1 

2 

...     3 

...       4 

...      4 

3     14 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2     (2) 

3     (2) 

3     (2) 

16    8+(6) 

Singing 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(7) 

Gymnastics  (as  in  Gymnasium) 

... 

Total... 

. 

24 

26 

28 

28     .30 

27     28 

27     30 

28     30 

••  ■* 

In  the  Flemish  province  are  the  following  variations: — Class  Vlf.  French  and  Flemish,  7  hours; 
German  as  compulsory  second  language  has  only  two  hours  in  Class  I. 

The  following  brief  observations  as  to  methodology  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  most  important  matters  : — In  each  language  definitions  and  rules  are  to  be  exemplified,  the 
pupils  being  made  to  derive  the  rules  from  e.xamples  wlienever  possible.  Syntactic  peculiarities  are  not  to 
he  learnt  dogmatically,  but  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  of  comparative  grammar.  The  reading  matter 
is  uniformly  selected  with  regard  to  its  educative  and  ethical  value,  so  also  is  the  material  for  memorising. 

It  is  impressed  upon  the  teachers  that  the  modern  languages  are  not  simply  to  be  readily  understood, 
facility  in  the  oral  and  ivritten  use  of  litem  is  to  be  aimed  at.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  studies,  all  peculiarities 
and  exceptions  are  to  be  put  on  one  side,  and  only  the  most  important  leading  rules  given;  By  dictation 
and  speech  the  education  of  the  ear  is  to  be  furthered,  and  vocal  facility  is  to  be  achieved  by  actual  practice.i 

In  the  Flemish  province,  history,  geography,  and  natural  science  are  taught  in  Flemish,  and  the 
terminology  in  all  subjects  is  given  in  both  French  and  Flemish.  For  the  teaching  of  such  subjects,  it  is 
required  that  the  school-room  shall  bo  supplied  with  pictures,  photographs,  plaster  of  Paris  models,  globes, 
charts,  atlases,  etc  ,  and  moreover,  in  the  great  cities,  the  teachers  are  required  to  let  the  pupils  know 
BODiething  of  the  archives  and  manuscripts  that  are  to  be  found  therein. 


7.  Details  of  Curricula — Greek. — As  previously  stated,  the  course  of  study  is  divided  into  three 
sections  in  the  Athenajums  of  Belgium,  viz.,  the  Greek-Latin  Humanities,  the  Latin  Humanities,  and  the 
Modern  Humanities,  the  latter,  however,  being  again  divided  into  the  Scientific  branch  and  the  Commercial 
and  Industrial  branch.  Greek  belongs  only  to  the  first  section.  Latin  and  German  are  identical  in  the 
Greek-Latin  and  Latin  Humanities  Sections,  and  French,  History,  and  Geography  are  the  same  for  the 
three  Humanity  sections.  The  following  indications  of  their  programmes  will  give  a  fuller  idea.  Greek  is 
primarily  dealt  with" : — 

Greik-Latin  Humanities  section — 

Greek. — Reading  and  writing.  Regular  declensions.  Nouns,  pronouns.  Regular  conjugations 
in  (0.  Elementary  ideas  of  syntax  :  rules  of  agreement,  employment  of  cases.  Grammatical 
analysis.  Memory  exercises.  Exercises,  principally  oral.  Authors,  etc.  :  Greek  grammar  ; 
a  chrestomathy  ;  selected  fables  from  ^sop. 

4</t  Class. — Recapitulation  of  the  declensions  and  regular  conjugations.  Conclusion  of  the 
lexigraphy.  Principles  of  the  derivation  and  composition  of  words.  Syntax  ;  Recapitulation 
of  the  foregoing  with  some  developments.  Memory  exercises.  Exercises,  principally  oral. 
Translations.  Grammatical  analysis.  Authois  :  A  Greek  grammar  ;  Lacian  ;  Dialogues  of 
the  Dead  ;  Babrius,  Fables  ;  y^^jop's  Fables,  fluent  translation.  Biographical  and  literary 
remarks  on  the  authors  read. 

Zrd 


'  Reference  may  be  made  to  Chap.  XXII  of  the  Interim  Report,   pp.   197-211.     See  also  "  Bilingual  Teaching  in 
Belgian  .Schools,"  by  T.  R.  Dawes,  M.A.  (Lond.),  Head  Master  of  the  Pembroke  Dock  County  School.   Cambridge  University 

For  this  sketch  the  Commissioner  is  indebted  to  the   "  Programme  dcs  etudes  dans    les   Athen(5cs  royaux." 
Bruxelles,  E.  Guyot,  rue  PaohCco  12,  1902. 
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.3?'c?  Class. — Recapitulation  of  the  lexigraphy  and  of  the  principles  relative  to  the  derivation  and 
composition  of  words  :  Syntax  :  the  Article  ;  the  employment  of  cases,  moods  and  tenses. 
Various  forms  of  the  statement.  Syntax  of  co-ordinate  and  subordinate  statements.  Memory 
exercises.  Exercises,  principally  oral.  Translations.  Grammatical  analysis.  The  Ionic 
dialect.  Authors:  A  Greek  grammar;  Xenophon  :  Anabasis  Selections  from  Herodotus. 
An  anothology.     Biographical  and  literary  remarks  on  the  authors. 

Ind  Class. — Recapitulation  of  the  syntax  and  diUiculties  of  the  lexigraphy.  The  Epic  dialect 
Ideas  on  the  Homeric  versification.  Memory  exercises.  Translations.  Authors  :  A  Greek 
grammar ;  Homer  ;  Lysias  ;  laocrates  or  a  treatise  of  Lucian  ;  Herodotus  or  Xenophon 
(cursive  translation).     Biographical  and  literary  remarks  on  the  authors. 

Bhetoric  Class — (I).  Recapitulation  of  the  principal  difficulties  of  grammar.  Memory  exercises. 
Translations.  Authors  :  A  Greek  grammar  ;  Demosthenes  ;  a  discourse.  Plato,  Homer, 
Lysias,  Isocrates  or  Lucian,     Biographical  and  literary  remarks  on  the  authors. 

8.  Latin. — Latin  is  taken  in  the  "  humanites  grecques-latines,"  and  also  the  "humanites  latines"  in 
every  cla.ss  from  the  seventh  to  the  Rhetoric  Class.  Among  the  authors  in  Class  VII  may  be  mentioned 
Lhomond's  Epitome  historice  sacra'.  The  simpler  elements  are  taken  in  this  the  lowest  class,  such  as 
declensions  and  regular  conjugations,  the  first  elements  of  syntax,  general  rules  of  agreement,  the  principal 
use  of  cases,  memorising,  exercises  in  translation.  Oral  reproduction  of  exercises.  Grammatical  analysis. 
Reading  of  authors,  etc.  This  syllabus  of  work  steadily  increases  in  extent  and  difficulty  as  one  proceeds 
in  the  classes,  the  question  of  syntax  being  more  fully  dealt  with,  the  authors  more  varied,  and  greater 
demand  being  made  on  the  originality  of  the  student,  and  on  his  thinking  powers.  In  each  class  the  work 
done  in  the  preceding  class  in  recapitulated.  In  the  Rhetoric  Class  (the  last)  Grammar  is  altogether 
omitted,  and  the  work  is  composition  and  translation. 

Among  the  Authors  from  Class  VI  to  I  may  be  mentioned  : — 

VI.  De  viris  illustribus  urbis  Romas,  Lhomond's  Epitome  historise  sacrse. 
V.  Phsedrus  (selected  fables)  ;  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  Lhomond's  De  viris,  etc. 
IV.  Csesar,  De  bello  Gallico  ;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses  ;  Cornelius  Nepos ;  Prosody  is  commenced  in  this 

clas.s,  and  hexameters  and  pentameters  are  scanned. 
III.  Livj',    a   book    of;    Virgil,    the    Eclogues    and    Georgics ;    Cassar,    De    bello    Gallico;    Ovid, 

Metamorphoses  ;  exercises  in  hexameters  and  pentameters. 
II.  Cicero,  a    smaller    oration;  Virgil,  ^neid  ;  Horace,    Odea;  Sallust,   extracts;   Livy   or   Cicero, 

De  Senectute  or  De  Amicitia  ;  Ovid,  fluent  translation.     The  principal  metric  forms  of  the  ode  are 

studied  in  this  class. 
I.  Cicero,  one  of  the  larger  orations  ;  Horace,  selected  Epistles  and  Satires  ;  the  Ars  Poetica  ;  Cicero, 

one  of  the  small  philosophical  treatises,  Brutus ;  Pliny  the  Younger,  Epistles  ;  Quintus  Curtius  ; 

Virgil,  ^neid. 

French  is  taken  in  the  three  branches,  that  is  the  Greek-Latin,  the  Latin,  and  the  modern 
humanities. 

9.  French. — The  gradation  in  difficulty  is  but  slight  from  one  class  to  another.  From  the  7th  to 
the  5th  classes  the  work  is  almost  identical,  except  that  in  the  latter  an  author  (La  Fontaine)  is  introduced 
as  well  as  a  chrestomathy.  Reading  aloud,  memory  and  elocutionary  exercises,  and  the  syntactical  part  of 
grammar  are  common  to  all  the  classes  until  the  rhetoric  class  is  reached,  where  the  work  is  much  more 
advanced,  being  chiefly  critical,  analytical  and  literary.  Exercises  in  redaction  and  elocution  are  also 
features  of  the  three  lower  classes.     Great  attention  is  paid  to  style  (genre). 

The  prescribed  authors  from  the  5th  to  the  Rhetoric  Class  are  as  hereunder ;  — 

V   ) 
jY-   }  La  Fontaine. 

III.     Boileau,  Art  poctique.  Chant  ler,  ;  Satires  et  Epitres. 

II.     Boileau  ;  Bufibn,  selected  passages.      Literary  notions  of  the  idyll,  elegy,  ode,  epigram,  satire, 
and  didactic  poem  are  given. 
I.     Corneillc,  Racine,  Moliere.     An  oral  exposition  on  a  subject,  indicated  by  the  professor,  is  given. 

10.  History. — The  following  is  about  the  course  in  history  : — 

Ith  Class. — General  aperiju  of  universal  history. 

Qth  Class. — Antiquity  (with  elementary  ideas  as  regards  the  mythology  and  geography  of  Greece,  Italy, 

and  the  Roman  Empire).     The  Jliddle  Ayes. — As  far  as  the  Crusades  (exclusively). 
5th  Class. — Rapid  rehearsal  of  the  programme  of  the  preceding  class.     History  of  the  Middle  Ayes 

from  the  Crusades  and  the  history  of  modern  times,  as  far  as  1789. 
ith  Class. — Short  apercu  of  contemporaneous  history.      History  of  Belgium. 
3rd  Class. — Antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  as  far  as  the  Crusades  (exclusively). 
2nd  Class — Rapid  repetition  of  the  programme  of  the  preceding  class.      Jliddle  Ayes,  from  the  period 

of  the  Crusades.     Modern  times  as  far  as  1789. 
Rhetoric  Class. — History  of  Belgium.     Contemporaneous  history,  since  1789. 

11.  Geoyraphy. — A  general  idea  of  geography  is  given  in  the  7th  class;  this  becomes  more 
particularised  as  the  classes  advance.  In  the  5th  class,  general  facts  concerning  all  the  continents  except 
Australia  are  treated  of.  In  the  4th,  3rd,  and  2nd  classes  the  instruction  is  more  detailed  regarding 
the  knowledge  of  the  continents,  but  in  the  Rhetoric  Cla.ss  the  minutest  details  of  the  geography  of  the 
fatherland  (Belgium)  are  considered,  as  well  as  the  cosmography,  astronomy,  physical,  political,  and 
economical  geography  of  the  earth  as  a  whole. 

12. 
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12.  The  Germanic  Languages  (Flemish,  German,  and  English). — In  the  Flemish  part  of  Belgium, 
the  following  are  the  modern  language  requirements  : — 

In  the  Greek-Latin  and  Latin  sections,  Flemish  is  obligatory  ;  and  German  or  English. 
In  the  commercial  and  industrial  division  of  the  modern  section,  the  three  languages  are  required  ;  in 
tlie  scientific  division,  Flemish  and  German. 

In  the  Wallon  region,  the  following  is  demanded  : — 
In  the  commercial  and  industrial  division  of  the  modern  section,  the  three  languages. 
In  the  scientific  division,  Flemish  or  German. 
In  the  Greek-Latin  and  Latin  sections,  only  one  language,  viz.,  Flemish  or  German. 

Wallon  Province. 

German  is  not  taught  in  the  lowest  clas.s,  and  there  is  but  slight  variation  in  the  programme 
from  Classes  VI  to  IV.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  pronunciation  in  Class  VI.  The  work  chiefly  consists 
in  these  three  classes  of  :  reading  aloud,  grammar  ;  the  es.sentials  of  lexigrapliy.  Dictation.  Translation. 
Exercises.  Explanation  of  easy  pieces.  Memory  and  elocutionary  exercises  on  these  pieces.  A 
chrestomatliy.  In  Class  III  tliere  is  some  extension  of  the  work,  syntax  being  more  thoroughly 
studied,  and  selections  from  the  principal  authors  of  the  19th  century  are  explained,  and  memory 
and  elocutionary  exercises  developed  on  these  selections,  and  there  is  also  oral  reproduction  of  home- 
reading.  In  the  second  and  rhetoric  classes  the  work  is  much  more  extensive.  The  syllabus  for 
Class  II  is:  Systematic  account  of  syntax.  Indispensable  notions  of  scansion.  Versions.  Exercises. 
Redactions.  Explanation  of  selections,  and  a  complete  prose  work  from  the  principal  authors  of  the 
19th  century  (for  Flemish),  from  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  (for  German).  Memory  and  elocution 
exercises  on  these  selections.  Biographical  and  literary  account  of  the  explained  authors.  Oral  reproduction, 
and  oral  accounts  of  the  reading  done  at  home  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher.  Reading.  A 
chrestomathy.  For  the  lihetoric  Class  the  programme  (omitting  the  items  that  are  identical  with  the 
second  class)  is  : — E.xplanation  of  a  master-piece  in  prose  and  another  in  verse.  Memory  and  elocution 
exercises  on  the  pieces  expounded.  Oral  reproduction,  and  oral  accounts  of  reading  done  at  home  by  the 
master's  direction.  These  selections  should  be  made  with  a  view,  as  much  as  possible,  of  giving  the  pupils 
an  idea  of  the  principal  literary  periods,  and  of  making  them  acquainted  with  the  writers  of  the  classical 
and  the  contemporary  period. 

In  the  Flemish  Athenceum. 

Flemish. — The  characteristics  of  the  Flemish  programme  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  German 
one.  In  the  7th  Class  Flemish  is  a  subject  of  instruction,  and  in  the  other  classes  it  is  steadily  developed. 
Attention  is  given  to  grammar  and  analysis  mainly  in  the  three  lower  classes,  while  in  the  three  higher 
ones  the  time  is  devoted  mainly  to  composition,  translation,  etc. 

Programme  common  to  all  the  Athenmums. 

ith  Class. — Pronunciation,  reading,  and  (in  German)  writing.  Grammar:  The  essentials  of  lexigraphy  ; 
general  ideas  concerning  syntax.  Dictation.  Translation.  Exercise.  Explanation  of  easy 
pieces.     Memory  and  elocutionary  exercises  on  these.     A  chrestomathy. 

3rd  Class. — Reading  aloud.  Grammar  :  balance  of  lexigraphy  and  of  syntax.  Dictation.  Trans- 
lation. Explanation  of  selections.  Memory  and  elocution  exercises  on  these  pieces.  Reading  : 
A  chrestomathy. 

2nd  Class.— The  programme  for  this  class  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  3rd,  except  that  there  is  no 
dictation.     Biographical  and  literary  sketches,  regarding  the  authors  read,  are  a  feature. 

Rhetoric  Class. — This  programme  is  identical  with  that  of  the  preceding  class,  except  that  in  this  class 
some  idea  of  scansion  is  given. 

Detailed  treatment  of  the  language  programme  in  the  modern  humanities  may  be  omitted. 


13.  Mathematics. — In  mathematics  the  programme  is  as  follows  : — 

7th  Class. — -Explanation  of  the  decimal  numeration  of  whole  numbers.  Rational  addition  and  sub- 
traction. Definitions  and  rules  (without  demonstration)  of  the  multiplication  and  'division  of 
whole  numbers.  Short  problems  on  whole  numbers.  Characters  of  divisibility  by  2,  3,  4,  6,  9, 
and  11  (without  demonstration).  Vulgar  fractions,  transformations  which  do  not  alter  the  value 
of  a  fraction.  Simplification  and  reduction  to  the  same  denominator  (only  those  fractions  the 
denominator  of  which  can  be  mentally  found  are  to  be  operated  with).  Definitions  and  rules 
(without  demonstration)  of  the  fundamental  operations  with  fractions.  Easy  problems.  Decimal 
numbers.  Numeration.  Rules  (without  demonstration)  of  the  fundamental  operations  on 
decimal  numbers.     Initial  study  of  the  metric  system.     Applications. 

6th  Class. — Demonstration  of  the  rules  relative  to  the  multiplication  of  whole  numbers,  to  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  vulgar  fractions  and  decimal  numbers  (representing  the  latter  by 
vulgar  fractions). 

Demonstration  of  characters  of  divisibility  by  2,  4,  5,  9,  3  ;  proof  by  9  of  the  multiplication 
table.  Problems  on  simple  interest,  commercial  discount,  mixtures,  and  alligations.  Problems  on 
the  rule  of  three,  solved  by  the  method  of  reduction  to  a  unity.  Detailed  study  of  the  metrical 
system. 

5th 
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5th  Class. — Recapitulation  of  the  programme  of  the  preeecHng  class.  Interversion  of  the  factors  of  a 
product — consequences  of  this  principle.  Variations  which  prove  the  quotient  and  the  remainder 
of  a  division  when  the  dividend  and  the  divisor,  or  one  alone,  are  made  a  certain  number  of  times 
greater  or  smaller.  Division  by  a  product  of  several  factors.  Demonstration  of  the  character  of 
divisibility  by  11.  Proof  by  (9  and  11)  of  multiplication  and  division.  Problems  relating  to 
simple  interest,  discount,  annuity,  tare,  mixtures, alligations,  common  exchange,  partnership,  and  in 
general  as  to  quantities  which  are  calculated  according  to  a  given  rate  as  much  for  100  or  for  a 
1,000.  Theory  of  generalised  fractions  (quotient  indicated  by  two  fractions).  General  formulie 
relative  to  problems  of  interest  and  mixtures.  Definitions  of  terms : — arithmetical  ratio,  geometrical 
ratio.  Arithmetical  proportion.  Arithmetical  mean.  Geometrical  proportion,  equality  of  the 
product  of  the  extremes  and  mean  terms.  Consequences  of  this  principle.  Fourth  proportional. 
Simple  and  compound  "  rule  of  three."  Calculation  of  surfaces  and  volumes  (in  the  most  simple 
cases).     Calculation  of  the  weight  of  a  body. 

ith  Class — Arithmetic. — Recapitulation  of  the  programme  for  the  5th  class.  Demonstration  of  the 
rule  for  the  division  of  whole  numbers.  Finding  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  whole 
numbers  by  successive  divisions.  A  number  which  divides  a  product  of  two  factors  and  which  is 
prime  as  regards  one  of  them  divides  the  other  factor.  Consequences  of  this  principle.  A 
number  is  decomposable  only  into  a  single  system  of  prime  factors.  Decomposition  of  numbers 
into  prime  factors.  Finding  the  divisors  of  a  number.  Finding  the  greatest  common  divisor  and 
the  least  common  multiple  by  decomposition  into  prime  factors. 

Algebra. — Transformation  of  equalities.  Complete  study  of  proportion.  Proportional 
parts.  Equations.  Solution  of  equations  and  numerical  problems  of  the  first  degree  to  one 
unknown.     Literal  problems.     Applications  of  the  formula;  found  to  numerical  problems. 

Geometry. — First  book.  Construction,  with  the  rule  and  compass,  of  figures  from 
numerical  data. 

iird  Class. — Recapitulation  of  the  algebra  and  geometry  of  the  4th  class.  Algebra. — Solution  of  the 
equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  two  and  several  unknowns.  Solution  of  simple  general 
problems.  Application  of  the  foimulaj  to  numerical  examples.  Interpretation  of  negative, 
indeterminate,  and  infinite  values. 

Algebraical  Calculation. — Fundamental  operations.  Square  and  cube  of  a  binomial. 
Divisibility  of  an  integral  polynomial  in  o;  by  x  —  a;  application  to  the  division  of  x'"  ±a"  by  x  ±  a, 
form  of  the  quotient.  Algebraical  fractions,  operations,  simplification  of  fractions,  both  terms 
of  which  are  monomials,  binomials,  or  perfect  square  trinomials. 

Geometry. — Properties  of  the  circle  and  of  figures  which  result  from  its  combination  with 
the  straight  line.  Measurement  of  angles.  Problems :  Drawing  of  perpendiculars,  parallels, 
construction  of  triangles  and  circumferences  according  to  given  conditions.  Evaluation  of  plane 
areas.  Principal  relations  between  the  elements  of  a  triangle.  Proportional  lines.  Similar 
figures ;  properties  of  secants.  Determination  of  the  elements  of  a  triangle  (heights,  medians, 
radius  of  inscribed  or  circumscribed  circles),  surface  in  functions  of  the  sides,  numerical 
applications.  Problems  on  proportional  lines,  similar  for  equivalent  figures  ;  construction  of  a 
rectangle,  knowing  the  surface  and  the  sum  or  the  diiFerence  of  the  sides;  portion  of  a  straight 
line  in  mean  and  extreme  ratio. 

Land  Surveying. — Measurement  and  division  of  plots  of  land. 
2nd  Class. — Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  course.  Algebra. — Square  and  square  root  of  numbers 
and  polynomials.  Calculation  of  radicals  of  the  second  degree.  Solution  of  equations  of  the 
second  degree ;  properties  of  roots ;  decomposition  of  the  trinomial  of  the  second  degree  into 
factors.  Discussion  of  the  equation  ax'  +  bx  +  c  =■-  0.  Biquadratic  equations.  Their  solution  and 
discussion.  Transformation  of  y(A  ±  yB).  Problems  of  the  second  degree.  Solution  of  some 
easy  systems  of  equations  of  higher  degrees  with  several  unknowns. 

Maximum  of  the  product  of  two  factors  having  a  constant  sum.  Minimum  of  the  sum  of 
two  factors  having  a  constant  product,  [the  identity  of  (x  +  y)"  =  (x-  yf  +  ixy  is  relied  upon], 
applications.  Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions.  Insertion  of  mean  proportionals ;  the 
sura  of  terms.  Theory  of  logarithms  defined  by  two  progressions,  use  of  tables;  negative 
characteristics.     Compound  interest  and  annuities. 

Geometry. — Recapitulation  of  the  3rd  book.  Regular  polygons.  Measurement  of  the 
circle  and  of  the  circumference.     Determination  of  tt  (method  of  isoperimeters). 

Geometry  of  Space. — Straight  lines,  planes,  parallels,  perpendiculars,  measurement  of 
dihedral  angles,  equality  of  trihedrals. 

Trigoncmetry. — Definition  of  trigonometrical  lines,  formula  relative  to  the  right-angled 
triangle.     Use  of  the  tables,  numerical  calculation,  applications. 

Rlietoric  Class. — Recapitulation  of  the  5  th  book,  and  of  progressions  and  logarithms. 

Algebra. — Life-annuities,  loans. 

Geometry. — General  properties  of  the  prism,  pyramid,  measurement  of  volumes  and 
surfaces  of  these  bodies  and  frustum  of  prism  and  pyramid.  Sphere,  plane  sections,  tangent 
plane,  intersection  of  two  spheres,  pole  of  a  circle  drawn  on  the  sphere ;  spherical  angles  and 
their  measure.  Surfaces  and  volumes  of  the  cylinder,  of  the  cone,  truncated  cone,  and  of  the 
sphere. 

Trigonometry. — Fundamental  formulK,  solution  of  any  triangles  whatsoever,  numerical 
exercises,  easy  topographical  exercises,  the  graphometer  and  level. 

In  the  sections  "humanitSs  modernes  "  and  "humanities  latines"  there  is  a  different  treatment. 
The  7th  and  6th  classes  are  as  the  preceding.  The  5th  and  4th  classes  are  practically  equal  to  the  4th  and 
3rd  of  the  "  humanites  grecques-latines,"  that  is  to  say  the  classic  class  is  less  advanced.  Then  in  the  3rd 
class  the  work  is  diflferent  for  the  scientific  division  and  the  commercial  and  industrial  division,  and,  again, 
the  pupils  in  the  "  humanites  latines  "  section  have  the  choice  of  two  series  marked  A  and  B  hereinafter. 

The  work  is  of  a  character  well  worth  noting,  and  is,  therefore,  given  in  full.  To  discriminate 
between  this  and  the  previous  programme  we  shall  arbitrarily  call  this  sjiecial  mathematics. 

14. 
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14.  Special  Mathematical  Course  in  the  Modern  and  Latin  humanities. — In  the  Scientific  division 
the  programme  is  as  follows  : — 

Zrd  Class. — Kecapitulation  of  the  work  in  the  previous  classes.  Arithmetic. — General  theory  of  the 
divisibility  of  numbers.  G.C.M.  and  L.C.M.  Theory  of  primes.  Fermat's  theorem.  Conversion 
of  ordinary  into  decimal  fractions,  and  viae  versa.  Numerical  approximations.  Principal  ancient 
measures  in  use  in  the  country.  Principal  foreign  measures  :  their  reduction  to  the  decimal 
system.     Operations  with  complex  numbers.      Cube  root  of  numbers. 

Algebra. — Discussion  of  general  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  or  two  unknowns.' 
Complete  discussion  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree.  Equations  which  are  reducible 
to  the  equations  of  the  second  degree.  Reductions  of  expressions  of  the  form  .y  (a  +  ^  b)  and 
v/(a  +  b  v/-l)-  Properties  of  trinomials  of  the  second  degree.  Questions  of  maxima  dependent 
upon  trinomials  of  the  second  degree.  Progressions.  Problems.  Theory  of  logarithms,  explained 
by  progressions.  The  use  of  tables.  Application  of  questions  of  compound  interest  to  annuities. 
Geometry. — Regular  polygons.  Measurement  of  the  circle.  Determination  of  -tt.  Problems. 
The  theory  of  transversals. 

Rectilinear  Trigonometry. — Relations  among  trigonometrical  lines.  Multiple  arcs  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  trigonometrical  line.  Fundamental  formulie.  Discussion  and  transformation 
of  these.  Construction  and  use  of  trigonometrical  tables.  Development  of  formulae  adapted  to 
logarithmic  calculation.  Solution  of  triangles.  Numerical  calculation.  Application  of  formulte 
to  the  solution  of  various  problems. 

Surveying  and  Levelling. — Surveying  by  means  of  the  squares,  graphometer,  and 
plane-table.     Exercises  in  the  field.     Plan-drawing. 

Ind  Class. — Recapitulation  of  the  above.  Arithmetic. — Theory  of  different  systems  of  numeration, 
and  of  fundamental  operations  with  whole  numbers  in  any  system  whatsoever.  Character 
of  divisibility  by  a  divisor  B"  ±  r.  Abridged  method  for  affecting  multiplication,  division,  and 
the  extraction  of  the  square  root. 

Algebra. — Use  of  indeterminate  coefficients.  Ap|>lication  of  the  method  of  indeterminate 
coefficients  to  the  theory  of  divisions  ;  to  the  investigation  of  the  root  of  a  polynomial ;  to  the 
investigations  of  the  relations  which  must  subsist  between  the  coefficients  of  an  algebraical 
expression  in  order  that  it  may  satisfy  certain  conditions.  Solutions  of  the  equations  of  the  first 
degree.  Maximum  of  the  product  .r'"*/"  when  ax  +  hy  is  constant.  Maximum  or  minimum  of  a 
function  of  the  second  degree  of  two  variable  continued  fractions  and  continued  periodic  fractions. 
Indeterminate  analysis  of  the  first  degree.  Theory  of  arrangements,  permutations,  and  combina- 
tions, with  and  without  repetition.  Binomial  theorem  of  Newton.  Formation  of  the  powers  of  a 
polynomial.  Extraction  of  roots  of  numbers  and  of  polynomials.  Summation  of  the  similar  powers 
of  any  terms  and  of  an  arithmetical  progression.  Powers  and  roots  of  monomials  higher  than  the 
second  degree.  Calculation  of  roots,  fractional  or  negative  exponents.  Exponential  equations. 
The  theory  of  logarithms  by  means  of  the  exponential  equation.  Agreement  of  the  two  definitions. 
Modulus.     Napierian  logarithms. 

Plane  Geometry. — Division  of  harmonic  and  anharmonic  pencils.  Poles  and  polars. 
Pascal's  theorem  and  Brianchon's  theorem  for  the  circle.     Various  exercises  in  geometry. 

Geometry  of  space. — The  plane  and  right  lines  considered  as  in  space.  IVleasurement  of  a 
dihedral  angle.  Principal  properties  of  the  .solid  angle.  Supplementary  trihedrons.  Principal 
properties  of  polyhedrons.  Their  volumes  and  convex  surfaces.  Theory  of  similitude  and 
symmetry.  Planes,  axes,  and  centres  of  symmetry.  Spherical  triangles.  Principal  properties  of 
the  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere.  Convex  surface  and  volume  of  these  bodies  and  of  their  segments. 
The  regular  polyhedra. 

Rhetoric  Class. — Thorough  recapitulation  of  the  principal  theories  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  trigonometry,  with  new  applications  of  these  theories. 

Algebra. — Elementary  theory  of  determinants  of  two  or  three  rows.  Definitions, 
determinants  of  various  orders,  elementary  theorems  and  properties  for  the  calculation  of 
determinants.     Applications  to  the  solution  of  a  system  of  n  equations  of  the  first  degree. 

Spherical  Trigonometry. — Formula;  relative  to  triangles.  Solution  of  given  triangles 
determined  by  given  sides  and  angles,  and  otlier  simple  cases.  Spherical  excess.  Radius  of 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  circles.  Distance  of  two  points  upon  the  terrestrial  surface. 
Reduction  of  an  angle  to  the  horizon.  Volumes  of  the  parallelepiped  and  of  the  tetrahedron  as  a 
function  of  their  edges  and  angles.     Exercises. 

Analytical  Geometry. — Principle  of  homogeneity.  Construction  of  algebraic  expressions. 
Determinate  problems.  Rectilinear  coordinates,  their  transformation.  Polar  co-ordinates. 
Various  forms  of  the  equation  of  the  straight  line.  Intersection  of  two  straight  lines.  Equations 
of  the  bisectors  of  angles  formed  by  two  straight  lines.  Area  of  a  triangle  expressed  as  a 
function  of  the  coordinates  of  its  vertices.  Construction  and  discussions  of  equations  of  the 
second  degree  of  two  variables.  Invariants  and  discriminants.  General  theory  of  tangents. 
Centres,  diameters,  axes,  azympotes,  loci,  poles  and  polars.  Simplification  of  the  general  equation 
of  the  second  degree  of  two  variables.  Special  forms  of  the  equation  when  the  curve  is  sulbjected 
to  certain  conditions.  Abridged  notation.  Special  properties  of  curves  of  the  second  degree. 
Analytical  and  geometrical  demonstration  of  the  same.  Discussion  and  construction  of  geometrical 
loci  represented  by  equations  with  polar  coordinates.  Problems.  Conic  sections.  General 
theorems  concerning  conies.     Intersection  and  similtude  of  two  conies. 

Descriptive  Geometry. — Preliminary  ideas  and  objects  of  descriptive  geometry.  Theorems 
and  problems  relating  to  a  point,  to  a  straight  line  and  a  plane.     Simplest  cases  of  rotation,  etc. 

In  the  commercial  and  industrial  division  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry  are  nothing  like  so 
highly  developed.  Numerous  applications  relating  to  ordinary  questions  of  interests,  annuities,  discounts, 
foreign  measures,  exchange,  arbitration,  etc.,  etc.,  are  a  feature. 

In  the  Latin  humanities  there  are,  as  already  mentioned,  two  divisions,  viz.,  A,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  scientific  series,  and  B,  which  is  identical  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  series. 

15. 
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15.  Natural  Science. — Natural  science  is  not  taken  in  the  tliree  lower  classes,  and  is  somewbat 
elementary  in  form  in  the  4th  class,  in  which  Zoology  and  Botany  are  dealt  with.  In  the  3rd  class  these 
subjects  are  more  fully  treated  than  in  the  preceding  one,  particularly  so  perhaps  as  regards  Botany.  In  the 
second  and  highest  classes  Zoology  and  Botany  are  altogether  omitted,  and  the  elements  of  other  branches 
of  Science  are  treated  of,  such  as,  in  the  2nd  Class,  I'hysics,  Hydrostatics,  Heat,  Light,  and  Acoustics ;  in 
the  Rhetoric  or  highest  class  under  the  title  Physics,  magnetism,  electricity,  and  meteorology  arc  taught,  also 
practical  Chemistry. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  herborisations  in  connection  with  the  Botany. 

The  Latin  humanities  section  may  take  either  of  the  two  courses,  C  or  D,  say.  C  is  the  division 
which  must  be  taken  by  the  scientific  division  in  the  modern  humanities  section,  and  D  is  that  belonging  to 
the  commercial  and  industrial  division.  In  both  sections  the  work  in  the  5th,  4th,  and  3rd  classes 
correspond  to  the  4th,  3rd,  and  2nd  classes  of  the  "Greek-Latin  humanities"  section. 

16.  Physics  and  Meteorology. — These  subjects  belong  to  C. 

Magnetism. — Natural  and  artificial  magnets.  Reciprocal  action  of  poles.  Magnetic  liquids. 
Magnetic  substances.  Magnetisation  by  influence.  Coercive  force.  Directive  action  of  the 
earth.     Magnetic  meridian.     Compass.     Declination  and  inclinatioii.     Intensity. 

Electricity. — Its  development.  Hypotheses  as  to  its  nature.  Static  electricity.  Conductors  and 
non-conductors.  Two  kinds  of  electricity,  their  reciprocal  actions.  Electrification  by  influence. 
The  electroscope.  Electric  machine.  Electrophorous  condensers.  Leyden  jar.  EfTects  of 
electricity.  Electricity  of  clouds.  Lightning  conductors.  Dynamic  electricity.  Galvanic 
experiment.  Voltaic  pile.  The  theory  of  the  pile.  Daniell,  Bunsen,  and  Leclanche  cells. 
Oersted's  experiment.  Electric  currents.  Motions  as  to  the  laws  of  currents,  and  as  to  electric 
units.  Effects  of  a  cell.  Electro  plating.  Induction,  conceptions  as  to  magneto-electric  machines 
and  dynamo-electric  machines.     Electric  telegraph.     Telephone.     Electric  light. 

Elements  of  Meteorology. — ^The  pupils  are  familiarised  with  the  handling  of  meteorological  apparatus, 
and  make  experiments  bearing  upon  the  course. 

17.  Commercial  and  Industrial  Division. — Second  Class. — Physics,  Meteorology,  Chemistry. — The 
first  two  subjects  are  the  same  as  the  preceding.     The  chemistry  is  as  hereunder. 

Chemistry. — Object.  Difference  between  phj'sical  and  chemical  phenomena.  Simple  and  compound 
bodies.  Principal  elements  and  their  chemical  symbols.  Metalloids,  preparation  and  study  of 
their  principal  properties.  Combination  of  hydrogen  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen.  Analysis 
and  synthesis  of  hydrochloric  acid,  water,  and  ammonia.  Law  of  volumes,  of  weights  of  definite 
proportions.  Atoms  and  molecules.  Atomicity.  Grouping  of  the  metalloids  according  to  their 
atomicity.  Equivalents.  Combinations  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen.  Law  of  multiple  proportions, 
Study  of  the  principal  combinations  of  the  metalloids  with  one  another.  Anhydrides.  Acids, 
basicity  of  acids,  salts,  chemical  formulas,  elements  of  thermo-chemistry. 

Metals. — Physical  properties,  classification.     Action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  and 

of  the  acids  on  the  metals. 
General  physical  properties  of  chlorides,  bromides,    iodides,    oxides,  hydrates,   sulphydrates,   metallic 

salts,  and  the  preparation  of  these.     Essential   characteristics   by   which   one  may   recognise   the 

metals  contained  in  the  salts.     Practical  exercises. 

18.  Cheynistry  and  Mineralogy. — These  subjects  are  taken  in  the  Rhetoric  class. 

Chemistry. — Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  course.  Preparation  of  iiotassium,  sodium,  magnesium, 
aluminium.  Metallurgy  of  iron,  metal,  zinc,  copper,  lead.  Study  of  the  compounds  of  these 
metals,  and  those  of  magnesium,  calcium,  barium,  mercury,  silver,  platinum,  gold  ;  as  they  are 
found  in  the  arts  and  in  their  natural  state  in  Belgium.     Study  of  several  alloys. 

Elements  of  Mineralogy.- — Physical  character  of  minerals,  study  of  the  principal  kinds  of  common 

minerals. 
Organic  chemistry. — Composition  of  organic  bodies.    Organic  analysis.    Crystalline  forms.   Dimorphism, 
isomorphism,  amorphism,  allotropy. 

Classification  in  series.  Generalities  as  to  the  carbons  C"H^"-f".  Methylhydride. 
Petroleum.  Generalities  as  to  the  alcohols  of  the  series  C"  H  -°  -f  ^  O.  Methylic  alcohol 
preparations.     Ordinary  alcohol.      Alcoholic  fermentation.     Distilleries  and  breweries. 

Acetic  acid  and  acetic  fermentation.  Wood-vinegar,  preparation,  acetates  of  lead  and 
copper. 

Palmitic,  stearic  (oleic)  acid.  Stearine  candles.  Ethylic  ether  ;  preparations  ;  aldehydes. 
Action  of  chlorine  upon  the  hydrocarbons,  chloroform. 

Hydrocarbons  of  the  series  C" -f  H'-",  ethylene,  preparation  of  coal  gas.  Lactic  acid  and 
lactic  fermentation  :  oxalic  acid  and  urea. 

Glj'cerine,  natural  fatty  bodies,  saponification.  Tartaric  acid  and  the  various  tartrates. 
Mannite,  glucoses,  sugars,  starch,  dextrine,cellulose,  gums,  benzene,  camphois,  resins,  caoutchouc 
and  gutta-percha. 

Cyanogen  and  the  principal  compounds  of  cyanogen. 

Indigo  and  dyeing. 

Albuminous     matters     and     their     derivatives.  Chemical     manipulation,     analyses, 

commercial  tests. 

Throughout  the  chemical  manipulation,  and  in  all  the  applications  of  the  course,  the  local  industries 
are  kept  in  view, 

19. 
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19.  Commercial  Science. — The  work  commences  in  the  4th  class. 

Fourth  Class. — Principal  duties  of  traders  according  to  the  Code.  Agents,  and  institutions  in 
connection  with  local  trade.  Invoice  and  accounts  of  purchases  and  sales.  Way-bills.  Exchange 
notes.  Promissory  notes.  Book  keeping  by  single  entry.  Auxiliar)'  books.  General  theory  of 
bookkeeping  by  double  entry.  Commercial  correspondence.  Exercises  by  way  of  applying  the 
preceding. 

I'hird  Class. — Repetition  of  principal  parts  of  preceding  course.  Agents,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
foreign  trade.  Subdivision  of  general  accounts.  Special  accountancy.  Consignees,  traders, 
bankers,  partners  in  a  company.  General  ideas  as  to  commercial  law,  especially  referring  to 
consignment  and  companies.  Current  accounts,  and  interests,  according  to  the  three  metliods. 
Annuity  accounts.     Commercial  correspondence.     Application  exercLses. 

Second  Class — Commerce. — Principles  of  accountancy,  arbitration,  currency,  etc. 

Commercial  law. — Elementary  notions  concerning  civil  law  as  regards  contracts  or 
conventional  obligations,  sale,  drafts.  Elements  of  commercial  law.  History  of  industry  and 
commerce  in  Belgium.  Rapid  glance  at  the  state  of  commerce  and  industry  before  the  Roman 
domination.  Charlemagne.  Norman  invasion.  Influence  of  the  Crusades.  The  Hansa  in 
Belgium.  Markets.  Influence  of  communes.  County  of  Flanders,  of  Hainaut,  Duchy  of 
Brabant,  Principality  of  Liege  from   13th  to  14th  century.     The  House  of  Burgundy. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography  of  Belgium. — Study  of  the  nine  provinces,  nature 
of  soil,  principal  natural  and  industrial  productions,  commerce,  roads  and  railways,  remarkable 
localities. 

Rhetoric  Class — Commerce. — Recapitulation.  Public  Funds.  Actions  and  obligations.  Methods 
of  repayment  of  loans.  Operations  on  change.  Life  assurance  and  insurance  of  goods.  Ordinary 
and  saving  banka.     Partnership  accounts,  speculation,  net  costs. 

Commercial  Law. — Law  of  bankruptcy,  etc.  Commercial  tribunals.  Councils  of  experts. 
Principal  common  laws,  patents,  warrants,  trade-marks. 

Political  Economy. — Production  and  its  factors.  Favourable  conditions  of  production 
(machines,  property,  liberty  to  work,  division  of  labour,  association,  instruction).  Exchange  and 
markets.  Money.  Instruments  and  institution  of  credit.  Division  of  Wealth  Consumption  and 
saving.  Luxury.  Taxes.  The  budget.  Population.  Elements  of  theoretical  and  practical 
statistics. 

History  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  Belgium  from  \oth  century  to  the  jjresent  time. — 
Apergu  of  the  development  of  the  most  important  industries. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography  of  Belgium. — The  foreign  trade  of  Belgium. 
Countries  providing  principal  imports,  etc. 

20.  General  Remarks. — A  review  of  the  whole  organisation  of  Belgian  secondary  teaching  discloses 
the  following  features  : — 

(a)  The  teachers  are  highly  educated,  and  know  their  subjects  well. 

(6)  They  are  specialists  in  their  teaching. 

(c)  The  organisation  of  the  several  divisions  in  the  higher  stages  of  secondary  education,  is  thorough, 
even  if  elaborate. 

{d)  The  schools  are  properly  equipped  for  teaching,' 

The  subdivision  is  one  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  approved  by  the  Hungarian  mind  ;  but  it  is  of 
practical  value,  and  endeavours  to  meet  the  various  needs  of  the  Belgian  youth. 

The  mathematics  is  excellent,  and  produces  good  results.     The  grade  of  the  work  is  high. 

The  curriculum  has  not  been  given  in  great  detail,  but  is  probably  suflicient  to  give  a  sound  idea  of 
the  state  of  education  in  Belgium. 


*  This  the  Commissioners  know  by  actual  visitation. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Secondary  Education  in  Denmark. 


[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 


1.  Inlroduciion. — The  Danish  system  of  secondary  and  higher  education  has  excellent  featurefi, 
some  of  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  The  recently-built  schools  are  fine  buildings,  and  well  equipped. 
The  educational  traditions  as  to  the  necessity  of  thoroughness  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  are  in  keeping 
with  those  of  surrounding  countries,  and  the  influential  position  which  the  University  of  Copenhagen 
holds  in  regard  to  education  has  had  a  most  salutary  influence. 

Secondary  instruction  is  given  in  Gymnasia  {Latinskole^)  and  "  Kealschools  "  (iZw;/«X.-i9/^),  the 
former  being  all  but  invariably  connected  with  the  latter.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Realschoola 
without  any  associated  Grymnasium.  The  fchools  with  the  double  function  are  known  as  Latin  and  Heal 
schools  (Lfitin-og  Eealskole).  In  reality  there  are  three  divisions,  viz.,  a  Greek- Latin,  a  Latin,  and  a 
modern  language  division. 

The  Commissioners  saw  the  kind  of  educational  provision  made,  both  in  the  capital  Copenhagen 
(Kjdbenhavn)  and  in  such  minor  ceutre.3  as  Eredericia  and  Frederikshavn,  so  that  the  range  of  provision 
made  was  well  covered. 

Some  of  the  Gymnasia  and  Eealschools  are  State  schools,  others  again  are  municipal  or 
communal,  and  others  private  schools.     Both  communal  and  private  schools  may  receive  iState  subsidies. 

2.  Historical  Heference. — The  organisation  of  the  Dani^h  system  of  secondary  education  was 
considerably  influenced  by  the  systems  of  Prussia,  France,  and  the  smaller  German  States,  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century.  In  about  1836,  C.  P.  Ingerslev  made  a  journey  into  those  countries  and  published 
a  report,  which  appeared  in  18il.  After  some  experimental  adjustments  of  the  then  existing  regime, 
made  about  18i4,  a  scheme  of  N.  J.  Madvig  was  put  into  execution.  His  system  involved  considerable 
overburdening,  and  on  all  sides  vigorous  complaints  were  made.  The  question  came  before  Parliament 
in  1860.  In  1864  there  were  some  alleviations  in  individual  subjects.  Matters  remained  practically  the 
same  till  the  School  Law  of  1st  April,  1871,  introduced  the  present  organisation.  This  was  a  compromise 
between  the  conservative  party  and  the  popular  chamber,  and  accentuated  the  desirableness  of  providing 
a  practical  education,  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  did  not  necessarily  enter. 

The  Gymnasium  has  six  classes,  the  normal  age  of  entrance  being  the  completion  of  the  11th  year. 
The  information  given  applies  to   the  date  of  the  Commissioners'  visit,  and  in  some  instances 
advantage  was  taken  of  information  obtained  from  Denmark  subsequently. 

3.  Curriculum  of  Preparatory  Schools. — The  curriculum  for  the  various  sections  of  the  schools 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  programme  of  the  Copenhagen  schools  (Borgerdydskolen  i  Kjobenhavn,  1902), 
kindly  supplied  to  the  Commissioners  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Tuxen^  (Skolens  Bestyrer),  and  that  of  the  Oesterbro, 
Latin,  and  Ee'ilschool  kindly  supplied  by  Cand.  Mag.  Vilh  Aagaard^  (Skolens  Bestyrer).  There  are 
initially  classes  practically  common  to  all  sections.  These  are  known  as  "  Fcellesklasser,"  and  the  subjects 
and  time  devoted  to  each  are  shewn  in  the  two  following  programmes.  It  may  be  noted  that  education 
commences  at  G  or  7  years  of  age. 

Curriculum  in  the   Common  Preparatory  Chrises  of  Copenhagen   Gymnasia  and  Pealschools,  ir02. 


Subjects. 


Classes. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Totals. 


Religion 

Danish... 

Intuitive  Instruction^ 

German 

French... 

History 

Geography 

Natural  History 

Arithmetic 

Writing 

Drawing 

Sloyd 

Gymnastics     ... 
Singing  

Totals  .. 


t) 

4 

1 
2 
1 


2]. 


25 


26 


2 
5 
1 

4 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 

1 
o 


28 


30 


2 
3 

5" 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 


0 

33 

6 

12 

9 

6 

9 

S) 

23 

20 

3 

5 

H 

a 


30 


163 


*  Though  called  Latin  schools,  Greek  is  also  taught  in  them,  so  that  the  name  is  rather  misleading. 

*  Meddelser  om  Skoleairet,  1901-1902.     Kjobenhavn,  1902. 

'  Meddelser  om  O^terbros  Latin-og  Realskole  i  Skoleaaret,  lEOl-1902. 

*  ForstandsbveJee — Instruction  and  intellectual  practice  by  means  of  pictures,  objects,  etc 
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That  the  preceding  programme  is  not  common  to  all  schools  is  shewn  by  the  following: — 
Curriculum  in  the  Common  Preparatory  Classes  in  Oesierbro  Gymnasium  and  Sealschool,  1901-2. 


Classes. 

Subjects. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Totals. 

Eeligion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Danish  and  Old  Norse          

8 

8 

7 

G 

o 

4 

38 

Intuitive  Instruction             

1 

1 

1 

3 

German           

4 

5 

4 

13 

French 

5 

5 

History 

Geography 

Natural  history          

...„. 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

8 
10 

8 

Arithmetic      

G 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

27 

"Writing           

Sloyd  and  Drawing 

Gymnastics 

Singing            

5 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 

3 
2 
2 
1 

3 
2 

2 

1 

2 
2 
3 

1 

2 
2 
3 
1 

19 

12 

14 

4 

Totals          

24 

26 

28 

30 

30 

33 

171 

Other  examples  might  be  given,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  as  a  general  indication  of  the 
curriculum,  and  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  various  subjects. 

Ihis  scheme  of  common  preparation  is  analagous  to  the  regime  of  the  Eeform  Schools  in  the 
German  scheme  of  higher  education. 


4.  Organisation  of  the  Secondary  Education  proper. — Some  idea  has  already  been  given  of  the 
Danish  system,  viz.,  in  the  Interim  Ueport,  see  pp.  69-71,  but  the  real  nature  of  the  secondary  system 
was  not  fully  indicated  therein. 

The  first  two  classes  in  the  secondary  school  proper  are  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  the  "  Ileal  " 
section  which  does  not  include  Latin,  and  the  Classic  section,  which  does  include  Latin  but  does  not 
include  Greek. 

In  the  Danish  system,  therefore,  the  decision  as  to  the  taking  of  Latin  is  postponed  until  about 
12  years  of  age  is  attained. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  classes  there  are  three  divisions,  viz.,  the  "  Eeal  "  {real),  the  mathematical 
(matemafisk),  and  humanistic  or  literary  (sproyliy'^) .  The  first  is  without  Latin  or  Greek ;  the  second 
includes  Latin,  but  not  Greek  ;  the  third  both  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  have  only  ttvo  divisions,  viz.,  the  mathematical  without  Latin  or  Greek, 
and  the  literary  with  both. 

The  programmes,  while  similar  in  different  schools,  are  by  no  means  absolutely  identical,  as  is 
shewn  hereunder: — • 


Programmes  o 

/  Glass 

's  land  Iloftl 

e  Latin 

and  Tieal  Schools,  Denmark,  1901-2. 

Copenhagen. 

(()8terbro. 

Tot 

als.» 

Subjects. 

Real. 

Latin. 

Eeal. 

Latin. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  I.  Class  II. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Real. 

Latin. 

Eeligion 

2            2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Danish 

3           3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6 

6,5 

Latin 

1 

G 

7 

5 

6 

•  <  . 

13,11 

German    ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4,6 

4,6 

French 

o 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3           3 

•A3 

2.  :i 

English     ... 

4 

3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

7,6 

],2 

History    ... 

Geography 

Natural  History 

2 

2 
2 

to  to  to 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2     \       2 
2     1       2 
2           2 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

Mathematics       

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3            I 

8,7 

8,7 

Arithmetic           

2 

2 

2 

... 

2 

2 

2           1 

4 

2,3 

AVriting  ... 
Drawing  ... 

2 

1 

2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

2 

4,2 

2,4 

1 
2,4 

Gymnastics 
Singing     ... 

4 
1 

4 
1 

4 
1 

4 

1 

4 
1 

4 

4 

1 

4 

8 
2,1 

8 
2,1 

Totals       

33 

32 

81 

33 

34 

33 

34     1     35 

65 

67 

67 

69 

The  tabulated  results  shew  in  a  moment  that  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  "  Eeal " 
<ind  "Latin"  schools  is  that  in  the  former  importance  is  attached  to  ii-'nyZwA,  while  in  the  latter  the 
subject  accentuated  is  Latin.  Programmes 

'  Sproylig  literally  means  Hnr/uistic. 

'  The  figures  with  a  comma  between  shew  the  di£ferent  results. 
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Programmes  of  Classes  III  and  IV  of  Latin  and  Heal  Schools,  Denmark,  1901-2 

Copenhagen. 

</>8torbro. 

Subjects. 

Class  III.i 

Class  IV. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

R. 

M. 

L. 

R. 

M. 

L. 

R. 

M. 

L.        R.        M. 

L. 

Religion 
Danish... 
History  of  Literature  and  My  th- 

ology. 
Latin     ... 
Greek    ... 
German 
French  ... 

English 

History... 
Geography 
Natural  History 
Mathematics     ... 
Geometrical  Drawing... 
Physics  ... 
Arithmetic 
Writing 

Gymnastics       

Singing 

1 
2 

L 

2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
4 

1 
2 

7 

2 
3 

1 
2 
2 
2 
4 
1 
2 

"4 

1 
2 

7 
5 
2 
3 
i 
2 
2 
2 
4 

'4 

4 

'3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 

5 
I 
2 

3 
4 

2 

8 

2 
2 
1 
2 

2 
2 
5 

1 
2 

'4 

2 

8 
5 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 

"4 

1 

}3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 
0 

4 

"2 
2 
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2 

7 
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1 
2 
2 
2 
4 

2 
4 

1 
2 

7 
4 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
4 

"4 

3 

"3 
3 
3 

4 
2 
2 
4 

2 
2 

"4 

2 

7 

'2 
3 

"2 

2 
2 

4 

"2 

4 

2 

7 
4 
2 
3 

"2 
2 
2 

4 

4 

Totals       

32 

33 

85 

34 

33 

35 

31 

33 

35 

32 

30 

32 

'  R  denotes  "  Real";  M,  mathematical ;  L,  linguistic. 

The  characteristics  of  the  three  courses  are  obvious.  Physics  and  geometrical  drawing  find  no 
place  in  the  literary  section ;  arithmetic  no  place  in  the  mathematical  or  literary  section  ;  English  is 
strongly  accentuated  in  the  "Real"  school,  but  subordinated  in  both  the  mathematical  and  literary 
sections. 

The  literary  section  gives  as  much  prominence  to  Latin  as  the  mathematical,  and,  in  addition,  takes 
up  Greek. 

The  programmes  hereunder  give  the  "  Studerende  Klasser,"  the  two  highest,  viz.,  V  and  VI.  There 
are  only  two  divisions  in  these. 


Programmes  of  Classes  V  and  VI  of  the  Latin 

ind  Real  ScJiools,  Denmark,  1901-2. 

Copenhagen. 

^sterbro. 

Totals. 

Subjects. 

Class  V. 

Class  VI. 

Class  V. 

Class  VI. 

M. 

L. 

M. 

L. 

M. 

L. 

M. 

L. 

M. 

L. 

Religion   ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Danish 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

History  of  Literature  and 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

2 

0 

Mythology. 

Latin 

7 

... 

7 

7 

7 

0 

14 

Greek 

... 

5 

5 

5 

6 

0 

10,11 

German    ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

2,2 

0 

French 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

7,6 

6,7 

English     

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

History     ... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6,8 

6,8 

Mathematics 

8 

9 

•  •• 

7 

7 

... 

17,14 

0 

Geometrical  Drawing     ... 

1 

1 

>  •  • 

2 

... 

2 

... 

2,4 

0 

Physics     ... 

5 

'2 

5 

3 

4 

3 

6 

3 

10 

5,6 

Gymnastics 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

Singing     ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

2,0 

2,0 

Totals 

34 

33 

36 

35 

32 

33 

34 

34 

The  characteristics  are  obvious.  The  one  is  a  Groek-Latin  course,  with  but  little  physics ;  the 
other  is  a  mathematical  course,  without — in  these  final  classes — either  Greek  or  Latin,  and  with  about 
double  the  amount  of  physics  taken  in  the  literary  section. 


5.  Details  of  Curriculum. — A  very  succinct  indication  of  the  way  in  which  various  subjects  are 
taken  will,  no  doubt,  suffice. 

Religion. — Includes  the  Lutheran  Catechism,  Biblical  history,  and  reading  from  the  Scripture. 

X'awjsA.— Grammatical  use  of  the  mother  tongue  ;  reading  and  e.tplanation  of  the  more  important 
literary  works;  the  Norse  mythologies  ;  easy  essays  for  home  work.  The  aim  is  to  acquire 
an  exact  and  facile  habit  of  speaking.  Old  Norse  prose  literature  is  treated  and  discussed 
as  to  grammar,  etc.  Latin 
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Latin  (I)  commences  with  an  easy  reading  book,  the  main  elements  of  the  grammar,  and  the 
etymology  of  the  language.  The  authors  read  are  (II,  III)  Cajsar,  de  bello  Gallico ;  Cicero, 
con.  Catalinam  ;  selections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  ;  written  exercises  in  translation — ■ 
Danish  into  Latin.  The  Syntax.  (IV.)  A  book  of  Livy,  or  Sallust,  or  Ciesar ;  Cicero,  the 
Orations;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  or  a  bonk  from  the  ^'Eneid.  Written  translations,  home 
work  ;  recapitulation  of  the  grammar.  (V  and  VI.)  Livy  ;  Tacitus  ;  Cicero,  the  Orations, 
or  smaller  philosophical  treatises  ;  the  Dialogues  of  Seneca.  Also,  to  familiarise  with  various 
styles,  two  books  of  the  ^■Eneid  ;  Horace,  the  Epistles  ;  selections  from  the  Elegiac  writers, 
or  'Terence,  and  so  on.  The  reading  is  accompanied  by  the  necessary  explanations 
regarding  grammar,  antiquities,  and  literary  history,  etc.  Pupils  are  exercised  both  in 
written  and  oral  translation  at  sight. 

Greek. — (III.)  Heading  book  and  etymology.  (IV.)  One  book  of  Anabasis  ;  about  500  verses  from 
Homer.  (V  and  VI.)  Herodotus;  the  Memorabilia;  Plato's  Apology;  Demosthenes' 
Olyntiiiacs ;  Plato  ;  about  3,500  verses  from  Homer,  or  Elegiac,  or  lyric  writers,  or,  more 
rarely,  a  tragedy.  The  necessary  syntactical  explanations  are  given,  together  with  such 
references  to  antiquities,  art,  literary  history,  etc.,  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  reading 
propcrlv  intelligible. 

German. — (I-IV.)  Prose  and  easy  poetry;  grammar;  translations  of  Danish  into  German,  etc. 
(V-VI.)  More  difficult  authors,  and  the  necessary  grammatical  and  historico-literary 
explanations. 

TVench. — Taken  on  much  the  same  lines  as  German. 

Enqlish. — Easy  prose  and  poetry,  etc. 

History. —  (I-IV.)  Sketch  of  Universal  hi.-<tory,  and  the  history  of  Scandinavia  in  detail.  (V-VI.) 
Ancient  history,  and  the  history  of  Scandinavia;  history  of  the  present  age. 

Geography. — Outlines  of  physical  and  political  geography ;  the  most  important  elements  of 
mathematical  geography. 

Natural  lIiistory.  —  {\-W .)  Elements  of  botany  and  zoology;  importance  is  attached  to  direct 
study  of  the  natural  objects.     (V-VI.)  Mineralogy,  etc. 

Mathematics. — (I-IV.)  Elements  of  algebra,  of  planimetry;  written  problems,  etc.  (V-VI.) 
Extension  of  algebra,  stereometry,  plane  trigonometry;  the  fundamental  principles  of 
analytical  geometry  and  the  theory  of  projections,  written  exercises.  It  is  customary  to 
make  soine  application  of  the  mathematical  kaowledgo ;  the  students  often  apply  their 
knowledge  in  the  solution  of  problems  in  physics. 

Geometrical  and  other  drawing. — In  Classes  I  and  II,  the  drawing  is  closely  associated  with  mathe- 
matics. (III-IV.)  Geometrical  drawing  in  the  more  limited  sense.  (V-VI.)  Projective 
drawing. 

Physici. — (III-IV.)  Knowledge  of  the  most  important  laws  of  nature.  (V-VI.)  Continuation  of  the 
preceding,  the  whole  founded  on  experiment ;  astronomy,  with  a  brief  mathematical 
introduction.  This  is  on  the  literary  side.  On  the  mathematical,  chemical  and  mechanical 
physics;  optics,  experimentally  treated;  astronomy  and  its  mathematical  foundations; 
meteorology. 

This  is  a  sufficient  indication.     It  is  quite  general,  and  is  greatly  varied  in  different  schools. 

6.  Examinations  of  Pupils. — The  only  examinations  to  which  reference  need  be  made  are  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  Class  IV  (Hovedeksamen),  and  the  final  examinations  {Almindelig 
Fjrbpredelsesehjamin  and  Afgmgseksamen  for  Studerende).      The  former  is  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

Danish — \n  essay.  German. — Translation  of  two  works  not  read;  prose  and  poetry;  grammar. 
Friiiich. — -Translation  from  a  work  studied;  prose  at  sight;  grammar.  Latin. — Two 
selections  from  C.Tsar,  Livy,  Cicero's  orations,  Ovid's  metamorphoses,  Latin  grammar, 
written  translation  of  Danish  into  Latin.  History. — The  work  done  during  the  ])receding 
year.  Similarly  in  regard  to  Geography  and  Natural  History.  Arithmetic  and  Geometry, 
written  and  oral,  Greek,  Physics. 

The  second  examination  (Almindolig  Forberedelseseksamen)  practically  began  in  about  1855, 
when  the  Kealschools  acquired  a  definite  organisation.  In  1857  this  examination  was  more  precisely  fixed, 
and  in  1881  its  present  form  was  originated.  The  minimum  age  for  boys  is  supposed  to  be  15,  and  for 
girls  17  ;  but  this  is  readily  modified.     The  examination  is  about  as  follows  : — 

2)flnJ„7(.— Oral  and  written,  grammatical  and  literary  examination.  English. — Prose  and  poetry, 
translation  at  sight ;  grammar,  written  translation  into  Danish.  German. — Translation  at 
sight  of  prose;  grammar.  French. — Same  as  German.  Ilistori/ ;  Geography;  Natural 
History  ;  Physics  ;  Mathematics. 

This  examination,  with  a  pass  in  three  foreign  languages,  admits  to  the  Polytechnicum,  to  the 
Forestry  examination,  to  the  postal  service.  With  two  foreign  languages  it  admits  to  the  Agricultural 
school ;  to  the  juristic  examination  of  the  lower  order  ;  to  the  school  of  naval  architecture,  etc.  ;  to  certain 
military  examinations  ;  to  the  examinations  for  dentistry,  pharmacists ;  to  the  railroad  service. 

The  Afgangseksamin  is  as  follows  :  — 

(I)  For  both  sections :  Danish,  with  the  history  of  its  literature,  including  old  Xorsc,  two  essays. 
French,  with  translations  from  Danish  into  French,  and  translations  into  Danish  of  selections 
"E  two  works  not  read.  German. — Translations  at  sight  into  Dani.'^h  of  difficult  prose, 
translation  of  poetry  ;  grammar.  Or  English. — Translations  at  sight  of  prose,  written 
translations,  grammar.     History. 

The  following  are  special  to  the  literary  section  : — 

Latin. — Translation  of  prose  and  poetry  ;  translation  of  prose  at  sight. 
Greek. — Translation  of  prose  and  poetry.     Physics  and  astronomy. 

To  the  mathematical  section  specially  belong  mathematics,  four  written  exercises,  physics. 

The 
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The  "  Afqangsehsamen "  on  tho  literary  side  qualifies  for  study  in  the  University ;  and  on  the 
mathematical  side  for  the  courses  in  the  polytechniea,  and  also  for  the  University  courses,  excepting 
theology  and  law.  The  University,  however,  holds  a  special  examination  in  Latin  and  Greeis  for  those 
who  pass  only  in  the  mathematical  side.  This  is  a  method  intermediate  between  the  English  and  the 
German. 

7.  The  Teachinj  Staff. — At  the  head  of  every  school  there  is  a  Eector  (Rektori)  or  Principal 
fBestyrer),  whose  functions  are  jjractically  identical  with  those  of  the  Directors  in  German  schools. 
The  other  grades  rn  tho  teaching  staff  are  the  higher  teacher  (Overlaereri),  ordinary  teacher  (Adjunkt), 
special  teachers,  and  assistants.  "  Adjunct "  teachers  must  have  served  at  least  one  probationary  year 
before  being  qualified  for  office. 

Eectors  are  required  to  give  fifteen  hours'  instruction  weekly,  other  teachers  about  twenty-four 
hours  weekly,  on  the  avei'age. 

The  salaries  of  special  teachers,  adjuncts,  higher  teachers,  and  rectors  are  in  the  ratio  of  3,  3,  5, 
and  7.  The  salary  of  each  may  increase  up  to  the  commencing  salary  of  the  next  higher  grade.  The 
increases  of  salary  are  quinquennial  for  the  Eector  and  Overlcerer,  and  triennial  for  the  others,  the 
amount  of  increase  being  10  per  cent. 

The  pension  system  is  one  in  which  the  scale  increases  with  years,  reaching  a  maximum  at  70  years 
of  age,  when  it  is  about  two-tliirds  of  the  salary. 

For  safeguarding  their  families  from  want,  teachers  are  required  to  insure  in  the  State  institution 
for  life  assurance. 

8.  Examinations  for  Teachers. — The  only  examination  to  be  passed  formerly  was  a  philologieo- 
historical  teachers'  examination.  This  was,  through  Madvig's  influence,  organised  so  as  to  embrace 
Latin,  Greek,  history,  the  history  of  the  Old  Norse  and  Danish  tongue,  and  the  history  of  Danish 
literature.  This  examination  wa'i  intended  exclusively  as  a  qualification  for  the  position  of  "  Relet ur"  or 
"  OverJairer."  At  that  time  there  was  no  special  examination  for  the  '■'Adjunkt."  In  1883  the  old 
examination  was  abolished  and  a  series  of  examinations  substituted  in  lieu,  embracing  the  following 
subjects  : — Danish,  Latin,  (ilreek,  German,  French,  English,  history,  natural  history  with  geography, 
mathematics,  physics.  The  scheme  of  qualification  is  to  take  a  principal  subject  and  subordinate 
subjects  ;  these,  however,  must  be  in  some  sense  correlative.  For  example,  natural  history  and  geography 
can  be  taken  as  the  chief  subject,  and  chemistry  and  phjsics  as  subordinate  subjects ;  either  Latin  or 
Greek  as  principal  subject,  require  the  other  as  subordinate  subject;  French  and  history  demand  as 
subordinate  Latin,  and  so  on.  These  options  are  defined.  Eectors  and  masters  must  unconditionally 
possess  such  qualifications,  and  assistants  must,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  possess  them  also.  The  examinations 
are  held  twice  a  year,  the  commission  consisting  of  University  professors  and  directors. 

For  the  principal  subject,  8  marks  is  the  maximum,  4  being  given  for  written  work  done  under 
supervision,  and  4  for  the  remaining  part  ;  for  each  subordinate  subject,  4  marks  are  given,  2  being  for 
the  written  work  under  supervision.  An  average  of  85^  is  necessary  to  pass;  G  is  a  first-class  pass 
"  laudabilis  ;"  7i  is    "  laudabilis  et  quidem  eqregie.'' 

The  Danish  secondary  teachers  attend  lectures  in  Pa;dagogy  for  at  least  a  semester  (^-year)  at  the 
University,  and  to  be  employed  in  a  State  secondary  school  they  must  have  spent  two  years  in  a  higher 
school.  Part  of  the  time  is  spent  as  auditor,  part  in  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  the  ordinary 
teacher  of  the  subject,  part  in  actual  teaching. 

Till  recently  even  the  Director  of  communal  and  private  schools  was  not  bound  to  pass  any 
examination.  That  has  been  altered  since  1890.  No  private  gymnasium  can  be  established  except  by 
permission  of  the  Instruction  Department  {Minisieriet  for  Kirke-  og  Undervisningvcesenets),  its 
programme  and  school  buildings  must  be  approved,  and  its  Director  must  have  passed  the  necessary 
secondary  teacher's  examination,  and  have  taught  for  five  years  in  a  gymnasium. 

9.  Jn.s/)ec<«on.  — Both  public  and  private  gymnasia  and  "  Eeal  schools  "  must  submit  to  inspection. 
The  inspectors  are  appointed  triennially  by  the  "  Ministeriet"  ;  they  are  professors  in  the  University ; 
and  are  various  in  qualification  (for  example,  the  inspecting  body  may  consist  of  a  professor  of  philology, 
a  professor  of  the  modern  history  of  literature,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and  so  on).  They  occasionally 
inspect  the  teaching  ;  they  influence  the  scheme  of  instruction,  and  are  concerned  in  the  final  examination 
schemes. 

For  singing  and  gymnastics,  there  is  a  special  inspection. 

10.  Physical  Culture. — Physical  exercises  embrace  both  free  exercises  and  exercises  with  apparatus  ; 
in  summer,  swimming.  In  the  State  gymnasia  there  is  rifle  practice  in  the  four  highest  c  asses.  Cricket, 
rowing,  dancing,  and  manual  training  are  optional  features  in  many  gymnasia.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  not  only  is  the  gymnastic  excellent,  but  the  qualifications  of  those  in  charge  of  the  physical  culture 
of  the  young  people  are  high.     They  are  scientifically  educated,  and  are  not  mere  gymnasts. 

11.  General  Conclusions. — The  above  very  brief  sketch  gives  no  adequate  conception  of  Danish 
secondary  education.  Although  three  Danish  towns  were  visited  by  the  Commissioners,  it  would  be  idle 
to  pretend  that  any  suflicient  study  was  made  of  their  educational  system.  There  was  much  that  impressed 
the  Commissioners  very  favourably,  and  in  the  higher  institutions  {eg.,  the  Polytechnicum  and  University) 
it  was  obvious  that  the  Danish  student  is  well  equipped.  On  tho  whole,  tho  equipments  were  not  quite  so 
munificent  as  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  but  very  rapid  progress  is  being  made. 

The  system  does  not  call  for  special  comment  here. 

'  In  the  State  establishments,  the  Rector  is  Rank  IV',  No.  3  ;  the  Overlterer,  Rank  V,  No.  3. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  France. 


General  Administration, 
[g.  h.  knibbs.] 


1.  Introduction. — The  fundamental  lines  of  the  present  organisation  of  Public  Instruction  in  France 
were  laid  down  by  the  National  Convention,  and  developed  and  practically  completed  by  the  Government 
of  Napoleon  I.  From  time  to  time  its  details  have  since  received  the  closest  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government,  with  a  view  to  maintaining  a  well-defined  aim  that  shall  remain  continuously  in  touch 
with  educational  progress,  and  have  accordingly  been  modified. 

The  historical  details  do  not  call  for  special  comment.  It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  observe  that 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  close  of  last  century  were  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  account  of 
the  development  and  consolidation  of  the  present  organisation. 

2.  General  Outline  of  Administrative  Organisation} — At  the  head  of  the  French  Administration  of 
Public  Instruction  stands  the  Minister.^  The  Central  Administration  of  the  "Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  and  Fine  Arts "  comprises,  independently  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Minister,  the  direction  of 
secondary  education.     {See  Art.  1.) 

This  direction  and  administration  is  carried  on  through  four  bureaux,  charged  with  the  following 
matters  : — 

1°  Bureau  (a) — Plans  of  study,  programmes,  and  discipline  in  connection  with  public  secondary 
education ;  (b)  Private  (Libre)  secondary  education  ;  (c)  Academic  inspection  as  regards 
secondary  education  ;  (d)  Scholarships. 

2°  Bureau. — Personnel  of  boys'  lyceums  and  colleges. 

3°  Bureau  (a) — Expenditure  and  accounts  in  connection  with  boys'  lyceums  ;  (b)  Buildings. 

4°  Bureau  (a) — Secondary  education  of  girls  ;  (6)  Expenditure  and  accounts  of  girls'  lyceums  and 
colleges  ;  and  (c)  of  boys'  colleges. 

This  subdivision  of  work,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  is  satisfactory,  though  the  reason  of  the 
arrangement  is  by  no  means  quite  obvious. 

3. — The  Higher  Council  of  Public  Instruction. — The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, -who,  personally, 
is  not  necessarily  a  psedagogic  expert,  has  the  advice  of  a  "  Higher  Council  of  Public  Instruction  "  (Conaeil 
sup^rieixr  de  Vinstruction  publique),  w  hich  is  constituted  as  follows' : — 

(1)  The  Minister  (President). 

(2)  Five  members  of  the  Institute,  elected  by  the  Institute  and  General  Assembly,  one  being  from 

each  of  its  five  classes. 

(3)  Nine  Councillors  named  by  a  decree  of  the  President  of  the   Republic  in   Council,  upon  the 

recommendation  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  selected  from  among  the  Directors  and 
former  Directors  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  the  General-Inspectors  and  former 
General-Inspectors,  the  present  and  former  Rectors,  the  present  and  former  Academy-Inspectors, 
the  present  and  former  teachers  in  Public  Education. 

(4)  Two  lecturers  of  the  "  College  de  France"  elected  by  their  colleagues. 

(5)  A  lecturer  of  the  Museum,  elected  by  his  colleagues. 

(6)  A  professor  in  the  faculties  of  Protestant  theology,  elected  by  the  professors,  etc. 

(7)  Two  professors  of  the  faculty  of  law,  elected  by  ballot,  by  the  professors,  ''agrdgis,"  etc. 

(8)  Two  professors  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  or  of  the  mixed  faculties,  elected  by  ballot,   by  the 

professors,  etc. 

(9)  A  professor  of  the  higher  schools  of  pharmacy,  or  of  the  mixed  faculties,  elected  in  the  same  way.* 

(10)  Two  professors  in  the  faculty  of  science,  elected  by  ballot,  etc. 

(11)  Two  professors  in  the  faculty  of  literature,  similarly  elected. 

(12)  Two  delegates  of  the  "  Ecole  normale  sup4rieure,"  one  for  literature,  the  other  for  science,  elected 

by  the  director,  sub-director,  and  lecturers,  etc.,  from  among  themselves. 

(13)  A  lecturer  of  the  "  Ecole  nationale  des  chartes,"  elected  from    their  own  number  by  the  members 

of  the  "  conseil  de  per/eetionnement "  and  the  lecturers. 

(14)  A  professor  of  the  School  of  Modern  Oriental  languages,  elected  by  his  colleagues. 
(15)_ 

'  Some  idea  of  the  Primary  school  system  of  France  is  given  in  Chaps.  VIII-X  of  the  Commissioners'  Interim  Report, 
pp.  86-105.     The  account  is  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner. 

'  D(5cret  Art.  \er  (2fith  Nov.,  1807). 
,    :f'     *  Loi  relative  .iu  couseil  sup^rieur  de  I'instruction  publique  et  aux  conseils  acadomiques.     Art  ler,  27  fuvrier,  1880. 

"**    *  In  the  mixed  faculties  the  professors  of  medical  subjects  vote  for  two  professors  of  medicine,  and  the  professors  of 
pharmaceutical  subjects  vote  for  a  professor  of  pharmacy. 
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(15)  A  delegate  from  the   "  Ecole  Polytechnique,"  elected  by  the  commandant,  the  second  commandant, 

the  members  of  the  "  Conseil  de  Perfectionnement"  the  director  of  studies,  the  examiners, 
lecturers,  etc.,  of  the  school,  and  selected  from  their  own  number. 

(16)  A  delegate  from  the   "School  of  Fine  Arts,"  elected  by  the  director  and  lecturers  of  the  school 

from  among  themselves. 

(17)  A  delegate  from  the  "  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,"  elected   by  the  director,  sub  director,  and 

lecturers,  from  their  own  number. 

(18)  A  delegate  of  the  "  Ecole  cenlrale  des  Arts  et  Many f act ures,"  elected  by  the  director  and  lecturers, 

from  themselves. 

(19)  A  delegate  of  the  "  Institut  Agronomique,"  similarly  elected. 

(20)  Eight  agr^ges  (active)  of  each  of  the  orders  of  fellowship  {"  agre'ffation"),  viz  ,  grammar,  literature, 

philosophy,  history,  mathematics,  physical  or  natural  science,  modern  languages,  special  education, 
elected  by  the  whole  of  the  "■agreges"  of  the  same  order  who  are  active  lecturers,  etc.,  in  the 
lyceums. 

(21)  Two  delegates  of  the  communal  colleges,  one  from  representatives  of  literature,  the  other  from 

those  of  science,  elected  by  the  principals  and  active  lecturers  in  the  colleges. 

(22)  Six  representatives  of  primary  education,  elected  by  ballot   by  the  general  inspectors  of  primary 

in.struction,  by  the  director  of  primary  education  of  the  Seine,  the  academy  inspectors  of  the 
several  departments  (districts),  the  primary  inspectors,  the  directors  and  directresses  of  the 
normal  Primary  Schools,  the  general  inspectre-sses,  and  the  special  delegates  charged  with  the 
inspection  of  asylums. 

(23)  Four  representatives  of  private  education,  nominated  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  on  the 

recommendation  of  the  Minister. 

It  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  a  council  so  constituted  is  thoroughly  competent  to  advise  the 
Minister,  and  that,  while  the  representatives  of  primary  education  are  not  omitted,  their  place  is 
appropriately  subordinated.     The  council,  as  thus  constituted,  is  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Minister            1 

(ii)  Representatives  of  higher  education  ...          ...          ...  46 

(iii)  Representatives  of  primary  education            ...          ...  6 

(iv)  Representatives  of  private  education              ...          ...  4 

Total  57 

All  the  members  of  the  Council  are  nominated  for  four  years.  Their  powers,  however,  may  be 
indefinitely  renewed  (Art.  2). 

The  nine  members  nominated  as  councillors  by  the  President's  decree,  and  the  six  councillors 
indicated   by   the   Minister,    constitute   a  permanent   section   (Art.   3),    having   the   following   functions 

(Art.  4)  :— 

{a)  To  study  the  programmes  and  regulations  before  they  are  submitted  for  the  opinion   of  the 
"  Conseil  supdrieur." 

(b)  To  advise  as  to  the  creation  of  faculties,  lyceums,  colleges,  primary  normal  schools. 

(c)  To  advise  as  to  the  creation,  changing,  or  suppression  of  chairs. 

(d)  To  advise  concerning  the  class,  library,  and  prize  books  which  should  be  interdicted  in  the  public 

schools. 

(e)  To  advise  concerning  all  questions   relating   to   the   courses   of   study,   the  administration,   the 

discipline,  or  the  length  of  curriculum,  etc.,  which  may  be  remitted  to  them  by  the  Minister. 

(Art.  6)  :^The  Council  itself  advises  as  to — 

(/)  Programmes,    methods    of    teaching,    modes    of    examining,    administrative    and    disciplinary 
regulations  relative  to  public  schools,  which  the  permanent  section  have  previously  studied. 

(g)  Regulations  concerning  examination  and  comparison  of  degrees. 

(A)  Regulations  concerning  the  supervision  of  private  schools  (e'coles  lihres). 

(i)  Books   for  teaching,  reading,  or  for   prizes,  which   ought  to   be   prohibited   in   private  schools,  as 

contrary  to  morals,  to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  law. 
{j)  Regulations  relating  to  applications  from  foreigners  to  be  authorised  to  teach,  to  work,  or  to  direct 

a  school. 

The  Higher  Council  deals  with  appeals,  and  in  the  last  resort,  with  the  reports  furnished  by  the 
academic  councils  as  to  contentious  and  disciplinary  matters.  Whenever  they  deal  with  matters  concerning 
t  ho  dismissal,  retirement,  or  suspension  of  professors  of  public  teaching,  or  with  matters  concerning  the 
prohibition  of  the  right  to  teach  or  the  right  to  direct  a  teaching  establishment,  either  public  or  private, 
the  Council's  decision  shall  depend  upon  a  two-thirds  majority  (Art.  8).  This  Council  meets  in  general 
assembly  twice  a  year,  but  tlie  Minister  may  convene  an  extraordinary  meeting  at  any  time. 

It  will  be  recognised  that  the  efficiency  of  the  secondary  education  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
Higher  Council,  and  that,  liberally  constituted  as  it  is  of  highly-educated  men,  it  is  likely  to  ensure 
efficiency  in  the  educational  machinery.  Such  a  council  is  able  to  take  a  liberal  and  cultured  view  of  the 
educational  questions  that  continually  arise  for  settlement,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  its  efficiency. 

4.  Machinery  of  Secondary  Education. — As  already  indicated,  secondary  education  is  given  in  lyceums 
{lyceesf  and  in  communal  colleges  {colleges  communauxf.     In  order  to  secure   efficient   administration,  the 

whole 

Loi  du  11  flori-al  an  X,  ArretcT',  IB  frimaire  an  XI,  Loi  Art.  71  et  72,  §  1,  73  (15  Mars,  1850). 
'  Loi  relative  i  renseignement,  Art.  72,  §  2,  74,  75  (15  Mars,  1860). 
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whole  territory  is  divided  into  educational  districts  known  as  academies  {academies), ^  or  academic  districts 
(circonscriplions  acai/emiques)^,  the  chief  officer  of  which  is  l<nown  as  a  rector  (rect'^ur).-^  The  rectors  are 
assisted  by  the  academy  inspectors  {inspecteurs  d'academie).^ 

Above  all  these,  however,  are  the  Inspectors  General  (inspecteurs  cieneraiix).  Originally  these  were 
three  in  number  (by  the  Loi,  11  floreil,  an  X).  By  the  decree  of  9th  March,  1852,  tlie  number  was 
increased  to  six,  viz.,  three  for  literature  and  three  for  science,  and  they  were  charged  with  the  inspection 
of  the  national  lyceum,  the  communal  colleges,  and  the  most  important  of  the  private  establishments  for 
secondary  education.  Two  more  Inspectors  General  were  added  to  these  by  the  decree  of  12th  February, 
1862,  and  this  number  (eight)  was  increased  to  ten  by  the  decree  of  13th  January,  1879.  Further  creations 
are  General  Inspectors  of  modern  languages  [inspecteurs  g^neraux  des  langues  vivantes)  ;  two  were  created 
in  1874  under  the  Law  of  29th  December,  1873,  and  an  "  Inspecteur  de  I'economat  "  was  made  under  the 
Law  of  8th  August,  1885,  and  a  second  under  the  Law  of  30th  March,  1888. 

A  Consultative  Committee  Jhr  Public  Instruction  (Comite  consultati/  de  V enseignement  public)  was 
reconstituted  by  the  decree  of  11th  May,  1880,  this  Committee  liaving  three  sections  corresponding  to 
the  three  orders  of  education,  viz  ,  superior,  secondary,  and  primary.  The  section  for  secondary  education 
consists  of  the  Inspectors-General  of  Secondary  Education,  the  Inspectors  General  of  Modern  Languages, 
the  Vice-Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  and  the  Director  of  the  "  Ecole  normale  superieure."  Each 
section  has  for  its  secretary  a  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Central  Administration.  By  the  decree  of  loth 
December,  1888,  the  rectors  of  the  academies  may,  by  the  deci.sion  of  the  Minister,  be  called  upon  to  sit  in 
the  Consultative  Committee,  with  a  deliberative  vote  therein.  This  secondary  education  section  is  charged 
with  the  discussions  of  all  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the  Minister  concerning  personnel  and  promotions. 

5.  The  Academic  Districts. — -The  "  Circonscriplions  acade'miques,"  referred  to  in  the  previous 
section,  were  sixteen  in  number  by  the  Law  of  14th  June,  1854,  their  centres  being  Aix,  Besangon, 
Bordeaux,  Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Douai,  Grenoble,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Paris,  Poitiers,  Rennes, 
Strasbourg  and  Toulouse.  To  these  was  added  another  departement,  viz.,  "Savoie  et  la  Haute-Savoie,"  the 
centre  being  at  Chambery,  by  the  decree  of  13th  June,  1860;  and  yet  again  Algeria  was  added  by  the 
decree  of  15th  August,  1875.  The  rector  charged  with  the  administration  of  each  academy  has  under  him 
as  many  academy  inspectors  as  there  are  "  departments"  in  his  district  (circonscription).  They,  the  rectors, 
must  possess  the  degree  of  doctor,  and  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  They  are  charged  with  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
public  establishments  for  secondary  education,  the  supervision  of  private  secondary  education,  and  the 
receipt  of  reports  from  the  lyceums  and  the  communal  colleges.  They  see  that  the  private  institutions  for 
secondary  education  are  inspected  at  least  once  a  year,  and  submit  to  the  Minister  resumes  of  their  reports 
of  inspection. 

6.  The  Academy  Inspectors. — The  functions  of  the  " i?is/;ec<«itr  d'academie"  are  incompatible  with 
any  remunerated  public  office.*  The  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Minister,  that  office  being  delegated 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 5  They  correspond  with  the  rector  as  regards  all  that  concerns  public 
or  private  secondary  education,  and  in  his  absence  preside  at  the  Administrative  Bureau,  near  the  lyceums 
and  communal  colleges.  There  are  as  many  as  eight  inspectors  for  tlie  "  Academy  "  of  Paris.  By  the 
rector's  authority  two  are  attached  to  literary  and  scientific  teaching  of  the  lyceums  and  colleges  of  the  City 
of  Paris,  and  one  is  charged  with  matters  touching  private  secondary  education." 

7.  Academic  Councils. — Analogous  to  the  "  Conseil  superteur"  of  the  Central  Administration  is 
the  "  Conseil  acade'mique  "  of  the  local  centre  of  administration  (Loi  27,  Fevrier,  1880).  The  latter  consists 
of  the  following  individuals,  see  Art.  9  : — 

(1)  The  Rector  (President). 

(2)  The  Academy  Inspectors. 

(3)  The  Deans  of  the  Faculty  of  Protestant  Theology,   Law,   Medicine,    Science,  and  Letters,  the 

Directors  of  the  Higher  State  Schools  of  Pharmacy  ;  the  Directors  of  Schools  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy ;  the  Directors  of  Preparatory  Schools  for  the  Higher  Teaching  of  Science  and 
Literature. 

(4)  The  Professor  of  each  of  the  faculties  of  Higher  Schools  of  Pharmacy,  elected  by  the  professors,  etc., 

of  the  schools. 

(5)  The  Professor  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  of  Medicine  and  of  Pharmacy,  similarly  elected. 

(6)  A  Professor  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  for  Higher  Teaching  of  Science  and  Letters,  also  similarly 

elected. 

(7)  The  President  and  Principal  of  one  of  the  Communal   Lyceums  and   Cjlleges,  nominated  by  the 

Minister. 

(8)  Two  Lecturers  in  Science,  elected  by  ballot. 

(9)  Two  Lecturers  in  Literature,  similarly  elected. 

(10)  Two  Lecturers  of  the  Communal  Colleges  provided  with  the  degree  of  Hcencie,  one  in  literature 
and  the  other  in  science,  elected  by  the  whole  of  the  teaching-staff  of  similar  or  higher  grade. 

(11)  Two  members  elected  by  the  Minister  in  the  General  Councils  and  Municipal  Councils  which 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  superior  or  secondary  education  in  the  district. 

The  members  of  the  Academic  Council,  either  nominated  by  the  Minister  or  elected,  hold  office  for 
four  years;  their  office  may  be  renewed.  (Loi,  27  Fevrier  1880,  Art.  10).  This  Council  advises  as  to 
regulations  concerning  the  communal  colleges,  the  lyceums,  the  votes,  and  the  cost  of  administration  of  these 

establishments. 


»  Loi  Art  1,  2,  9,  §  2  (14  Juin,  1854). 

'  Art  ler  (9  Mara,  1852)  :  Art  ler,  15,  16,  17,  19,  20,  22  et  30  (22  Aoftt,  1854). 

•  Ddcret  relatif  k  I'inspection.     Art.  .36  (29  Juillet,  1850).     Loi  Art.  9,  §  2  (14  Juin,  1854).     DiSoret  Art.  3  (9  Mars, 
1852).     Di5cret,  Art.  22,  §  1,  Art.  30  (22  AoAt,  1854). 

•  D<!cret,  29  Juillet,  1850. 
»  D^cret,  9  Mars,  1852. 

•  D^cret,  22  Aoflt,  1854. 
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eRtablishments,  and  upon  all  such  questions  touching  their  administration  and  discipline  as  are  remitted  to 
tliem  by  the  Minister.  A  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  establishments  for  public  education,  secondary 
or  superior,  and  upon  improvements  which  seem  desirable,  is  addressed  each  year  to  the  Minister.  The 
Council  is  charged  by  the  Minister  or  Rector  with  all  contentious  or  disciplinary  matters  relating  to 
secondary  or  higher  instruction,  public  or  private  ;  it  instructs  and  declares,  without  reference  to  the  Conseil 
giip>f)-ie'ur,  the  decisions  and  penalties  to  apply. 

Members  of  the  teaching  staff  for  public  or  private  education,  arraigned  before  the  Academic  Council 
or  before  the  Superior  Council,  have  the  right  to  become  acquainted  with  the  "  dossier  "  so  as  to  be  able  to 
defend  themselves,  or  to  make  their  defence  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  means  of  written  memoranda. 

For  the  contentious  or  disciplinary  affairs  concerning  the  members  of  private  education,  superior  or 
secondary,  two  members  of  private  education,  nominated  by  the  Minister,  are  added  to  the  Academic 
Council  (Art.  11). 

The  AcaJemic  Council  meets  twice  a  year  in  ordinary  session,  but  may  be  convened  at  any  time  by 
the  Minister.     (Art.   12). 

Independently  of  the  disciplinary  power  governed  by  Articles  7  and  11,  the  Minister  may  reprimand 
any  member  of  the  public  teaching  staff  before  the  Academic  Council,  or  censure  him  before  the  higher 
council.  Such  actions  of  the  Minister  are  without  recourse.  (Art.  13.)  He  is  equally  authorised,  as 
regards  a  professor  of  higher  education,  to  reduce  his  rank,  upon  the  advice  of  the  higher  Council,  and 
as  regards  a  secondary  teacher,  after  having  had  the  advice  of  the  permanent  section.     (Art.  14.) 

The  Minister  may  suspend  for  any  time  not  greater  than  a  year  without  loss  of  salary.  Suspension 
for  a  longer  period,  with  total  or  partial  loss  of  salary,  may  be  pronounced  only  by  the  Academic  Council  or, 
on  appeal,  by  the  higher  Council.     (Art.  1.5). 

8  Lycemiis  and  Communal  Colleges. — By  the  law  of  the  15th  March,  1850,  the  Lyceums  and 
Communal  Colleges — i.e.,  the  establishments  for  secondary  education — may  have  annexes  for  boarding 
T^wpiXs  {pensionnats).  (Art.  71.)  The  difference  between  the  two  institutions  is  defined  under  the  decree 
of  25th  February,  1860.  Establishments  for  secondary  instruction,  founded,  maintained,  and  directed  by 
the  State,  may  alone  bear  the  name  lyceum  (lyc^e).  (Art.  1).  Establishments  of  the  same  nature,  founded 
and  maintained  by  the  Communes,  but  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  State,  are  known  as 
coWeges  {colleges).  (Art.  1).  Private  institutions  are  not  permitted  to  so  name  their  establishments.  (Art.  2.) 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  may,  upon  the  advice  of  the  "  Imperial"  Council, 
confer  the  title  of  "  private  college "  (college  libre)  upon  any  of  these  institutions.  Ancient  communal 
colleges  that  have  been  transformed  into  private  establishments,  properly  authorised  to  receive  subsidies 
or  conce.ssions  of  buildings  from  the  towns,  and  also  establishments  which,  before  the  law  of  15th  March, 
1850,  bore  the  title  of  college,  may  receive  such  honorary  titles. 

The  lyceums  are  founded  and  maintained  by  the  State,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  "  de'partements  " 
and  of  the  towns.  (Art.  72.)  Every  town  in  which  the  municipal  council  desires  to  raise  the  communal 
college  to  the  rank  of  a  lyceum  must  provide  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  appropriation  necessary  for 
that  end,  must  supply  the  necessary  furniture  and  collections  for  teaching,  and  must  assure  the  maintenance 
and  repairs  of  the  buildings.     (Art.  73.) 

Cities  that  wish  to  establish  a  place  of  residence  for  the  pupils  (inlernat)  near  a  lyceum  must  equip 
and  furnish  it,  and  found  a  number  of  scholarships  for  ten  years,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  the 
"  departernent,"  the  number  being  fixed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Minister.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years  the 
towns  and  departements  are  free  to  suppress  the  scholarships,  excepting  so  far  as  the  bursars  have  acquired 
rights  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  bursaries.  Where  the  State  wishes  to  preserve  the  pupils'  residence 
(pensionnat),  the  locale  and  the  furniture  must  remain  at  its  disposal,  and  will  be  returned  to  the  Commune 
only  on  the  suppression  of  this  establishment,     (Art.  73.) 

9.  Bureau  of  Administration  for  Lyceums. — By  the  law  of  20th  January,  1886,  every  national 
lyceum  in  the  "  departements  "  has  a  bureau  of  administration,  constituted  as  follows  : — 

The  Academy  Inspector,  the  Prefect  and  Under-Prefect,  the  "  Maire,"  the  Principal.  These  are 
ex  officio  members,  and  beside  them  are  six  members  nominated  for  three  years  by  the  Minister,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Rector,  based  upon  the  advice  of  the  Prefect.  Three  of  these  members  are  elected 
from  among  the  Municipal  Councillors  of  the  town  in  which  the  lyceum  exists,  and  their  powers  determine 
with  those  of  the  Council  of  which  they  form  part.  The  secretary  is  appointed  by  the  bureau  itself.  The 
rector  is  president  ex  officio  of  the  bureau  of  administration  for  all  the  Ivceums  in  his  academic  province. 
In  the  absence  of  the  Rector,  the  presidency  devolves  upon  the  academy  inspector  ;  nevertheless,  whenever 
the  Prefect  shall  personally  assist  at  the  sitting,  he  shall  preside.  The  Prefect,  being  a  member,  ex  officio, 
of  the  bureau  of  administration  of  all  the  lyceums  situated  in  his  "  de'partement,"  may  be  represented  in 
the  bureau  of  the  lyceum  at  the  chief  centre  by  a  councillor  of  the  prefecture.  In  the  case  of  equal  voting 
the  President  has  a  casting  vote.     (Art.  1.) 

The  administrative  bureau  supervises  and  controls  the  material  administration  of  the  lyceums ;  it 
ascertains  by  its  delegates,  and  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  Article  6,  whether  the  general  management 
of  the  lyceum  is  regularly  authorised,  whether  the  house  is  kept  with  that  care  which  the  well-being  of  the 
pupils  demands,  whether  the  regulations  concerning  hygiene  and  diet  are  scrupulously  observed,  whether  the 
whole  of  the  furniture  is  maintained  in  good  condition  and  submitted  to  thorough  contio'. 

One  or  two  members  of  the  bureau,  delegated  by  the  Rector,  collaborate  with  the  Academy  Inspector 
in  making  an  inventory  of  the  material  that  exists  in  the  store  rooms  of  the  lyceum,  and  in  reporting  in 
regard  thereto.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  recorded  with  all  necessary  details,  on  the  "  proces-verbal"  of 
the  inventory. 

The  physician  of  the  lyceum  should  attend  the  seances  of  the  bureau  in  his  consultative  character, 
when  questions  are  being  considered  where  his  professional  opinion  might  be  judged  useful,      (Art.  2.) 

The  bureau  of  administration  examines  the  draft  of  the  budget  prepared  by  the  Principal,  and  defines 
its  propo.sals ;  the  report  and  deliberation  are  transmitted  to  the  Rector  with  the  draft  of  the  budget.  It 
expresses  its  views  as  regards  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  all  demands  for  supplementary  and  extraordinary 
credits  concerning  the  general  management  or  material  of  the  establishment,  so  also  concerning  works  of 
construction  and  repair.  These  matters  are  introduced  by  the  Principal,  after  authorisation  by  the  Rector. 
53— T  He 
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He  verifies  the  administI•ati^'e  accounts  and  all  expenses  which  relate  thereto,  and  expresses  in  a  report  his 
opinion  as  to  the  account  itself,  as  to  the  result  of  the  Principal's  administration,  and  as  to  the  management 
of  the  steward  (cconcme)  during  the  past  j-ear.  In  this  connection  he  mentions  expressly  all  the  improve- 
ments which  he  judges  worthy  of  introduction  in  the  material  service.  After  the  examination  of  the 
administration  of  accounts,  the  bureau  enters  upon  its  deliberations.  The  principal  then  ceases  to  attend 
the  sitting. 

The  bureau  of  administration  discusses  such  schemes  of  purchase,  proposed  by  the  principal,  as 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Council.  With  the  consent  of  the  Rector,  he  may  define 
the  conditions  of  contract  and  the  clauses  and  terms  of  the  purchases  of  every  kind.     (Art.  3.) 

Questions  regarding  studies,  internal  discipline,  and  personnel  are  not  ivithin  the  j^^ovince  of  the 
bureau  of  administration.     (Art.  4.) 

The  bureau  assembles  at  least  once  every  three  month.s.  It  is,  besides,  convened  by  the  President 
every  time  the  business  of  the  service  requires  it.  The  meetings  take  place  in  the  record-room  of  the 
Jyceum.  Minutes  {proces-vcrbal )  of  the  sittings  are  kept  in  the  special  register,  which  is  placed  at  the 
side  of,  and  signed  hy,  the  rec(oror  the  inspector  of  the  academy.  This  remains  in  the  establishment.  The 
presence  of  six  members  at  least  is  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  deliberations  of  the  bureau.     (Art.  5.) 

In  the  quarterly  sittings  the  bureau  appoints  the  delegates  who  are,  at  least  once  a  month,  to  visit 
the  lyceum,  accompanied  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy  or  the  Principal.  He  is  to  give  an  account,  at 
each  sitting,  of  the  visits  paid  since  the  preceding  sitting.  The  remarks  of  the  delegates  and  the  discussion 
which  may  arise  therefrom  are  recorded  in  the  minutes.  A  copy  of  these  is  addressed  to  the  Hector,  who 
sends  it,  if  necessary,  to  the  Minister,  with  his  observations.     (Art.  6.) 

For  the  whole  of  the  lyceums  of  th.e  "  departement  "  of  the  Seine,  the  powers  of  the  bureau  of 
administration  are  exercised  by  an  administrative  commission,  the  vice-Rector  presiding,  in  conformity  with 
the  convention  agreed  to  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  town  of  Paris,  on  the  12th  and 
31st  December,  1884.     (Art.  7.) 

10.  Communal  Colleges. — The  communal  colleges  were  founded  and  maintained  by  the  communes 
by  the  law  of  1.5th  March,  18.50.  They  may  be  subsidised  by  the  State.  (Art.  72.)  To  establish  a 
communal  college,  every  town  must  conform  to  the  following  conditions,  viz.,  it  must — 

(1.)  Supply  land  suitable  for  this  purpose  and  guarantee  to  keep  it  in  order. 

(2.)  Place  and  maintain  on  this  land  a  building  suitable  for  the  course  of  instruction,  and  also  for 
the  "  pensionnat "  if  it  be  intended  that  the  establishment  shall  receive  boarding-pupils 

(3.)  (Guarantee  for  five  years  at  least  a  fixed  salary  for  the  principal  and  masters.  This  will  bo 
considered  as  obligatory  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  commune  in  the  event  of  an  insufficiency 
irj  the  college  revenues  of  the  fees  paid  by  the  day-scholars  and  by  the  boarders. 

At  the  termination  of  two  years,  the  towns  which  have  established  communal  colleges  outside  these 
conditions  will  be  expected  to  conform  to  them.     (Art.  74.) 

The  object  and  range  of  the  teaching  in  each  communal  college  will  be  determined,  as  far  as  the 
needs  of  the  locality  are  concerned,  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  the  higher  Council,  on  the 
proposition  of  the  municipal  council  and  the  advice  of  the  Academic  Council.     (Art.  75.) 

11.  Bureau  of  Administration  for  Communal  Colleges. — By  the  law  of  20th  January,  1886,  every 
communal  nuist  have  a  bureau  of  administration.     This  is  composed  as  hei-eunder  explained. 

The  Academy  Inspector  is  president,  and  member  ex  officio ;  the  Prefect  or  the  sub-prefect, 
the  "  Maire,"  the  Principal,  are  also  ex  officio  members.  Four  members  are  nominated  for  three  years 
by  the  Minister,  on  the  representation  of  the  Rector  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Prefect.  Two  of  these 
members  are  chosen  from  among  the  municipal  councillor's  of  the  town  where  the  college  is  situated  ;  their 
powers  cease  with  those  of  the  Council  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  Rector  is  president;  ex  officio,  of 
the  bureaux  of  administration  of  all  the  communal  colleges  situated  within  his  district.  The  secretary  is 
appointed  by  the  bureau.  At  the  head-quarters  of  the  prefecture  the  Prefect  may  be  represented  by  a 
"ielegate  ;  when  the  latter  attends  personally  at  the  sitting,  the  presidency,  in  the  absence  of  the  Rector, 
falls  to  him. 

In  the  head-quarters  of  the  sub-Prefecture,  the  bureau  is  presided  o\'er  by  the  sub-Prefect,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Academy-Inspector,  who,  however,  cannot  be  represented  by  a  delegate.  In  the  absence  of 
the  Inspector  and  of  the  sub-Prefect,  the  "  Maire  "  presides. 

In  the  towns  which  are  not  the  head-quarters  of  the  "  departement  "  or  district,  the  "  Maire  "  presides 
over  the  bureau  in  the  absence  of  the  Academy-Inspector.  The  presence  of  five  members  at  least  is  necessary 
to  give  validity  to  the  deliberations  of  the  bureau.  The  president  has  the  casting-vote  in  the  event  of  an 
equal  division.     (Art.  8.) 

The  administrative  bureau  supervises  and  controls  the  material  administration  of  the  colleges ;  it 
scertains  by  its  delegates,  and  conformably  to  Art.  13,  whether  the  general  management  is  regularly 
"Tganised,  whether  the  house  is  kept  with  all  care  for  the  well-being  of  the  scholars,  whether  the  regula- 
tions concerning  hygiene  and  the  diet  are  scrupulously  observed,  and  whether  the  furniture  of  every  kind 
's  maintained  in  good  oi-der  and  submitted  to  proper  control. 

The  physician,  in  his  consultative  capacity,  of  the  college  shall  be  called  to  the  sittings  of  the 
')ureau  for  the  consideration  of  those  questions  where  his  profesiional  knowledge  will  be  judged  useful. 
Art.  9.)  The  bureau  expresses  its  opinion  upon  the  feasibility  and  utility  of  the  outlays  for  the  main- 
taining and  improvement  of  the  academic  and  scientific  building,  upon  the  works  of  construction  and 
epair,  and  upon  the  creation  of  new  professoi'ships.  It  examines  the  draft  of  the  budget  and  gives  its 
advice  upon  the  distribution  of  funds  accorded  by  the  town  for  the  maintenance  of  the  college.  The 
administrative  account  of  these  receipts  and  expenses  is  also  submitted  each  year.  Effect  can  be  given  to 
the  delibei-ations  of  the  administrative  bureau  only  after  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  on  the  recora- 
oiendation  of  the  Rector.     (Art.  10.) 

Questions  relating  to  studies,  internal  discipline,  and  personnel  are  not  within  the  province  of  the 
administrative  bureau. 

The 
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The  bureau  meets  once  evevy  three  months.  It  may  also  be  convened  by  the  Academy-Inspector 
when  the  exigencies  of  business  require  it.  The  meetings  take  place  at  the  college  or,  in  default  of  a 
suitable  place,  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  town-hall.  Minutes  of  the  sittings  are  entered  into  a  special 
register,  which  is  retained  and  signed  by  the  Aoadeniy-Tnspect<ir  and  kept  in  the  establishment.     (Art.  12.) 

At  the  quarterly  sittings  the  bureau  appoints  delegates  who  should,  at  least  once  a  month,  visit  the 
College,  accompanied  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Academy  or  by  the  Principal. 

He  has  to  give  an  account,  at  each  sitting,  of  the  visits  made  since  the  preceding  session.  The 
remarks  of  the  delegates  and  the  discussion  to  which  they  give  rise  should  be  recorded  in  the  minutes. 
A  copy  of  the  minutes  is  addressed  to  the  rector,  who  transmits  it,  if  need  be,  to  the  Minister  with  his 
observations.     (Art.  13.) 

12.  General  Remarks  on  the  Scheme  of  Administration. — The  organisation  of  the  machinery  of  public 
secondary  education  is  elaborate  but  nevertheless  excellent.  It  maintains  a  sufficiently  wide  interest  in  the 
machinery  of  education,  and  since  all  men  who  are  on  its  councils  of  advice  are  educated  men  in  renjxmsible 
positions,  it  has  the  essential  features  of  success.  A  point  worthy  of  note  is  that  the  administrative  bureau 
cannot  interfere  with  the  programme  of  studies,  with  the  internal  discipline,  or  with  the  personnel. 
Competent  jurisdiction  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  the  administrative  bureau,  as  such,  is  not  deemed 
competent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  some  members  therein  might  be  regarded  as  ideally  qualified  to 
belong  to  committees  for  adjudicating  on  the  question  of  studies,  discipline,  and  personnel.  This  element  is 
one  worthy  of  greater  attention  in  this  State,  for  the  competent  constitution  of  the  boards  who  have  to 
define  and  control  the  details  of  public  education  is  very  far-reaching  in  its  con.sequences. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  France. 


The  Teaching  Staff,  Etc. 
[g.  h.  knibbs.] 


1.  Introduction. — Pei'fection  in  the  mechanism  of  an  educational  system  realises  its  object  only 
when  the  personnel  is  also  satisfactory.  A  good  teaching-staff'  may  give  education  of  high  value,  notwith- 
standing great  limitations  of  equipment  and  of  material  advantages,  but  with  a  professionally  indifferent 
staff  no  mechanism  can  make  the  system  of  value.  In  discussing  education  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  comparing  it  with  that  in  this  State,  it  is  essential,  therefore,  to  take  some  account  of  the  professional 
qualifications  of  the  teaching-staff.  Highly  educated  and  earnest  teachers  can  alone  make  good  education 
possible,  and  the  system  of  any  country  is  likely  to  be  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  pays  attention  to  this 
fundamental  element. 

In  the  following  sketch  the  endeavour  is  made  to  disclose  the  organisation  of  the  teaching-stafi' 
charged  with  secondary  education  in  France  ;  their  educational  and  professional  equipment  for  their 
various  offices  will  be  briefly  indicated  herein  and  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  following  chapter. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the  qualification  of  the  primary  teacher  as  one 
element  in  the  standard  of  comparison.  In  Chapter  XXXV  of  the  Interim  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
(pp.  331-337)  a  fairly  complete  translation  of  the  ofUcial  "  Plan  of  Studies  and  Teaching  Programme"  has 
been  given.  From  that  it  will  be  seen  how  excellent  is  the  provision  made  in  France  for  professionally 
equipping  the  teacher  of  the  primary  school. 

A  careful  study  of  the  chapter  referred  to  will  shew  more  than  that,  however.  It  will  reveal  the 
fact  that,  if  we  except  the  subjects  of  mathematics  and  the  classic  languages,  the  preparation  of  the  primary 
teacher  is  in  many  respects  better  than  that  of  the  secondary  teacher  in  this  State.  This  is  one  of  the 
facts  that  it  is  necessary  to  fairly  face,  and  any  attempt  to  disguise  the  truth  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

If  the  scheme  of  qualifying  the  primary  teacher  is,  relatively  to  our  own,  so  excellent,  and  if,  as  will 
be  seen,  the  secondary  teacher  is  relatively  still  more  highly  qualified,  then  it  follows  that  the  need  for 
progress  touches  all  the  planes  of  education  ;  for  the  University  is  based  upon  the  results  of  the  secondary 
system,  and  its  opportunities  are  limited  first  by  the  character  of  the  primary  system,  and  secondly  by  that 
of  the  secondary  system,  based  thereon. 

With  these  weighty  facts  before  our  minds,  it  behoves  us  to  set  aside  all  regard  for  that  species  of 
amour  propre  which  tends  to  blind  us  to  the  true  state  of  the  case. 

In  the  following  sketch  a  brief  description  is  given  of  the  .several  functionaries  of  the  French 
secondary  schools. 

2. 
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2.  The  rriticipal. — By  the  Trench  lawp,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  last 
centurv,  the  administration  of  every  lyceum  devolved  upon  the  "  Principal "  {proviseur),  who  had  imme- 
diately under  him  a  "  proctor  '"  (censeur  des  eludes)  and  a  "  procurator  ''  (proctireur)  managed  in  detail  the 
affairs  of  the  school.  The  principal,  proctor,  and  procurator  were  originally  nominated  by  the  "  First 
Consul"  (11  Floreal  X,  Art.  1.3,  14).  All  functionaries  in  the  secondary  school  are  subordinate  to  the 
"Principal"  (see  regulation,  19th  September,  1809,  Art.  2),  and  (by  the  statute  of  4th  September,  1821, 
Arts.  4-11,  59)  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  good  administration  of  the  college  ;  is  to  exercise  a  general 
supervision  in  regard  to  religion,  manners,  and  the  scheme  of  study;  is  to  direct  the  whole  economical 
management  of  the  college ;  and  is  to  notify,  and  cause  to  be  carried  out,  all  ordinances,  judgments, 
regulations,  and  decisions  that  have  reference  to  the  college.  With  the  Proctor  the  Principal  attends  from 
time  to  time  at  the  les.sons  given  by  the  different  masters  ;  he  vi.'its  the  class-rooms  ;  ho  notices  any  serious 
contravention  of  the  regulations  or  traditions  such  as  would  imply  negligence  on  the  part  of  any  of  the 
functionaries,  and  if  necessary  he  notifies  the  Proctoi-.  The  latter  is  charged  with  remedying  all  matters 
so  brought  under  his  notice  ;  he  examines  every  morning  the  journal  of  each  class  with  the  inscribed  notes 
of  the  different  functionaries  therein.  These  journals  are  every  evening  remitted  to  the  Principal  by  the 
Proctor.  After  an  examination  of  them  he  sends  for  such  pupils  as  he  thinks  require  to  be  subjected  to 
remonstrance  or  exhortation,  and  once  a  week  he  appears  with  the  Proctor  at  each  class,  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  resume  of  the  notes  during  the  week.  Once,  also,  each  three  months  he  transmits  to  parents  a 
report  concerning  the  conduct,  progress,  bearing,  and  state  of  health  of  their  children.  It  is  required  that 
he  shall  always  be  solicitous,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  school  hospital,  and  to  make  daily  at  least  one 
visit  thereto  with  the  surgeon.  The  Principals  and  Proctors  of  the  colleges  must  be  licentiates  {licencies) 
either  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  or  in  that  of  letters.     (Ordinance  of  2Gth  March,  1829.) 

3.  The  Proctors  (Censeurs). — The  proctori  superintends  the  conduct,  manners,  work,  and  observes 
the  progress  of  the  pupils.  (Art.  13.)  The  masters  {maitres  d'eludes)  are  subordinate  to  hioi.  He  reports 
daily  to  the  Principal  the  state  of  the  lyceum;  he  supervises  the  entry  and  departure  of  all  the  day-scholars  ; 
examines  all  books,  drawings,  and  engravings  which  are  brought  into  the  lyceum,  removing  all  that  he  deems 
dangerous  as  regard  their  morals,  etc.  While  subordinate  to  the  Principal,  the  Proctor  is  higher  than  all 
other  functionaries  of  the  college.  He  is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  library  (Regulation  of  19th 
September,  1809,  Arts.  10-12)  and  of  all  collections  of  a  scientific  character  (Statute  of  4th  September, 
1821,  Arts.  13-17).  Proctors  are  selected  from  among  the  "  a;/n''f/ew,"  or  from  among  the  licentiates  who 
have  the  title  of  "academy  officer,"  having  fulfilled  for  five  years  the  duties  of  a  " cliarge  de  cours"  in  the 
lyceum,  or  have  had  the  general  supervision  under  ministerial  nomination,  or  have  been  principals  of 
colleges. 

4.  Chaplains  (Aumdniers). — Every  lyceum  is  supposed  to  have  its  chaplain  (Order  dated  19  frimaire 
an  XI  Art.  28).  Originally  he  was  nominated  by  the  head-master  and  approved  as  chaplain  by  the  bishop 
(Regulation  19th  September,  1809,  Art.  32).  By  the  Statute  of  4th  September,  1821,  however,  it  is 
directed  that  after  consulting  the  diocesan  bishop,  lie  shall  be  nominated  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Principal  and  the  advice  of  the  Rector  and  shall  be  charged  with  instructing  the  pupils  in  religion,  with 
celebrating  the  divine  office  in  the  college  chapel,  and  with  preparing  pupils  for  their  confirmation  and 
first  Communion  (Arts.  18-24).  By  a  circular,  dated  12th  November,  1835,  Protestant  or  Jewish  clergy 
are  also  empowered  to  give  religious  instruction  to  pupils  of  their  own  faith  ;  they  receive  a  salary  when 
the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  ten. 

The  whole  matter  requires  no  particular  comment,  except  that  the  secondary  education  is  not 
essentially  secular,  hut  neither  is  there  ecclesiastical  control.  The  ecclesiastical  influence  is  not  as  great  as  in 
English  secondary  schools,  where  the  Principal  is  generally  a  clergyman. 

5.  Lyceum-Professors. — By  the  decree  of  10th  April,  1852,  it  was  necessary  that  a  professor  should 
be  an  ajreye  by  public  examination  (Art.  6),  and  by  the  decree  of  28th  March,  1866,  the  professors 
(professeurs  titulaires)  of  "special  secondary  teaching  "  in  lyceums  are  to  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
'■'■  agregis"  of  special  or  ordinary  secondary  teaching.  The  titular  professors,  the  divisional  professors 
(professeurs  divisionaires )  the  "  charges  de  cours,"  and  the  elementary  masters  connected  with  lyceums 
devoted  to  secondary-classic  teaching,  could  be  required  moreover  to  take  part  in  the  special  teaching,  so 
far  as  the  number  of  hours  of  service  which  the  regulations  require  of  them  indicate  (Arts.  3,  5).  Agre'ge's 
employed  in  the  lyceums  have  the  provisory  title  of  professor,  but  no  one  can  be  nominated  a  titular 
professor  before  he  is  25  years  of  age  and  can  shew  five  years  of  service  in  the  public  teaching  (decree  of 
26th  November,  1875,  Art.  1). 

6.  Teachers  of  Drawing. — Teachers  of  drawing  are  nominated  by  the  Minister  from  the  lyceums 
and  colleges.  They  are  not  to  be  styled  titular  professor  unless  they  have  the  ''brevet  sup&ieur."  In  the 
absence  of  candidates  provided  with  one  or  the  other  "brevet,"  non-diplomaed  teachers  may  be  a  "charg^ 
de  cours "  with  the  provisory  title.  This  can,  however,  only  be  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Minister  of 
Arts  (Art  1). 

In  regard  to  the  teaching  of  gymnastics,  it  may  be  said  that  the  order  of  13th  September,  1882, 
requires  that  no  one  shall  be  nominated  professor  of  gymnastics  in  the  lyceums  unless  he  has  the  "  certificdt 
((aptitude"  instituted  by  the  decree  of  the  3rd  February,  1869,  and  unless  he  gives  at  least  twelve  hours 
of  lessons  per  week. 

7.  Charges  de  cours. — The  functions  of  the  "  charges  de  cours  "  are  similar  to  those  of  the  titular 
professor.  By  Art.  1  of  the  decree  of  21  February,  1897,  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  discipline  and 
privileges  as  titular  professors  after  five  years  of  service,  whether  they  are  still  Charge's  de  cours,  or  are 
college  masters. 

8.  Pursers  (Economes). — The  regulation  for  the  economic  service  of  lyceums  is  dated  30th  March, 
186.3.  The  purser  is  charged,  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Principal,  with  the  whole  of  the 
details  of  the  internal  service.     With  the  consent  of  the  Principal,  he  selects  the  domestics,  supervises  them 

and 


'  The  order  of  21  prairial  an  II,  Arts.  13-16,  18-20  indicate  the  duties  of  the  proctora. 
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and  with  a  view  to  maintaining  the  health  of  the  school  assures  himself  that  cleanliness  reigns  in  all  parts  of 
the  house.  He  attends  to  the  receipt  of  all  kinds  of  furniture,  and  to  the  daily  delivery  of  meat  and  bread. 
He  mikes  all  purchases,  prepares  the  statements  of  accounts  and  of  the  conditions  of  purchases.  He  directs 
the  entire  work  of  the  bureau,  checks  the  cash  every  evening,  and  holds  himself  personally  responsible  for 
the  book  of  daily  consumption,  and  the  book  of  entry  and  dispatch  of  commodities  and  merchandise. 
Further,  he  is  charged  with  the  outgoing  corre.spoudence  of  his  department  (Art.  1).  The  detailed 
instructions  relating  to  the  economic  service  of  lyceums  bear  the  date  9th  April,  1863. 

The  purser  may  be  assisted  by  one  or  two  clerks  (commis  d'e'conomal).  These,  under  his  authority, 
take  part  in  the  internal  supervision,  correspondence,  etc.,  books,  accounts,  in  a  manner  approved  by  the 
Principal.  (See  order  of  30th  March,  1863,  Arts.  2-5,  7).  In  order  to  be  a  correspondence  clerk  in  a 
lyceumi  (commis  aux  ccritures)  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the  law  of  7th  July,  1890,  (1)  to  have  obtained 
the  diploma  of  " bachelier  es  lettres"  or  " bachelier  es  sciences,"  or  to  have  the  diploma  of  a  special  secondary 
teacher  ;  (2)  to  have  been  assigned  by  the  Minister  for  a  year  at  least  to  the  work  of  correspondence  clerk 
as  deputy,  (3)  to  have  passed  a  qualifying  examination.^     (Art.  1) 

The  deputy  correspondence  clerk  must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  must  have  satisfied  the 
prescription  as  to  military  service  (Art.  2). 

The  duration  of  deputy  service  is  one  year,  but  may,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  rector,  be 
extended  to  two  years  in  favour  of  the  clerk  who,  having  failed  in  his  examination,  has  nevertheless  given 
evidence  of  aptitude  and  knowledge  (Art.  3). 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter,  the  rector  transmits  to  the  Minister  a  certified  statement  by  the  purser, 
vised  by  the  Principal,  declaring  their  opinion  as  to  the  aptitude  and  progress  of  the  deputy  corresponding 
clerks  (Art.  4). 

9.  Masters  {Repeliteursf. — By  the  decree  of  28th  August,  1891,  masters  possessing  the  ministerial 
nomination  are  members  of  the  teaching  public,  and  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  attached  to  that  position 
(Art.  1). 

They  take  part  in  the  education  and  teaching  of  the  lyceums  and  colleges,  and  are  charged  with  the 
supervision  and  maintenance  of  discipline.  In  the  classrooms  they  direct  the  work  of  the  pupils  ;  assure 
themselves  as  to  the  proper  discharge  by  the  students  of  their  various  tasks,  and  regularly  transmit  to  the 
proctor,  or  to  the  principal  and  the  professors  their  notes  on  these  various  matters.  To  them  may  bo 
assigned,  under  indications  from  and  general  control  by  the  professors,  the  duty  of  giving  .special  lectures 
to  certain  pupils.  They  participate  in  the  supervision  of  various  courses,  and  wherever  deemed  necessary 
(Art.  2.) 

In  the  lyceums  the  titular  masters  {repetiteurs  tilulaires)  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  divisional  {repeliteurs 
divisionnaires)  and  general  {repetiteurs  r/e'n^raux).  Those  who  belong  to  the  first  class  receive  the  title  of 
head  master  {rifpetileur  principal)  (Art.  3). 

The  principal  (prnviseur)  or  head  (principal),  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  academy-inspector, 
divides  the  various  duties  among  the  masters.  All  demands  are  forwarded  by  the  chief  of  the  establishment 
to  the  rector,  who  takes  action  thereon  as  necessary  (Art.  4). 

The  duties  of  the  masters  of  the  lyceum  are  so  regulated  that  each  may  have  during  the  class  days  : 

(i)  Excluding  duties  concerning  the  dormitory  and  the  first  morning  study,  a  maximum  of  six  hours' 

service. 
(ii)  In  those  cases  where  they  are  free  from  dormitory  duty,  six  hours  of  service  at  least,  and  six  hours 

of  liberty,  from  the  rising  to  the  retiring  of  the  pupils, 
(iii)  In  both  cases,  at  least  three  consecutive  hours  of  liberty. 

The  hours  of  service  rendered  by  masters  in  the  various  studies  are  expected  to  be  wholly  devoted 
to  the  pupils  placed  under  their  particular  charge,  that  is,  in  the  way  of  controlling  and  directing  their 
work,  dictating  or  correcting  texts,  notes,  reports,  quarterly  and  bi-quarterly  bulletin.s,  etc.  (Art.  5). 

In  the  "  internals  "*  of  the  lyceums,  where  they  have  not  the  privilege  of  general  leave,  the  masters 
shall  have,  once  a  fortnight,  an  entire  day's  leave,  viz.,  from  the  time  of  rising  to  that  of  the  retiring  of  the 
pupils. 

Five  hours'  liberty  shall  be  granted  to  the  masters  on  the  days  when  there  are  neither  lessons  nor 
promenades. 

The  masters  shall  be  granted  at  least  thirty  days'  leave  during  the  principal  vacations. 

In  the  case  of  lyceums  for  day  scholars,  .service  will  be  assured  on  Sundays  or  leave  days,  and  during 
the  periods  of  vacation  by  at  least  one  master  (Art.  6). 

The  service  of  a  master  may  be  extended  on  a  week-day  beyond  the  maximum,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  there  shall  be  an  equivalent  diminution  of  service  on  one  of  the  following  davs  as  compensation 
(Art.  7). 

The  prescriptions  of  articles  5,  6,  and  7  may  be  departed  from  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  in 
cases  where  the  exigencies  of  service  absolutely  require  it.  Special  mention  will  be  made  of  the.se  in 
the  weekly  or  bimonthly  bulletin  addressed  to  the  academy-inspector  (Art.  8). 

In  the  colleges,  the  service  is  so  regulated  that  each  master  may  have,  during  the  class-days,  at  least 
four  hours  of  liberty,  of  which  two  hours  shall  be  consecutive. 

He  is  granted,  on  a  Sunday  or  a  Thursday,  a  half-day's  leave  twice  a  month  ;  and  four  hours,  when 
possible  consecutively,  on  other  Sundays  and  holidays. 

10.  Appointment  of  Masters. — The  masters  are  either  titular  or  assistant  [repetiteurs  titulaires  ou 
stagiaires).  The  former  are  nominated  by  the  Minister  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Rector,  after 
passing  through  a  stage  hereinafter  referred  to.  The  latter  are  appointed,  and  removed  by  the  Rector,  the 
matter,  however,  being  always  reported  at  once  to  the  Minister  (Art.  10). 

Either 

'  The  office  so  named  hardly  conveys  the  right  impression,  as  correspondence  clerk  is  often  used  with  us  to  indicate 
a  very  iaftrior  otfice,  i.e.,  a  mere  writing  clerk. 

'  According  to  annexure,  number  1  of  the  decree  of  March,  186."}. 

'  A  r6pi5titeur  is  a  sort  of  assistant  professor  or  tutor.     '  Master  '  does  not  quite  express  his  oflBca. 

*  The  residential  quarters  for  the  pupils. 
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Either  in  the  case  of  the  lyceums  or  communal  colleges,  both  must  be  either  born  or  else  naturalised 
Frenchmen,  of  at  least  18  years  of  age,  and  possessing  the  diploma  of  "  hachelier."  The  titular  masters 
must,  in  addition,  have  passed  at  least  one  year  as  assistants.  This  stage,  however,  is  not  required  of 
candidates  who  are  "licentiates"  {licencies),  or  who  possess  secondary  the  teacher's  certificate." 

The  masters  for  the  lyceums  are  selected  either  from  among  tlie  "  licenci^a  "  or  "  assimile's,"  or  from 
among  the  titular  masters  of  the  colleges.  A  licentiate  called  to  act  as  master  in  a  lyceum  only  becomes 
titular  after  a  three  months'  probation,  either  in  the  lyceum  itself  or  otherwise  in  a  department  of  public 
instruction  of  a  similar  character  ;  and  during  his   probation  liis   salary  is  that  of  the  lowest  class. 

The  office  of  "assistant"  (stagialre)  ceases  at  the  end  of  the  probationary  stage,  unless  he  is  proposed 
as  Master,  or  as  titular  officer,  or  for  a  fresh  probation,  viz.,  of  a  year  in  the  colleges  or  three  months  in  the 
lyceums  (Art.  11). 

A  divisional  master  is  specially  attached  to  each  "  division,"  the  number  in  a  division  being  deter- 
mined by  the  Minister  on  the  reconmiendation  of  the  Rector.  Generally  there  are  between  thirty  and 
thirty-five  pupils  in  a  division  (Art.  13). 

In  the  lyceums  of  towns  which  have  no  "facultc'g"  there  are,  above  the  divisional  masters,  general 
masters,  the  number  of  the  latter  being  equal  to  half  the  number  of  the  former.  Masters  assigned  by 
ministerial  decision  to  general  supervision,  or  to  preparatory  work ,  are  not  included  in  the  above-mentioned 
indications  as  to  proportion.  There  is,  further,  in  all  lyceums  having  more  than  400  boarders  a  master  in 
charge  of  che  hospital  service. 

In  every  lyceum  one  of  the  masters  may  be  employed  in  correspondence  of  an  administrative  or  other 
character,  and  may  also  be  occupied  at  other  service  ;  and  in  lyceums  with  more  than  600  pupils  two 
masters  may  be  so  occupied.  During  vacation  the  masters  actively  engaged  must,  according  to  the  need  of 
the  case,  attend  to  ull  correspondence  which  does  not  belong  merely  to  the  general  management ;  and  in 
any  case  of  necessity  a  general  master  discharges  the  functions  of  a  divisional  master  (Art.  14). 

Passing  over  a  number  of  provisions  in  regard  to  general  discipline,  and  in  regard  to  the  functions 
of  the  masters,  it  is  prescribed  in  Art.  26  that  the  masters  shall  have  the  use  of  the  lyceum  library,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  principal  or  proctor,  and  that  a  conveniently-furnished  room,  properly  lighted  and 
heated,  shall  be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  their  work  in  common.  Moreover,  wherever  the  arrangement  of 
the  buildings  admits  of  it,  every  master  lodging  in  a  lyceum  or  college  has  a  right  to  a  special  room,  not- 
withstanding that  he  may  sleep  in  the  dormitory,  and  the  attendance  for  this  room  is  to  be  charged  against 
the  establishment,  and  is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  purser  in  the  lyceums  and  under  that  of  the 
principals  in  the  colleges.  The  masters  take  their  meals  in  a  room  distinct  from  the  pupils  in  the  refectory  ; 
or,  if  that  be  not  possible,  at  a  table  of  their  own  (Art.  26). 

The  masters,  unless  relieved  therefrom  by  the  Hector,  must  attend  regularly  the  courses  and  lectures 
organised  for  the  higher  grades  (Art.  27). 

Titular  masters  can  be  removed  only  by  the  Minister,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Rector  :  and, 
■when  transferred  to  another  locality,  their  "  dossier  "  should  be  addressed  to  the  Rector  of  the  academy  to 
which  they  are  called  (Art.  28). 

11.  Discipliiiary  Regulations. — The  disciplinary  penalties  to  which  masters  may  be  subjected  are  : — 

(1)  Warning  ;  (2)  Reprimand  ;  (3)  Degradation  of  office  (general  master  to  divisional  master) ;  (4) 
Degradation  of  class ;  (5)  Removal  to  a  lower  service  ;  (6)  Suspension  from  office,  with  total  or 
partial  suspension  of  salary;  (7)  Revocation  of  office;  (8);  Suspension  from  office  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  five  years  ;  (9)  Absolute  interdiction — that  is,  annihilation  of  office  (Art.  29). 

The  tvarniny  is  given  by  the  academy-inspector,  the  reprimand  inflicted  by  the  Rector,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  principal  or  of  the  head-master  and  the  academy-inspector.  Degradation  from  the 
office  of  general  master  to  that  of  divisional  master  is  pronounced  by  a  rectorial  decision,  ujjon  the  advice 
of  a  meeting  of  local  academy-inspectors  ;  and  in  certain  cases  this  action  may  be  taken  by  the  Rector  him- 
self. Degradation  of  class,  change  to  a  lower  service,  and  suspension  fi-om  service  are  pronounced  by  the 
Minister,  on  the  advice  of  the  Rector.  Revocation  of  office  depends  on  Ministerial  action  taken  on  the 
advice  of  the  committee  of  secondary-teachers.  The  long-period  suspension  and  the  absolute  interdiction 
may  be  pronounced  only  by  the  Academic  Council  under  conditions  determined  by  the  law  of  27th  February, 
1880  (Art.  30). 

Masters,  however,  must  at  all  times  be  heard  in  their  defence,  and  their  written  explanations  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  competent  authority  before  any  disciplinary  measures  are  taken  against  them  (Art.  31 ). 

And,  in  very  grave  cases,  the  Principal  or  Head-master  may  instantly  suspend  a  master,  and,  if 
necessary,  may  require  him  to  leave  the  establishment ;  but  in  such  cases  the  matter  must  be  at  once  referred 
to  the  Rector.  The  master  so  suspended  receives  salai-y  until  the  decision  of  the  competent  authority 
(Art.  32). 

12.  Heads  and  Governors  of  Colleges. — By  the  Decree  of  17th  March,  1878  (Art.  31,  Sec.  3),  the 
Heads  and  Governors  of  Colleges  (principaux  et  Regents)  must  have  the  grade  of  "  hachelier  "  in  the  "  FacuUe 
des  Lettres  "  or  the  "  Facultc  des  Sciences,"  according  as  they  are  to  teach  anguages  or  mathematics  ;  and, 
by  the  Decree  of  r2th  January,  1867,  the  Regents  of  Colleges  shall  bear  the  title  of  Professor.  By  the 
decree  of  27th  June,  1892  (Art.  1),  the  Professors  of  Communal  Boys'  Colleges  are  divided  into  three  orders. 
No  person  can  become  a  professor  of  the  first  order  unless  he  possesses  the  "  aggregation  "  of  secondary 
teaching,  or  the  "  licence  cs  lettres  "  or  the  "  licence  es  sciences,"  or  unless  he  has  the  "  certificat  d'aptitude  " 
for  secondary  education,  or  the  "  brevet  de  Cluny  "  (Art.  2). 

In  order  to  be  a  professor  of  the  second  order  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  "  haccalaurdat "  or  the 
"  brevet  de  capacite"  in  special  teaching,  obtained  prior  to  1st  January,  1887.  To  be  a  teacher  of  the  third 
order  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  "  brevet  supcrieur  "  and  the  "  certificat  d'aptitude  pedagogique  "  (Art.  2). 

A  number  of  college-teachers  in  each  of  these  orders  is  determined  in  each  college  by  the  number  of 
"  Chairs"  (chaires)  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  order,  provided  for  in  the  creation  of  the  establishment  (Art.  3). 

Slight  modification  has  been  made  by  the  Decree  of  14th  May,  1897  (Arts.  1  and  2),  to  which 
reference  need  not  be  made,  as  the  aim  here  is  to  give  a  general  idea  only. 

13. 
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13.  Physician,  Surgeon,  and  Pharmacist. — By  the  Regulation  of  19th  Septeinber,  1809,  and  the  Order 
of  30th  December,  1831,  the  physician,  surgeon,  and  pharmacist  arc  chosen  by  the  Principal,  and  their 
remuneration  determined  by  the  Academic  Council  upon  tho  recommendation  of  the  Principal.  The  Prin- 
cipals of  the  Colleges  present  the  nominations  of  the  physicians,  etc.,  for  the  approval  of  the  Minister. 

14.  Inferior  Offices. — By  the  Order  of  30Lh  April,  1894  (Art.  1),  the  boys  who  assist  in  the  lyceums, 
or  the  laboratories  therein,  receive  the  title  "aide  (le  jiliysique,"  which  is  conferred  by  the  Rector,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  the  advice  of  the  Professors  of  Physics  in  the  establishment.  They 
pass  from  one  class  to  the  other  with,  at  least,  five  years'  service,  and,  after  ton  years'  service  in  the  highest 
class,  receive  annual  gratuities  for  seniority  of  service.     Their  annual  payment  is  as  follows  : — 


Lyceum. 


3rd  Class. 


Lyceums  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Seine-et-  )  Externes  ... 
Oise.  /  Internes  . . , 

Lyceums  of  other  departments   ... 


£ 
40 
24 
16 


The  gratuities  referred  to  are  fixed  at.£S  per  year  in  the  first  two  cases,  and  at  £4  a  year  in  the  last. 

15.  Professional  Obligations  of  the  Secondary  leaching  Staff. — In  order  that  secondary  teaching 
may  have  a  high  value,  it  is  important  that  oaoh  n)aster  or  ])rofessor  should  be  thoroughly  educated  in  his 
subject,  and  should  keep  au  courant  with  all  its  developments.  This  can  be  done  only  by  maintaining  a 
studious  life,  and  by  coming  into  intellectual  and  general  touch  with  colleagues  in  other  departments.  To 
avoid  the  narrowing  efiect  of  extreme  specialism  is  of  great  importance.  It  is,  for  this  reason,  necessary  to 
have  some  contact  with  other  branches  of  learning.  Purther,  it  may  be  remarked  that  both  efficient  study 
and  elticient  teaching  require  that  the  mind  be  maintained  comparatively  fresh. 

In  all  countries  where  teaching  is  really  excellent,  attention  is  paid  to  such  matters  as  have  been 
just  mentioned  ;  and  in  comparing  the  education  provided  by  different  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  whether  their  general  conditions  require  teachers  to  devote  practically  the  whole  of  the  time 
to  teaching  all  sorts  of  subjects,  or  whether  thny  limit  their  teaching  to  cognate  groupp,  and  afford  abundant 
opportunity  for  that  extended  culture  and  continued  research  without  which  a  broad  outlook  and  an 
inspiring  interest  in  the  trend  of  the  world's  development  are  impossible. 

The  progress  of  human  knowledge  demands  considerable  devotion  in  the  way  of  continual  publication 
of  improved  treatises  from  the  various  academic  sul)jects  that  command  the  attention  of  students.  The 
proper  persons  to  discharge  this  oflice  are  teachers  engaged  in  higher  secondary  teaching,  or  in  University 
teaching,  from  which  it  is  obvious  that  education  can  only  reach  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  where  a  staff" 
has  considerable  leisure  for  its  own  development.  This  is  a  truth  vividly  realised  in  the  more  intense 
centres  of  civilisation. 

The  professional  obligations  of  the  secondary  teaching  staff' of  Prance  will  throw  some  light  upon  the 
possibility  of  fulfilling  the  above  requirements.  Those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  higher  French  literature, 
either  of  a  general  or  of  a  specially  scientific  character,  will  appreciate  how  far  their  regime  is  responsible 
for  the  merit  and  brilliancy  by  which  their  work  is  distinguish*: d. 

By  Article  1,  of  25th  August,  1892,  the  weekly  service  of  the  Professors  in  the  national  Lyceums  in 
the  deparlemciits  of  tho  Seine  and  Seine-et-Oise,  and  also  of  the  other  deparlements,  is  as  follows  : — 


Professor. 


Maximum  Service — Hours  per  week. 


Department  Seine,  etc.       Other  Departments, 


Special  Mathematics 

Rhetoric  Preparatory  course  for  the  ccole  normale  suji^rieure 

and  the  faculte  des  lettres. 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  History 
Mathematics,  First  Chair — 

Cenfride,  Saint  Cyr  ... 

Navale,  last  year 

Eldmentaries  ... 

First  Modern  (Science) 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  First  Chair 

Do  do         Second  Chair    ... 

Natural  History    ... 
Mathematics,  Second  Chair 
Literature  (Second  and  Third)    ... 
Grammar   ... 
Modern  Languages 
Literature  (Modern) 
Science  (Modern)  .. . 

Elementary  Classes  (7th  and  8th) 


Hours. 
10  +  2  supplemen- 
tary. 
Special  Regulation. 

12 


12 


12 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 


Hours. 

12 


14 


14 


14 

15 
15 
15 
16 
16 
16 
16 


As  for  the  Science  Professors  in  the 

Classic  Division. 

19  20 
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The  maximum  service  above  indicated  is  reduced  by  an  hour  in  the  case  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  and 
Natural  History  wherever  the  professor  has  the  re«;pon8ibility  of  maintaining  a  cabinet  of  material.  The 
maximum  service  of  professors  in  the  classical  division  is  also  reduced  by  an  hour  in  the  case  of  those  who, 
independently  of  their  work  in  that  division,  are  charged  with  the  whole  of  the  teaching  in  French,  in  a 
class  in  the  modern  division  (Art.  1). 

Professors  of  the  elementary  classes  possessing  a  "  certijicat  d'aptitude  "  for  the  teaching  of  a  modern 
language  (English  or  German)  in  lyceums,  colleges,  normal  schools,  or  in  primary  superior  schools,  receive 
an  increment  of  £12  a  year  on  the  condition  that  in  the  nineteen  regulation  hours  of  their  teaching  there 
shall  be  four  hours  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  modern  language  mentioned  on  the  syllabus  (Art.  2). 

The  maximum  service  of  the  "  charges  de  cours  "  who  have  not  attained  50  years  of  age  is  one  hour 
more  than  that  of  titular  professors  teaching  the  same  subjects.  From  50  years  onward  the  maximum 
service  is  equal  in  both  cases  (Art.  3). 

Every  professor  or  "charge's  de  cours"  may  be  required  to  give  two  supplementary  hours  of  service 
beyond  his  maximum  service,  unless  prevented  by  considerations  of  health.  For  this  there  is  a  special 
remuneration  determined  by  the  regulations. 

Titular  professors  and  "  charge's  de  cours"  of  drawing  are  required  to  give  a  maximum  of  sixteen 
hours'  lessons  per  week  (decree  of  16th  September,  1880). 

The  teachers  of  gymnastics  are  also  required  to  give  sixteen  hours'  instruction  per  week  (order  of 
13th  December,  1882). 

The  above  Avill  give  some  idea  of  the  staffing  of  the  national  lyceums  and  colleges,  and,  incidentally, 
of  the  educational  qualifications  of  the  staff'.  To  obtain  a  more  comprehensive  conception  of  the  real 
character  of  these  institutions,  it  is  essential  that  the  nature  of  the  professional  education  of  the  secondary 
teacher  be  exhibited.     This  will  be  referred  to  in  the  chapter  immediately  following. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  qualifications,  both  of  the  teaching  and  administrative 
sides,  are  excellent,  and  ensure  good  results  generally. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  France. 

Professional  Education  op  the  Teaching  Staff,  etc. 

[g.  h.  knibbs.] 


1.  Introduction. — Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  importance  of  the  thorough  education  of 
teachers,  and  in  the  preceding  chapter  a  general  idea  of  the  professional  qualifications  has  been  incidentally 
disclo.sed.  The  present  chapter  gives  a  much  fuller  outline  of  their  education,  and  their  preparation  for 
the  office  of  secondary  teacher.  As  already  noticed,  teachers  of  secondary  schools  can  qualify  in  various 
ways,  that  is,  by  following  certain  educational  paths,  one  of  which  is  the  higher  normal  school,  to  which 
reference  will  first  of  all  be  made. 

In  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  education  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  France,  it 
is  well  to  remember  again  the  excellence  of  the  preparation  of  the  teachers  of  their  ordinary  primary 
schools.     In  Chapter  XXXV  of  the  Interim  Report  it  was  shewn  that  the  curriculum  of  the  course 

hrough  which  they  passed  in  their  professional  education  was  of  a  higlf  order.  It  ought  to  be  here 
remarked  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the  elementary  classes  in  the  Secondary  Schools  are  taught  by  persons 
possessing  still  higher  qualifications,  and  generally  better  educated. 

It  is  also  important,  if  one  desires  to  get  a  correct  impression  of,  and  to  really  understand,  the  state 
nf  education   in   a   country  in  which  all  grades  of   instruction  are  supplied  by  highly  qualified  teachers,  to 

emember  that  the  effect  of  this  is  cumulative.  A  well-informed  public  not  only  ensures  the  disappearance 
of  half-f|ualified  instructors,  and  a  adetpate  appreciation  of  thoroughness  in  all  grades  of  education,  it 
also  affords  greater  security  against  a  too  ready  acceptance  of  incompetents  for  those  high  offices  upon 
which  the  greater  affairs  of  a  country  so  nmch  depend.  It  does  this  by  ensuring  that  their  judges  of 
persons  aspiring  to  high  office  are  truly  qualified  to  judge,  and  by  intensifying  the  popular  respect  for 
education.  These  are  a  sine  r:v,a  non  for  every  country  that  expects  to  hold  its  own  in  the  industrial  and 
X)mmercial  competition  whici.  is  characteristic  of  advanced  civilisation,  and  react  not  only  upon  general, 
but  also  upon  educational  appointments. 

2.  Higher  Normal  School. — A?  early  as  1808,  by  the  decree  of  17th  March  in  that  year,  it  was 
leclared  that  there  should  be  a  norma"  residential  school  (pensionnat  normal)  designed  to  accommodate 
300  students  who  wished  to  be  trained  in  the  art  of  teaching  literature  and  science  (Art.  10)  ;^  and  in  the 

rdinance  of  .6th  Depember,    1M5   (Art.    I,   sec.    g),   the  title  "Higher  Normal  School "  fJcofe  normafe 

superieure) 
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superieure)  was  conferred.  By  Art.  1  of  the  decree  of  4th  August,  1848,  the  maintenance  of  all  pupils 
admitted  to  this  school  was  undertaken  wholly  by  the  State.  Regulations  as  to  admission,  administration, 
and  discipline  were  framed,  and  bear  the  date  7th  December,  1850.  These  are  not  especially  important, 
and  will  not  be  referred  to  in  detail. 

By  the  decree  of  10th  April,  1852  (Art.  5,  sec.  1)  the  Hcole  normale  superieure  was  to  prepare  for 
the  degree  of  licencie  es  lettres,  that  of  licencie  es  sciences,  and  for  exercise  in  better  ^teaching  methods,  and 
school  discipline.  By  the  regulations  of  the  15th  September  in  the  same  year,  the  Ecole  was  divided  into 
two  sections,  viz.,  that  of  literature  and  that  of  science  (Art.  1),  the  course  of  study  in  each  lasting  three 
years  (Art.  2),  the  sections  being  distinct  from  the  first  year,  excepting  that  certain  elements  were  common 
(Art.  3).  During  the  whole  duration  of  the  course,  the  aim  of  each  section  was  not  merely  to  give  exact 
and  excellent  instruction,  but  to  confer  every  qualification  necessary  for  a  teacher,  and  during  the  final 
year  this  point  of  view  absolutely  dominates  the  whole  of  the  exercises  (Art.  4).  An  order  of  26th  June, 
1872,  dealt  with  examination  inatters  not  of  special  importance  to  us  at  present,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  regulations  of  23rd  November,  1875. 

The  order  defining  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  the  literature  section  of  the  Ecole  normal 
superieure  bears  the  date  26th  December,  1885.     The  applicants  have  to  pass  an  examination  involving — 

(i)  A  dissertation  on  philosophy  (in  French), 
(ii)  A  Latin  composition, 
(iii)  An  essay  in  French, 
(iv)  A  Latin  translation. 

(v)  A  Greek  theme, 
(vi)  A  composition  on  history. 

In  the  order  of  17th  January,    1896,  the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  science  section  of  the  Ecole 
nor7nale  superieure  must  be  of  the  degree  of  "  bachelier"  of  secondary  classic  education  or  secondary  modern 
education  (Art.  1),  the  tests  being  divided  into  those  of  the  first  or  second  degree  (Art.  2). 
The  tests  of  the  first  degree  consist  of — 

(i)  A  mathematical  composition, 
(ii)  One  in  physics, 
(iii)  A  French  dissertation. 

The  time  allotted  being  six  hours  for  each  of  these  (Art.  4). 

The  tests  of  the  second  degree  consist  of — 

(i)  An  examination  in  mathematics, 
(ii)  One  in  physics, 
(iii)  One  in  chemistry, 
(iv)  An  examination  in  applied  mathematics,  in  the  limits  of  the  branches  studied  in  the  special 

mathematics, 
(v)  Two  exercises  in  translation,  viz.,  any  two  of  three  passages  submitted,  one  in  each  of  the 
languages,  Latin,  German,  English. 

Four  hours  are  allowed  for  the  applied  mathematics,  and  also  for  the  two  translations. 
The  relative  value  of  the  different  subjects  is  as  follows  : — 

Tests  of  first  degree — 

Mathematics  10,  physics  7,  French  3. 

Tests  of  second  degree- 
Mathematics  40,  physics  20,  chemistry  12. 
Applied  mathematics  5,  translation  4. 

Some  conception  of  the  grade  of  teaching  will  be  had  by  referring  to  the  succeeding  chapter  in 
which  the  curricula  are  given  for  the  lyceums  and  colleges. 

3.  "  Agregations  "  and  "  Certificats  d' aptitude." — The  examinations  which  admit  to  "  Agr^gation," 
that  is  to  fellowship  (in  teaching,  or  to  a  species  of  professorship)  are  of  special  kinds.  The  general  idea  of 
secondary  teaching,  it  ought  to  be  explained,  is  to  teach  within  a  limited  field  in  which  one  is  eminently 
well  informed,  and  not  to  attempt  to  teach  subjects  touching  the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge.  The 
good  sense  of  such  a  method  is  obvious. 

Examinations  for  "agrdgation"  (Concours  d'  agregation)  are  fixed  by  the  Minister  (according  to  the 
Statute,  etc.  of  29th  July,  1885,  Cap.  1,  Art.  1)  six  months  in  advance,  the  examiners  (judges)  being 
three  or  more  (Art.  2).  The  candidates  presenting  themselves  must  have  previously  qualified  as  follows — 
(Art.  3),  viz  : — 

For  Agregation  in — 

(a)  Philosophy.  (1)  Licence  es  lettres;  (2)  baccalaure'at  of  secondary  classic  teaching;  lettres- 
mathcmatiques,  or  a  certificate  stating  that  they  have  followed  at  least  one  of  the  three  series 
(theory  and  practice)  in  the  preparatory  course  for  the  certificate  in  the  study  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history,  and  have  passed  the  corresponding  part  of  the  examination. 
(Order  of  31st  July,  1896.) 

(i)  Literature.     Licence  es  lettres. 

(«)  History  and  Geography.  (1)  Licence  cs  lettres;  (2)  diploma  in  higher  studies  in  history  and 
geography,  or  in  default  either  the  diploma  as  archivist  in  palaeography,  or  in  the  school  of 
advanced  studies  {ecole  des  hatUea  etudes)  in  the  section  of  history  and  philology.  (Order  of  28th 
July,  1894.) 

{d)  Grammar.     Licence  es  lettres. 

(e)  Modern  Languages.     Licence  es  lettres  or  certifioat  (^aptitude  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages. 
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Order  of  Sciences.  — For  the  agr^gation  in  Science,  the  diploma  of  licencid  es  science  with  mention 
of  the  following  certificates  is  required  as  follows  : — 

(/)  Mathematical  Sciences. — (1)  Differential  and  integral  calculus;  (2)  rational  mechanics;  (3)  any 

other  certificate  in  the  list  of  mathematical  sciences,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate  ;  (4)  general 

physics, 
(y)  Physical  Science. — (1)  General  physics;    (2)  general  chemistry;    (3)  mineralogy,   or  any  other 

certificate  in  the  order  of  mathematical,  physical,  or  natural  science  ;  (4)  rational  mechanics. 
(A)   Natural   History. — (1)    Zoology;    (2)    botany;    (3)    geology;    (4)    general   physics,   or   general 

chemistry. 

The  diplomas  of  licence  es  sciences  under  the  earlier  regime  are  admitted  as  equivalent  to  certificates 
in  the  following  : — 

(i)  Mathematical  Science. — Differential  and  integral  calculus,  rational  mechanics,  astronomy, 
(ii)  Physical  Science. — General  physics,  general  chemistry,  mineralogy. 
(iii)  Natural  History. — Zoology,  Botany,  Geology  (see  order  of  16th  August,  1899). 

Some  of  the  provisions  are  modified  in  the  case  of  doctors  of  physical  science,  natural  history,  and 
medicine,  by  the  statute  of  29th  July,  1885,  and  order  of  22nd  December,  1864,  which  need  not  be  referred 
to  in  detail,  the  principle  adopted  being  that  equivalence  of  proof  of  qualification  is  all  that  is  required. 

For  the  certificat  cTaptitude  in  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  the  diploma  of  bachelier,  or  a 
foreign  diploma  recognised  as  equivalent  is  required,  or  the  literary  certificat  d'aptitude  for  special  secondary 
teaching,  or  the  certificat  d'aptitude  or  teachership  for  elementary  teaching,  or  teachership  in  the  ecoles 
normales  (order  of  24th  December,  1887).  The  above  is  for  men.  For  women,  the  brevet  de  capacite 
sup(h-ieur  of  primary  teaching,  or  the  final  diploma  in  secondary  course  for  young  ladies  {etudes  secondaires 
des  jeunes  filles)  is  required.     (Order  of  21st  July,  1883). 

4.  Examinations  for  Agrigation  in  the  Lyceums. — In  the  examinations  for  " agrSgation"  in  lyceuma 
there  are  preparatory  and  definitive  tests  (Statute,  29th  July,  1885,  Cap.  Ill,  Art.  6),  the  former  consisting 
of  written  papers,  in  which  four  hours  are  devoted  to  these  and  translations,  and  seven  hours  to  other 
papers.  The  definitive  part  of  the  examination  consists  of  explanations  of  passages,  etc.,  in  lessons,  and 
practical  tests,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  being  allowed  for  preparation,  but  without  recourse  to  any  aids.  The 
oral  examination  is  public. 

In  the  "agrSgation"  in  philosophy  (Order,  31st  July,  1896),  the  preparatory  test  consists  of — 

(a)  Two    dissertations    on    dogmatic    philosophy,    touching    psychology,    logic,    ethics,    education, 

metaphysics, 
(6)  One  dissertation  on  the  history  of  philosophy. 

(After  passing  this  the  candidate  is  entered  on  the  list  of  admissibility  to  the  1st  degree), 
(c)  After  twenty-four  hours'  preparation,  a  lesson  of  one  hour  or  more  upon  a  subject  in  the  history  of 

philosophy  or  in  critical  philosophy. 
{d)  In  the  definitive  test,  the  candidates,  after  twenty  minutes'  preparation,  explain  and  comment 
,  for  a  half-hour  or  more  upon — 

(i)  A  text  in  Greek  philosophy. 

(ii)  A  text  in  ancient  or  modern  philosophy,  in  Latin, 
(iii)  A  text  in  modern  philosophy,  in  French, 
(e)  The  candidates,  after  twenty  minutes'  prepara,  tion,  also  give  a  lesson  for  an  hour  or  more  upon  the 
subject  of  philosophy  as  treated  in  the  teaching  programme  of  the  lyceums. 

In  the  "  agrigation  "  in  literature,  the  candidates  are  required  in  the  preparatory  test  to  do  (Order 
of  17th  July,  1897,  Art.  18)— 

(a)  A  paper  in  French. 
(6)  One  in  Latin. 

(c)  One  on  questions  of  grammar. 

(d)  A  Latin  translation. 

(e)  A  paper  on  prosody  and  elementary  metrics. 
(/)  A  Greek  paper. 

In  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  definitive  test,  which  consists  of  five  different  parts,  the 
candidates  explain  and  translate — 

(g)  A  Greek  extract ; 
(/*)  A  Latin  extract ; 

each  of  medium  difficulty.      The  candidates  are  allowed  fifteen  minutes'  preparation,  without  books  or 
notes,  and  the  examination  on  each  lasts  a  half-hour.     (Art.  19.) 

In  the  third  part  of  the  definitive  test,  the  candidate  is  required  to  explain,  and  shew  also  how  he 
would  do  so  in  class,  an  extract  from  a  French  classic,  from  a  list  indicated  some  time  beforehand  by  the 
Minister  and  also  translate  and  explain  some  few  lines  from  an  old  French  author.  The  preparation  and 
length  of  examination  are  as  in  the  preceding  case. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  the  definitive  test,  the  candidate  explains  a  Greek  or  Latin  passage  taken 
from  a  list  of  authors  indicated  some  time  previously  by  the  Minister,  and  makes  literary  and  philological 
comments  thereupon.  For  this  he  has  five  hours'  free  preparation,  and  the  examination  lasts  forty-five 
minutes. 

The  fifth  section  of  the  definitive  test  is  a  lesson  upon  a  subject  in  classic  literature  taken  from  the 
authors  in  the  programme,  each  candidate  having  twenty-four  hours'  free  preparation  therefrom,  and  the 
duration  of  the  examination  being  an  hour  or  more. 

The 
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The  "Agrdgation"  in  Grammar  depends  on  the  Order  of  31st  July,  1896.  In  the  preparatory  test  the 
candidates  do, — 

(a)  A  French  composition. 

(6)  One  or  more  questions  of  Greek  or  Latin  grammar. 

(c)  An  essay  on  one  or  more  questions  of  grammar,  prosody,  and  metrical  French. 

{d)  A  Latin  exercise. 

(e)  A  Greek  exercise. 

(/)  A  Latin  translation. 

The  definitive  test  consists  of  four  parts.  In  the  first  the  candidates  explain  and  translate  a  Greek 
and  a  Latin  test  of  medium  difficulty,  having  twenty  minutes'  preparation  without  books  or  notes  for  the 
two,  and  being  examined  for  twenty  minutes  in  each.     (Art.  23.) 

In  the  second  part,  the  candidates  explain  an  extract  from  a  French  classic,  and  translate  and 
explain  some  lines  from  an  old  French  author,  shewing  how  they  would  explain  in  class.  The  examination 
is  for  a  half  hour  after  fifteen  minutes'  preparation,  without  aid,  of  any  kind.     (Art.  24.) 

For  the  third  part,  the  candidates  explain  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  text  from  ministerially  indicated 
works,  the  explanation  being  followed  by  a  thorough  commentary.  Five  hours'  free  preparation  is  allowed, 
and  the  examination  lasts  about  one  hour. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  test  is  the  giving  by  the  candidate  after  five  hours'  preparation,  a 
lesson  of  a  half  hour  or  more  on  ancient  history. 

The  Agrdgation  in  history  and  geography  is  governed  by  the  Order  of  16th  July,  1897.  The 
examination  is  as  follows  : — 

(a)  An  essay  on  ancient  history; 

(6)  One  on  the  middle  ages; 

(c)  One  on  modern  or  contemporaneous  history; 

{d)  One  on  geography  ; 

the  subjects  being  selected  from  a  programme  fixed  by  ministerial  order. 

This  admits  to  the  first  degree.  Next  follows  an  examination  either  in  historical  or  geographical 
teaching,  the  subjects  being  taken  so  as  to  allow  twenty-four  hours'  preparation.  For  history  the  subjects 
are  in  the  one  period,  that  is,  are  all  from  antiquity,  or  from  the  middle  ages,  or  are  all  modern  ;  and  in 
geography  the  subjects  are  drawn  from  the  physical  side  of  the  subject.  The  candidate  explains  how  he 
would  treat  the  subject  in  class. 

On  passing  this,  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  definitive  proof,  which  consists  of  two  lessons  in 
history  and  one  in  geography. 

The  lessons  in  history  are  selected  from  periods  other  than  those  originally  selected,  and  candidates 
who  have  previously  taken  a  geographical  subject,  give  a  lesson  in  ancient  or  mediaeval  history,  and  one  in 
modern  history ;  twenty-four  hours  being  allowed  for  preparation,  and  the  lesson  lasting  not  more 
than  forty-five  minutes. 

Candidates  who  pass,  if  they  have  the  diploma  of  higher  studies  in  history  and  geogrpahy,  submit 
to  the  President  of  the  examining  board,  the  memoir  which  they  presented  in  order  to  obtain  that  diploma ; 
or  if  they  have  the  diploma  of  archivist  in  palaeography  ;  or  that  of  the  history  and  philology  section  of 

the  Eeole  des  Iiautes  dtudes,  they  submit  the  thesis  presented  at  the  Ecole  des  chartes  or  at  the  Ecole  des  hauies 
etudes,  and  these  are  taken  into  account  on  the  classification  of  the  candidates  proposed  for  the  title  of 
"  agrdgd." 

The  agrdgation  in  mathematical  science  involves  passing  a  preparatory  test  constituted  as  follows  : — 

(a)  A  paper  on  elementary  mathematics. 

(6)  One  on  special  mathematics. 

(c)  One  on  analysis  and  its  geometrical  applications. 

(d)  One  on  rational  mechanics. 

The  definite  proof  comprises — 

(i)  A  lesson  in  elementary  mathematics,  after  three  hours'  preparation,  without  aids, 
(ii)  A  lesson  in  special  mathematics,  after  four  hours'  similar  preparation, 
(iii)  Two  papers,  a  test  in  descriptive  geometry  and  one  in  computation. 

The  conditions  of  agrdgation  in  physical  science  are  fixed  by  the  Order  of  19th  January,  1897,  and 
involves  for  the  preparatory  test,  the  passing  of  : — 

(a)  A  paper  in  physics ; 
(6)  One  in  chemistry  ; 

the  subjects  being  taken  from  the  secondary  classic  or  secondary  modern  programmes. 

(c)  A  paper  on  one  or  more  physical  subjects  previously  notified. 
{d)  A  paper  on  problems  and  applications. 

The  definitive  tests  are — 

(i)  A  lesson  on  a  question  in  physics. 

(ii)  One  upon  a  question  in  chemistry.  One  of  these,  at  the  candidate's  option,  is  preceded  by 
twenty-four  hours'  preparation,  the  other  by  one  of  five  hours'  preparation,  with  closed 
doors,  the  necessary  documents  for  this  last,  however,  being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
candidate. 

(iii)  A  test  in  practical  physics  and  chemistry  (i.e.,  actual  operations).     (Art.  34.) 

The  nature  of  the  examination,  etc.,  for  agrdgation  in  Natural  History  is  fixed  by  the  order  of  18th 
January,  1897.     Four  papers  have  to  be  taken  in  the  preparatory  test,  viz.  : — 

(a)  One  on  zoology  ; 
(6)  A  second  on  botany  ; 
(c)   A  third  on  geology  and  palaeontology  ; 
^  {d)  And  a  fourth  upon  a  question  related  to  the  methods  and  system  of  natural  history  ; 

In 
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In  tho  definitive  test  the  candidates  give  three  lessons,  viz.,  one  on  each  of  the  three  subjects,  (a), 
(6)  or  (c). 

Each  of  these  lasts  one  hour,  one,  given  after  three  hours'  preparation  witliout  aids,  is  at  the  option 
of  the  candidate.    The  other  two  are  given  with  the  aid  of  works  and  diagrams,  of  which  a  list  is  published. 

In  addition,  the  candidates  give  practical  evidence  of  being  able  to  make — 

(1)  Animal  and  vegetable  preparations,  with  the  use  of  the  microscope. 

(2)  Determination  of  samples  in  the  three  kingdoms,  using  such  instruments  and  works  as  the 

jury  (examiners)  deem  necessary. 

The  preparatory  test  for  agr^gation  in  modern  languages  comprises — 

(a)  An  exercise. 

(6)  A  translation. 

(c)   An  essay  in  a  foreign  language. 

{d)  An  essay  in  French. 

One  of  the  essays  must  bear  upon  the  question  of  literature,  the  other  on  the  question  of  language.     The 
candidates,  however,  must  use  neither  dictionaries  nor  lexicons. 

The  definitive  test  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.  : — 

(i)  An  explanation  of  a  passage  from  an  English  or  German  classic,  previously  notified  by  the 

Minister ;  and  an  oral  theme, 
(ii)  Two  lessons,  one  in  French,  the  other  in  the  foreign  language  selected  by  the  candidate.    One 

of  these  is  taken  from  the  authors  in  the  programme,  the  other  is  borrowed  from  literary 

history.     Each  lasts  an  hour,  and  is  preceded  by  a  preparation  of  twenty-four  hours, 
(iii)  The  third  part  is  a  translation  of   a  prose  English  author  for  candidates  for  the  German 

agre'gation,  and  a  prose  German  author  for  the  candidates  for  the  English  agr^gation. 

The  agr^gation  in  Spanish-Italian  or  Italian-Spanish  demands  that  the  candidates  possess  one  of 
the  following  degrees,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Licence  es  lettres. 

(2)  Certificat  d'aptitude  for  the  teaching  of  Spanish  or  Italian  with  the  bacoalaureat  of  secondary 

classic  teaching  (first  part),  or  a  foreign  title  equivalent  to  the  said  baccalaureat. 

The  preparatory  test  comprises  (a)  an  exercise,  (b)  a  translation,  (c)  a  foreign  language,  (d)  an  essay 
in  French  ;  the  conditions  being  the  same  as  in  the  last  case. 

The  conditions  of  the  three  parts  of  the  definitive  test  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding,  Spanish  and 
Italian  being  substituted  for  English  and  German,  and  some  minor  provisions  being  different. 

There  is  also  an  agre'gation  Jor  the  ivholefour,  viz.,  German,  Unglish,  Italian,  Spanish,  which  hardly 
requires  detailed  explanation. 

The  examiners  arrange  the  list  in  the  order  of  merit  of  those  proposed  for  the  title  of  agre'g^,  or  for 
receiving  the  certificat  d'aptitude. 

5.  Examination /or  Certificat  D'aptitude  for  Teaching  in  Elementary  Classes. — The  decree  governing 
the  examination  of  those  who  desire  to  qualify  for  teaching  the  elementary  classes  in  a  secondary  school 
is  dated  31st  July,  1894  {Certificat  d'aptitude  au  professorat  des  classes  ddmentairea  de  I'enseignement 
secondaire). 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  20  years  of  age  at  the  commencement  of  the  examination,  and  possess 
one  of  the  following  titles,  viz.  :—  , 

(1)  Di'ploma,  o{  bachelier. 

(2)  Certificat  d'ajJtitude  for  special  secondary  teaching,  or  the  "  brevet  de  Cluny." 

(3)  Brevet  supcrieur,  with  the  certificat  d'aptitude  for  primary  teaching. 

(4)  Certificat  d'aptitude  (science  or  literature)  for  teaching  in  the  normal  schools  and  the  superior 

primary  schools  (complete  certificate). 

(5)  Diploma  at  completion  of  secondary  studies  for  young  ladies. 

The  examination  is  as  follows  (see  Order  of  1st  August,  1894)  : — 
Written  examination  : — 

(a)    (i)  French  essay  (4  hours), 
(ii)  Dictation. 

(iii)  Various  grammatical  or  literary  questions, 
(iv)  Explanation  of  words  and  ideas, 
(v)  Grammatical  and  logical  analysis, 
(vi)  Families  of  words,  etymologies,  synonyms,  homonyms,  etc. 

(6)  German  (4  hours). 

(i)    Exercise, 
(ii)  Translation. 

(c)  History  and  Geography  (4  hours). 

(i)    A  question  of  history. 

(ii)  A  question  of  geography,  with  sketch. 

(d)  Science  (4  hours). 

(i)    One  or  more  questions  in  arithmetic,  theory,  or  problems,  or  all  together, 
(ii)  One  or  more  questions  upon  the  elements  of  physical  and  natural  science. 

Oral 
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Oral  Eocamination : — 


(a)  Heading  of  a  French  author  of  the  17th,  18th,  or  19th  century.     Explanations  of  text,  ideas, 

words  (test,  20  minutes ;  preparation,  same  time). 
(6)  Practical  exercises  in  language  and  grammar,  as  far  as  possible  on   the  board,  on  a  given 

passage.     Application  of  grammatical  rules,  construction  of  phrase  and  statements,  choice 

and  place  of  words,  value  of  turn,  rational  criticism,  and,  if  needs  be,  correction  of  text 

(preparation  and  examination,  each  20  minutes). 

(c)  Reading  German.     Translation  of  a  passage  read.     Grammatical  question.     Conversation  in 

German  (20  minutes). 

(d)  Lesson  in  history  or  in  geography  (preparation,  40  minutes  ;  test,  20  minutes).    The  geography 

lesson  is  given  with  the  blackboard. 

(e)  A  lesson  either  upon  arithmetic,  physical  science,  or  natural  history,  with  the  objects  (when 

possible)  forming  the  basis  of  the  lesson  (preparation,  30  minutes;  lesson,  15  minutes). 
(/)  Exposition  of  a  psedagogical  question  (preparation  and  examination,  each  15  minutes). 

The  subjects  of  both  written  and  oral  examinations  in  history,  geography,  and  science,  are  borrowed 
from  the  programmes  of  the  elementary  classes,  viz.,  7th  and  8th. 

The  certificat  d' aptitude  Jm-  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  lyceuras  and  colleges  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  first 
degiee,  and  higher  degree.  Candidates  who  obtain  the  Rome  prizi;  (prix  de  Rome)  are  considered  as 
possessing  the  certificat  d'aptitude  of  the  first  degree. 

6.  Science  Qualifications. — Candidates  for  secondary  teaching,  in  which  the  degree  of  licencie  ^8 
sciences  is  required,  must  have  a  diploma  shewing  that  they  Lave  satisfied  their  examiners  in  the  following 
subjects,  viz. : — 

I.  (a)  DiflTerential  and  integral  calculus. 
(6)  Rational  mechanics, 
(c)  Astronomy,  or  one  other  subject  among  the  mathematical  sciences. 

II.  (a)  General  physics. 
(6)  General  chemistry. 

(c)  Mineralogy,  or  one  other  subject  among  the  mathematical   or  physical  sciences,  or  natural 
history. 

Ill  (a)  Zoology. 
(6)  Botany, 
(c)  Geology 

7.  General  remarks. — The  regulations  for  proof  of  their  qualification  shew  intrinsically  how  well 
prepared  are  the  French  secondary  teachers  for  their  professional  ofiices.  They  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  chapter  next  following,  giving  the  curricula  which  are  to  constitute  their  guides  in  the  details  of 
teaching.  The  characteristic  feature  is  that  a  general  education  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
teaching  is  demanded,  and  in  the  special  subjects  of  teaching  the  proof  of  qualification  is  very  thorough. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  there  are  men  of  prodigious  memory,  and  encyclopaedic  in  their  knowledge. 
These  however  are  very  rare ;  and  to  demand,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  teachers  shall  include  ancient  and 
modern  history  and  literature,  and  several  sciences  in  their  course  of  study  is  to  ensure  inferior  education. 

The  French  system,  in  so  far  as  the  professional  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  concerned,  ensures 
that  thoroughness  that  comes  from  specialising  with  breadth  of  general  outlook. 

The  education  in  a  French  lyceum  is  of  a  very  high  order,  and  the  teaching  staflf  is  well  qualified 
to  maintain  its  prestige. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Reorganisation  of  Curricula  in  French  Secondary 

Education. 


[J.  W.  TURNER.] 


New  Scheme. — A  development  of  profound  significance  in  French  Secondary  Education  was 
inaugurated  in  October,  1902.  After  two  years  of  inquiry  and  deliberation,  a  new  scheme  of  Secondary 
Education  for  France  was  matured  and  in  that  month  was  put  into  actual  operation.  Hitherto  France 
had  suffered  from  the  charge  of  possessing  a  system  of  secondary  education  that  was,  firstly,  insufficiently 
related  to  its  excellent  primary  system,  and  that,  secondly,  unduly  exalted  the  value  of  a  classical  over 
that  of  a  modern  education.     These  two  main  defects  the  new  scheme  sought  to  remove. 

Baccalaureat  of  Secondary  Education. — At  the  outset  it  was  decreed  that  the  old  distinction  of 
Classical  and  Modern  Baccalaureat  of  Secondary  Education  should  forthwith  disappear  and  that  in  future 
there  should  be  but  one  such  degree,  entitled  the  "  Baccalaureat  of  Secondary  Education."  The  practical 
significance  of  this  modification  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  opened  the  higher  careers  indiscriminately  to  all 
possessors  of  the  Baccalaureat,  by  whatever  course  of  studies  it  was  secured. 

More  than  this,  the  old  denominations  of  Classical  and  Modern  Education  were  to  be  discarded, 
and  all  such  education  to  be  called  in  future  by  the  one  name  of  "Secondary  Education."  The  whole  change 
has  been  inspired  by  a  desire  to  level  up  modern  education  to  the  rank  of  classical  education,  .so  that 
students  in  thoir  choice  should  not  be  unduly  influenced  by  any  traditional  prejudices  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  That  this  levelling  up  process  may  bo  fully  consummated,  the  Minister,  in  his  instructions  to  the 
Rectors  re  the  initiation  of  the  new  progrannnes,  emphasises  strongly  the  necessity  to  maintain  the  two 
courses  "  at  the  same  level "  of  educational  worth. 

Programme  of  Studies. — The  programmes  of  studies,  too,  have  been  thoroughly  overhauled,  and  such 
modifications  made  as  would  bring  them  into  closer  harmony  with  the  economic  needs  of  the  time.  Thus, 
science,  drawing,  dtc,  receive  fuller  attention,  both  on  their  theoretical  and  practical  sides. 

Present  Organisation. — As  now  constituted,  Secondary  Education  follows  upon  a  four  years'  course 
of  purely  primary  instruction,  and  extends  over  a  period  of  seven  years.  It  is  divided  into  two  great 
cycles,  termed  the  "first  cycle"  and  the  "second  cycle." 

The  first  cycle,  embracing  four  years,  consists  of  two  parallel  courses,  open  to  the  pupils'  choice.  In 
the  one  course  Latin  is  a  compulsory  subject  throughout ;  Greek  becomes  a  subject  of  study  in  the  third 
year,  but  is  optional. 

In  the  other  course,  there  is  neither  Latin  nor  Greek,  but  additional  science,  drawing,  modern 
languages,  ifec. 

Certain  subjects,  as  history,  geography,  ic,  are  taken  by  the  two  sections  in  common. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Cycle,  a  "Certificate  of  Secondary  Education"  may  be  awarded  those  pupils 
whose  work  has  been  satisfactory  throughout  the  four  years  of  the  course. 

The  Curriculum  of  the  Cycle  is  so  organised  that  those  discontinuing  their  studies  at  its  termination 
find  themselves  "in  possession  of  a  body  of  knowledge  complete  in  itself. " 

The  Second  Cycle,  extending  over  three  years,  offers  four  groups  or  courses  to  the  choice  of  pupils. 
These  are : — 

1.  Latin,  with  Greek. 

2.  Latin,  with  a  fuller  development  of  Modem  Languages. 

3.  Latin,  with  a  fuller  development  of  the  Sciences. 

4.  Modem  Languages  and  Science,  without  Latin. 

This  last  course  is  intended  primarily  for  those  pupils  who  have  not  taken  Latin  during  the  First 
Cycle,  but  is  also  open  to  others  who,  having  taken  it  during  that  cycle,  desire  to  discontinue  it  during  the 
Second  Cycle. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Cycle,  a  special  course  may  be  instituted,  in  certain  establishments,  for 
devoting  increased  attention  to  practical  work  in  Science  and  to  Modern  Languages.  The  Course  will  be 
of  two  years'  duration,  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  locality.  The  programme  of  work  will  be  arranged 
by  the  educational  bodies  having  immediate  jurisdiction,  and  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Minister 

The  whole  reform  is  extremely  valuable  to  us  at  the  present  juncture,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  a 
comprehensive  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  French  Educational  Authorities  as  to  the  scope 
and  organisation  of  Secondary  Education.  It  gives  a  full  reply  to  the  question  how  to  bring  the  Secondary 
Schools  into  due  relation  with  the  economic  conditions  of  our  civilisation. 

The  full  programmes  of  subjects  and  of  the  hours  devoted  to  each  per  week  are  appended. 

,  PREPABATOEY 
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PREPARATORY  DIVISION. 


1st  Year. 


French 9  hours. 

Moral  Instruction*    

Writing  2J  hours. 

History — Short  Stories    1  hour. 

Geography IJ     „ 

Arithmetic 3  hours. 

Object  Lessons  1  hour. 

Drawing 1       „ 

Singing    1      ,, 

20 


2nd  Year. 


French 7  hours. 

Moral  Instruction*   

Modern  Languages   2  hours. 

Writing  24     „ 

History — Short  Stories    1  hour. 

Geography   IJ     ,, 

Arithmetic 3  hours. 

Object  Lessons  1  hour. 

Drawing 1      ,, 

Singing    1      „ 


ELEMENTARY  DIVISION. 

Eighth  and  Seventh  Cla.sses. 


French 7  hours. 

Moral  Instruction*  

Modern  Languages   2  hours. 

Writing  ]  liour. 

History  and  Geography  3  hours. 


Arithmetic 4  hours. 

Object  Lessons  1  hour. 

Drawing 1       „ 

Singing    1       „ 


*  Oiveu  in  the  French,  History,  and  Qeography  Lessons. 


20 


FIRST  CYCLE. 


Duration — 4  years,  from  the  6th  to  the  3rd  classes  inclusive. 


Division  A, 

French 3  hours, 

Latin   7      ,, 

Modern  Languages   5      ,, 

History  and  Geography  3      ,, 

Arithmetic 2      ,, 

Natural  Sciences   1  hour. 

Drawing  2  hours. 

23 


French 3  hours, 

Latin   7      ,, 

Modern  Languages   5      ,, 

History  and  Geography  3      ,, 

Arithmetic 2      ,, 

Natural  Sciences  1  hour. 

Drawing 2  hours, 

23 


Division  B. 
Sixth  Class. 

French 5  hours. 

Writing  ..  1  hour. 

Modern  Languages  5  hours. 

History  and  Geography  3      ,, 

Arithmetic 4       ,, 

Natural  Sciences  2      „ 

Drawing 2      „ 

22 

Fifth  Class. 

French 6  hours. 

Writing  1  hour. 

Modern  Languages  5  hours. 

History  and  Geography  3      ,, 

Mathematics 4       ,, 

Natural  Sciences  _ 2      ,, 

Drawing 2      „ 

22 


Division  A. 


Fourth  Class. 


Division  B. 


Morale 1  hour. 

French 3  hours. 

Latin   6    ,, 

Greek 3     ,,      optional. 

Modem  Languages  5    „ 

History  and  Geography  3    „ 

Mathematics Ihr. +  lhr.  optl. 

Natural  Sciences  1  hour. 

Drawing 2  hours. 

22  hrs.  +  4  hrs.  optl. 


Morale 1  hour. 

French 5  hours. 

Bookkeeping 1  hour. 

Modern  Languages  5  hours. 

History  and  Geography  3    ,, 

Matliematics  4    ,, 

Physics  and  Chemistry    2     „ 

Drawing 3    „ 

24 


Third  Class. 

Morale 1  hour. 

French 3  hours. 

Latin   6     ,, 

Greek  3     „     optional. 

Modern  Languages   5     ,, 

History  and  Geography  3    ,, 

Mathematics  2  hrs. +  1  hr.  optl. 

Drawing 2  hours. 


22  hrs.  +  4  hrs.  optl. 


Morale 1  hour. 

French 4  hours. 

Law 1  hour 

Modern  Languages  5  hours 

History  and  Geography  3     ,, 

Mathematics   3     ,, 

Pliysics  and  Chemistry   2    ,, 

Natural  Sciences  1  hour 

Bookkeeping 1     ,, 

Drawing 3  hours 


Pupils  taking  Greek  will  be  exempt  from  3  hours  Modem  Languages  and  1  hour  Drawing 
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SECOND  CYCLE, 


Duration,  3  years. — From  the  2nd  to  Philosophy  Class. 

Second  Class. 


Section  A. 

Greek,  Latin. 

French  3  hours. 

Latin 4      „ 

Greek 5      „ 

Modern  History 2      „ 

Ancient  History 2      ,, 

Geography    1  hour. 

Modern  Languages 2  hours. 

•  Mathematics    1  hour. 

Physics  and  Chemistry 1       ,, 

Practical  Science  work  

Drawing    2  hours. 

Geology     

23  hours. 


Section  B. 

Latin.  Modern 
Languages. 

3  hours. 

4  „ 


2  hours. 
2  „ 
1  hour. 
7  hours. 
1  hour. 
1   „ 


Section  C. 
Latin,  Science. 

3  hours. 

4  „ 


2  hours. 


2  hours. 

12  lectures  to  the  four  sections. 


1  hour. 

2  hours. 
5      „ 

3  ,, 
2      „ 

4  ,, 


Section  D. 

Science,  Modem 
Laujfuages. 

3  hours. 


2  hours. 


23  hours. 


26  hours. 


1  hour. 
7  hours. 
5   ,. 

3  „ 

2  .. 

4  „ 


27  hours. 


First  Class. 


Section  A. 
Greek,  Latin. 

French   3  hours. 

Latin  5       ,, 

Greek     5       ,, 

Modem  History  2      ,, 

Ancient  History  2      „ 

Geography     1  hour. 

Modern  Languages 2  hours. 

Mathematics 1  hour. 

Physics  1      ,, 

Physics  and  Chemistry  

Practical  Science  work  

Drawing     2  hours,  optional. 

22  hrs.  +  2  opt. 


Section  B. 

Latin,  Modern 
Languages. 

3  hours. 

5    ,,       +2optl. 


2  hours, 
o 

"^      ») 

1  hour. 
7  hours. 
1  hour. 
1       „ 


2  hours,  optl. 
20  hrs.  +  4  optl. 


Section  C. 

Latin,  Science. 

3  hours. 
3      „ 


2  hours. 

1  hour. 

2  hours. 
5      „ 


3  hours. 
2      „ 

4  „ 


Section  D. 

Science,  Modern 
Languages. 

3  hours. 


2  hours. 


1  hour. 
7  liours. 


25 


3  hours. 
n 

1       " 

27      „ 


Classes  op  PHiLosornY  and  Mathematics. 


Section  A. 

Philosophy. 


Section  B. 


Philosophy   8^  hours. 

Greek — Latin  4        „      optl. 

Latin 

Modern  Languages 2  hours,  optl. 

History 3      „ 

Mathematics    2      ,, 

Physics  and  Chemistry 3      ,, 

Natural  Sciences 2      ,, 

Practical  Science  Work 

Drawing   2  hours,  optl. 

Hygiene  


8i  hours. 

2  hours,  optl. 

3  „ 
3  „ 
2 

3  „ 
2 


Section  A. 


2  hours,  optl. 

12  lectures, 


3  hours. 


2  hours. 

3  „ 
8  II 
5  .. 
2  „ 
2 
4 


(2  optl.) 


Section  S 


Mathematics, 


18J  hrs,  +  8  hrs.  optl.   21J  hrs. +4  hrs.  optl.    27  hrs. +2  hrs.  optl. 
Ornamental  drawing  is  optional. 


3  hours. 


3  hours. 
3     .. 


8  I, 

5  ,, 

2  „ 

2  „ 

4  „    (2 optl.) 

28  hrs.  +  2  hrs.  optl 
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CFAPTEE  XV JI. 

Organisation  of  Secondary  Education  in  France. 
CuKRicuLA  IN  Lyceums  and  Colleges.^ 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — A  careful  reading  of  the  three  preceding;  chapters  will  have  revealed  to  some 
considerable  extent  the  character  of  French  secondary  education.  No  adequate  conception  of  it  is  possible, 
however,  without  putting  in  evidence  either  the  whole  curriculum,  or  at  least  that  part  of  it  which  governs 
education  after  the  age  of  14  has  been  reached.  This  last  will  be  enough,  and  is  what  is  proposed  as  the 
subject-matter  of  this  chapter. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  just  appreciation  of  the  curriculum  itself,  and  of  the  excellence  of  the  French 
system,  involves  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  calibre  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers  and  professors  who  are 
called  upon  to  give  effect  to  this  curriculum.  In  Chapter  V  of  the  Interim  Report,  page  32,  it  was 
pointed  out,  in  reviewing  the  curricula  of  various  educational  systems,  that  the  education  of  the  teacher 
was  a  factor  of  the  highest  significance,  and,  indeed,  the  significance  of  a  curriculum  inheres  in  the  teacher 
whose  guide  it  is  intended  to  be.  Obviously  it  means  much  or  little,  according  to  whether  he  is  competently 
or  indifierently  educated.  Further  than  this,  the  significance  of  a  curriculum,  for  any  of  the  higher  grades 
of  teaching,  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  preparation  in  the  schools  that  lead  up  thereto,  for  as  the 
primary  school  is  built  on  the  kindergarten,  so  is  the  secondary  built  on  the  primary.  It  has  already  been 
shewn  that  the  primary  schools  of  France  are  well  organised,  and  that  their  teaching-staff  is  well-equipped 
educationally  (Chap.  XXXV,  Interim  Report).  Hence  children  enter  a  secondary  school  properly 
prepared  to  receive  its  benefits. 

The  nature  of  the  normal  path  to  higher  education,  however,  will  be  indicated  later.  France 
recognises  that  the  education  of  the  man  who  proposes  to  become  an  artisan,  for  example,  must  early  be 
differentiated  from  that  of  one  who  is  to  become  his  captain  in  industry ;  and  the  educational  system 
reflects  this. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  endeavouring  to  recognise  the  real  character  of  the  secondary  educa- 
tional system  of  France,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  teaching  of 
any  subject,  and  especially  a  scientific  one,  when  undertaken  by  persons  who  have  a  merely  literary  or 
text-book  knowledge  thereof,  and  when  undertaken  by  those  who  have  an  experimental  and  thorough 
knowledge.     This  cannot  be  too  vividly  kept  in  view. 

It  would  be  wholly  misleading  to  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  teaching  in  the  great  lyceums  and 
colleges  of  France  was  not  of  the  highest  grade.  In  this  State,  where  there  is  often  an  acute  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  suitable  staff  of  educated  teachers,  there  is  a  danger,  too  often  resulting  in  actuality,  of 
accepting  the  educational  services  of  persons  possessing  a  mere  literary  knowledge  of  scientific  subjects. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  pretence  at  teaching,  to  put  a  few  text^books  into  the  hands  of 
persons  whollj'  unqualified  to  efficiently  use  them.  As  a  matter  of  experience,  such  persons  are  not 
unfrequently  quite  prepared  to  talk  freely  out  of  the  texl^book  upon  things  which  in  reality  they  have 
neither  seen,  recognised,  nor  understood. 

Until  a  thorough  education  is  widely  available,  and,  indeed,  until  the  traditions — governing  higher 
appointments — of  the  more  highly  educated  countries  are  closely  followed,  this  pretence  is  easy,  and  the 
difference  between  inefficient  and  real  teaching  may  easily  pass  unperceived. 

Teaching  of  the  character  that  exists  in  French  secondary  schools  cannot  be  reached  by  a  mere 
direction  of  an  administration.  It  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  whole  educational  system  from  the 
"  ecole  maternelle  "  upward.  It  depends  also  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  professional  qualification  of 
the  teacher,  and  upon  the  directness  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  of  his  teaching. 

Secondary  education  in  France,  however,  is  safeguarded  against  the  danger  above  alluded  to,  viz., 
that  of  accepting  mere  pretence  at  scientific  teaching  for  the  reality. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  scientific  elements  of  the  French  teacher's  knowledge  are 
laid  down  in  the  days  of  his  school-life,  and  that  he  has  at  his  disposal  every  advantage  implied  in  the 
possession  of  good  working  laboratories.  The  students  themselves  use  those  laboratories,  and  thus  their 
knowledge  is  realistic.  A  public  that  carefully  distinguishes  between  fluent  talk  about  scientific  knowledge, 
and  a  knowledge  of  science,  will  at  least  ensure  the  elimination  of  the  scientific  pretender  from  the  ranks 
of  the  teacher — a  not  unimportant  consideration  in  the  development  of  an  educational  system. 

Thoroughness  in  scientific  teaching  not  only  ensures  respect  for  science,  it  also  secures  such 
advantages  in  commerce  and  industry,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  various  walks  of  life  as  directly  depend  upon 
real  scientific  knowledge.  When,  however,  unqualified  teachers  are  allowed  to  teach  science ;  when  persons 
who  possess  only  the  merest  text-book  knowledge  of  a  subject  are  permitted  to  be  its  authorised  teachers, 
then  not  only  is  the  subject-matter  liable  to  be  brought  into  contempt,  but  also  a  general  opinion  that 
science  is  incapable  of  rendering  signal  service  is  likely  to  arise.  This  often  expresses  itself  in  a  belief 
that  the  so-called  practical  man  is  worthy  of  confidence.  From  this  point  of  view  one  sees  how  important 
is  the  excellence  which  is  possible  only  through  thorough  qualification  for  teaching,  and  how  injurious  is  an 
improper  method  of  teaching  science. 

Naturally, 

'■  These  curricula  are  now  slightly  altered  from  the  above.     The  details  as  given,  nevertheless,  shew  how  well  the 
French  youth  are,  or  rather  have  been,  educated. 
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Naturally,  an  excellent  curriculum  presupposes  corresponding  excellence  in  teaching.  It  is  hardly 
sufficient,  however,  to  merely  affirm  the  merit  of  a  curriculum.  The  difficulty  of  accepting  statements  that 
imply  a  different  state  of  things  from  that,  which  many  assert  to  be  true,  of  this  State,  demands  that  the 
evidence  should  be  submitted.  The  indifference  of  our  own  educational  system  will  then  stand  out  in  clear 
relief,  and  the  necessity  of  progress  more  boldly  appear. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  translate  the  synopses  of  the  entire  programme  of 
French  Secondary  Instruction.  A  careful  reading  of  these  synopses  and  comparison  with  what  is  attained 
at  the  same  age  in  our  own  State  will,  if  made  without  prejudice,  shew  that  in  secondary  education  we  are  in 
much  the  same  position  as  in  primary ;  in  other  words,  we  are  very  far  from  occuppng  a  high  place  on  the 
educational  ladder  of  the  world. 

A  feature  specially  worthy  of  notice  in  the  French  programmes  hereinaftsr  set  out,  is  the  systematic 
form  of  their  development.  At  no  point  in  the  programmes  are  there  surprises  of  advanced  material, 
forasmuch  as  the  earlier  stages  alwaj's  anticipate  its  introduction.  The  elementary  matters  in  each  subject 
are  developed  at  a  suitable  stage  in  the  educational  career,  and  are  steadily  advanced.  The  pupil's  mind 
thus  becomes — quite  unconsciously — habituated  to  systematic  views,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
various  subjects  tend  in  this  way  to  form  an  integral  part,  as  it  were,  of  his  mental  furniture. 

There  is  no  other  efficient  system  of  education  than  this,  viz.,  one  which  aims,  through  a  really  liberal 
professional  education  of  the  teacher,  at  securing  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  teaching. 
Through  this  alone  is  it  possible  to  get  teachers  to  teach  realistically,  experimentally,  and  with  a  lively 
knowledge  and  intense  interest  in  the  whole  course  of  the  development  of  their  special  subject  or  subjects. 

Regarding  the  two  branches  of  the  curricula,  viz.,  the  literary  and  scientific,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
professors  are  almost  invariably  enthusiastic.  On  the  literary  side,  their  touch  with  such  cognate  elements 
as  history  and  philosophy  makes  their  teaching  challenge  attention,  while  their  ability  to  restrict 
themselves  to  a  limited  field  powerfully  assists  them  in  inspiring  their  pupils  with  their  own  vivid  interest. 
Testimony  as  to  this  matter  can  be  had  from  almost  any  educated  foreigner,  as  well  as  from  any  of  our 
own  countrymen  who  have  been  educated  in  the  higher  grades  of  Continental  schools. 

Similarly  in  regard  to  the  science  side.  Not  only  have  the  professors  and  teachers  all  theadvantages 
afforded  by  well-equipped  laboratories,  but  not  unfrequently  they  are  themselves  eminent  contributors  in 
the  realm  of  scientific  research,  and  thus  maintain  touch  with  its  most  recent  developments,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  pleasure  which  it  personally  affords  them. 

On  carefully  reading  the  curricula  hereinafter  given,  it  will  be  found  that  a  broad  conception  of 
every  subject  is  characteristic.  Education  of  this  liberal  character  must  inevitably  create  such  a  type  of 
educated  public  as  will  ultimately  ensure  an  adequate  support  in  every  reasonable  effort  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  for  the  educational  life  of  the  country,  and  thus  make  certain  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
education.     This  is  one  of  the  most  immediate  and  far-reaching  results  of  good  education. 

Since  the  Commissioners  were  in  France,  the  important  changes  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter 
have  been  made,  and,  it  is  said,  have  been  put  into  force. 


2.  General  Survey  of  Curriculum. — In  connection  with  the  lyceums  and  colleges,  there  are  elementary 
divisions,  consisting  of  a  preparatory  class  for  children  of  8  years  of  age,  and  two  elementary  classes  for 
those  of  9  and  10  years  ot  age.  Then  comes  a  division  known  as  the  Grammar  Division,  for  lads  of  11 
to  13  years  of  age.     After  this  comes  the  Higher  Division,  also  lasting  three  years. 

The  divisions  are  as  follows  : — 


Class 
Commencing  Age 


Division  Slemenlaire.      Division  de  Grammaire. 
...  Preparatory     VIII     VII  VI       V       IV 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12       13 


Division  Superieure. 
TTr    IT    I^hetoric,  Philosophy, 
Letters,  Science. 


14     15 


16 


The  classes  "  Rhetoric  "  and  "  Philosophy  "  are  in  the  classical  division,  while  "  Letters  "  and 
. "  Science  "  are  in  the  modern  one. 

For  the  reasons  previously  stated,  the  programmes  may  be  translated  for  classes  of  from  14  years 
onward,  as  an  indication  of  the  real  nature  of  the  instruction  given.  To  properly  understand  their 
connection  with  the  more  elementary  work,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  account  of  the  earlier  teaching. 
Thus,  in  the  classic  and  modern  schools,  the  work  is  as  follows  ; — 


Classic. 


Modem. 


Gk;\i  y  ;  age, 


11— French 

3 

French             

..       6 

Latin    ... 

10 

German  or  English 

3 

German          

..       6 

History  and  Geography 

Zoology 

Arithmetic 

2 

1 

History  and  Geography 

Zoology 

Arithmetic 

..       3 
1 
2 

Drawing          

1 

Drawing          

'.'.       3 

Writing           

..       1 

Classic. 

Modern. 

12— French             

3 

French            

..       6 

Latin    ... 

8 

Greek 

2 

Geography      

..       1 

German  or  English  (or  Arabic) 

3 

German  or  English    ... 

..       8 

History  or  Geography 

Geology  and  Botany 

Arithmetic 

2 

1 
1 

History 

Geology  and  Botany  ... 

Arithmetic 

2 
'.'.       1 
..       2 

Drawing 

H 

Drawing          

..       3 

Classic. 
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Class  IV;  age,  13 — French 
Latin    . . . 
Greek  ... 


CI 


assic. 


French 


Modei'n. 


German,  or  English,  or  Arabic       2 
History  ...  ...  ...        2 

Geography       ...  ...  ...        1 


Geometry 
Drawing 


n 


English  or  German,  Spanish,  or 

Russian,  or  Arabic. 
German  or  English    ... 
History 
Geography 
Mathematics  ... 

Drawing 


These  classes  qualify  for  the  "  Division  superieure  "  entered  on  at  14  years  of  age. 


French,  Latin,  and  Greek 
Modern  languages    . . . 
History 
Geography     ... 
Mathematics... 

French,  Latin,  and  Greek 
Modern  languages    ... 
History 
Geography     ... 
Mathematics... 

French,  Latin,  and  Greek 
Modern  languages    . . . 
History 
Geography     ... 

Mathematics ... 

Philosophy    ... 

History 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Natural  history 

Mathematics... 

Modern  languages    ... 

Hygiene 


SECONDARY  TEACHING-CLASSIC  DIVISION. 
Zrd  Class, 

6  classes  of  2  hours  per  week. 

2  hours  per  week. 
1  class  of  2  hours  per  week. 

1  hour  per  week. 

3  hours  per  week. 

2nd  Class. 

6  classes  of  2  hours  per  week. 

2  hours  per  week. 
1  class  of  2  hours  per  week. 
1  hour  per  week. 

3  hours  per  week. 

Ehetoric  Class. 

6  classes  of  2  hours  per  week. 

3  hours  per  week. 

1  class  of  2  hours  per  week. 

2  hours  per  week  during  1  semester,  and  1  hour  per 
week  during  the  other  semester. 

2  hours  per  week  and  1  lecture  (optional)  of  1  hour. 

Philosophy. 

4  classes  of  2  hours  per  week  during  the  entire  year, 
and  1  class  of  1  hour  per  week  during  a  half-year. 

3  hours  per  week. 

5  hours  per  week. 
2  hours  per  week. 
1  class  of  2  hours  per  week. 
1  optional  lecture  of  1  hour  per  week. 
1 2  lectures  of  1  hour. 


II.  SECONDARY  TEACHING— MODERN  DIVISION. 


French 

German  or  English  language  and  literature 

English   or    German,    Spanish,    Italian,    or 

Russian  language  and  literature 
History 
Geography     ... 
Mathematics... 
Physics  and  chemistry 


Zrd  Class, 

4  hours  per  week. 
3  hours  per  week. 


French 

German  or  English  language  and  literature 

English    or   German,   Italian,    Spanish,    or 

Russian  language  and  literature 
History 
Geography     ... 
Mathematics... 
Physics  and  chemistry 


3  hours  per  week. 

2  hours  per  week. 
1  hour  per  week. 

4  hours  per  week. 

3  hours  per  week. 

2nd  Class. 

...     5  hours  per  week. 
3  hours  per  week. 


French 

Philosophy    ... 

Principles  of  law  and  political  economy 


History 

History  of  Civilisation  and  history  of  Art... 

General  geogi-aphy    ... 

Natural  sciences 

German  or  English  language  and  literature 
(optional) 

English  or  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Rus- 
sian (optional)  language  and  literature 

Book-keeping  (optional) 


3  hours  per  week. 

2  hours  per  week. 

1  hour  per  week. 

4  hours  per  week. 
4  hours  per  week. 

\st  Class  (Literature  division). 

3  hours  per  week. 
8  hours  per  week. 

2  hours  per  week  during  one  semester  and  1  hour  per 
week  during  the  other  semester. 

3  hours  per  week. 
2  hours  per  week. 
1  hour  per  week.  , 
1  hour  per  week. 


1  hour  per  week. 

1  hour  per  week. 
1  hour  per  week. 


1st  Class 
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Mathematics... 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Natural  liistory 

Philosophy     ... 

Principles  of  law  and  political  economy 


History 

General  Geography  ... 

Bookkeeping 

German  or  English  language  and  literature 

(optional) 
English    or    German,    Italian,    Spanish,    or 

Russian      language      and       literature 

(optional) 


\st  Class  (Science  division). 

G  hours  per  week. 
4  hours  per  week. 
2  hours  per  week. 
2  hours  per  week. 

2  hours  per  week  during  one  semester  and  1  hour  per 
week  during  the  other  semester. 

3  hours  per  week. 
1  hour  per  week. 
1   hour  per  week. 


1  hour  per  week. 


1  hour  per  week. 


III.  THE  ELEMENTARY  MATHEMATICAL  CLASS  (Common  to  both  divisions). 


Mathematics... 

Physics  and  chemistry 

Natural  history 

Philosophy    ... 

History 

Modern  languages    ... 


10  hours  per  week. 
6  hours  per  week. 

1  hour  per  week. 

2  hours  per  week'. 

3  hours  per  week. 
1  hour  per  week. 


3.  The  BransJies  of  Secondary  Ediicalion. — The  French  system  of  secondary  education  is,  as  has 
been  shewn,  dual;  that  is  to  say,  it  has  a  "classic"  and  a  "modern"  side,  which  may  be  represented  as 
follows : — 

~"  VI" 

Y 

IV 


"VI 

V 

Classic. 

_IV 

III 

II 

I 

1 

1 

III 
II 


Modern. 


Ehetoric.         Philosophy. 


Literature. 


Science. 


It  has  also  a  course  in  elementary  mathematics  common  to  both  sides,  and  it  is  only  in  Class  I 
that  the  teaching  subdivides  into  four  groups. 

An  adequate  idea  of  each  may  be  had  by  considering  the  programmes  for  pupils  from  14  years  of 
age  onward,  the  translations  of  which  are  given  hereinafter. 

Sections  4  to  7  deal  with  the  Classic  Division,  and  8  to  11  with  the  Modern  Division.  The  authors 
studied  have  been  quoted  because  they  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  grade  of  the  teaching,  and  give 
a  real  idea  of  the  age  of  intellectual  maturity  of  the  French  schoolboy. 

The  scheme  of  October,  1902,  replacing  the  above,  must  be  represented  somewhat  differently. 
The  following  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  method  of  development : — 

(Elementary  Classes. 
I 


Latin. 

VI 
V 

— 

— 

Greek  optional. 

IV 

III 

II 

ir 

II 

I 

I 

I 

Special. 

Special. 

^ 

^             — 

i— i                 ' 

La 

Jek.          La 

tin.         Mo 

Lang 

tin.           La 
Jem         Sci( 
[uages. 

tin. 
'nee. 

VI 
V 

IV 

III 

II 
I 


Special. 


Modern  Languages. 


Science  and  Modern  Languages. 


Special. 


Modern  Languages. 
Science. 
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4.  Details  of  Curricula,  Classic  Division,  Srd  Class. — The  details  of  the  curricula  are  as  follows, 
commencing  with  the  classical  division,  aud  the  3rd  class  therein  : — 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION  i -CLASSIC  DIVISION. 

"  Division  Super ieure^ 

3nD  Class  (14  Yeabs). 

French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  G  classes  of  2  hours  a  week.  Modern  language^,  2  hours  a  week.  History, 
1  class  of  2  hours.     Geography,  1  hour.     Mathematics,  3  hours.     Drawing,  li  hours. 

(4a.)  French  (2  hours  per  week). 

(1.)  Recapitulation  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  formation  of  French  words;  examples  and  applications. 

(2.)   Grammatical  and  literary  study  of  the  French  language. 

(3.)  Reading,  explanation,  and  recitation  of  French  authors. 

(4.)  French  compositions. 

(5.)  Summary  ideas  of  literary  history  relating  to  the  explained  or  dictated  passages. 

(6.)   Written  and  oral  analyses  of  selections  from  the  French  poets  and  prose-writers, 

(7.)  French  verse  to  revise  and  to  finish. 

French  Authors. 

Selections  from  the  prose-writers  and  poets  of  the  16th,  17th,  ISth,  and  19th  centuries.     Beading  and 

explanation  of  the  passages  taken  and  of  selected  pieces. 
Descriptive  and    rhetorical   extracts   from   the   prose-writers^of   the  IGth  century.     Selected  plays  of 

Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Eacine.    Boileau  :  "  Satires  et  Epitres."    La  Bruyere  :  Character  sketches. 

Selected  literature  of  the  17tW  and  18th  centuries.     Poetical  master-pieces  of  Lamartine  and 

of  Victor  Hugo.     Chateaubriand:    Narratives,  scenes,  and  descriptions.     Michelet:   Extracts 

from  the  history  of  Middle  Ages. 

(4b.)  Latin  (5  hours  per  week). 

Latin  grammar  :  recapitulation.  Latin  prosody.  Explanation  and  recitation  of  Latin  authors.  (Great 
attention  will  be  paid  to  the  preparation  and  explanation  of  the  passages.)  Translation. 
Exercises. 

Summary  ideas  of  literary  history  relating  to  the  explained  or  dictated  passages. 

Written  and  oral  analyses  of  excerpts  from  the  Latin  poets  and  prose- writers. 

Latin  Authors. 

Narratives  (collection  of  narratives  principally  from  Titus  Livius). 
Cicero:  "  Catilinaires,"  Pro  Archia.     Sallust.     Latin  play  ;  extract. 
Virgil :  "  Georgics  "  (principally  the  Episodes)  ;  Jineid  (Books  IV  to  VIII). 
Anthology  of  the  Latin  poets  (omitting  works  included  in  the  programmes). 
Ethical  passages  and  ideas  drawn  from  the  Latin  authors. 

(4c.)    Greek  (5  hours  per  week). 

Recapitulation  and  continuation  of  Greek  grammar. 
Explanation  and  repetition  of  Greek  authors. 

Greek  translation.  Greek  essay.  Summary  ideas  of  literary  history  relating  to  the  explained  and 
dictated  texts. 

Greek  Authors. 

Selections  from  Herodotus.  Xenophon :  Anabasis.  Lucian :  Excerpts, — Timon,  The  Dream,  Icaro- 
menippus,  Charon.  Homer  :  Odyssey.  Ethical  passages  and  thoughts  derived  from  the  Greek 
authors. 

(4d.)  Modern  Languages  (2  hours  per  week). 
German  or  Fnglish. 
Studies  of  the  vocabulary.     Explanation  and  repetition  of  authors.     Fluent  reading  of  easy  pieces. 
Conversational  exercises  based  upon  the  passages  read  or  explained  and  on  the  words  learned. 
Grammatical  exercises.     Translations  and  imitative  exercises. 

Frescrihed  Authors  (German). 
Selections — Goethe:  Campagne  in  Frank  reich ;  extracts  from  the  memoirs   (Dichtung  and  Wahrheit). 
Schiller:  Wilhelm  Tell ;  Maria  Stuart;  "  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel." 

English. 

Pieces  selected — Goldsmith  :  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.     Lamb  :  Tales  from  Shakespeare.     Macaulay 
History  of  England  (extracts). 

Arahic  (in  the  Algerian  A-cademy). 

Course ;  Literary  Arahic. 

Recapitulation  of  the  grammatical  ideas,  emphasising  the  verbs  and  the  verbal  forms.  Oral  and  written 
exercises.     "Written  translations.     Explanation  and  recitation  of  an  easy  author. 

Proposed 
'  L'Enseignoment  secondaire  classique. 
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Proposed  Works. 

Moulieras  :  Manuel  algerien.  Macliuel :  Grammaire  d'arabe  rcgulier.  Houdns:  Histoire  de  Djouder  le 
Pecheur  (an  excerpt  from  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights).  Moulieras  :  Chrcstomatbie 
elementaire  d'arabe. 

Lecture :  Colloquial  Arabic. 

Conversations  ;  proverbs  and  idioms.  Oral  and  written  constructions  of  Arabian  stories.  Oral  imitative 
exercises.     Exercises  in  deciphering  manuscripts. 

Proposed  Works. 

Mejdoub :  Choix  de  fables  arabes.  Allaoua :  Recueil  de  themes  et  versions  d'arabe  parlo.  Iloudas : 
Lettres  manuserites. 

(iE.)  History  (one  class  of  2  hours  per  week). 
History  of  Europe  and  of  France  up  to  1270. 

The  Roman  Empire  to  the  end  of  the  4tli  century.     The  Emperor,  the  prefects,  the  tax,  the  city  ;  the 

great  estates  ;  the  husbandmen. 
Roman  civilisation :    schools,  monuments,  customs.     Examples  taken  from    Gaul.     Comparison  of 

Gaul  before  the  conquest  with  Roman  Gaul.     Christianity  :  the  bishops,  the  councils. 
The  Barbarians  :    Customs  of  the  Germans.     The  Germanic  invasion.     Alaric.     Simple  enumeration  of 

the  States  founded  by  the  Germans.     The  Huns  and  Attila.     The  Goths  and  Theodoric.     The 

Franks  :  Clovis.     Conquest  of  Gaul  and  of  a  part  of  Germany.     Manners  of  tho  Merovingian 

epoch  ;  Salic  law.     The  kings,  the  nobility,  tho  bishops ;  Gregory  of  Tours.      The  Erankish 

regions:  Neustria,  Austrasia,  Rourgogne,  Acquitaine. 
The  Eastern  lioman  Empire  :    Justinian.     Bysantine  manners,  the  court,  the  laws  ;   the  Church  of  Saint 

Sophia. 
The  Arabs  :    Mahomet :  The  Koran  ;  the  Arabian  Empire  ;  Arabian  civilisation. 
The  Papacy  :    Gregory  the  Great ;  monasteries  and  missions  in  the  West. 

The  Austrasian  Dukes  :    Charles  Martel.     Relations  with  the  Pope.     Accession  of  Pepin  the  Short. 
The  Erankish  Empire  :    Charlemagne  ;  the  court,   the  assemblies,  the  Capitulars,  the  schools  ;  the  army 

and  war  ;  restoration  of  the  Empire. 
Louis  the  Pious.     The  treaty  of  Verdun.     Dismemberment  of  the  Empire  into  kingdoms.     The 

Normans  in  Europe. 
Feudalism  :    Dismemberment  of  France  into  great  fiefs.     The  Accession  of  the  Capets. 

The  feudal  regime  :  homage,  the  fief,  the  castle,  the  serf  ;  the  Truce  of  God  ;  bishops  and  abbots. 

Chivalry. 
Germany  and  Italy :  The  German  dukedoms  ;  Henry  I ;  the  Marches ;  Otho  I  in  Italy.    New  restoration 

of  the  Empire. 
The  Emperor  and  tlie  Pope.      Reformation  of  tho  Cliurch.      Gregory  VII.      The  quarrel  of  the 

investitures.     Alexander  III  and  Frederick  Barbarossa.     Innocent  III ;  Frederick  II. 
The  Crusades :  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  .Terusalom.     The  taking  of  Constantinople.     Influence  of 

eastern  civilisation  on  the  West.     Crusades  and  missions  in  the  east  of  Europe. 
The  Towns :    Progress  of  the  urban  and  rural  populations  in  the  West.     The  Communes.     Industry, 

commerce,  trade,  markets. 
French  Royalty  :    The  first  Capetian  kings.     The  king,  his  court,  his  domain  ;  the  great  vassals. 

Louis  VI,  Louis  VII,  and  Phillip  Augustus.    Progress  of  the  royal  power.    Extension  of  the  domain. 

The  reign  of  St.  Louis. 
England:  William  the  Conqueror  ;  Henry  IE.     Magna  Charta.     Parliament. 
Christian  and  Feudal  Civilisation  :   The  Church ;    heresies  ;    mendicant   orders  ;    the   Inquisition ;    the 

Albigenses  crusade.     The  schools ;  the  University  of  Paris.     Literature  :  Trouveres,  Trouba- 
dours;  Villehardoin,  Joinville.     The  Arts  :  a  castle,  a  Roman  church,  a  Gothic  church. 
Recapitulation  of  the  chief  facts  and  general  summary  of  the  course. 

(If.)   Geography  (1  hour  per  week). 

Africa,  Asia,    Oceania :    Configuration,    surface ;    sea  and  coasts  ;    archipelagos  and  principal  islands. 
Chief  features  of  the  relief  of  the  surface  ;  streams,  lakes,  climates,  natural  regions.     Fauna. 
Principal  States  and  European  possessions. 

The  most  important  agricultural,  mineral,  industrial  productions. 
Populations  :  Indigenous  races  and  immigrations. 

Languages  and  religions.     Great  historic  souvenirs.     Great  voyages  of  discoveries. 
External  commerce.     Principal  ports.     Great  ways  of  communication  by  land  and  by  sea. 
Resume  :   The  greatest  States  of  the  five  parts  of  the  world  compared.     Relations  between  the  five  parts 
of  the  world.     Distribution  of  the  races.     Groat  lines  of  navigation  and  of  telegraphy. 

(4q.)  Mathematical  Sciences  (3  hours  per  week). 

Arithmetic:  Numeration.  Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  whole  numbers.  Simple  theories 
relative  to  multiplication.  Division  of  whole  numbers.  Characters  of  divisibility  by  each  of  tho 
numbers  2,  5,  4,  9,  and  S.  The  greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple  of  two  or 
several  numbers.  Operations  on  fractions.  Decimal  fractions.  Operations  on  the  decimal 
numbers  ;  quotient  of  two  whole  numbers  or  decimals  to  tho  least  decimal  unity  of  a  given  order. 
Square.     Square  root  (rule  practice).     Ratio  and  proportion. 

General  Advice. — In  this  Class,  instead  of  merely  familiarising  the  pupils  with  practice  in 
computation,  as  in  the  preceding  Classes,  the  rules  must  be  demonstrated,  limiting  everything  strictly  to 
the  programme. 

The 
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The  rules  concerning  the  operations  with  decimal  numbers  should  bo  deduced  from  the  rules 
already  established  for  the  operations  with  ordinary  fractions. 

In  square  root,  the  cases  are  limited  to  the  extraction  of  a  square  root  of  a  whole  number  or 
decimal,  or  at  least  to  a  decimal  unit  of  a  given  order. 

AJfjehra. 

Employment  of  letters  to  represent  unknowns.     Simple  problems  leading  to  equations  of  the  first  degree. 

Employment  of  letters  to  represent  given  quantities.     Algebraical  formula). 

Employment  of  positive  or  negative  numbers  for  the  representation  of  magnitudes  susceptible  of  being 

taken  in  one  sense,  or  in  the  opposite  sense ;  lengths  regarded  as  starting  from  a  point,  time, 

velocities,  degrees  of  heat. 
Operations  with  positive  and  with  negative  numbers.     Equations  of  uniform  motion. 

Geometry. 
Proportional  lines.     Similitude.     Relations  between  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle.     Properties  in 

relation  to  the  circle  of  the  secant  lines  issuing  from  one  and  the  same  point. 
Greometrical  constructions.     Fourth  proportional  and  mean  proportional, 
liegular  polygons  ;  square,  hexagon,  equilateral  triangle. 
Measurement  of  areas  ;  rectangle,  parallelogram,  triangle,  trapezium, 
lielation  between  the  areas  of  two  similar  polygons, 
lielation  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.     Area  of  the  circle. 

(4n.)  Dratcing  {\\  hours  per  week). 

§  (1.)  Drawing  from  fragments  of  architecture.  Decorative  figures.  Caryatids.  Vases  ornamented  by 
figures.  Ornamented  friezes.  J^HsemJ^e  and  details  of  the  Doric  order,  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
of  the  Corinthian  order. 

§  (2.)  Drawing  of  the  human  figure  and  the  figures  of  animals  from  engravings  and  from  reliefs. 
Photographs  may  not  be  used  as  models. 

5.  Ind  Class  of  the  Classic  Division. — The  programme  of  the  2nd  Class  of  the  Classic  Division  is 
as  follows  : — 

2nd  Class  (15  years). 

Frenchj  Latin,  and  Greek,  6  classes  of  2  hours  per  week.  Modern  languages,  2  hours.  History,  1 
class  of  2  hours.  Geography,  1  hour.  Mathematics,  3  hours.  Geology,  6  lectures  of  1  hour. 
Drawing  (optional)  2  hours. 

(•5a,)  French  (2  hours  per  week). 

Continuation  of  previous  studies  according  to  the  passages  read  and  explained.  Explanation  and  recitation 
of  French  authors.  French  composition.  Written  and  oral  analyses  of  selections  from  French 
poets  and  prose  writers.  Summary  of  French  literature  as  far  as  the  death  of  Henry  IV 
^15  lessons  of  1  hour  or  more,  including  questions).  (The  history  of  Literature  in  the  2nd  Class 
comprises  35  lessons.  The  lessons  will  be  1  hour  per  week,  and  the  history  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French  literature  are  treated  in  succession.) 

Programme  of  the  History  of  French  Literature. 

(1.)  Structure  of  the  French  language,  rapid  resume,  "Langue  d'oc  "  and  "  Languo  d'oil."     Lyric  poetry  of 

Southern  France.     The  Troubadours. 
(2.)  The  "Trouveres."     Heroic  poems  ("  Chansons  de  goste  ").    The  three  cycles. 
(3.)  Old  stories  and  the  romance  of  Renart. 

(4.)  The  romance  of  the  Rose,  and  allegorical  poetry.     Lyric  poetry  of  the  North. 
(5.)  Dramatic  poetry.      "  Les  Mysteres." 

(6.)  Continuation  of  dramatic  poetry. — "  Farces,  Sotiea,  and  Moralit^s." 
(7.)  Prose.     The  four  great  chroniclers.     Villehardouin,  .loinville,  Froissard,  Comines. 
(8.)  Rapid  aper(j'u  of  the  15th  century  ;  the  IGth  century  ;   the  Renaissance  ;   the  Reformation. 
(9)  and  (10.)  Poetry.     Clement  Marot  and  his  school ;  Ronsard  and  the  Pleiade. 
(11.)  The  theatre  :  commencement  of  the  tragedy  and  of  the  comedy. 
(12.)  Prose  :  its  wealth  of  all  kinds.      Learned  men,  philosophers,    theologians,    politicians,    historians, 

writers  of  fiction. 
(13.)  Rabelais,  Montaigne. 

(14.)  The  authors  of  Menioires.     The  satire  Menippee. 
(15.)  D'Aubigne,  Regnier,  Malherbe. 

French  Authors. 

Selections  from  the  prose  writers  and  poets  of  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries.     Reading,  and 

explanation  either  of  the  portions  read  or  of  the  selected  passages. 
Chanson  de  Roland.     Villehardouin,  .loinville,  Froissard,  Comines,  extracts.     Chrestomathy  of  the  Middle 

Ages.      Montaigne  :  principal  chapters  and  extracts. 
Poetic  masterpieces  of  Marot,  Ronsard,  du  Bellay,  d'Aubigne,   Regnier.     Selected  play  from  Corneille, 

Molifere,  and  Racine.     La  Fontaine  :    Fables.     Boileau  :  Satires   et  Epttres.     Bossuet :    Oraisons 

funchres.     La  Bruyfere  :  Caracteres.     Selected  literature  of  the   17th  and  18th  century.     J.  J. 

Rousseau  :  selected  passages. 
Poetic  masterpieces  of  Lamartine  and  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Latin 
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Latin  and  Greek  (9  hours  per  week). 

(•5b.)  1°  Latin. 

Exorcises  on  prosody  :  studies  of  the  principal  metres  employed  by  Horace.  Explanation  and  repetition  of 
passages  from  Latin  authors.  (Great  imjjortance  should  be  attached  to  the  preparation  and  to 
the  explanation  of  texts.) 

Latin  translation.  Latin  themes  and  exercises.  Summary  ideas  of  the  history  of  Latin  literature.  (Not 
more  than  ten  lessons  of  an  hour  each). 

Programme  of  the  history  of  Latin  Literature. 

(L)  Earliest  period  of  Latin  literature  ;  first  poetical  attempts  under  the  influence  of  Greece.  (2.)  The 
comic  poets.  (3.)  Cicero.  (4.)  Poetry  at  the  time  of  Cicero.  (5.)  The  great  historians.  (6.)  The 
poets  of  the  Augustan  Age.  (7.)  Seneca.  The  two  Plinys.  Quintilian.  (8.)  The  epic  poets  after 
Virgil.  (9.)  The  satiric  poets  after  Horace.  (10.)  The  last  days  of  Latin  literature.  Christian 
literature. 

Latin  Authors. 

Cicero  :  De  Suppliciis,  De  Signis  :  Dream  of  Scipio. 

Titus  Livy  :  A  book  of  the  3rd  decade.  Tacitus  :  Life  of  Agricola  :  Germania.  Pliny  the  Younger  : 
Selection  from  the  Epistles.  Latin  plays  :  Extracts.  Virgil :  Books  IX  to  XIII  of  the  ^Eneid, 
The  Bucolics.  Horace :  Odes.  Anthology  of  Latin  poets  (excluding  works  comprised  in  the 
programmes),     Ethical  passages  and  ideas  derived  from  Latin  authors. 

(5c)  2°  Greek. 

Recapitulation  of  the  grammar.  Explanation  and  repetition  of  Greek  authors.  Greek  translation,  Greek 
theme.  Summary  ideas  of  the  history  of  Greek  literature  (at  most  ten  lessons  each  of  one 
hour's  duration). 

Programme  of  the  History  of  Greek  Literature.. 

(1.)  The  earliest  poetic  traditions  of  Greece.  Homer,  Hesiod.  (2,  3,  4.)  The  lyric,  tragic,  and  comic  poets. 
(o.)  Tiie  liistorians  as  far  as  the  5th  and  4th  centuries.  (6.)  The  philosophers.  (7.)  The  orators. 
(8.)  The  Alexandrian  poets.  (9.)  Grajco-Roman  literature.  (10.)  Christian  eloquence  as  far  as 
the  4th  century. 

Greek  Authors. 
Xenophon  :  The  (Economics.    Plato ;  Menexenus,  lo. 
Plutarch :  Extract  from   the   Lives — Alexander  and  Cajsar,  Demosthenes,   and    Cicero,    Alcibiades  and 

Coriolanus,  Pericles  and  Fabius  Maximus. 
Homer  :  The  Iliad.     Euripides  :   A  tragedy  (the  two  Ii)higenias,  Alcestes,  Hecuba,  Hippolytus,  Media). 
Ethical  excerpts  and  ideas  from  Greek  authors, 

(5d,)  Modern  Languages  (2  hours  per  week). 

German  or  English. 
Series  of  studies  of  the  vocabulary.     Explanation  and  recitations  from  authors.    Fluent  reading.    Attempts 
at   conversation  and   at  composition  based  upon  the  texts  read  or  explained.     Exercises   and 
translations. 

Prescribed  Authors  (German). 

Selections — Goethe  :  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea,"     Schiller  :  "  Wallenstein  "    (the  three   parts).     Extracts 

from  historic  works,     Hauff:   "  Lichtenstejn,"     Extracts  from  the  German  historians, 

English. 
Selections— Shakspeare  :    "  Julius  Cicsar,"   " Coriolanus,"     Goldsmith  :  "The  Deserted  Village,"     Walter 
Scott :  A  Novel.     Dickens  :  '<  A  Christmas  Carol,"  "  David  Copperfield,"    Extracts  from  English 
historians, 

Arabic  (in  the  Algerian  Academy), 
Course :  Literary  Arabia 

General  revision  of  the  Grammar,  Syntax,  Oral  and  written  exercises.  Written  translations.  Explanation 
and  recitation  of  authors. 

Works  recommended, 

Mculieras'  Manuel  Algerian.     Machuel :  Grammaire  duvftbe  regulier. 

Text-hook, 
Bel  Kassem  ben  Sedira.     Cours  de  litt^rature  arabe. 

Lectures :  Colloquial  Arabic. 
Conversation :    Proverbs  and  idioms.     Oral  and  written  translations  of  Arabic  stories.     Oral  exercises  in 
imitation.     Exercises  in  the  deciphering  of  written  manuscripts. 


Works  Recommended. 

-eoueil  de  themes  et 
(lettrps)  pqblies  par  '. 

(5e.) 


■Mejdoub:  "  Choix  de  fabJes."     Alloua:  Reoueil  de  themes  et  versions  d'arabe  parle.     Houdas  :  "  Lettres 
manuscrites,"  R^(^^^^l  d?  deypira  (lettrps)  pqblies  par  1'  Ecole  des  lettres  d'  Alger. 
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(5e.)  History  (one  class  of  2  hours  per  week.) 
History  of  Eicrope  and  of  France  from  1270  to  1610. 

Europe  to  the  end  of  the  \Zth  century  :  Empire  and  Papacy.     Principal  States. 
Royalty  in  France  :  Philip  le  Bel ;  new  character  of  government ;  the  tax  and  the  army  ;  Parliament ;  the 

"Etats    generaux."      Struggle    against    Boniface    VIII.       Condemnation    of    the    Templiers. 

Accession  of  the  Valois. 

Ihe  Hundred  Years'  War:  The  armies  and  the  great  companies.  The  "Etats  generaux";  Etienne 
Marcel :  the  rising  of  the  French  peasants  (la  Jacquerie).  Charles  V  and  Du  Guesclin,  Paris 
in  the  Uth  century.  Charles  VI  and  the  house  of  Burgundy.  Charles  VII ;  Joan  of  Arc. 
Expulsion  of  the  English. 

France  and  England  at  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Years  War :  Institutions  of  Charles  VII ;  standing  army  : 
pragmatique  of  Bourges.  Feudalism.  Brittany  and  Burgundy.  Troubles  in  England  : 
Henry  VI. 

The  Church  :  The  Popes  at  Avignon  ;  the  great  schism  of  the  West :  Wycliffe  and  John  Huss  :  the  great 
Councils. 

Anarchy  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  :  Accession  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg ;  enfranchisement  of  the  Swiss  > 
The  Golden  Bull ;  the  Hansa.     The  great  towns  of  Italy  :  Florence  and  Venice. 

Dismemberment  of  the  Greek  Empire  and  fortnation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire:  Slavs  and  Hungarians;  the 
Turks  ;  Mahomet  II.     Eastern  Europe  ;  Muscovy  ;  Ivan  III. 

The  Slates  of  Western  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  Idth  century:  France:  Louis  XI  and  Charles  the  Rash. 
Charles  VIII  and  Anne  of  Beaujeu.  States  of  1484.  England  ;  theTudors.  Spain  ;  formation 
of  the  kingdom.      Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

2'he  decline  of  the  middle  ages :  Beginning  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy :  Dante,  Giotto,  Petrarch, 
Brunelleschi,  Donatello. 
The  great  inventions,  and  their  effect  on  the  general  civilisation.  Gun-powder,  compass,  paper, 
printing.  Maritime  discoveries :  Geographical  knowledge  to  the  end  of  the  loth  century  ; 
discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  and  of  the  Spaniards;  Christopher  Columbus.  The  routes  of 
commerce  ;  spices  and  gold. 

European  Politics  :  Wars  of  Italy ;  the  Italian  States  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century ;  the  belligerents  ; 
France,  Spain,  House  of  Austria.     Julius  II  and  Leo  X. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Houses  of  France  and  of  Austria  :  Francis  I  and  Charles-Quint ;  Henri  VIII  and 
Soleiman  ;  Henri  II ;  Abdication  of  Charles-Quint ;  Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis. 

The  Royal  Power  in  France :  The  Court  at  the  time  of  Francis  I  and  of  Henri  II ;  the  principal  noble 
families  ;  the  clergy  and  the  compact  of  1516  ;  the  army,  justice,  finance. 

The  Renaissance  :  Arts  and  letters  in  Italy ;  Machiavelli,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Leonard  de  Vinci,  Raphael, 
Micbel-Angelo,  Titian.  Renaissance  in  the  Netherlands  and  in  Germany  ;  revival  of  the  history 
of  art  in  the  Netherlands  ;  the  Van  Eycks  ;  Erasmus ;  Diirer ;  Copernicus.  Renaissance  in 
France :  Cardinal  of  Amboise ;  the  College  of  France ;  Rabelais,  Ronsard,  Montaigne ;  the 
Italians  at  Fontainebleau  ;  Jean  Goujon  and  Pbilibert  Delorme  ;  castles  and  palaces. 

The  Reformation :  Zvvingle,  Luther,  Calvin ;  the  peace  of  Augsburg;  propagation  of  Lutheranism  in  the 
north,  of  Calvinism  in  the  west;  Henry  VIII  and  Anglicanism. 

La  contre-reforme  :  The  Council  of  Trent ;  the  Inquisition  ;  the  "  Societe  of  Jesus." 

Political  and  Religious  Wars  :  Phillip  II ;  religious  policy  in  Spain  and  in  the  Netherlands  ;  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces;  William  the  Silent;  general  apergu  of  the  policy  of  Phillip  II  in 
Europe  ;  decadence  of  Spain. 
England  :  Struggle  of  Elizabeth  against  Phillip  II ;  Mary  Stuart.     Prosperity  of  England  :  Citizenship, 

trade,  marine ;  Shakespeare. 
France  :  Catholics  and  Protestants ;  the  hospital  and  the  tolerant  party ;  the  Guises,  Coligny,  Saint- 
Bartholomew  ;  Henri  III  and  the  League. 
Henri  IV  :  Struggle  against  Spain  ;  edict  of  Nantes ;  Tully  ;  reconstitution  of  the  Kingdom. 
(^Recapitulation  of  the  great  facts  and  general  summary  of  the  course.) 

(5f.)  Geography  (1  hour  per  week). 

Europe. 

1.  General  Study  :  Boundaries  and  area  of  Europe  ;  general  conGguration  ;  place  of  Europe  in  the  ancient 

world ;    description    of    the    principal  seas  and  coasts ;  currents ;  relief  of  the   land  ;    principal 

groups  of  mountains  ;  plateaux,  plains,  and  large  valleys. 
Hydrography  :  Principal  centres  of  distribution  and  general  direction  of  the  waters  ;  principal  groups 

of  lakes  ;  the  great  rivers. 
Mean  climate  of  Europe,  and  mean  climate  of  the  principal  regions :  extremes  of  cold  and  heat  ; 

relation  between  vegetation  and   climate,  and  between  vegetation  and  altitude ;  examples  taken 

from  the  most  characteristic  plants. 
The  European  races,  and  families  of  people ;  religions  and  languages. 

2.  Description  of  the  States :  Enumeration  of  the  various  states  with  their  population,  their  capitals,  their 

great  towns.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  physical  and  economic  geography  of  each  of  the 
principal  States  ;  the  elements  of  public  and  administrative  geography,  the  historic  regions,  the 
great  towns. 
Resume:  Comparison  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  principal  States;  comparison  of  their  economic 
power  and  of  their  military  forces  ;  great  routes  of  international  communication ;  relation  'A 
Europe  with  the  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  picture  of  the  European  colonies. 

53— Y  i5G  ) 
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(5g.)  Mathematical  Sciences  (3  hours  per  week). 

Algebra :  Recapitulation  of  the  elementary  ideas  of  algebraical  calculation  given  in  the  third  class. 

Monomials  and  polynomials  :  Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  the  polynomials ;  solution  of 
equations  of  the  first  degree  of  one  or  several  unknowns  (explanation  of  the  different  methods  of 
the  systems  of  numerical  equations). 
Application  to  the  solution  of  some  simple  problems. 

Geometry.  Spatial  Geometry :  Lines  perpendicular  and  oblique  to  a  plane  ;  parallelism  of  straight  lines 
and  planes  ;  dihedral  angles  ;  perpendicular  planes  ;  conceptions  of  trihedral  angles  and  polyhedral 
angles.  (Supplementary  trihedrals  are  not  dealt  with.)  Polyhedrons  ;  measures  of  volumes ; 
parallelipiped  prism,  pyramid,  frustum  of  pyramid. 

(5h.)  Geology  (12  lectures  of  1  hour). 

(In  these  lectures  the  enumeration  of  the  differetit  strata,  that  of  substrata,  and  of  the  lists  of 
fossils  are  rigorously  prohibited.'  The  professor  shall  limit  his  instruction  to  the  principal  features  of 
each  of  the  ages  of  the  earth,  to  describe  the  most  important  living  forms,  by  means  of  objects  placed 
directly  under  the  eyes  of  the  pupils,  of  mural  plates,  of  photographs  and  of  drawings  executed  on  the  black- 
board.    Several  excursions  are  indispensible  in  order  to  complete  the  course.) 

Summary  revision  of   actual   phenomena ;  comparison    with   ancient   phsenomena ;  eruptive   rocks ; 
sedimentary  rocks  ;  stratification,  fossils. 

The  primary  period  :  Principal  animal  forms  ;  brachiopoda  ;  articulata  ;  principal  vertebrata  ;  vegetable 
alluvions  ;  origin  and  importance  of  coal. 
Distribution  of  the  seas  and  continents  ;  principal  rocks. 
T/ie  secondary  period :  Ammonites,  belemnites  ;  spread  of  reptiles  ;  principal  birds  and  mammifera  ;  appear- 
ance of  flowering  plants  ;  distribution  of  land  and  sea  ;  extension  of  coral-reefs  ;  ])rincipal  rocks. 
The  tertiary  period :  Extension  of  the  mammifera  ;  discoveries  of  Cuvier  in  gypsum  ;  seas  and  continents  ; 

climate ;  formation  of  the  great  chains  of  mountains  ;  principal  rocks. 
The  qitaternary  p',riod :  Glacial  phsenomena  ;  their  great  extension  ;  erosion  of  the  valleys. 

Appearance  of  man  ;  caverns,  lacustrine  cities.     Fauna  ;  mammoth  ;  rhinoceros  ;  reindeer. 
Volcanic  phsenomena  of  the  tertiary  and  quaternary  periods. 

(•5i.)  Drawing     (2  hours  per  week). 

(Refer  to  the  programe  of  class  III) 

6.  Rhetoric  Class   in  the   Classic  Division  14a. — The  fir.st  class,  as  previously  stated,  has  two 
divisions,  viz.,  that  of  (i)  Rhetoric  and  (ii)  that  of  Rhilosophy.     The  programmes  of  each  are  given  : — 

Rhetoric  Class  (16  years). 

French,  Latin,  and  Greek,  6  classes  of  2  hours  per  week.  Modern  languages,  .3  hours  per  week.  History, 
1  class  of  2  hours  per  week.  Geography,  2  hours  per  week  during  one  semestei-^,  and  1  hour 
per  week  during  the  other  semester.  Mathematics,  2  hours  per  week,  and  one  optional  lecture 
of  1  hour.     Drawing  (optional),  2  hours. 

(6a.)  French  (4  hours  per  week). 

Explanation  and  recitation  of  authors.  Discourses  and  compositions  in  French.  Literary  analyses  of 
French  authors.  Summary  history  of  the  French  literature  since  tlie  accession  of  Louis  XIII 
(15  lessons  of  an  hour  at  the  most,  including  the  interrogations). 

Programme  of  the  History  of  French  Literature. 

(1.)  Literature  under  Louis  XIII  and  Richelieu  :  the  "  Hotel  de  Rambouillet."  The  French  Academy. 
(2.)  The  tragedy  in  the  17th  century.  (3.)  Comedy  in  the  17th  century.  (4.)  Didactic  poetry. 
The  satire.  The  fable.  (5.)  The  moralists.  (6.)  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  (7.)  Letters  ; 
memoirs.  (8.)  Montesquieu  and  Buffon.  (9.)  Voltaire.  (10.)  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  (11.) 
The  play  and  poetry  in  the  18th  century.  (12.)  General  character  of  the  18tli  century  :  the 
philosophers  and  men  of  learning.  (13.)  Literature  during  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire. 
(14.)  Poetry  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century.  Classics  and  romances.  (15.)  Prose  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

French  Author^. 

Selections  from  prose-writers  and  poets  of  the  16th,  17th,  18th,  and  19th  centuries.  Reading  and 
explanation  of  textual  pas.sagos  and  selections.  Principal  chapters  and  extracts  from  Montaigne. 
Plays  selected  from  Corneille  and  Moliere.  La  Fontaine  ;  Fables.  Boileau  :  Epttre.s  Satires, 
Art  poitique  ;  extracts  from  prose  works.  Pascal  :  I'ensees  ;  Provinciales  (I,  IV,  XIII,  and 
extracts).  Bossuet :  Oraisovs  fambres  ;  selected  sermons;  extracts  from  his  diflferent  works. 
La  Bruyere :  Caracteres.  Fenelon :  Lettre  a  V Academic ;  extracts  from  the  other  works. 
Montesquieu  :  Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Romains  et  de  leur  decadence ; 
extracts  from  "  I' Esprit  des  Lois  "  and  from  the  other  works.  Buffon  :  Extracts  (discourse  and 
general  survey.)  Voltaire  :  Extracts  from  the  historical  works,  and  from  the  other  prose  works. 
Diderot :  Extracts.  J.  J.  Rousseau  :  Selections  :  Lettre  a  d'Alembert  snr  les  Spectacles.  Poetical 
Masterpieces  of  Lamartine  and  ot  Victor  Hugo.  Selections  from  the  moralists  of  the  17th,  18th, 
and  19th  centuries.     Selections  from  the  principal  historians  of  the  19th  century. 

(6b.) 


•  Attention  is  drawn  to  thia  case  not  to  burden  the  undeveloped  mind  with  details  that  only  harass.        ^  Half-year. 
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(6d.)  Latin  (4  hours  per  week). 

Explanation  and  recitation  of  Latin  authors.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  the  preparation  and  to  the 
explanation  of  the  texts.  Latin  translation.  Latin  theme.  Latin  composition.  Literary  analyses 
of  Latin  authors. 

Literary  History. 

(The  master,  without  entering  fully  into  the  history  of  literature,  endeavours,  in  the  explanation  of  the 
authors  and  of  the  correction  of  exerci.ses,  to  make  clear  the  main  features  of  the  literature  of  the 
principal  epochs,  and  to  shew  the  connection  of  the  great  works.  He  also  indicates  the  place 
occupied  by  those  of  a  secondary  character). 

Latin  Authors. 

Cicero  :  Selections  from  the  letters.  Pro  Milone  :  Pro  Murena  :  Extracts  and  analyses  of  the  principal. 
Discourses  :  Extracts  from  tlic  treatises  on  Rhetoric.  TitusLivy  :  A  book  of  the  third  decade. 
tSrtneca  :  Extracts  from  the  Letters  to  Lucilius,  and  from  the  Treatises  on  Morals.  Tacitus, 
Annals,  Histories,  Dialogue  on  Orators.  Lucretius :  Extracts.  Virgil.  Horace  :  Satires  and 
Letters.  Lucan  :  Extracts.  Anthology  of  the  Latin  poets  (excluding  works  comprised  in  the 
programmes). 

Ethical  thoughts  and  conceptions  derived  from  the  Latin  authors. 

(6c.)  Greek  (4  hours  per  week). 
Explanation  and  recitation  of  Greek  authors.     Greek  translation.     Literary  analyses  of  Greek  authors, 

Greek  Authors. 

Thucydides  :  Extracts.  Xenophon  :  Memorabilia.  Plato  :  Extracts.  Demosthenes  :  The  seven  Philippics; 
His  Discourse  on  the  Crown.  Attic  orators  :  Extracts  (Lysias,  Isocrates,  .^schines,  Hyperides). 
Aristotle  :  Extracts  from  the  Rhetoric.  Homer  :  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  ^schyhis :  Extracts. 
Sophocles  :  A  tragedy.     Aristophanes  :  Extracts.     Theocritus  :  Idylls  and  selections. 

Ethical  conceptions  derived  from  the  Greek  authors. 

(6d.)  Modern  Languages  (3  hours  per  week). 

German  or  English. 

Explanation  and  recitation  of  authors.     Conversation  and  reading  exercises.     Written  and  oral  themes. 

Free  redaction. 
Ideas  of  Literary  History,  a  jiropos  of  the  explained  passages. 

Prescribed  Authors. 
German. 
Selections — Lessing;  ITamhirgische  Dramaturgie  (extracts);  Goethe;  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris  :  extracts  from 
the  prose  works  ;  Lyric  Poetry  of  Goethe  and  Schiller;  Schiller;  Die  Jungfrau  von   Orleans; 
Die  Braut  von  Messina.     Selections  from  German  ballads. 

E7iglish. 

Selections — Shakespeare  :  Macbeth,  Kinq  Richard  IIL  Byron  .■  Childo  Ilaroldc.  Tennyson  :  Enoch  Arden. 
Dickens,  Nicholas  Nickleby  :  George  Eliot :  Silas  Marner. 

Arabic  (in  the  Algiers  Academy). 

Elementary  notions  of  Arabic  literature.  Oral  and  written  exercises.  Written  translations.  Explanation 
and  recitation  of  authors. 

Proposed  Work. 
Bel  Kassem  ben  Sedira :  "  Cours  de  litl^rature  arabe." 

Lecture :  Colloquial  Arabic. 

Conversation.  Oral  and  written  constructions  of  Arabian  stories.  Oral  imitative  themes.  Reading  of 
manuscript  literature. 

Proposed  Works. 

Mejdoub  :  Choix  de  fables.  AUaoua  :  Recueil  de  themes  et  de  versions  d,' arabe  parte.  Eecueil  de  devoirs 
(leltres)  publics  par  I'Ecole  des  letlres  d' Alger.     Houdas  :  Lettres  manuscrites. 

(6e.)  History  (one  class  of  2  hours  per  week). 

History  of  Europe  and  France  from  1610  to  1789. 

France,  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII  to  the  death  of  Mazarin.  The  States  of  1614.  Richelieu: 
struggle  against  the  Protestants  and  the  Nobility.  Growth  of  the  monarchical  authority. 
Navigation  and  colonies.     Minority  of  Louis  XIV;  Mazarin;  the  Fronde. 

European  Politics :  The  House  of  Austria.  The  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Germany.  The  Thirty  Years' 
War ;  interests  of  the  Powers  engaged  therein ;  armies  and  troops ;  great  generals  ;  principal 
military  actions.     The  Peace  of  Westphalia  and  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Sngland  under  the  Stuarts  :  The  Revolution  of  1648.     Cromwell.     The  Restoration. 

State 
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Slate  of  Europe  about  \.%60.     Decadence  of  Spain.    Prosperity  of  Holland.     Preponderance  of  the  Swede 

in  the  North.     The  Peace  of  Oliva. 
Intellectual  Movement :     Sciences  and  Philosophy  :  Bacon,  Galileo,  Descartes,  Spinoza.     Literature  :  The 

Spanish  influence,   Cervantes  and  Lopez  of   Vega.     The  French  Academy  :  Corneille,   Pascal. 

The  Arts  :  Poussin,  Le  Sueur. 
French  Society :  The  "  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet."    Misery  in  the  time  of  the  Fronde  :  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Zotiis  X/V,  the  Absolute  Monarchij :  Theory  of  the  King  on  the  royal  power.     The  Court,  the  Councils, 

the  Secretaries  of  State  ;  Colbert,   Louvois,  Vauban.     The  religious  affairs ;  the  declaration  of 

1682  ;  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
The  politics  of  Louis  XIV.     Lionne  and  Pomponne.     War  of  Holland.     Formation  of  the  league,  of 

Augsburg. 
The  Jievolulion  in  England :  The  Stuarts  and   Parliament ;  Whigs  and  Tories.     Declaration  of  rights  ; 

Accession  of  William  III. 

The  Coalitions  against  Louis  XIV  :  The  succession  of  Spain. 

Last  years  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Court :  Port  Royal ;  financial  distress.  The  will  and  death  of  the  King. 

The  Intellectual  Movement :  Literature  ;  the  great  classics.     The  Arts  :  Le  Brun,   Mansart,   Le  Louvro 
Versailles.     The  sciences. 
Commencement  of  opposition  ;  Fenelon  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Vauban.     Bayle. 

Europe  about  1715  .•  Western  Europe  after  the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of  Rastadt.  Eastern  Europe  after 
the  treaties  of  Carlowitz,  of  Passarowitz,  and  of  Nystadt.     Peter  the  Great. 

France,  from  1715  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  ISth  century :  The  Regency  and  the  attempts  at  reform. 
Law,  Fleury,  d'Argenson,  Machault. 

Eurojiean  affairs :  Law  of  the  succession  of  Spain,  successions  of  Poland  and  of  Tuscany.  The  Spanish 
Bourbons  in  Italy.     Stanislas  Leczinski  in  Lorraine. 

Austria  and  Prussia  during  the  first  half  of  the  I8th  century  :  The  Prussian  State.  Frederic  II.  Maria- 
Theresa.  Wars  of  the  succession  of  Austria,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War ;  general  outline  of 
politics.     Indication  of  the  principal  military  operations.     Role  of  France  in  these  wars. 

Maritime  and  colonial  affairs :  Rivalry  of  France  and  England  in  America  and  in  the  Indies.  The  English 

Empire.     Voyages  of  Discover}'. 
Eastern  Europe  :  Russia  :  Catherine  II.     Conquests  in  Turkey.     Division  of  Poland. 
The  end  of  the  Reign  of  Louis  XV :  The  Parliament.     Choiseul  and  Maupeou. 

27te  Intellectual  and  Political  Movement :  Literature  and  Art,  the  sciences,  the  philosophers  and  economists 
in  France.     Books,  the  Press,  the  Salons,  Parliaments. 

Parliamentary  Government  in  England  :  Kings,  Parliament,  and  ministers  ;  triumphs  of  the  Whigs  ; 
political  liberties,  the  Press. 

Reform  movements  in  Europe :  Influence  of  French  ideas.     Charles  III  in  Spain;  Pombal  in  Portugal ; 
Leopold  of  Tuscany  and  Beccaria  in  Italy ;  Gustavus  III  in  Sweden. 
Joseph  II  in  Austria.     Frederick  II  in  Prussia.     Situation  of  Prussia  in  Germany  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Frederick  II. 

Preludes  of  the  French  Revolution  :  France  at  the  ascension  of  Louis  XVI.  Dominant  ideas  of  that  epoch  ; 
opposition  between  current  opinions  and  institutions.  The  attempts  at  reform :  Turgot, 
Malesherbes,  Necker.     Financial  disorders.     The  "  Etats  gen^raux.' 

The  American  War  of  Independence :  The  English  colonies  of  America,  their  revolt.  Intervention  of 
France.     American  Constitution  of  1787.  ' 

General  view  of  Europe  in  1789.     Conclusion  of  the  course. 

(6f.)  Geography  (2  hours  per  week  during  one  semester  and  1  hour  per  week  during  the  other). 

France :  Remarks  on  its  configuration,  geological  constitution,  the  relief  of  its  surface,  the  regime 
of  its  waters,  the  climate.  Study  of  the  great  natural  regions  and  of  the  provinces  of  France. 
Characteristic  features  of  its  orography,  hydrography,  and  economic  geography.  Manners, 
traditions,  great  historical  souvenirs.  The  French  nationality.  The  density  of  the  population. 
The  administrative  regime  studied,  particularly  in  the  "  departement "  and  in  the  commune. 

The  military  organisation.  The  frontiers.  Natural  defences  and  fortified  places  of  France  and  of 
the  neighbouring  countries.  Algeria  and  the  protectorate  of  Tunis.  Productive  forces  ; 
development  of  colonisation.  The  French  colonies.  The  American  colonies  ;  possessions  and 
establishments  of  Western  Africa,  of  Eastern  Africa;  India,  Indo-China,  French  Oceania. 

Relation  of  France  to  the  great  countries  <jf  the  globe.  Emigration  and  immigration  ;  exchanges. 
International  routes  of  communication.  Comparison  of  the  economic  and  military  power  of 
France  with  that  of  other  States. 

(6o.)  Mathematical  Sciences  (2  hours  a  week,  and  an  optional  lecture  of  1  hour). 

Arithmetic :  Recapitulation  and  completion  of  the  arithmetic  course  of  the  3rd  Class. 
Elementary  properties  of  prime  numbers.     Square.     Square  root. 

Alyehra :  Recapitulation  of  the  course  in  algebra  of  the  3rd  and  2nd  Classes.  Equations  of  the  first 
degree  vrith  one  or  more  unknowns.     Equation  of  the  second  degree. 

Geometry 
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Geometry  :  Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  courses. 

Cylinder,  cone,  frustum  of  cone ;  surface  and  volume. 

Sphere.     Plane  section.     Groat  circles.     Small  circles.     Poles  of  a  circle.     Plane  tangent.     Surface 
and  volume  of  the  sphere. 
In  the  teaching  of  geometry,  the  Professor  should  endeavour  to  make  evident  the  connection  of  the 
propositions.     In  the  resolution  of  problems,  he  shall  employ  the  analytical  method  in  preference  to  the 
synthetic. 

(6n.)  Cosmography  (Ten  lessons  the  maximum). 

Celestial  sphere.  Principal  constellations.  Diurnal  movement.  Right  ascension  and  declination. 
Spherical  form  of  the  earth.  Determination  of  longitude  and  latitude.  Radius  of  the  earth. 
The  sun.  Apparent  movement  of  the  celestial  sphere.  Ecliptic.  The  zodiacal  constellations. 
The  seasons.  The  phases  of  the  moon.  Eclipse  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sun.  General  description 
of  the  Solar  System.  Planets  and  their  satellites.  The  system  of  Copernicus.  Succinct  details 
of  the  diiferent  planets.     Comets.     Shooting  stars.     Star  clusters.     iNebute. 

(6i.)  Drawing  (2  hours  per  week). 

(1°.)  Developments  and  applications  of  the  preceding  studies. 

Note. — Several  lessons  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  head  from  life. 

(2°.)  Study  of  landscapes  from  engravings. 

Note. — When  circumstances  will  permit,  pupils  should  have  practice  in  drawing  landscapes  and 
buildings  from  nature. 


7.  I'he  Philosophy  Class,  Classic  Division. — The  course  for  the  Philosophy  Class,  viz,  (he  other 
branch  of  the  classic  division,  is  as  hereunder  : — 

The  Philosophy  Class. 

Philosophy  :  4  classes  of  2  hours  per  week  during  the  whole  year,  and  1  class  of  1  hour  per  week 
during  a  half  year.  Modern  languages  :  one  optional  lecture  of  1  hour  per  week.  History  :  3  hours. 
Physics  and  chemistry  :  5  hours.  Natural  history :  2  hours.  Hygiene:  Twelve  lectures  of  1  hour. 
Mathematics  :  1  class  of  2  hours.     Drawing  (optional) :  2  hours. 

(7a.)  Philosophy  and  philosophical  authors.     (4  classes  of  2  hours  per  week  during  the  whole  year  and 

1  class  of  1  hour  per  week  during  a  half  year.) 
Philosophy. 
Course  of  philosophy.     Explanation  of  philosophical  authors.     Duty  :— French  dissertation  on. 

Programme  of  the  Course  of  Philosophy.^ 

Introduction  :  Science  ;  the  sciences  ;  philosophy.     Aim  and  division  of  philosophy. 

Psychology :  Aim  of  phychology  ;  special  character  of  the  facts  studied.     Psychological  and  physiological 
facts. 
Method  of  psychology  ;    subjective  method ;    reflection ;    objective  method ;  languages,  history,  etc. 

Experimentation  in  psychology. 
Classification  of  psychological  facts  :  sensibility,  intelligence,  volition. 

Sensibility  :  Pleasure  and  pain  ;  sensation,  perception. 
The  inclinations.     The  passions. 

Intelligence :  Acquisition,  preservation,  elaboration  of  knowledge.  The  data  of  experience,  and  the 
activity  of  the  mind.  Reason  and  conscience.  Memory.  Association.  Imagination.  Abstrac- 
tion and  generalisation.  Judgment  and  ratiocination.  Fundamental  sources  of  knowledge. 
Can  they  be  explained  by  experience,  association,  or  heredity  t 

The  Will :  Instinct ;  freedom  ;  habit.     The  expression  of  psychological  facts  ;  signs  and  language.     The 
Beautiful  and  Art.     The  relation  between  the  physical  and  the  moral.     Madness.     Intiuence  of 
alcoholism  on  the  beginning  of  madness.     Enfeebling  of  the  intelligence  and  of  the  will  by  the 
use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
Summary  of  the  conceptions  of  comparative  psychology  ;  man  and  the  animal. 

Loyic — Formal  logic  :  Terms.     Propositions.     Different  forms  of  reasoning. 

Applied  logic :  Method  of  the  exact  sciences  ;  axioms,  definitions  ;  demonstration. 

Method  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  ;  observation,  experimentation  ;  hypolhesis,  induction  ; 
classification,  analogy,  empirical ;  definitions.  Method  of  the  moral  sciences.  The  testimony  of 
mankind  ;  the  historic  method.     Errors  and  sophisms. 

Mhics — Principles  of  ethics  :  Conscience,  the  good,  duty. 

Investigation  of  the  utilitarian  doctrines.     Responsibility  and  s^vnction. 

Duly  : 
Resohitious  of  22iul  January ,  1885,  and  9?J5  ^arch,  1S97» 
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Duty  :  Duty  toward  oneself ;  wisdom,  courage,  te:nperance.      Damage  caused  by  alcoholism  to  the  race,  to 

the  family,  to  society,  and  to  the  country. 
Duties  to  our  fellow  men,  equity  and  justice  ;  charity. 
Special  duties  to  the  family.     Education. 
Duties  to  our  country ;  obedience  to  its  laws.     Education  of  children.     The  tax.    The  vote.    Military 

service.     Devotion  to  our  country. 
The  relation  between  ethics  and  political  economy.     Labour,  capital.     Property. 
Influence  of  alcoholism  on  the  impoverishment  and  more  often  on  the  misery  of  the  individual  and  of 

the  family.     Effect  on  the  publio  wealth.     The  cost  of  alcoholism  to  France.     Other  effects  : 

criminality,  suicide,  accidents  at  work. 
Elements  of  Metaphysics :  Of  the  objective  value  of  knowledge;  dogmatism,  scepticism,  idealism.     Of  the 

existence  of  the  external  world.     On  Nature  in  general  :  various  conceptions  concerning  matter 

and  life.     The  soul ;  materialism  and  spiritualism  ;  God ;  Providence.     The  problem  of  evil.    The 

immortality  of  the  soul.     Natural  religion. 
Summary  of  the  principal  philosophic  doctrines:  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicurism,  and  Stoicism,  Bacon, 

Descartes,  Lock,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Kant. 

The  order  adopted  in  the  progamme  is  in  no  way  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  the  teacher  ;  it  is  sufficient 
if  the  questions  indicated  are  all  treated.  Regarding  all  that  concerns  the  history  of  philosophy,  the  master 
will  be  free  either  to  teach  the  matters  separately,  or  to  introduce  them  in  the  theoretical  course,  or  in  the 
analysis  of  the  text-books^  provided  ho  makes  his  pupils  recognise  the  succession  of  the  schools,  and  the 
connection  of  the  ideas. 

Philosophic  Authors. 

The  master  will  select  from  the  list  hereunder  one  Greek,  one  Latin,  and  two  French  authors : — 

Greek  Authors. 
Xenophon  :  I  Book  of  the  Memorabilia. 

Plato  :  The  Phcedo,  Gon/ias,  Book  VI,  VII,  or  VIII  of  the  Republic. 
Aristotle  :  Book  VIII,  IX,  or  X  of  the  Nichomachean  Ethics ;  Book  VIII  of  Politics. 
Epictetus  :  Manual. 

Latin  Authors. 
Lucretius  :  De  Natura  rerum.     Book  V. 

Cicero  :  One  book  of  De  Officiis  ;  one  of  Tusculance  De  Repuhlica. 
Seneca  :  The  first  sixteen  letters  to  Lucilius. 
Bacon  :  De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum  (principal  chapters). 

Fretich  Authors. 

Descartes  :  Discours  de  la  Methode;  the  Me'ditations  ;  the  Principes.     Book  I. 

Pascal  :  Opuscules  ;  Pennees. 

Malebranche  :  De  la  recherche  de  la  verite.     Book  II. 

Bossuet :  Traite  de  la  Connaissance  de  Dieu,  et  de  soi-meme.     Books  I,  IV,  and  V. 

Fenelon  :   IVaite  de  I'existence  de  Dieu. 

Leibniz:  Nonveaux  Essais  (Book  I)  ;  the  Thiodicie  (extracts);  the  Monadologie. 

Condillac  :   Traite  des  sensations.     Br>ok  I. 

Montesquieu  :  E.sprit  des  Lois.     ]5ook  I. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  :  Conlrat  social.     Books  I  and  II. 

Jouffroy  :  Extracts. 

Auguste  Conte  :  Coni-s  de  philosophie  positive.      1st  and  2nd  lessons.  , 

Cousin  :  Du  liien. 

Claude  Bernard  i  Introduction  a  1  etude  de  la  medicine  expcrimentale.     1st  Part. 

Kant :  Fondements  de  la  Metaphysique  des  inveurs. 

Stuart  Mill  :  Logic.     Volume  II,  Book  VI. 

(7b.)  Modern  Languages  (an  optional  lecture  of  1  hour  per  week). 
German  or  English.     Exercises  in  conversation  upon  the  readings. 

Authors  prescribed. 

German. 

Selections — Goethe  :  Faust,  Part  I.  Auerbach  :  Die  Frau  Professorin.  Freitag  :  Bilder  aus  der  deulschen 
Vergangenheit  (extracts  concerning  the  18th  and  19tli  centuries).  Soil  und  JIaben.  Lyric 
poetry  of  the  18th  and  19th  century. 

English. 
Selections — Shakcspeav?  ■  Hamlet.     Macaulay  :  Essays.     George  Eliot :  Adam  Bedc,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss. 
Selections  of  poetry  of  the  19th  century. 

Arabic  Language  (in  the  Algerian  Academy). 
(Same  progrannne  as  previously  indicated.     A  complementary  optional  lecture  should  be  given,  so 
as  to  afford  the  pupils  a  synoptical  idea  of  the  principal  kinds  of  Arabic  literature,  the  Koran  and 
commentaries,  grammar,  history,  geography,  literature,  and  poetry.     The  chrestomathy  of  M.  Wright  is 
recommended  as  the  best  and  most  complete  work). 

(7c.) 
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(7c.)     History  (3  hours  per  week). 

I. 

Contemporaneous  History  (1789  to  1889). 

Preliminaries  and  general  causes  of  the  Revolution.  The  old  regime.  Arbitrary  power  and  privilege. 
The  Court,  the  Government  and  Administration  ;  the  taxes,  justice,  the  Army.    The  three  orders. 

The  Utals  gc'neraux  and  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  "  cahiers."  The  orators  of  the  Assembly.  Sup- 
pression of  the  old  regime  and  constitution  of  a  new  state  of  the  things. 

The  European  Monarchies  about  1789.  The  Eastern  question.  The  Impression  produced  by  the  Eevolution. 
R61e  of  emigration. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  and  Convention.  Fall  of  Royalty.  Girondins.  Montagnards.  The  clubs. 
Jacobins.  Commune  of  Paris.  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The  Reign  of  Terror.  Struggle 
against  Europe,  and  against  internal  insurrections.  The  armies  and  the  generals  of  the  Republic. 
Treaties  of  Basel.     The  spirit  of  the  reforms  of  the  Convention.     Constitution  of  the  year  III. 

The  Directorate.  Campaigns  of  Italy  and  Egypt.  New  coalition.  The  "  Coup  d'Etat."  The  eighteen 
Brumaire. 

The  Considate  and  the  Empire.  The  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII  and  its  transformations  as  far  as  1807. 
Spirit  of  the  institutions  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire.  The  Codes  :  the  Concordat ;  the 
I>egion  of  Honour ;  the  Imperial  Court.  The  nobility  of  the  Empire.  The  University.  The 
iinancial  institutions.  Public  Works.  Wars  as  far  as  1807  ;  the  Great  Army ;  the  generals  of 
the  Empire.  The  Continental  blockade.  The  beginning  of  national  resistance.  Character  of  the 
Spanish  War  and  of  the  war  of  1809.  State  of  the  Empire  and  of  Europe  about  1810.  Character 
of  the  Imperial  power.  Struggle  against  the  Pope.  Later  struggles  ; — Moscow  ;  the  Battle  of 
Leipzig.  The  invasion.  Waterloo  and  Saint  Helena.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  ;  character  of 
its  work.     Europe  in  1815. 

IL 

The  Holy  Alliance  and  the  People.  Absolute  power  and  the  Parliamentary  regime.  The  charter  of  1814 
in  France.  The  parliamentary  regime  under  Louis  XVIII.  Principal  orators  and  statesmen. 
Charles  X.  The  congregation.  The  Congress.  Struggle  against  the  new  spirit  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Germany.  Instructions  and  interventions.  Enfranchisement  of  Greece.  Politics 
of  France.    The  taking  of  Algiers.     The  Revolution  of  1830. 

Intellectual  progress  from  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  France,  England,  and  Germany.  Revival  of  German 
and  English  Literature.  Character  of  French  Literature  under  the  Empire.  Foreign  influences. 
Romanticism.  Literary  criticism.  Development  of  learning.  Restoration  of  a  knowledge  of 
the  East,  of  classic  antiquity,  and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Archaeology  and  the  great  discoveries. 
History.  Renaissance  of  the  classic  spirit  in  Art  during  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire. 
Romanticism  in  Art.  Symphonic  and  dramatic  music.  Development  of  the  exact  sciences, 
physics,  and  natural  history.     Applications — Steam,  electricity.     Progress  of  industry. 

Louis- Phillippe.  The  new  Charter.  Principal  orators  and  statesmen.  The  parties  ;  the  secret  societies. 
Effect  produced  by  the  Revolution  of  1830  in  Europe:  Belgium,  Poland,  Spain.  The  Eastern 
question.     Character  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Louis-Phillippe.     Conquest  of  Algeria. 

III. 

Revolution  of  18^8.  Cause  of  the  Revolution  in  France.  The  Electoral  Question.  The  Republic  of  1848. 
Contre-coup  in  Europe. 

Changes  in  the  Government  of  France  since  1848.  The  Constitution  of  1852  and  the  Second  Empire, 
The  Republic.     Constitutional  Laws  of  1875. 

The  Foreign  Policy. — Development  of  Italian  uuity  ;  war  of  1859.  The  Kingdom  of  Italy.  Develop- 
ment  of  German  unity  :  Italo-Prussian  war  against  Austria.  New  Constitution  of  Germany,  of 
Austro-Hungary.  War  of  1870-1871;  the  invasion,  the  Siege  of  Paris;  the  struggle  in  the 
province.  The  German  Empire.  The  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  The  Eastern; 
Question.     The  Crimean  and  Balkan  wars.     Panslavism.     England  and  Russia  in  Asia. 

England:   Principal  statesmen  and  great  reforms  of  the  19th  century.     Ireland. 

The  New  World :  Development  of  the  principal  States  of  South  America.  Extension  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America. 

IV. 

Development  or  Transformation  of  the  Principles  o/1789. 
Political  Liberty  :  Constitutional  regime  :  principal  forms  of  government  at  present  existing. 
Religious  liberty  :  Freedom  of  worship,  suppression  of  State  religions. 
Respect  for  the  Human  Personality :  Abolition  of  slave-trade,  of  slavery,  of  servitude. 

Democratic   ideas   and    social   questions.      Universal   suffrage.       Popular   instruction.       Obligatory 
military  service.     Socialism  in  organisation  of  labour. 

Intellectual  Movement :  The  spirit  of  observation  in  literature  and  art.     Learning.     The  sciences. 

Industry  and  Commerce :  Extension  of  the  use  of  steam  and  of  electricity.     Multiplication  of  the  routes  of 

communication  throughout  the  world.      Protection   and   free-trade.     Commercial   treaties   and 

international  conventions.     Universal  exliibitions. 
Expansion  of  European  Civilisation :   Explorations.     Distribution  of  the  principal  European  languages  on 

the  face  of  the  globe.     Resume  of  the  r61e  of  France  in  political,  social,  and  intellectual  history 

since  1789. 

Physics. 
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Physics  and  Chemistry  (5  hours  per  week). 
(7d.)   1°  Physics. 

Gravity.  Equilibrium  of  Liquids  and  Gases :  Various  states  of  matter.  Principle  of  inertia.  Force. 
Enunciate,  without  demonstration,  tlie  rule  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  and  of  that  of  the 
composition  of  two  parallel  forces.  Direction  of  gravity.  Centre  of  gravity,  weight.  Balance. 
Free  surface  of  liquids  in  equilibrium.  Equality  of  pressure  in  every  direction.  Pressure  on 
walls.  Communicating  vessels.  Principle  of  Archimedes.  Application  to  the  measure  of 
specific  weight :  areometers  of  constant  weight.  Atmospheric  pressure.  Barometer.  Law  of 
Mariotte ;  experiments  of  Mariotte.  Air  pump.  Pumps.  Hydraulic  press.  Syphon. 
Aerostats. 

Seat :   Dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat.     Thermometer.     Maximum  density  of  water.     De6nition  of  specific 

heat.     Principle  of  the  method  of  mixtures.     Fusion.     Solidification.     Solution.    Crystallisation. 

Heat   of   fusion   (simple    definition).       Evaporation.       Saturated    and    non-saturated    vapours. 

Maximum  tension. 
Definition  of  the  hygrometric  state.     Rain,  snow,  dew. 
Evaporation,  ebullition,  distillation.     Heat  of  vaporisation  (.simple  definition).     Production  of  cold  by 

evaporation. 
Conductivity. 

Acoustics :  Production  of  sound.  Propagation.  Velocity  in  air  and  in  water.  Eeflexion.  Echo. 
Intensity ;  pitch.  Vibrating  strings  ;  law  of  length.  Principal  musical  intervals.  Plaruionics. 
Timbre. 

Electricity.  Magnetism :  Production  of  electricity  by  friction.  Electrification  by  influence ;  gold-leaf 
electroscope  ;  electrophorus  ;  electrical  machine.  Condensers.  Leyden  jar  ;  batteries.  Thunder. 
Lightning-conductor.  Voltaic  pile.  Daniell  and  Bunsen  cells.  Electric  current.  Physiological, 
physical,  and  chemical  effects  of  the  cell.  Electrotyping  ;  gilding,  silver-plating.  Natural  and 
artificial  magnets.  Definition  of  declination  and  inclination.  Experiment  of  Qirstedt. 
Galvanometer.  Action  of  currents  on  currents.  Action  of  the  earth  on  a  closed  current, 
movement  about  a  vertical  axis  ;  astatic  conductors.  Solenoids  :  composition  of  a  solenoid  and 
magnet.  Magnetisation  by  currents  :  electro-magnets.  Principle  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
Induction  by  currents  and  magnets.  Ruhmkorff  coil.  Telephone.  Principle  of  magneto-electric 
machines. 

Optics :  Rectilinear   propagation   of   light.      Velocity.     I^aws   of   reflexion.     Plane   mirrors.      Spherical, 
concave  and  convex  mirrors.     Refraction.     Prism.     Lenses  (experimental  study). 
Magnifying-glass.     Principle  of  the  astronomical  telescope,  of  the  microscope  and  telescope.     Decom- 
position and  recomposition  of  light.     The  solar  spectrum.     Spectra  of  diflerent  luminous  sources. 
Radiant  heat.     Photography. 

Comjdements :  Law  of  the  fall  of  bodies.     Atwood's  machine.     Pendulum.     Applications,     Work.     Vital 
force.     Energy. 
Definition  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.     Principle  of  the  steam-engine  :  condenser  expansion 
engine. 

(7e.)     2°  Chemistry. 

Simple  and  compound  bodies. 

Analysis  and  sjTithesis  of  water.     Hydrogen.     Oxygen. 

Air :  Analysis.     Nitrogen.     Combustion.     General    ideas    of    chemical    combination.     Heat    liberated. 

Change    of    properties.     Principles    of    chemical    nomenclature   and   notation.     Acids,    bases. 

Nitrogen  oxides,  nitric  acid,  ammonia. 

Laws  of  combinations  by  weight  and  volume.  Chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Iodine. 
Sulphur. 

Sulphurous  acid.     Sulphuric  acid.     Hydrosulphuric  acid. 
Phosphorus.     Phosphoric  acid.     Phosphoretted  hydrogen. 
Carbon.     Carbonic  acid.     Carbon  monoxide.     Carbon  disulphide. 
Cyanogen  and  hydrocyanic  acid.     Hydrogen  carbides.     Acetylene, 
defiant  gas.     Marsh  gas.     Benzene.     Coal-gas.     Flame.     Silica. 
General  facts  concerning  the  metals  and  their  oxides  and  salts. 

General  facts  concerning  organic  bodies,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  extraction  from  living  things  and 
their  artificial  formation. 


(7p.)  Natural  History  (2  hours  per  week). 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Animals  and  Plants. 

The  histological  developments  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals  and  plants,  and  in  particular  all 
questions  relating  to  the  structure  of  organs  will  be  given,  only  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  explain 
the  physiology. 

General  characteristics  of  living  beings.     Animals  and  plants.  • 

Animal  anatomy  and  physiology.     General  characteristics  of  animals  ;  principal  tissues. 
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(I.)  Functions  of  Nutrition  (special  study  of  man). 

Digestion  :  Digestive  apparatus  ;  foods  ;  mechanical  and  chemical  phtienomena  of  digestion. 

Circulation  :  Blood,  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  mechanism  of  the  circulation  ;  lymph  and 

the  thoracic  canal.     Absorption. 
Respiration :  Respiratory  organs ;  mechanical ;  physical  and  chemical  phenomena.     Animal  heat.     The 

excretory  organs ;  kidneys,  glands  of  the  skin  ;  the  liver  and  its  functions. 
Summary  of  ideas  on  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  in  the  animal  series. 

(II.)  Functions  of  relation  (special  study  of  man). 

The  sense  organs :  The  eye,  vision,  accommodation.      Some  words  on   the  anomalies  of  sight.     The  ear, 
hearing.       Smell,    taste,    and   touch.     The   larynx :  the   voice.       The   motor  apparatus  :   bone, 
skeleton,  articulations.     Muscles  :  their  structure  and  functions'     The  nervous  centres  :  their 
functions.     Motor  and  sensary  nerves. 
Principal  modifications  of  the  apparatus  of  relation  in  the  animal  series. 

(III.)  Summary  of  the  conceptions  of  palmontology :  Animals  of  the  primary  period.     Development  of  the 
invertebrata  :  trilobites ;  insecta  from  coal ;  primitive  fish. 

Animals  of  the  secondary  period  :  ammonites  and  belemnites. 

Development  of  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata.     The  earliest  birds. 

The  animals  of  the  tertiary  and  quaternary  periods.      Development  of  the  warm-blooded  vertebrata. 

Their  correspondence  with  the  present  types. 
History  of  the  horse.     Man. 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants.     General  characters  of  plants.     Principal  tissues. 

(I.)  Nutrition.     (Special  study  of  a  phanerogamic  plant.) 

Boot  Radicles.  Growth  and  uses  of  the  root.  The  stem  :  Growth  and  uses  of  the  root.  The  Stem : 
Growth  and  function  of  the  stem.  Leaf :  Its  structure,  development,  and  functions.  Nutrition 
in  general :  Plants  with  chlorophyl  and  without  it.     Nutritive  reserves.     Respiration. 

(II.)  Reproduction.     (Special  study  of  a  phanerogamic  plant.) 

Flower  ;  floral  envelopes.  Stamen,  anther,  pollen  ;  carpels,  ovule.  Fecundation  and  development.  Fruit 
and  grain.  Germination  ;  accompanying  phienomena.  Cryptogams  ;  reproduction  and  alternate 
forms.     Parasitism. 

(7g.)  Hygiene.     (Programme  modified  by  order  of  9th  March,  1897.)     (Twelve  lectures  of  one  hour  each.) 

Water.  Various  potable  waters  :  spring,  river  and  well  water.  Spring  water  alone  is  pure  ;  all  the  others 
can  be  contaminated  ;  modes  of  contamination.  Methods  of  purifying  potable  water  ;  filtration 
and  boiling. 

The  Air.  The  amount  of  air  necessary  in  dwellings,  etc.  Dangers  of  confined  air.  Renewing  of  air. 
Ventilation.     Vitiation  of  the  air  by  dust  and  gas.     N  eighbourhood  of  marshes. 

Foods.     Principal  adulterations  of  common  foods,  solid  and  liquid.      Dangerous  meats :    parasitism  and 

infectious  germs  (trichinosis;  leprosy,  anthrax,  tuberculosis)  :  putrifled  meats  (poisoning  produced 

by  pork,  by  sausages). 
Alcoholic  drinks.     Fermented  drinks  ;  cider,  beer,  wine. 
Physiological  action  of  fermented  liquors.     Pathological  eifect   of   their   abuse.     Distilled   liquors : 

brandy.     Pathological  effects  of  their  habitual  usage.     Alcoholic  drinks  with  the  addition   of 

essential  oils.    Absinthe  and  other  professedly  aperient  and  digestive  liqueurs.    Serious  pathological 

effects  of  their  use. 
Drunkenness  and  alcoholism.     Influence  of  alcoholism  on  the  race  (hereditary  diseases). 
Contagious  diseases.     When  is  a  disease  contagious  or  infectious  1     Example  :  a  type  of  disease,  the 

transmission  of  which  is  experimentally  easy.     Anthrax,  experiments  of  Pasteur. 
Rapid  sketch  of  the  principal  contagious  diseases  of  mankind ;  means  of  transmission  :  air,  water, 

respiratory  apparatus,  digestive  apparatus.      Ringworm,  itch,  eruptive  fevers,  smallpox,  measles, 

scarlatina,  tuberculosis. 

Vaccination.     Revaccination.     Mortality  by  small-pox. 

Measures  for  safeguarding  against.     Prophylaxis.     Disinfection.     Personal  cleanliness. 

Conditions  of  good  sanitation  in  the  house.     Hygienic  and  unhygienic  houses.     Diseases  transmitted 

through   human   excreta,    typhoid,    cholera.      Notions   regarding   sanitary   police   for   animals. 

Diseases  transmissible  to  the  human  being ;  hydrophobia,  glanders,  anthrax,  tuberculosis. 
Slaughtering  and  burial  (law  of  21st  July,  1881,  regarding  sanitary  police  for  animals). 

(7ii.)  Mathematics  (2  hours  per  week). 
Recapitulation  of  the  preceding  course. 

(7i.)  Drawing  (2  hours  per  week). 

(See  the  programme  of  the  rhetoric  class  before  given  in  sect.  6  herein.     (6i.) 

This  closes  the  programme  for  the  "  classical "  division,  and  we  now  turn  to  th^  "  iiiod.ern"  division 
of  secondary  education. 
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8.  Modern  Division  of  Secondary  Education?  Third  Class. — Some  subjects  in  the  modern  division 
are  naturally  identical  with  some  in  the  classical  division.  In  general  these  will  not  be  repeated.  A  note 
referring  to  the  classical  division  will,  after  all,  be  quite  sufficient.     The  following  is  the  programme : — 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION— MODERN  DIVISION. 

"  Division  Sup^rieure." 

3rd  Class  (14-15  Years). 

French,  4  hours  per  week.  German  or  English  Language  .and  Literature,  3  hours.  English  or  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  or  Russian  Language  or  Literature,  3  hours.  History,  2  hours.  Geography,  1  hour. 
Mathematics,  4  hours.  Physics  and  Chemistry,  3  hours.  Geology,  12  lectures  of  1  hour.  Drawing, 
3  hours. 

(8a.)  French  Language  and  Literature  (4  hours  per  week). 

Grammatical  and  literary  study  ot  the  French  Language. 

Ideas  concerning  the  principal  features  of  Style  and  the  essential  rules  of  Composition,  studied  not  in  a 
merely  theoretical  manner  but  from  texts,  and  with  reference  to  daily  tasks. 

Synopsis  of  the  history  of  French  Literature  as  far  as  the  death  of  Henri  IV  (15  lessons  of  one  hour  at 
the  most,  including  the  interrogations).  Explanation,  recitation,  reading  and  analysis  of  French 
authors.  Reading  and  analysis  of  selected  translations.  Literary  compositions  and  exercises  of 
various  kinds.  Narratives,  discourses,  dialogues,  sketches,  development  of  thought  in  regard  to 
literature,  ethics,  history,  etc. 

Texts  for  Explanation  and  Recitation. 

Montaigne  extracts. 

Boileau  :  Epilres.  Bossuet :  Oraisons  Junebres.  La  Bruyere  :  Caracteres.  Moliere  :  Les  Precieuses 
ridicules;  les  Fcnimes  savantes.  Literarj-  selections  of  the  17th  century.  Rousseau:  prose 
extracts.  A  collection  of  selected  pieces  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  17th  century.  Collections 
of  selections  from  the  prose- writers  and  poets  ot  the  19th  century. 

Books /or  Heading  and  Analysis. 

jEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides  (selections). 

Plautus,  Terrence.       Selections — Csesar ;     Bossuet :      Ilistoire     universelle,    3rd     part.       Montesquieu ; 

Considerations  sur  les  causes  de  la  grandeur  des  Romains  et  de  leur  decadence. 
Collections  of  excerpts  from  foreign  literature  (translations). 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures. 

(8b.)  German  or  English  (3  hours  per  week). 

English  or  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Russian  (3  hours  per  week). 

Arabic  (in  the  Algiers  Academy). 

German,  English,  and  Italian  languages  and  literatures. 

Continuation  of  the  exercises  of  the  preceding  year. 

Study  of  the  vocabulary.  Oral  reproduction  of  readings  and  recitations  in  class.  Explanation  and 
recitation  of  authore.  The  explanation  will  take  on  a  more  literary  character  than  in  the 
preceding  class  ;  selections  will  be  made  from  time  to  time  which  will  give  opportunity  for 
comparisons  with  French  literature.  Fluent  reading  of  easy  passages.  Conversational  exercises 
on  read  or  explained  texts,  and  on  words  learned.  Methodical  study  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
discourse.  Oral  and  written  themes ;  grammatical  themes.  Dictated  translations  ;  imitative 
themes.  Very  simple  essays  in  composition,  recitations,  descriptions,  familiar  letters,  etc. 
Notions  of  literary  history  referring  to  the  authors  exi>laincd. 

German  Authors. 

Selections— Goethe  :  Campagne  in  Frankreich ;  extracts  from  the  memoirs  {Dichlung  und  Wahrheit)- 
Schiller  :   Wilhehn  Tell ;  Maria  Stuart ;  Fohies  lyriques.    Kotzebue  :  Die  deutschen  Klienstddter- 

.  English  Authors. 

Selections  from  Goldsmith :  She  Stoops  to  Conquer ;  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Lamb  ;  Tales  from 
Shakespeare.     Macaulay  :  Essays  (extracts).     Cox  :  The  Gods  and  the  Heroes. 

Italian  Authors. 
Zirardini  (Guiseppe)  :    Fiore  de  lelture  Ilaliane,   ])rose  and  verse.      Silvio   Pellico  :    Le   mie   Frigioni. 
Gaspare  Gozzi :  Ragionamenti  e  dialoyhi  di  morale  e  di  critica  letteraria,  for  the  secondary  schools. 

Spanish  Language  and  Literatiire. 
Continuation  of  the  exercises  of  the  preceding  year. 
Classi6cation  of  verbs  ;  complete  conjugation  of  the  regular  verbs. 
Classification  of  the  irregular  verbs.     Formation  and  employment  of  the  present  and  past  participles.    Rb]e 

of  the  gerundive  in  Spanish.     Formation  of  the  simple  and  compound  tenses. 
Continuation  of  the  elementary  grammar.     Analogy  of  and  difl'erence  between  the  French  conjugation  and 

the  Spanish  conjugation. 
Numerals.     Principal  adverbs.      Adverbs  in  mentr.      Analogy   and    difference   in   their   formation   and 

employment  with  the  French  adverbs  in  ment.     Graduated  exercises  in  reading  and  conversation. 

Dictations.     Easy  jjassages  in  prose  and  verse  learned  by  heart.     Oral   and  written   imitative 

themes  from  the  known  texts.  Spanish 
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SjMnish  Authors. 

Selections  from  prose  and  poetry.  Collection  of  fables  of  Yriarte  and  Sanaaniego.  Diego  de  Mendoza  : 
Guerra  de  Granada.  Antonio  de  Solis :  Historia  de  la  conqwisia  de  Mejico.  Don  M.  J. 
Quintana  ;    Vidas  de  Espanoles  celebres. 

Arabic  (the  Algiers  Academy). 

Literary  Arabic. 

Recapitulation  of  the  ideas  of  grammar,  emphasising  the  substantives  and  pronouDs.  Oral  and  written 
themes.     Written  translations.     Explanation  and  recitation  of  authors. 

Pro2)osed  Works. 

Moulidras  :  Manuel  algerien.     Machuel :  Grammaire  d'arabe  regulier. 
Texts — Moulieras  :  Chrestomathie  elSmentaire  d'arabe  rdgulier. 
Machuel :  Histoire  de  Sindbad  le  Marin. 

CoUoquial  Arabia. 

Conversation  ;  proverbs  and  idioms.  Oral  and  written  constructions  of  Arabian  stories.  Imitative  oral 
themes.     Exercises  in  deciphering  and  reading  manuscripts. 

Pro^Msed  Works. 

Mejdoub  :  Choix  de  fables.  Allaoua  :  Recueil  de  themes  et  de  versions  d'arabe  parM.  Houdas  :  Lettres 
manuscrites. 

(8c.)  History  (2  hours  per  week). 
History  of  Europe  and  I  ranee  from  1270  to  1610. 
The  programme  in  History  is  absolutely  identical  with  that  previously  given  in  Section  5e  herein 

(8d).  Geography  (1  hour  per  week). 

Europe.     \°  General  Study.     Boundaries  and  areas  of  Europe. 
General  configuration.     Place  of  Europe  in  the  ancient  world. 
Description  of  the  principal  seas  and  coasts.     Currents. 

Relief  of  the  land.     Principal  groups  of  mountains,  plateaux,  plains,  and  large  valleys. 
Hydrography :  Principal  centres  of  distribution  and  general  direction  of  the  waters.     Principal  groups 
of  lakes.     The  great  rivers. 
Mean  climate  of  Europe  and  mean  climate  of  the  principal  regions. 
Extremes  of  cold  and  heat.     Relation  between  vegetation  and  climate,  and  between  vegetation  and 

altitude.     Examples  taken  fi'om  the  most  characteristic  plants. 
The  European  races  and  families  of  peoples.     Religions  and  languages. 
2°  Description  of  the  States. — Enumeration  of  the  various  States  with  their  population,  their  capitals, 
their  cities. 
The  charactei-istic  features  of  the  physical  and  economic  geography  of  each  of  the  principal  States  ; 
the  elements  of  political  and  administrative  geography,  the  historic  regions,  the  cities. 
3°  Resumd :    Comparison  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  principal  States  ;  comparison  of  their  economic 
power  and  of  their  military  forces.     Great  routes  of  international  communication.     Relation  of 
Europe  with  the  other  parts  of  the  world.     Picture  of  the  European  colonies. 

(8e).  Science. 

The  course  in  science  is  never  prescribed.  The  master  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  a  text-book  or  an  autographic  text  so  as  to  relieve  him  from  personally  developing  every 
part  of  the  course. 

(8p).  Mathematics  (4  hours  per  week). 

Theoretical  Arithmetic :  Numeration.  Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  whole  numbers. 
Theorems  relating  to  multiplication.  Division  of  whole  numbers.  Characters  of  divisibility  by 
each  of  the  numbers  2,  5,  4,  9,  and  3.  Remainder  of  the  division  by  each  of  these  numbers. 
The  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  numbers.  Elementary  properties  of  prime  numbers.  The 
greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least  common  multiple  of  several  numbers.  Operations  on 
fractions.  Decimal  fractions.  Quotient  of  two  whole  numbers  or  decimals  to  the  least  decimal 
unity  of  a  given  order.     Square  and  square  root. 

Geometry  :  Proportional  Hues. — Lines  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  divides  the  two  other  sides 
into  equal  parts.  The  reciprocal  of  this.  Properties  of  the  bisections  of  a  triangle.  Geometrical 
locus  of  points  are  the  relation  of  the  distances  therefrom  to  two  fixed  points  is  constant. 
Theory  relative  to  the  secants  of  a  circle  issuing  from  one  and  the  same  point.  Metrical  relations 
in  the  right-angle  triangle.  Metrical  relations  in  any  triangle  whatsoever.  Problems  :  Divide  a 
given  straight  line  into  equal  parts,  into  parts  proportional  to  given  lengths.  Fourth  proportional. 
Mean  proportional. 

Regular  polygons :  Square,  hexagon,  equilateral  triangle.  Length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle.  Relation 
between  the  circumference  and  the  diameter.     Calculation  of  it. 

Area  J 
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Areas  of  pohjgoiis  and  circles  :  Measure  of  the  area  of  a  rectangle,  of  the  square,  of  the  parallelogram, 
triangle,  trapezium,  of  any  polygon  whatsoever.  Applications  and  problems.  The  square 
constructed  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares 
constructed  on  the  sides  of  a  right-angle.  Relation  between  the  areas  of  two  similar  polygons. 
Area  of  a  regular  convex  polygon.  Area  of  a  circle,  of  a  sector,  of  a  segment.  Relation  between 
the  areas  of  two  circles.  Ideas  on  surveying.  Usage  of  the  chain  and  the  cross-.staiF  in  land 
surveying.  Ideas  on  the  making  of  plans.  Surveying  with  metre,  cross-staff,  graphomfetre,  the 
plane-table. 

Algebra :  Employment  of  letters.  Algebraic  formulae.  Problems  leading  to  numerical  equations  of  the 
first  degree.  Numerous  examples.  Introduction  of  negative  numbers.  Examples  :  Position  of 
a  point  on  an  axis  ;  formula;  of  uniform  motion.  Operations  with  negative  numbers.  Algebraical 
fractions.  Extension  of  the  properties  demonstrated  in  arithmetic.  Monomials  and  polynomials. 
Similar  terms.  Addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  of  polynomials.  Solution  of  equations 
of  the  first  degree  of  one  unknown ;  of  numerical  equations  of  several  unknowns.  Different 
methods  of  solution.  Equational  problems;  solution  of  equations.  Numerical  inequalities  of 
the  first  degree  of  one  unknown. 

Physics  and  Chemislry  (3  hours  per  week). 

In  the  demonstration  of  scientific  truths,  the  professor  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  expound  the  methods 
and  history  of  the  discoveries  in  science. 

(8g)   1°  Physics.      Weight.     Equilihrium  of  liquids  and  gases. 

Various  states  of  matter.  Direction  of  gravity.  Plumb-line.  Centre  of  gravity.  Weight.  Balance. 
Specific  weight  (definition).  Free  surface  of  liquids  in  equilibrium.  Experimental  study  of  the 
pressure  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  vessels.  Communicating  vessels.  Hydraulic  press,  wells, 
artesian  wells.  Principle  of  Archimedes.  Atmospheric  pressure.  Barometer.  Mariotte's  law. 
Law  of  the  mixture  of  gases.     Air  pump.     Pumps.     Syphons.     Aerostats. 

Heat. 

Dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat.     Thermometers.     Definition  and  use  of  coefficients  of  dilatation. 

Maximum  density  of  water.  The  conductibility  of  bodies  by  heat.  Definition  of  the  specific  heat  of 
solids  and  liquids.  Principle  of  the  method  of  mixtures.  Refrigerant  mixtures.  Evaporation. 
Formation  of  vapour  in  vacuo.  Saturated  and  non-saturated  vapours.  Maximum  elastic  force. 
Mixture  of  gas  and  vapour.  Definition  of  the  hygrometric  state.  Evaporation.  Ebullition. 
Distillation.     Heat  of  evaporation. 

(8h.)  2°  Chemistry. 

Metalloids. 

Water.     Analysis  and  synthesis.     Hydrogen.     Oxygen.     Air  analysis.     Nitrogen.     Combustion. 

Various  states  of  matter.     General  ideas  on  chemical  combinations.     Simple  and  compound  bodies. 

Acids,  bases,  salts.     Nomenclature  as  written  and  spoken.     Oxides  of  nitrogen.     Nitric  acid. 

Ammonia.     Chlorine.     Hydrochloric  acid.     Iodine.     Bromine.      Hydrofluoric  acid.      Sulphur. 

Sulphurous  acid.     Sulphuric  acid.     Hydro-sulphuric  acid. 
Phosphorous.     Phosphoric  acid.      Phosphoretted  hydrogen.     Carbon.     Oxide  of  carbon.     Carbonic 

acid.     Carbon  disulphide.     Acetylene.     Marsh  gas.     Olefiant  gas.     Boric  acid.     Silica. 

Practical  Chemistry. 

Practice  with  metalloids  (20  hours). 

Hydrogen.  Oxygen.  Nitrogen.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  dioxide.  Nitric  acid.  Ammonia. 
Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  acid.  Potassium  chlorate.  Sulphur.  Sulphurous  acid.  Hydro- 
sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid.  Phosphoric  acid.  Iodine.  Extraction  of  bromine.  Carbon 
monoxide.  Carbonic  acid.  Animal  charcoal.  Soot.  Preparation  of  carbon  disulphide.  Coal 
gas.     Boric  acid.     Silicic  acid. 

(8i.)  Drawing  (3  hours  per  week). 

Freehand. 

Drawing  from  the  fragments  of  architecture,  such  as  crests,  masks,  griffins,  vases,  decorative  heads  of 

animals,  etc. 
Drawing  of  the  ensemble  of  the  human  figure  from  the  bas-reliefs  borrowed  from  antique  art. 
Study  and  drawing  of  parts  of  the  human  body.     Simple  elementary  notions  of  anatomy. 
Copy  of  details  of  the  human  figure,  alternatively  from  the  relief  and  from  engravings. 

Geometrical  Drawing. 

Ordinary  shadows  and  the  practical  rationale  of  shading  (the  object,  and  the  shadows  cast  by  objects). 

Shading  of  the  most  simple  surfaces  of  revolution. 
Drawing  and  shading  of  architecture.     Ensemble  and  details  of  the  Ionic  Order — door  or  window.    (These 

studies  of  architecture  will  be  made  from  the  monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.) 
Drawing  and  shaduig  of  machines.     The  most  simple  parts  of  machines.    Elevation,  with  sketches  of  these 

parts  and  their  geometrical  representation  to  a  definite  scale.     Some  of  these  drawings  should  be 

shaded. 

Certificate  of  Studies. 
On  leaving  the  Third  Class,  the  pupils  may  receive  a  "Certificate  of  studies"  if  they  are  deemed  worthy  of 

it ;  this  certificate  will  contain  the  resume  of  their  notes  and  indicate  the  rank  they  occupied 

in  their  class  ;  it  is  delivered  by  the  chief  of  the  establishment  after  consultation  with  the 

professors,  under  the  control  of  the  academic  authority. 

(9) 
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9.  Second  Class,  Modern  Division. — The  programme  in  the  second  class  of  the  modern  division  of 
secondary  education  is  as  follows  — 

Second  Class  (Pupils  from  15  to  16  years  of  age  ok  the  average). 

French,  5  hours  per  week.  German  or  English  language  and  literature,  3  hours.  English  or  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  or  Russian  language  and  literature,  3  hours.  History,  2  hours.  Geography,  1  hour. 
Mathematics,  4  hours.     Physics  and  Chemistry,  4  hours.     Drawing,  3  hours. 

(9a.)  French  language  and  literature  (5  hours  per  week). 

Summary  history  of  French  literature  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XIII  till  1789.  (Fifteen  lectures  of 
one  hour  at  the  most,  including  interrogations). 

Explanation,  recitation,  reading,  and  analysis  of  French  authors.  Reading  and  analysis  of  selected  trans- 
lations. French  composition  of  various  kinds :  Narratives,  discourses,  dialogues,  sketches, 
development  of  thoughts  (literature,  ethics,  history,  etc.). 

Text-hooks  for  Explanation  and  Recilalion. 

Corneille  :  Cinna,  Polyeucte.  Racine  :  Alhalie,  Brilannicus,  Andromaque.  Pascal :  Selections  from  the 
Pensees.  Bosseut :  Selected  sermons  and  extracts  from  the  other  works.  Moliere:  Le  Misan- 
thrope, Tartufe.  La  Fontaine:  Fables  (Books  VII  to  XII).  Voltaire  :  Extracts  from  his  prose 
works.  Literary  selections  from  the  I'^th  century.  Collection  of  excei-pts  (from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  18th  century).  Collection  of  excerpts  from  the  prose  writers  and  poets  of  the  19th 
century. 

Bocks  for  Reading  and  Analysis. 

Selections  from  :  ^schyles,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Cicero  (treatises,  discourses,  letters),  Seneca, 
Tacitus,  Fenelon  ;  Lettre  a  l' Academic,  Saint  Simon  :  Extracts.  Butfon  :  Epoques  de  la  Nature. 
Diderot:  Extracts.  Michelet:  Extracts.  Collection  of  excerpts  from  foreign  literature  (transla- 
tions. 

(9b.)  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures. 

German  or  English  (3  hours  per  week). 

English  or  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  Russian  (3  hours  per  week). 

Arabic  (in  the  Algerian  Academy). 

German  and  English  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Continuation  of  the  exercises  of  the  preceding  year. 

Series  of  studies  in  the  vocabulary,  with  corresponding  oral  exercises.     Explanation  and  recitation  of  authors. 

Tlie  explained  texts  are  criticised  as  far  as  possible  in  the  foreign  language. 

Fluent  reading.     Oral  reproduction  of  readings  or  recitations  in  class. 

Oral  and  written  themes.  Translations.  Essay -writing  and  translation  in  this  class  should  partake  of  a 
more  literary  character.  Composition  on  the  texts  read  or  explained.  M  ethodical  study  of  syntax. 
Formation  and  composition  of  words.  Ideas  on  prosody.  Notions  of  literary  history  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

German  Authors. 

Lessing  :  Dramaturgic  (extracts).  Goethe  :  Hermann  et  Dorothea.  Schiller  :  Wallenstein  (the  three  parts), 
Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  (the  first  three  acts).  Extracts  from  historic  works.  Kleist :  Michael 
Kohlhaas.  Heine  :  Selections  from  prose  and  poetry.  Lyric  poems  of  Goethe.  Selections  from 
historic  and  geographical  readings. 

English  Authors. 

Shakspeare :  Julius  Ccesar,  Coriolanus,  Milton  :  Extracts.  Walter  Scott  :  A  Novel.  Byron  :  Childe 
Harold.  Dickens  :  A  Christmas  Carol,  David  Copperfield.  Longfellow :  Extracts.  Extracts 
from  English  travellers,  historians,  and  economists. 

Italian  Languajge  and  Literature. 

Continuation  of  the  exercises  of  the  preceding  year. 

Series  of  studies  on  the  vocabulary,  with  corresponding  oral  exercises.     Explanation  and  recitation  of  authors. 

The  explained  texts  are  criticised  as  far  as  possible  in  Italian.     Fluent  reading. 
Oral  reproduction  of  readings  and  recitations  in  class.     Oral  and  written  themes.     Translations.     In  this 

class,  the  theme  and  translation  exercises  should  take  on  a  more  and  more  literary  character. 

Compositional  attempts  on  the  passages  read  or  explained.     Methodical  study  of  syntax.     Idioms, 

exclamations.     Augmentatives,  diminutives.     Polished  forms. 
Formation  and  composition  of  words.     Ideas  on  prosody. 
Difference  between  poetical  and  prose  language. 
Summary  of  the  history  of  Italian  literature. 

Italian  Authors. 
Zirardini  :  Fiore  di  letture  italiane. 

Guicciardini  (Fr.) :  Ritratti,  allocuzioni  e  jJensieri,  drawn  from  his  Sloria  d^ Italia.     Machiavelli :  Discorsi 
sopra  la  prima  Deca  di  T.  Livio,  abbreviated  for  the  use  of  the  higher  classes.     Libra  dell'  arte 
della  guerra,  Domenico  Carbone  edition. 
Ariosto  :  Orlando  furioso,  for  the  young.     By  I'Abbe  Avesani. 
Torquato  Tasso  :  Gerusalemme  liberata,  Domenico  Carbone  edition. 

Spanish 
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Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

Continuation  of  the  exercises  of  the  preceding  year. 

Extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary.  Construction  of  the  Spanish  phrase.  Place  of  various 
complements.  Reading  exercises.  Explanation  and  recitation  of  authors.  Conversations 
on  the  selected  readings  and  the  explained  texts.  Oral  themes  ;  written  themes.  Oral  and 
written  translations.  Analysis  of  Spanish  passages  already  explained.  Oral  or  written  repro- 
duction of  the  principal  ideas  of  a  narrative,  or  of  a  chapter.  Methodical  study  of  syntax. 
Notions  of  literary  history  apropos  of  the  authors  referred  to  in  the  lessons. 

Spanish  Authors. 

Cervantes  :  Don  Quijote  (1st  part),  Novelas  ejemplares. 

Ramon  Mesonero  Romanos  :   Escenas  Matritenses.     Guillen  de  Castro  :   Mocedades  del  Cid.     Alarcon ; 

La  Verdad  sospechosa. 
Selections  from  historical,  geographical,  and  scientific  readings. 

TJie  Arabic  Language.     (In  the  Algerian  Academy.) 

Literary  Arabic. 

Recapitulation  of  grammatical  ideas,  emphasising  the  verbs  and  verbal  forms.  Oral  and  written  themes. 
Written  translations.     Explanation  and  recitation  of  authors. 

Proposed  Works. 
Mouli^ras  :  Manuel  algerien.     Machuel :  Grammaire  d'arabe  r^gulier. 

Texts. 
Moulieras  :  Chrestomathie  elementaire  darabe  regulier. 
Bel  Kassen  ben  Sedira  :  Gours  de  littdrature  arabe. 

Colloquial  Arabic. 
Conversation  ;  proverbs  and  idioms.     Oral  and  written  translations  of  Arabian  stories.     Oral  imitative 
themes.     Exercises  in  reading  from  manuscripts. 

Proposed  Work. 
Mejdoub  :  Choix  de  fables.      Allaoua  :    Recueil  de  themes  et  versions  darabe  parle.      Houdas  :    Lettrea 
manuscrites.     Collection  of  letters  published  by  the  Algerian  school  of  literature. 

(9c.)  History  (2  hours  per  week). 

History  of  Europe  and  France  from  1610  to  1789. 

(The  programme  in  History  is  absolutely  identical  with  that  previously  given.    See  section  6  herein,  closing 
with  "  General  View  of  Europe  in  1789.     Conclusion  of  the  Course.") 

(9d.)  Geography  (1  hour  per  week). 

France  :  Remarks  on  its  configuration,  geological  constitution,  the  relief  of  its  surface,  the  regime  of  its 
waters,  its  climate.  Study  of  the  great  natural  regions,  and  of  the  provinces  of  France  : 
Characteristic  features  of  its  orography,  hydrography,  and  economic  geography.  Manners, 
traditions,  great  historical  souvenirs.     The  French  nationality.     The  density  of  the  population. 

The  administrative  regime  studied,  particularly  in  the  "  departement"  and  the  "  commune." 

The  military  organisation.  The  frontiers.  Natural  defences  and  fortified  places  of  France  and  of  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Algeria  and  the  protectorate  of  Tunis.  Productive  forces.  Develop- 
ment of  colonisation.  The  French  colonies.  American  colonies  :  Possessions  and  establishments 
in  Western  Africa  ;  in  Eastern  Africa.     India,  Indo-China,  French  Oceania. 

Relation  of  France  to  the  great  countries  of  the  globe.     Emigration  and  immigration  :  exchanges. 

International  ways  of  communication.  Comparison  of  the  economic  and  military  power  of  France 
with  that  of  other  States. 

Science. 

(9e.)  Mathematics  (4  hours  per  week). 

Geometry  :  Of  the  plane  and  straight  line  in  space.  Lines  perpendicular  and  oblique  to  a  plane.  Parallelism 
of  straight  lines  and  planes.  Dihedral  angles.  Perpendicular  planes.  Ideas  on  dihedral  and 
polyhedral  angles.  Polyhedrons.  Prism,  pyramid,  frustum  of  pyramid.  Summary  ideas  on 
similar  polyhedrons.  Relation  of  surfaces,  and  of  volumes.  Right  cylinder  with  circular  base. 
Lateral  surface  of  cone,  of  the  frustum  of  cone  with  parallel  ba.ses  ;  volume  of  the  cone  and  of  tho 
frustum  of  cone.  Sphere  :  plane  sections.  Great  circles  ;  small  circlps  ;  polps  of  a  circle.  Given 
a  sphere  to  find  its  radius  by  a  plane  construction.  Tangent  plane  to  a  spin  re.  Measure  of  the 
surface  generated  by  a  regular  bent  line  turning  about  an  axis  taken  in  i's  plane  and  through  its 
centre  ;  area  of  the  zone,  area  of  the  sphere.     Measure  of  the  volume  of  the  sphere. 

Algebra.-  Equation  of  the  second  degree  with  one  unknown.     Relation  between  the  coelBcienta  and  the 
roots  of  an  equation  :  ax^  +  bx  +  c  =  O. 
Inequalities  of  the  second  degree  of  one  unknown. 

Arithmetical  progression.  Geometrical  progression.  Common  logarithms.  D^flnition8  and  propertifs 
(only  those  numbers  are  considered  which  can  be  made  part  of  the  geometrical  progression  by  the 
insertion  of  geometrical  means).  Use  of  tables  to  five  decimals.  Application  of  logarithms  to 
the  questions  of  compound  interests  and  annuities. 

Trigonometry :  Definition  of  the  sine,  cosine,  tangent  and  cotangent  of  an  angle  less  than  90  degrees. 
FormulsB  relative  to  the  right-angle  triangle.  Use  of  trigonometrical  talihs  to  five  places. 
Solution  of  a  right-angled  triangle  in  which  one  side  of  two  elements  is  known.  Numerical 
applications.  Determination  of  the  height  of  a  vertical  turn.  Extension  of  the  definition  of 
trigonometrical  lines  of  angles  between  90  and  180  degrees.  The  principal  relations  among  the 
elements  of  a  triangle.     Solution  of  a  triangle  with  three  known  elements,  one  being  a  side.    The 

necessary 
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necessary  formulae  are  established  geometrically  as  required.  Numerical  applications.  Height 
of  a  vertical  tower  whose  base  is  inaccessible.  Distance  between  two  inaccessible  points.  Ideas 
on  triangulation. 
De8criptiv>>,  Geometry :  Pr.'liniinaries.  Point.  Straight  lino.  Representation  of  a  plane.  Problems  on 
the  intersection  of  two  pianos,  or  three  planes,  of  a  straight  line  and  of  a  plane.  Straight  line 
and  perpendicular  plane.  Methods  of  resection.  Application  of  this  method  to  protslems  of 
angle  and  distance. 

(9f.)  Cosmography  (not  more  than  10  lessons). 

Cehstial  sphere  :  Principal  constellations.   Diurnal  movement.     Right  ascension  and  declination.  Spherical 

form  of  the  earth.     Determination  of  longitude  and  latitude.     Radius  of  the  earth. 
The  Sur  ;  Apparent  movement  of  the  celestial  sphere.     Ecliptic.     Zodiacal  constellations.     The  seasons. 

T/ie  Moon :  Her  phases.     Eclipses  of  the  moon  and  the  sun.     General  description  of  the  solar 

system.     Planets  and  their  satellites.     System  of  Copernicus.     Succinct  details  concerning  the 

vaHous  planets.     Comets,  meteors,  star-clusters,  nebula). 

Physics  and  Chemistry  (4  hours  per  week). 

(In  the  demonstrations  of  scientific  facts  the  Professor  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  of  expounding  the 

methods  and  history  of  the  discoveries.) 

(9g.)  1°  Physics. 

Static  Electricity  :  Electrifioation  by  friction.    The  laws  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion.    Distribution 

of  electricity  on  the  surface  of  conductors.      Eff'ect  of  points.      Electrification    by   influence. 

Electroscopes.     Electropherous.      Electric  machine.     Condensation.      Leyden  jars.      Batteries. 

Lightning  and  lightning  conductors. 
Magnetism:  Natural  and  artificial  magnets.     Poles.     Magnetic  needle.     Definition  of   declination   and 

inclination.     Ordinary  compasses.     Magnetisation  by  simple  contact. 
Dynamic    Electricity :    The   Voltaic   cell.     Chemical   eifects   of    currents.      Cells   of    constant    current. 

Calorific  and  luminous  effects.     Action  of  the  current  on  the  magnetic  needle.     Galvanometer. 

Action  of  currents  upon  currents.     Solenoids.     Magnetisation  by  currents.     Electro-magnets. 

Elementary  ideas  on  electric  induction. 
Acoustics :    Production  of  sound,  its  propagation  in  air ;  its  velocity.      Reflexion.      Echo.     Resonance. 

Quality  of  the  sound.     Intensity.     Pitch.     Measure  of  the  number  of  vibrations. 
Optics  :  Rectilinear  propagation  of  light.     Shadows,  penumbra.     Comparison  of  intensity  of  two  luminous 

sources.     Laws  of  reflexion.     Properties   of  plane  and  spherical  mirrors.     Laws  of  refraction. 

Prism.     Total  reflexion.     Camera  lucidoi.     Lenses.     Decomposition  and  recomposition  of  light. 

Solar   spectrum.     Solar  microscope.     Magnifying-glass.     Microscope.      Astronomical  telescope. 

Gallileo's  telescope.     Newton's  telescope.     Radiant  heat  (experimental  study), 

(9ii.)  2"  Chemistry. 

Metals:  Metals;  general  properties,  alloys,  oxides,  sulphides,  chlorides.  Salts:  general  properties.  Action 
of  acids,  of  bases,  and  of  salts  on  salts.  Ideas  on  the  equivalents.  Nitrates,  Sulphates, 
Carbonates. 

Potassium  ;  sodium  ;  oxides,  chlorides,  nitrates,  sulphates,  carbonates. 

Ammonia   salts.     Baryta,    calcium,    carbonate,    sulphate   and   phosphate    of    lime.     Bleaching 
chlorides. 

Magnesium.     Ma;;nesia  ;  carbonate  and  sul[>hate. 

Zinc.  Oxide.s,  chloride,  sulphate.  Aluminium.  Alumina.  Alum,  feldspars,  clay,  potteries,  glass. 
Manganese  (oxygenated  compounds).  Iron.  Oxides,  chlorides,  sulphates.  Iron  ores. 
Principles  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron.  Cast-irons.  Steels.  Nickel.  Chloride,  sulphate.  Tin. 
Oxides  and  chlorides.  Copper.  Lead.  Oxides,  sulphides,  chlorides,  sulphates,  carbonates. 
Mercury.  Silver.  Principal  compounds.  Gold.  Platinum. 
Chemical  manipulation  :  Oxidation  of  iron,  of  zinc,  of  lead  by  oxygen.  Reduction  of  the  oxides  of  iron 
and  of  copper  bj'  hydrogen.  Reduction  of  the  oxides  of  lead.  Action  of  chlorine  on  antimony, 
on  slaked  lime,  and  on  quick-lime.  Action  of  sulphur  on  iron.  Reduction  of  lead  sulphide  by 
iron.  Reduction  of  silver  cbloiido  by  the  dry  process.  Action  of  charcoal  on  calcium  sulphate. 
Electrolysis  of  water.  Precipitation  of  copper  by  means  of  a  cell.  Silver  plating  and  electro- 
gilding.  Caustic  potash  in  lyes  and  solid.  Crystallisation  of  potassium  nitrate.  Potassium 
bicarbonate.  Sodium  sulphate.  Caustic  baryta.  IJareum  chloride.  Alumina.  Alum.  Potassium 
permanganate.  Anhydric  and  hydrated  ferric  peroxide.  Ferrous  sulphate.  Zinc  sulphate. 
Stannic  oxide.  Stannous  chloride.  Stannic  .sulphide.  AVliite  lead.  Plumbic  oxide.  Tjead 
sulphide.  Cuprous  oxide.  Copper  .sulphate.  Oxide  of  Mercury.  Mercurous  and  mercuric 
chloride.     Silver  nitrate,  oxide  and  chloride. 

(9i.)  Drawing  (3  hours  per  week). 

i?VeeAo«c?Z>raioi«^;  Drawing  from  fragments  of  architecture.  Decorative  figure?.  Caryatids.  Vases  with 
figures.  Ornamental  f  rieses.  Drawing  of  animals  from  bas-reliefs  et';.  Drawing  of  the  whole 
human  figure  from  the  antique. 

Geotnetricnl  Drawinn  :  Completion  of  the  theory  of  shadows  and  shading.  Annular  and  lielicoidal  surfaces. 
Notions  of  linear  pfrspective.  Architectural  drawing  and  colouring.  The  Corinthian  ordtr. 
Ensemble,  and  details  from  tlie  monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  Machine  drawing  and 
drawing  of  constructions.  Elevation,  with  geometral  representation,  to  a  definite  scale  of  some 
part;  of  a  machine,  or  elements  in  some  other  construction. 
The  first  part  of  the  examination  of  the  baccalaureat  of  modern  secondary  instruction  has  for  its 

foundation  the  programme  of  the  second  class.     By  the  decree  of  the   1st  August,  1903,  the  texts  in  the 

modern  languages  required  to  be  explained  may  be  taken  from  the  third  and  second  classes. 

On  leaving  the  second  class,  the  pupils  may  enter  one  of  the  sections  of  the  first  class,  viz.,  the  class 

of  elementary  mathematics.  10. 
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10.  Modern  Division,  Class  in  Literature. — The  two  branches  of  the  first  class  on  the  modern  side 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  France  are  literature  and  science.    Ttie  programme  of  the  former  is  as  follows  : — 

1st  Class  Literatuue  (16  to  17  years). 

French  (3  hours  per  week).  Philosophy,  8  hours.  Principles  of  law  and  political  economy,  2  hours  per 
week  during  a  semester,  and  1  hour  per  week  during  the  other  semester.  History,  3  hours.  History 
of  Civilisation  and  of  Art,  2  hours.  General  geography,  1  hour.  Natural  sciences,  2  hours.  German 
or  English  language  and  literature,  1  hour  (optional).  English  or  German,  Spanish,  Italian  or 
Russian  language  and  literature,  1  hour  (optional).  Book-keeping,  1  hour  (optional).  Drawing  Ij^ 
hours  (optional). 

(10a  )  French  Language  and  Literature  (3  hours  per  week). 
Teaching  and  Exercises. 

Sketch  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  (The  course  will  not  be  prescribed.  The  master 
endeavours  to  make  his  pupils  acquainted  with  and  understand  the  principal  masterpieces). 

Summary  outline  of  French  literature  from  1 789  to  the  presant  time.  French  compositions  of  various 
kinds. 

Texts  for  reading,  explanation  and  analysis. 

I.  Translation  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  masterpieces. 

IL  Eloquence  in  France  since  1789  (various  kinds)  :  Selections  among  discourses  and  extracts  from 
discourses.  French  historians  from  the  19th  century.  Augustin  Thierry,  Guizot,  Michelet, 
Thiers,  Mignet,  etc.  :  extracts.  Extracts  from  Mme.  de  Stael.  De  Tocqueville  :  Introduction  to 
the  "  D^inocratie  en  Ame'rique,"  extracts  from  his  works.  Sainte-Beuve  :  Extracts  from  the 
"  Lundis  "  and  from  the  "  Portraits."  Selections  from  the  poetry  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Lamartine. 
A  collection  of  selected  pieces  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  18th  century,  from  the  prose- writers 
to  the  19th  century,  from  the  poets  of  the  19th  century,  and  from  foreign  literatures  (translations). 

(10b.)  Philoso]]hy  (8  hours  per  week). 
Introduction:  Science.     The  Sciences.     Philosophy.     Object  and  division  of  philosophy,  etc.,  etc. 

Psychology. 

(The  programme  in  philosophy,  psychology,  logic,  ethics,  the  elements  of  metaphysics  is  identical  with  that 
previously  given,  viz.,  in  section  7  hereinbefore.     It  ends  with  "  Natural  religion  "). 

Philosophic  authors. 

Descartes  :  Discours  de  la  Methode  ;  Les  Principes  de  la  philosophie,  Book  1. 

Malebranche  :  De  la  Recherche  de  la  verite,   Book  II  {De  V Imaginaiion),  1   part,  chap.  1  and  5  ;  2  and  3 

parts  entire. 
Pascal :  Del  VAutorite  en  matiere  de  philosophie  ;  De  V Esprit  geonieirique  ;  Entretien  avec  M.  da  Sacy. 
Leibniz  :  Nouveaux  Essais  sur  I'entendement  humain. 
Introduction  and  Book  1  :  Monadologie.     Condillac  :  Traite  des  sensations,  Book  1.     V.  Cousin  :  Le  Vrai, 

le  Beau  and  le  Bien,  3rd  part  (le  Bien). 
Note  :  The  master  should  explain  by  reading  each  year  two  French  texts  selected  from  the  preceding  list. 

Principles  of  law  and  political  economy  (2  hours  per  week  during  one  semester  and  1  hour  per  week 

during  the  other  semester). 

(10c.)  r  Law. 

Introduction  :  Law.  Natural  and  positive  law.  Relation  between  ethics  and  law.  Divisions  of  the  law  : 
(1)  Public  law  (constitutional,  administrative,  criminal  law,  the  law  of  nations).  (2)  Private 
law  (civil,  comniercial,  and  industrial  law).     The  codes      Part  I.     Public  Law. 

(I)  Laws  guaranteed  to  citizens.     Civil  equality.     Individual  liberty.     Liberty  of  conscience.     Liberty  to 

work.  Liberty  to  unite  and  to  associate.  Liberty  of  the  Press.  Imposition  of  the  tax.  Military 
service. 

(II)  Public  powers.     The  constitutional  laws  of  1875.     The  legislative  and  executive  power ;  how  and 

why  they  are  separated.  Legislative  power ;  the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (Upper 
and  Lower  House).     Executive  lower.     The  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ministers. 

(III)  Administrative  organisation.       Division  of    the  territory  into  departements,  arrondissements,  and 

communes.  (1)  Thedepartement :  the  prefect  and  the  general  council.  (2)  The  arrondissement : 
the  sub-prefect  and  the  council  of  the  arrondissement.  (3)  The  commune  :  the  "  maire  "  (mayor) 
and  the  municipal  council. 

(IV)  Judiciary  or^anisatinrv.     Publicity  and  freedom  of  justice.     The  civil  jurisdictions  :  (1)  The  Court 

of  Cassation  ;  (2)  the  Courts  of  Appeal ;  ('l)  the  tribunals  of  first  instance  ;  (4)  the  tribunals  of 
commerce  ;  (.5)  Justices  of  the  Peac(^ ;  (6)  the  councils  of  experts.  The  public  ministry,  barristers, 
solicitors,  and  bailiffs.  Summary  idea  of  the  administrative  jurisdictions,  the  Court  of  Accounts, 
the  Council  of  State,  and  the  Councils  of  the  prefecture. 

(V)  General  idea  of  criminal  law.      Foundation  of  the  law  of  punishment.      Punishable  persons  and 

penalties.  Tribunals  of  repression  :  court  of  assizes,  correctional  tribunals,  and  simple  police 
tribunals. 

Part  II.  Civil  Law. 

(I)  The  individual  and  the  family.  (1)  Nationality:  what  constitutes  French  nationality.  Condition  of 
sti-angers  in  France.  (2)  Constitution  of  the  family  :  how  it  is  formed  :  marriage,  adoption, 
consanguinity  and  marriage  Laws  and  duties  of  the  family  :  paternal  authority,  marital 
authority. 
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(IT)  Goods  (1)  Property:  how  it  is  acquired  ;  its  inviolability  (appropriation  for  the  sake  of  public 
utility);  its  principal  divisions:  usufruct,  servitudes;  literary  and  industrial  property.  (2.) 
Laws  of  credit :  different  kinds  of  obligations  ;  how  the  laws  of  credit  arise  :  contracts  and 
delinquencies  ;  summary  ideas  on  the  principal  contracts  ;  rights  of  the  creditor.  (3.)  Means  of 
credit :  privilege,  mortgage,  effects  of  commerce. 

(III)  Inheritance :    Different  classes   of   heirs.     Equality   of   children.       Obligations   of   heirs  :  Benefice 

d'inventaire  (non-liability  to  debts  beyond  assets  descended).  Of  wills  :  different  forms  of  wills  : 
different  kinds  of  legacies. 

(IV)  How  rights  are  defended:  Summary  ideas  of  procedure,  judgment,  means  of  appeal,   appeal  and 

"pourvoi"  (appeal  for  reversal  of  judgment)  in  cassation.  Summary  ideas  on  methods  of 
execution ;  bankruptcy. 

(IOd.)  2°  Political  Economy. 

Introduction :  Political  economy.  Its  aim.  Its  relations  with  other  sciences,  and  principally  with  law. 
Divisions  of  political  economy  ;  production,  distribution,  circulation,  and  consumption  of  wealth. 

Fart  I. — Production  of  Wealth. 

The  elements  of  production  :  (1.)  The  earth  and  natural  agents.  (2.)  Labour  and  industry  ;  organisation 
and  freedom  of  labour,  historical  apergu,  corporations,  Turgot.  Classification  of  the  industries. 
Commerce.  The  rolo  of  the  contractor  in  industry.  (3.)  Cajiital ;  different  kinds  of  capital. 
How  economy  forms  it,  increases  it,  and  preserves  it. 

Part  II. — Distribution  of  Wealth. 

(I)  Property  :  Individual  property  ;  account  and  refutation  of  the  principal  .systems  which  dispute  it ; 

basis  of  succession  ab  interstate  and  of  the  right  to  make  one's  will. 

(II)  Conditions:  (1.)  Rent-charge.     The  rent  of  the  ground.     Different  systems  of  cultivation;  great  and 

small  cultivation  ;  inconveniences  of  a  too  great  parcelling  out  or  of  an  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  property.  (2.)  The  role  of  capital  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  :  legitimacy  of  lending 
money  at  interest.  (3.)  The  part  of  the  contractor ;  profit.  (4.)  The  part  of  the  workman  : 
application  of  the  law  of  offer  and  request  to  work.  Salary.  Participation  in  profits.  Work- 
men's associations ;  workmen's  syndicates.  Socialism  ;  its  different  forms ;  refutation.  The 
question  of  population  in  its  relations  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  ;  poverty  and  pauperism. 

Part  III. — Circulation  of  Wealth. 

(I)  Exchange :    its  different   forms.      Value   and  price.      Laws   presiding   over   the   determination,    the 

variation,  and  the  equalisation  of  prices ;  current  price,  cost  of  production.  Competition. 
Monopolies. 

(II)  Money  :  In  what  sense  it  is  a  commodity.     Gold  money,  silver  and  copper  money.     Standard  and 

deduction.     Latin  Union.     Monometallism  and  bimetallism.     Monetary  system. 

(III)  Credit :  How  it  is  a  substitute  for  money,  and  is  a  source  of  wealth.     Its  relations  with  economy. 

(1.)  Private  credit ;  banking  business.  Different  kinds  of  banking  business  ;  banks  of  circulation 
and  the  bank-note,  fiduciary  circulation.  The  Bank  of  France.  Credit  on  real  property  (societies 
of  "  credit  fonder  ")  and  credit  on  personal  property  (monls-depie'te,  advances  on  title  deeds, 
general  stores).  (2.)  Public  credit ;  on  what  bases  it  rests ;  State  loans.  (3.)  Theory  of 
annuities  and  of  amortisation  (obligations  of  railroads  and  credit  fonder)  ;  sinking  fund.  Conver- 
sion of  public  debts.  Legal  currency  and  foi'ced  currency.  The  Bourse  :  its  role  from  the  point 
of  view  of  credit. 

(IV)  Internal  and  external  commerce.      The  Exchange.      Commercial  crises  :    their  causes  and    their 

remedies.  Importation  and  exportation  ;  markets.  Balance  of  trade  ;  how  it  is  regulated  by 
currency  or  by  international  funds.  Free-trade,  protection,  and  prohibition ;  commercial  treaties ; 
the  customs,  bonds,  public  sales. 

Part  IV. — Consumption  of  Wealth. 

(I)  Economy :    Its  sources,  foresight.     Life  assurances,  insurance  against   fire   and  various   accidents. 

Savings  banks.     Societies  of  mutual  help. 

(II)  Luxury. 

Part  V. — Api>lication  of  political  economy  to  financial  legislation. 

(I)  The  tax  :  Various  kinds  of  taxes.     The  proportional  and  progressive  tax. 

(II)  Budget :  How  a  Budget  is  established.     Vote  of  the  Budget.    Annual  character  and  special  character 

of  the  Budget. 

(IOe.)  History  (3  hours  per  week). 

Contemporary  History  (1789-1889.  The  programme  is  absolutely  identical  with  that  previously  given  in 
section  7  herein,  ending  with  a  "  Resume  of  the  rSle  of  France  in  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
history  since  1789.") 

History  of  Civilisation  and  of  Art  (2  hours  per  week), 
(IOf.)  1°  History  of  Civilisation. 

Prehistoric  times.     The  empires  and  civilisations  of  the  ancient  East. 

Greece.     Legendary  era.     The  Grecian  cities  and  their  rivalries. 

The  Greek  spirit.     Its  diffusion  in  the  East. 

Rome.     Primitive  institutions.     The  struggle  between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians.     The  conquest  of 

Italy  and  of  the  world. 
The  Civil  Wars.     The  Empire.     Organisation  of  the  Roman  world. 
Intellectual  and  moral  progress.     Christianity. 

53—2  A  The 
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The  Barbarians.  The  Byzantine,  Mussulman,  and  Carolingian  empires.  The  Feudal  society.  The  Church 
and  theocracy.  The  crusades.  The  communes.  The  French  and  English  royalties.  The  decline 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  great  inventions  and  discoveries.  Intellectual  and  religious  revolution. 
The  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.  Struggles  and  triumph  of  the  royal  authority  in  the  17th 
century.  The  French  and  English  monarchies.  The  18th  century.  New  Europe.  The  new 
ideas.     The  end  of  the  old  regime. 

General  History  of  Civilisation. 

Developed  Programme. 

Prehistoric  times  :  The  sciences  which  lead  to   a  knowledge  of  them.     Various  ages  of  stone  and  metal. 

Progress  in  tools,  feeding,  dwellings.     Megalithic  monuments. 
Peojtles,   empires,  civilisations  of  the  ancient  East :    Religions,   manners,  industry,  and  commerce.     The 
various   systems   of   writing.      Hieroglyphics,    cuneiform    characters.      The   alphabet.     Modern 
discoveries. 
Greek  civilisation :  Asia  Minor,  the  Archipelago,  and  Greece.     The  Homeric  age.     Mythology,  legends. 

lonians,  Dorians. 
Commerce,  colonies :  Communal  institutions  of  the  Hellenic  race.     Sparta  and  Athens  before  the  Medic 
wars.     Social  and  political  organisation. 
Establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  Athens.     Development  of  the  democratic  constitution  and  apogee 

of  the  Greek  spirit,  to  the  age  of  Pericles.     Greek  life. 
Rivalries  of  the  Grecian  cities  :  Predominance  of  Macedonia,  Alexander.     Conquest  and  foundations. 
Diffusion  of  the  Greek  spirit.     Alexandria.     Pergamos. 
Home.     Italy :  Primitive   races    and   civilisations.      The   royal   age.     Patrician   and   client.     Plebeians. 
Senate.     Formation    of    the    city.     Struggle    between    the    Patricians    and    Plebeians.     The 
Magistracy. 
The  Roman  army  and  Roman  politics.     Conquest  of  Italy,  and  struggle  against  Carthage.     Conquest 

of  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Changes  in  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  Rome.     Hellenism,  slavery.     The  Gracchi  and  agrarian  laws. 
The  army  in  the  city.     Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  Csesar.     End  of  the  Republic. 
The  Roman  Empire  :  New  organisation  of  the  Roman  world. 

Administration  of  the  provinces.     Public  works  and  ways.     The  great  writers. 

The  Antonines.     Municipal  organisation.     Intellectual  and  moral  progress.     Monuments  :  lawyers, 
philosophers.     Christianity.      Transformation   of  the  Empire  to   the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 
Triumph  of  Christianity  and  organisation  of  the  Church. 
Gaul   under   the  Roman  domination.     Monuments,  schools,    industry  and   commerce.     Colleges  of 
artisans.     Principal  elements  of  modern  life  borrowed  from  antique  civilisations. 
The  first  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  (from  the  5th  to  the  10th) :  The  Germans  :  religion,  institutions  and 
manners.     The  role  of  the  Episcopacy  in  the  face  of  the  barbarian  kingdoms. 
The  Byzantine,  Mussulman  and  Carolingian  Empires  :  Their  civilisation.     The  Justinian  code.     The 

Koran  :  The  schools  of  Charlemagne. 
The  great  centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages  (from  the  11th  to  13th)  :  The  feudal  society,  its  principles,  its 
manners.     Chivalry.     The  Church,  Papacy,  and  theocracy ;  religious  orders.     Influence  of  the 
Church  on  intellectual  development. 
The  causes  and  results  of  the  Crusades.     The  imprint  of  the  East  upon  Western  civilisation.     Towns  : 
The  Charters  of  communes.     Corporations,  commerce,   fairs.     Apogee  of  the  French  Royalty  to 
the    13th   century.     The   royal  domain.     Parliament   and   the   University   of   Paris.     English 
Royalty.     Magna  Charta.     Parliament. 
The  decline  of  the  Middle  Affes{liih  and  15th  centuries);  Enfeeblement  of  the  royal  authority;  decadence 
of   chivalry;    citizenship   to   the    14th   century;    Paris;    Flanders;    Italian   towns;    wealth; 
revolutions ;  enfeeblement  of  the  religious  spirit ;  the  great  schism  and  councils ;  beginning  of 
modern  times  ;  the  great  inventions  ;  maritime  discoveries  ;  their  consequences. 
The  16th  Century  :  Political,  intellectual,  religious  revolution  ;  the  European  equilibrium  ;  the  renaissance  ; 
the    reformation ;   political   consequences   of    reformation ;    struggle   between   Catholicism   and 
Protestantism  ;  the  principle  of  tolerance. 
The  1 7th  Century  :  The  war  during  the  first  half  of  the  century  ;  public  distress ;  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Struggles  and  triumph  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  in  France  under  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  ;  the  theory 
and  organisation  of  the  Royal  power  under  Louis  XIV;  the  Court;  Versailles;  protection  accorded 
to  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  religious  persecutions  ;  the  diplomacy  of  the  17th  century  ;  political  and 
religious  revolutions  in  Holland,  in  England,  the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  English 
monarchy. 
The  I8th  Century:  Decadence  of  the  French  monarchy;  loss  of  our  Colonial  Empire;  development  of 
England,  Prussia,  and  Russia ;  progress  of  the  French  mind  ;  philosophers  ;  economists  ;  influence 
of  French  ideas  on  Europe ;  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  attempts  at  reform  under  Louis 
XVI ;  their  check  ;  the  end  of  the  old  regime. 

(IOg.)     2"  History  of  Art. 
General  idea  of  the  course: — (1.)  The   fine  arts;  definitions  and  divisions;  the   plastic   arts;  art   and 

industry ;  art   considered   in    itself ;  the   sentiment   of   the   beautiful ;  aesthetics ;  realism   and 

idealism  ;  technique  ;  execution  and  form. 
(2.)  Utility  of  comparing  art  with  history  ;  art  considered  in  its  relation  to  civilisation  ;  its  transformations 

according  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  age  ;  its  development  throughout  the  centuries.    T!ie 

East :  Three  principal  centres  ;  Egypt,  Assyria-Babylonia,  Persia. 
(3  and  4.)  Egypt:  R61e  of  religion  and  of  beliefs  in  Art;  tomb  (pyramid,  hypogeum);  temple  ;  sculpture. 
(5.)  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia  :  The  Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchy  ;  Assyrian  palace  ;  Persian  palace. 
Greece :  Geographical  domain  of  Greek  art ;  a  glance  at  its  early  beginnings  and  its  influence  on  the  world. 

(6.) 
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■(6.)  Genius  of  the  Greek  people ;  the  perception  of  harmony  and  proportion  ;  realism  and  idealism  in  Greek 

art. 
(7.)  Age  of  Phidias  ;  influence  of  religion  and  literature;  comparision  between  the  works  of  poetry  and 

those  of  art ;  the  statuary  of  Phidias  and  of  Polycletes  ;  physical  beauty. 
(8.)  Architecture  :  what  constitutes  the  distinction  between  the  Greek  orders  ;  the  monuments  of  Acropolis. 
(9.)  Greek  art  after  Phidias  ;  diffusion  ;  new  inspirations ;  passion  ;  animation ;  grandeur. 
Sculpture  of  Scopaa  and  Praxiteles  ;  painting  :  Apelles. 
Eome  :  (10.)  Etruscan  art ;  influence  of  Greece  on  Rome ;  geographical  domain  of  Roman  art  to  its  complete 

development ;  its  influence. 
(11  and  12.)  Art  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the  Roman  mind  ;  a  tendency  to  the  useful ;  the  colossus  ;  luxury 

in  decoration ;  secondary  r6le  of  religion  and  literature. 
Palace.     Triumphal  arch.     Temple.     Amphitheatre. 
R^sumd  of  the  history  of  ancient  art  in  its  great  manifestations. 

The  Middle  Ages  and  Modern  Times. 
(Three  parts  :  Middle  Ages  ;  Renaissance  and  modern  times  ;  Contemporary  times.) 

(A.)  Middle  Ages.  (13.)  Elements  of  a  new  spirit  in  Art ;  Christianity  ;  Germanism ;  Influence  of  ancient 

Art  on  the  technique  of  modem  Art.     The  catacombs. 
(14.)  Byzantine  Art ;  Saint  Sophia. 
(15.)  Mussulman  Art ;  its  particular  characteristics;  country,  race,  and  beliefs.     A  Mosque;  a  palace. 

Geographical  sphere  of  Mussulman  Art ;  its  influence. 
(16.)  Western  Art ;  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.     Its  chief  centre  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  in 

France.     Influence  of  society  :  The  Church,  the  feudal  system,  and  chivalry. 
(17.)  Roman  Art.     The  Roman  Church  ;  technique  of  architecture  ;  the  stone  arch  ;  the  pillar.    Ornamen- 
tation ;  semi-circular  arch ;  sculpture. 
(18.)  Gothic  art,  true  sense  of  the  word.     Technique  of  Gothic  art :  the  buttress :  Ornamentation  and 

drawing  :  The  pointed  arch ;  glass  windows. 
(19  and  20.)  A  Gothic  cathedral.     Perception  of  the  beautiful  in  Gothic  Art.     What  are  called  Gothic 

times.     The  fortress. 
(21.  Industrial  or  secondary  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages  (goldsmith's  work,  miniature,  tapestry,  furniture). 
(B.)  Renaissance  and  Modern   Times.     (22.)  What  is  meant  by  the  Renaissance ;  general  and  special 

acceptation    of   the    word.     Influence    of    antiquity.     Renaissance    in    the   North ;  Flanders. 

DiSerence  between  the  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  that  of  the  Renaissance  shown  by  examples. 

Practical  discoveries;  oil-painting;  engravings. 
(23.)  Renaissance  in  Italy.      The  part  played  by  realism  and  Christian  sentiment.      The  Originals  in 

Florence. 
(24  and  25.)  The  height  of  the  classical  Renaissance.  Rome  and  the  Popes.  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Raphael ; 

Michelangelo.     The  perception  of  the  beautiful.     Venice  :  Titian. 
(26  and   27.)  The  Renaissance  in  France.     Monarchy.     The   chateaux.     Sculpture.     Extension   of   the 

Renaissance  in  Europe. 
(28    and    29.)  The    17th   century   outside   France.     Flemish   Art:  Reubens;   Teniers.     Spanish    Art: 

Velasquez ;  Murillo.     Dutch  Art :  Rembrandt ;  Genre  ;  landscape. 
(30,  31   and  32).  R61e  of  France  in  the  17th  century ;  what  is  called  the  classic  spirit.     Comparisons 

between  the  literature,  art,  and  sentiments  of  society.     The  17th  century  before  the  reign  of 

Louis  XIV.    Poussin  ;  Le  Sueur.    Louis  XIV.    Versailles  :  The  Brun,  Mansart,  Girardon,  Puget. 

The  Louvre  :  Claude  Perrault. 
(33.)  New  spirit  in  the  18th  century.     The  society  of  the  times,  gallantry,  luxury ;  fashion.    Watteau  and 

Boucher. 
(C.)  Contemporary  age.     (34  and  35).  Changes  in  ideas  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century;  new  return 

to  classic  antiquity.     The  Revolution  and  the  Empire ;  David,  Gros. 
(36.)  New  tendencies.     Influence  of  French  or  foreign  literature.     Classics   and   romances.      Prudhon, 

Gericault,  Ingres,  and  Delacroix. 
(37.)  Important  place  of  music  beside  the  plastic  arts.     The  great  masters  of  symphony  and  of  the  lyric 
drama  since  the  end  of  the  18th  century.     Resume  and  conclusion. 

(IOg.)  Oeography  (1  hour  per  week). 

General  Geography. 

(1.)  Europe.     The   six   great  powers. — England:  The   race,    its   institutions,     Wealth,    breeding,   mines, 

manufacturing  industry.     External  commerce.     The  Colonial  Empires,  the  Indies,  the  Dominion, 

the  Cape,  Australia.     The  positions  commanding  the  great  maritime  routes. 
Russia :  Formation,  political  and  social  state.     Inequality  in  the  distribution  of  agricultural  production, 

mineral  wealth,  industry.     Russia  and  the  Eastern  question.    Conquest  of  Northern  and  Central 

Asia.     Caravan  commerce.     The  Transcaspian  railway. 
Germany  :  Constitution  of  the  Empire.     Military  forces.     Principal  centres  of  mining  and  manufacturing 

industry.     Progress  of  commerce.     Great  railways  crossing  Germany.     Ports.     Emigration  and 

colonial  expansion. 
Austro-Hungary  :  Formation  and  recent  transformations.     Constitution  of  1867.     Dualism.      The  race 

question.     Agricultural  wealth  of  Hungary.     Industry  in  Austria,   in  Bohemia.     Austria  and 

the  Eastern  question. 
Italy :  Italian  unity.     Richness  of  the  soil.     Industry.     Artistic  wealth.     Ports.     Great  railways  of  the 

Peninsula  and  the  Alps. 
France :  Comparison  of  its  wealth,  its  forces,  and  external  activity  with  that  of  the  other  great  powers. 
Tlie  States  of  second  order :  Comparison  of  their  r61e  in  the  past  and  in  their  present  position. 
The  cities  of  Europe. 

(H) 
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(II)  The  New  World:  Discovery,  colonisation,  emancipation.     Indigenous  races,  the  question  of  slavery' 

Anglo-Saxon  America,  Latin  America.  The  United  States.  Political  formation  and  Constitu" 
tion.  Elements  of  the  race  and  movement  of  the  population.  Agricultural,  industrial  production. 
Commercial  activity.  Great  markets  and  railways. 
Latin  America.  Brazil :  Plantations  and  mines.  Other  Republics  of  Southern  and  Central  America. 
Their  agricultural  and  mineral  production.  The  Antilles  :  The  European  possessions  in  America. 
The  question  of  the  Inter-oceanic  canal. 

(III)  Asia,   Oceania,  Africa. — Asia :   Primitive  civilisation,    religions,   the  invasions   of   Asiatic  origin. 

Progress  and  rivalry  of  European  powers  in  Asia. 
Russian  Asia,  English,  Turkish,  French.     The  great  Asiatic  States. 
Persia,  China,  Japan.     Their  wealth,  their  relations  with  the  West. 
Oceania :  Great  colonial  possessions  of  Holland  and   England.     Their  wealth.     The  ports  of  the  Pacific 

Ocean.     Chinese  expansion  in  this  region. 
Africa :  Egypt.     The  Nile.     Ancient  civilisation.     Grecian,  Roman,  and  Mussulman  Egypt. 

Egypt  and  France.     Wealth.     Development  and  contemporaneous  changes.     The  Suez  Canal. 
French  Africa :  The  routes  of  the  Sahara.     Access  to  the  Soudan. 

The  Interior  of  Africa  :  The  great  lakes  and  rivers.  The  great  explorers  of  the  19th  century.  The  zone.s 
of  influence  of  France,  of  England,  of  Germany.  Nature  and  object  of  the  traide  in  Africa. 
The  slave-trade. 

(IOh.)  Natural  History  and  Hygiene  (2  hours  per  week). 
The  programmes  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  First  Class  (Sciences).     See  programmes  already  given. 

(lOi.)  Foreign  languages  and  literatures  (optional). 
German  or  English  (1  hour  per  week), 
English  or  German,  Spanish,  Italian  or  Russian.     (1  hour  per  week.) 

Arabic  (in  the  Algerian  Academy). 

German,  English,  and  Italian  language  and  literature. 

Explanation  and  recitation  of  authors.  The  explained  texts  are  commented  on  in  the  modern  language. 
Facts  explained  in  a  foreign  language  by  the  pupils.     Composition  of  various  kinds. 

German  Authors. 

Schiller :  Die  Braut  von  Messina.  Goethe  :  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris :  Faust  (pt.  1).  Voss  :  Homer's 
"  Iliad  "  (extracts) ;  Virgil's  "  ^neid  "  (extracts).  Selections  from  German  ballads  and  from 
motlem  German  lyric  poetry.  Selection  from  historical  readings,  geographical  and  scientific. 
Freytag  :  Soil  und  Haben. 

English  Authors. 

Shakspeare  :  "  Macbeth,"  "  King  Richard  III."  Tennyson  :  "  Enoch  Arden."  George  Eliot :  Adam 
Bede.  Pope  :  Homer's  Iliad  (Extracts).  Dryden  :  Vergil's  yEneis  (extracts).  Macaulay : 
History  of  England.     Selections  from  historical,  geographical  and  scientific  readings. 

Italian  Authors. 

Dante  :  La  Divina  Commedia  (extracts) ;  La  Vita  nuova  e  il  Canzoniere  (extracts).  Petrarch :  Rime 
(selections,  with  commentaries  from  Leopardi  and  the  notes  of  Ambrosoli).  Leopardi :  Opere 
(extracts).  Alfieri :  Tragedie  {e-xXT&cts).  Manzoni  :  I  promessi  Sposi.  Guerrazzi :  Scrriti,  De 
Amicis  (Edm.)  :  Racconti  militari,  for  the  use  of  schools. 

Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

Continuation  of  the  exercises  of  the  preceding  year. 

Series  of  studies  of  the  vocabulary,  with  corresponding  written  or  oral  exercises.  Explanation  and  recita- 
tion of  authors.  The  texts  are  commented  upon  in  the  Spanish  language.  Themes  and  transla- 
tions. Very  simple  essays  in  composition  :  Narratives,  descriptions,  familiar  letters.  Methodical 
study  of  the  syntax.     Ideas  of  prosodj-.     Summary  history  of  Spanish  literature. 

Spanish  Authors. 
Cervantes :  Don  Quixote  (part  2).     Various  novels  (extracts).     Ercilla  :  La  Araucana  (extracts).     Lopez 
de  Vega  :  El  Nuevo  Mundo  descubierto,  selected  play.     Calderon  de  la  Barca  :  selected  play.  La 
Vida  es  su^iio.     Moralin :  El  Si  de  las  Finos,  La  Comedia  nueva.     Selections  from  historical, 
geographical,  and  scientific  readings. 

Arabic  (in  the  Algerian  Academy). 

Literary  Arabic  :  Ideas  of  literary  history.  Oral  and  written  themes.  Written  translations.  Explanations 
and  recitation  of  authors. 

Proposed  Work. 
Bel  Kassen  ben  Sedira  :  Cours  of  litterature  arabe. 

Colloquial  Arabic. 

Conversation :  Proverbs  and  idioms.  Oral  and  written  translations  of  Arabian  stories.  Oral  imitative 
themes.     Readings  of  manuscript  letters. 

Proposed  Wo7-h. 
Medjoub  :  C/ioix  defahles.     Allaoua  :  Reoueil  de  versions  et  de  themes  d'ai'abe  parM. 
Houdas  :  Lettres  Manuscritei.     Collection  of  letters  published  by  the  Algerian  School  of  Lit<»rature, 

(IOj.) 
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(IOj.)  Book-keeping  (1  hour  per  week).     Optional  course. 
The  programme  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  1st  Class  (Sciences),  hereinafter. 

(10k.)  Drawing  (1|  hour  per  week).     Optional. 
The  programme  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  2nd  class.     See  programme  already  given. 

The  first  series  of  examinations  for  the  "  second  part  "  of  the  Baccalaureat  de  V Enseignement  secondaire 
moderne  have  for  their  base  the  programme  of  the  1st  Class  (Literature  Division). 

11.     Modern  Division.     Class  in  Science. — The  second  branch  of  the  Ist  Class  on  the  modern  side 
is  that  in  Science,  the  programme  of  which  is  as  follows  : — 

1st  Class  (Science  Division).  (Pupils,  on  an  average,  from  16  to  17  years.) 
Mathematics,  6  hours  per  week.  Physics  and  Chemistry,  4  hours.  Natural  History,  2  hours  (twelve 
lessons  of  1  hour  each  is  given  to  hygiene).  Philosophy,  2  hours.  Principles  of  law  and  political 
economy,  2  hours  per  week  during  one  semester  and  1  hour  per  week  during  the  second 
semester.  History,  3  hours.  General  geography,  1  hour.  Book-keeping,  1  hour.  German  or 
English  language  and  literature,  1  hour  (optional).  English  or  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  or 
Russian  language  and  literature,  1  hour  (optional).     Drawing,  3  hours. 

(11a.)  Mathematics  (6  hours  per  week). 
Complements  of  Algebra:  Very  succinct   ideas   on   analytical  geometry.     Equation  of  the  first  degree. 
Angular   coetficient   of  a   straight   line.      Construction  from   its   equation   of   a   straight   line. 
Representation  of  a  function  by  a  curve.     Conception  of   the  derived  function  or  derivative 
(differential  coefiicient).     The  derivative  is  the  angular  coefiicient  of  the  tangent. 
Variation  of  the  following  functions  :— 

y  =  ax    +  bx  +  c, 


ax  +  b 
y  ~  a'  X  +  6' 


+  bx  +  c 


+ 


y  =  — ; — 5 n 

"       a  XT  +  0  X 

(For  this  last  function,  only  numerical  examples  need  be  given.) 
Remark. — In  view  of  the  variation  of  the  preceding  functions,  it  will  suffice  to  make  the  pupils 
acquainted  witli  the  derivative  (differential  coefficient)  of  a  sum,  of  a  product,  and  of  a  quotient. 

Trigonometry :  Circular  functions.  Complete  definition  of  the  six  trigonometrical  lines.  Theorem 
concerning  projections.       Formulae  of  additions  for  arcs.     Duplication  and  bisection. 

Ordinary  curves  :  Ellipse :  Definition  of  the  ellipse  by  its  focal  properties.  Drawing  the  curve  by  points 
and  by  continuous  motion.  Axis.  Directive  circles.  Vertex.  Intersection  of  a  straight  line 
with  the  ellipse.  Tangent.  Normal.  Equation  of  the  ellipse  referred  to  its  axes.  Orthogonal 
projection  of  the  circle. 

Parabola  :  Definition  of  the  parabola  by  the  property  relating  it  to  its  focus  and  directrix.  Drawing  the 
curve  by  points  and  by  continuous  motion.  Axis.  Vertex.  Intersection  of  a  straight  line  with 
a  parabola.     Tangent.     Normal.     Sub-normal.     Equation  of  the  parabola. 

Geometrical  study  of  plane  sections  of  the  cylinder  and  cone  of  revolution  by  Dandelin's  method. 

Helix.     Definition.     Property  of  the  tangent.     Projection  on  a  plane  parallel  to  its  axis. 

Cosmography.     (Recapitulation  of  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.) 

Stereographic  projection.  Inequality  of  the  days  and  nights.  Measure  of  time.  True  solar  day.  Mean 
solar  day.  Calendar.  The  Julian  reform  ;  the  Gregorian  reform.  Kepler's  laws.  Inequality 
of  the  seasons. 

Ideas  on  the  history  of  astronomy  :  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Tycho-Brahe,  Kepler, 
Newton,  Clairaut,  d'Alembert,  Lagrange  and  Laplace  Herschel,  Leverrier. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

Recapitulation :  Change  of  the  vertical  plane  of  projection.     Rotations.     The  most  simple  applications. 

Cylinder  and  cone.     Tangent  planes.     Plane  sections.     Sphere.     Plane  tangent  to  a  given  point ; 

tangent  plane  through  a  straight  line.     Plane   section.     Circumscribed    cone.     Circumscribed 

cylinder.     Shadow  of  a  sphere,  of  a  cone,  and  of  a  cylinder. 
Method   of    plans.     Application   as   regards   straight    lines^and    planes.     Contours.     Simple   problems. 

Reading  of  a  topographical  chart.     Chart  of  the  Etat-Major. 
Ideas  as  to  the  construction  of  plans.     Planimetry  and  levelling. 

Explanation  of  the  different  methods.     Use  of  the  instruments.     (Field  practice  whenever  possible.) 
Ideas  of  perspective.     Examples  :  Hexagong,l  pavement ;  stone  cross  ;  gate  with  perron.     Elements  of  free 

perspective. 

2fechanics. 

Statics!  Forces;  their  measure.  Resultant  of  several  forces.  Composition  of  forces.  1°  case  of  two 
forces  ;  2°  case  of  a  number  of  forces.  Polygon  of  forces.  Composition  of  parallel  forces. 
Couple  (not  the  theory  of  couples). 
Centre  of  a  system  of  parallel  forces.  Centre  of  gravity  :  Its  investigation  in  several  simple  cases — 
triangle,  trapezium,  quadrilateral,  prism,  pyramid.  Reduction  of  any  number  whatsoever  of 
forces  applied  to  a  solid  body,  at  first  to  three  forces,  then  to  two.  Conditions  of  equilibrium  of 
a  free  solid  body  acted  upon  by  any  number  of  forces  whatsoever. 
Particular  cases  where  the  body  may  move  around  a  fixed  point  or  a  fixed  axis,  or  repose  on  a  fixed 
plane.  Machines : 
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Machines :   1°.  Iicver.     Fulcrum.     Ordinary  balance.     Roberval's  balance.     Quintenz's  balance.     Roman 

balance.     Fixed  pulley  and  movable  pulley.     Pulley  blocks. 
2°.  Wheel  and  axle.     Lifting-jack.     Spur  wheel.     Crab-winch.     Crane. 
3°.  Inclined  plane.     Application  of  the  inclined  plane. 
Kinematics.     Rectilinear  motion  :  Uniform  motion.     Non-uniform  motion.     Mean  velocity.     Velocity  at  a 

given  moment.     Diagram  of  the  law  of  motion.     Velocity  is  equal  to  the  angular  coefficient  of 

the  tangent  to  the  diagram  of  the  law  of  motion.     Railway  graph  motion  uniformly  varied. 

Law  of  spaces.      Laws  of  velocities.     Registering  apparatus.     Morin's  machine. 
Curvilinear  motion  :  Mean  velocity.     Velocity  at  a  given  instant. 
Ideas   on   the   movement  of  an  invariable  material  system :    Movement   of   a  plane  figure  in  its   plane. 

Instantaneous  centre.     Movement  of  translation.      Movement  of  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis. 

Angular  velocity. 

General  ideas  on  the  change  of  motion.     Gearing  parallelogram  of  Watt  ;  lozenge  of  Peaucellier. 

Crank  and  winch.     Cams  and  eccentric  gearing.     (Models  should  be  shewn  to  the  pupils.) 
Dynamics.     Notions  regarding  m.achines  in  a  state  of  movement :  Mechanical  work.     Unit  of  work.     Work 

done  by  constant  force.     Work  in  the  case  of  a  variable  force.     Element  of  work  ;  total  work  ; 

its  graphic  representation.     The  work  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  works  of  the 

components.     Principle  of  virtual  work  in  the  completely  connected  systems.     This  principle 

should  be  enunciated  and  its  verification  in  simple  machines  indicated ;  application  to  some 

compound  machines.     Enunciation  of  the  general  principle  of  vital  forces.     Application  to  the 

machines.     Equality  of  motive    work   and   resistant    \v\.rk.     Conception   of   passive   resistance. 

Friction ;  its  laws.     Work  of  passive  resistance.     Work  done  by  a  machine.     Employment  of 

fly-wheels  and  brakes. 

Physics  and  Cliemislry  (4  hours  per  week). 

(In  the  demonstrations  of  scientific  facts  the  Professor  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  of  expounding  the 
methods  and  history  of  discoveries). 

(11b.)   1°  Physics. 

Motion.  Force.  The  proportionality  of  force  to  acceleration.  Mass.  Work.  Vis  viva.  Law  of  the  fall 
of  bodies. 

Atwood's  machine.     The  pendulum  and  its  application. 

Specific  weights  of  solids  and  liquids.     Density  of  gas. 

Manometers.  Air  pumps  and  air  compressors.  Syphons.  Sources  of  heat.  Conceptions  of  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat.  Thermal  machines :  steam-engines :  Gas  engine.  Elementary  and  purely 
experimental  ideas  as  to  electric  potential  and  capacity. 

Thomson's  electrometer.  Enunciation  of  the  fundamental  jaws  of  currents.  Practical  units  of  intensity, 
resistance,  and  electromotive  force.  RuhmkorfF  coil.  Magneto-electric  and  dynamo-electric 
machines.  Reversibility  of  these.  Electric  lighting.  Galvano-plastics,  gilding,  silvering.  Electric 
bells.  Telegraph.  Telephone.  Microphone.  Music  intervals.  The  gamut.  Transverse 
vibrations  of  strings ;  experimental  laws.  Harmonics,  timbre.  Spectroscope,  spectrum  of 
different  luminous  sources.     Spectrum  analysis.     Summary  ideas  regarding  pliotography. 

(lie.)  2"  Chemistry. 

General  Chemistry  :  Chemical  combination.     Decomposition.     Dissociation. 

Law  of  weight ;  numerical  proportion.     Equivalents.     Laws  of  gaseous  volume.     Atomic  weight.     Laws  of 

specific  heat. 
Isomorphism.     Principles  of  thermo-chemistry.     Application  to  the  most  simple  cases. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

Elements  of  organic  substances.     Immediate  principles. 

Analytic  and  synthetic  methods.     Classification  according  to  the  chemical  functions. 

Hydrogen    carbides :    Gaseous  carbides  ;    acetylene  ;    olefiant  gas ;      benzene  ;    marsh    gas.     Chloroform. 

Liquid  and  solid  carbides.     Petroleum  ;  essence  of  turpentine  ;  benzene  ;  toluene  ;  naphthalene ; 

anthracene. 
Alcohols :    Ordinary   alcohol    and   its   principal   ethers.     Methylic   alcohol.       Glycerine.       Neutral   fatty 

substances.      Glucoses.      Cane   sugar.     Milk    sugar.      Dextrine.      Starch   and   feculiB.      Gums. 

Cellulose.     Phenol.     Alizarine. 
Aldehydes  :  Essence  of  bitter  almonds  (Benzaldehyde).     Camphor. 
Acids  :  Principal  volatile  acids  (formic,  acetic). 
Alkalis :  Artificial  alkalis  ;  aniline  ;    toluidines ;  rosanilines.      Natural   and  artificial    colouring   matters. 

Vegetable  alkalis  (nicotine,  morphine,  quinine,  strychnine). 
Amides:  General  ideas.     Urea.     Uric  acid.     Indigo.    Albumin  and  its  congeners  (casein,  fibrin,  gluten.) 

Gelatine.     Preservation  of  organic  substances.     Alcholic  fermentation.     Wine.     Beer. 

Chemical  Analysis. 

Characteristics  of   the  bases  of  the  principal  kinds  of  salts.     Examination  of  the  base  of  a  soluble  salt. 

Examination  of  acid. 
Ideas  on   quantitative  analytic  chemistry   by  means  of   standard  solutions.     Experimental  alkalimetry. 

Estimation  of  chlorine.     Estimation  of  iron. 
Elementary  analysis  of  an  organic  substance. 
Quantity  of  nitrogen  in  an  ammoniacal  form. 

Manipulation  of  Chemistry. 

Manipulation  of  organic  substances  and  chemical  analyses  according  to  the  programme  of  chemical  analysis. 

(Thirty  hours). 
Acetylene  (produced  by  incomplete  combustion  and  by  action  at  red  heat).     Olefiant  gas.     Dutch  liquid. 

Marsh  gas. 

Chloroform. 
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Chloroform.     Rectification  of  benzene.     Nitrobenzene.     Sublimation  of  naphthalene. 

Rectification  of  alcohol.     Alcoholic  fermentation.     Acetic  ether. 

Saponification  of  oil  by  lead  oxide.     Preparation  of  glycerine. 

Soda  soap-     Stearic  acid. 

Cane  sugar.    Crystallisation  in  alcohol.     Preparation  of  glucose  from  starch.     Preparation  of  starch  and 

dextrine. 
Gun-cotton. 

Sublimation  of  camphor.     Preparation  of  benzaldehyde. 
Formic  acid  (preparation).     Crystallisable  acetic  acid.     Oxalic  acid.   Tartaric  acid.    Sublimation  of  benzoic 

acid. 
Preparation  of  aniline  ;  its  transformation  into  rosaniline. 
Indigo  vat.     Preparation  of  morphine.     Preparation  of  urea. 
Chemical  analysis. 

Natxvral  History  and  Hygiene.     (2  hours  per  week). 

(11d)  1°  Natural  History. 

In  the  demonstration  of  scientific  facts  the  professor  shall  embrace  the  opportunity  of  expounding 
methods  and  the  history  of  discoveries  in  science. 

(1.)  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals  and  plants. 
(2.)  Animal  anatomy  and  physiology,  I,  II,  III. 
(3.)  Vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology. 
(4.)  Nutrition. 

These,  viz.,  (1)  to  (4),  have  all  been  given  in  full,  viz.,  in  section  7,  hereinbefore. 

(He)  2°  Hygiene. 
This  programme  has  already  been  given  also  in  section  7  hereinbefore. 

(11f.)  Philosophy  (2  hours  per  week). 

I.  Elements  of  Scientific  Philosophy. 

Science.  The  Sciences.  Classification  and  hierarchy  of  the  sciences.  The  mathematical  sciences ;  their 
object,  their  principal  divisions.  Method :  definitions,  axioms,  demonstrations.  The  natural 
sciences ;  their  object,  their  principal  divisions,  their  methods ;  experience ;  the  methods  of 
observation  and  experimentation.  Classification.  Hypothesis.  Induction.  Role  of  deduction 
in  the  natural  sciences. 

The  moral  sciences ;  their  object,  special  characteristics,  principal  divisions.  Method ;  induction  and 
deduction  in  the  moral  sciences.     R61e  of  history  in  the  moral  sciences  ;  historical  criticism. 

Summary  statement  of  the  principal  general  hypotheses  in  the  different  orders  of  sciences. 

II.  Elements  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

The  facts  of  the  moral  order,  their  proper  characters,  liberty,  responsibility,  and  moral  personality. 

The  aims  of  human  life  :  happiness,  usefulness,  duty.     Plato,  the  Stoics,  Kant. 

The  individual :  Duties  toward  the  moral  personality.     Human  dignity. 

TAeyami^y  .•  Its  moral  constitution.     The  family  spirit.     Authority  in  the  family. 

Society :  Right  and  rights.  Respect  for  the  personality  of  others.  Slavery ;  servitude ;  the  abuse  of 
power.  Respect  for  the  person  in  his  beliefs  and  opinions  ;  religious  and  philosophical  liberty 
tolerance.  Respect  for  the  personality  in  regard  to  goods.  Principle  of  property.  Justice  and 
charity.  Different  forms  of  charity.  Devotion.  The  country  ;  the  nation,  that  which  constitutes  it. 
Public  power.  The  State  and  the  laws.  Basis  of  public  authority.  The  government.  Duties 
and  rights  of  governments.  Moral  sanctions.  God.  Natural  religion.  Principles  of  law  and 
political  economy.  (2  hours  per  week  during  one  semester  and  1  hour  per  week  during  the  other 
semester.) 

The  programme  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  literature  division  in  this  class.     (See  section  10  hereinbefore.) 

(11g.)  History  (.3  hours  per  week). 
The  programme  is  also  the  same  as  that  for  the  literature  division.     (Section  10  hereinbefore). 

(11h.)  General  Geography  (1  hour  per  week). 
The  same  remark  applies. 

(111.)  Book-keeping  (1  hour  per  week). 

Commerce  :  Description  of  the  most  usual  commercial  operations ;  purchase,  sale,  exchange,  payment, 
collection,  settlement,  clearing.  Merchants.  Features  of  the  mercantile  profession.  Principal 
kinds  of  commerce.  Trade  in  merchandise  by  merchants,  importers,  and  exporters.  Trade  in 
precious  metals  by  money-changers  ;  the  operations  of  bankers ;  carrying  trade,  ship-owners,  etc. 

Intermediaries  :  Brokers  ;  agents  ;  maritime  brokers,  etc. 

Transport  of  merchandise :  Freight  notes;  despatch  by  railway;  bill  of  lading. 

Book-keepiny  (Goods)  :  Invoices  ;  purchases  ;  sales,  etc.  Receipts,  promissory-note,  bill  of  exchange,  draft, 
cheque.     Clearing-house,  etc.     Payments,  cash-book. 

DiscoiuU  and  negociaiion  of  bills :  Recapitulation  of  the  commercial  and  rapid  methods  of  calculating 
interest  and  discount.     Bills  discounted.     Bills  due,  etc. 

Current  accounts  :  Definition,  etc. 

Theory  of  Bookkeeping  :  Description  of  an  ordinary  set  of  books.  Classification  and  mechanism  of  accounts. 
Transference  from  the  day  book  to  the  journal,  and  from  the  journal  to  the  ledger,  etc. 

Balance 
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Balance  Sheet :  Its  principle  and  utility. 

Stock-book  :  Definition.  Inventory  of  goods  and  bills.  Doubtful  or  insolvent  debtors.  Profit  and  loss 
accounts.  Result.  Stock,  bjilance,  and  schedule.  Closing  and  reopening  accounts.  Exchange, 
etc.  Transactions  on  the  exchange.  Average  market  price.  Brokerage.  Eevenue.  Taxes. 
Arbitration  actions,  obligations,  etc. 

(11  J.)     Foreign  language  and  literature.     (Optional.) 

German  or  English  (1  hour  per  week). 

English  or  German,  Spanish,  Italian  or  Russian.     (1  hour  per  week.) 
Arabic:  (la  the  Algerian  academy.) 

The  programme  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  First-class  Literature  Section,  given  in  the  preceding 
section. 

(11k.)  Drawing  (3  hours  per  week). 

Freehand  Drawing.     (1.)  The  same  exercises  as  in  the  second-class,  see  programme  before  given. 

(2.)  Exercises  in  composition.     Modelling. 
Geometrical  drawing  :  The  same  exercises  as  in  the  second  class.     See  programme  previously  given. 

The  second  series  of  examinations  for  the  second  part   of   the   "  Baccalaureat   de  I'enseignement 
secondaire  moderns  "  have  for  their  foundation  the  programme  of  the  Science  division  in  the  first  class. 


1 2.  Elementary  Mathematical  Class  :  Tlie  higher  classes  in  Science  (classes  superieures  de  sciences)  are 
common  to  either  branch.  The  programmes  of  the  class  of  elementary  mathematics  are  prescribed  by  the 
order  of  the  24th  January,  1891,  and  are  as  follows  : — 

PROGRAMMES  IN  SCIENCE, 
Elementary  Mathematical  Class. 

Division  of  the  class-hours :  Mathematics,  10  hours  per  week.     Physics  and  Chemistry,  6  hours.     Natural 
history,   1  hour.     Philosophy,  2  hours.     History,  3  hours.     Modern  languages,  1  hour.     Graphical 


drawing. 


(12a.)     I.  Mathematics.     (10  hours  per  week.) 


Arithmetic :  Decimal  numeration.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  whole  numbers.  Multiplication  of 
whole  numbers.  Product  of  several  factors.  Fundamental  theory  and  its  consequences.  Division 
of  whole  numbers.  Theorems  relative  to  division.  Remainders  of  the  division  of  a  whole  number 
by  2,  5  ;  4,  25  ;  8,  125  ;  9,  3.     Characters  of  divisibility  by  each  of  these  numbers. 

The  greatest  common  divisor  of  two  numbers.  Finding  the  greatest  common  divisor  by  the  method  of 
successive  divisions.  The  prime  numbers  among  them.  Every  number  which  divides  a  product 
of  two  factors  and  which  is  prime  as  regards  one  of  the  factors  divides  the  other.  The  least 
common  multiple  of  two  numbers. 

Definition  of  prime  numbers.  Elementary  properties.  Decomposition  of  a  whole  number  into  a  product 
of  prime  factors. 

Composition  of  the  greatest  common  divisor,  and  of  the  least  common  multiple  of  several  numbers, 
decomposed  into  prime  factors. 

Vulgar  fractions.  Reduction  of  a  fraction  to  its  most  simple  expression.  Reduction  of  several  factors  to 
the  same  denominator.  Least  common  denominator.  Operations  on  ordinary  fractions.  E.xten- 
sion  of  the  theory  to  the  fractions  of  which  both  terms  are  vulgar  fractions. 

Decimal  numbers.  Operations  (treating  decimal  fractions  as  particular  cases  of  vulgar  fractions). 
Calculation  of  a  product  or  of  a  quotient  to  a  given  approximation. 

Reduction  of  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  fraction.  Condition  of  possibility.  Recurring  decimals. 
Square  or  a  whole  or  fractional  number.  Composition  of  the  square  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers. 
The  square  of  a  fraction  is  never  equal  to  a  whole  number.  Definition  and  extraction  of  the 
square  root  of  a  whole  number,  at  least  to  a  unit.  Definition  and  extraction  of  the  square  root 
of  a  whole  or  fractional  number  to  a  given  approximation.     Metric  system.     Exercises. 

Ratio  of  two  numbers.     Equal  ratio.     To  divide  a  number  in  the  ratio  of  given  numbers. 

Measurement  of  magnitudes.  Definition  of  the  relation  between  two  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind. 
Theorem,  the  ratio  between  two  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the 
numbers  which  measure  them.  Directly  or  inversely  proportional  magnitudes.  Problems. 
Simple  or  compound  "rule  of  three."  Simple  interest.  French  annuities.  Discounts.  Questions 
on  mixture  and  alligation.  Definition  of  absolute  and  relative  error.  Summary  of  the  theory  of 
relative  errors.     Exercises. 

(12b.)  IL  Algebra. 

Introduction  of  negative  numbers :  Examples  :  Positions  of  a  point  upon  an  axis,  formula  for  uniform 

movement.     Operations  with  negative  numbers.     Algebraic  fractions.     Extension  of  properties 

demonstrated  in  arithmetic. 
Algebraic  expressions  :  Monomials,  polynomials.     Similar  terms. 
Algebraic  operations  :  Addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  of  polynomials.     Division  of  monomials. 

Exponent  zero.     Division  of  two  given  polynomials  with  reference  to  decreasing  powers  of  the 

same  letter. 
Equation  of  1st  degree  :  Equation  of  the  1st  degree  of  one  unknown.     Equation  of   1st  degree  of  several 

unknowns.     Various  methods  of  solution. 
Solution  and  discussion  of  two  equations  of  1st  degree  in  two  unknowns. 
Formation  of  equations  from  problems.     Discussion  of  results. 
Numerical  iflequalities.     Inequalities  of  the  1st  degree. 

Equation 
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Equation  of  the  Ind  degree :  ai?  +  hx  +  c  =  Q.     (The  theory  of  itnaginaries  is  not  included.)     Relation 

between  the  co-efficients  and  roots.     Nature  and  signs  of  roots. 
Study  of  a  trinomial  of  the  2nd  degree.     Changes  of  sign.     Inequalities  of  the  2nd  degree. 
Variation  of  the  magnitude  of  a  trinomial.     Graphic  representation.     Biquadratic  equation.     Biquadratic 

trinomial. 
Problems  of  the  2nd  degree.     Questions  of  maximum  and  minimum  which  may  be  treated   by  solutions  of 

equations  of  the  2nd  degree. 
Variations  of  the  quotient  of  two  trinomials  of  the   2nd  degree.     Graphic  representation.     Numerical 

examples. 
Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions. 
Sums  of  the  squares  of  whole  numbers. 
Common  logarithms.     Definition  and  properLies  (onlj'  those  numbers  are  considered  which  can  be  made 

part  of  the  geometrical  progression  by  the  insertion  of   geometric  means).     Use  of   table  to 

5  decimals. 
Compound  interest.     Amortisation.     Problems. 

(12c.)  III.   Geometry. 

Plane  figures. 

Straight  line  and  plane  :  Angle,  perpendiculars. 

Triangles,  isosceles  triangle.     Case  of  equality  of  these  triangles. 

Perpendicular  and  oblique  lines.     Right  angled  triangles,  case  of  equality. 

Definition  of  a  geometrical  locus.     Geometrical  locus  of  points  equidistant  from  two  points  or  from  two 

straight  lines. 
Parallel  lines. 

Sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle,  of  a  convex  polygon. 
Parallelograms. 
Figures  that  are  symmetrical  in  relation  to  a  point  or  to  a  straight  line.    Two  plane  symmetrical  figures  are 

equal. 
Translation  of  a  figure  of  invariable  form.     Composition  of  several  translations. 
Use  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  square. 
Circle  ;  Intersection  of  a  .straight  line  and  circle. 
Tangent  to  the  circle,  the  two  definitions  of  the  tangent. 
Arcs  and  chords. 
Relative  positions  of  two  circles. 
Measures  of  angles. 
Movement  of  rotation  about  a  point.     All  displacement  of  a  plane  figure  of  invariable  form,  in  its  own 

plane,  may   be   reproduced   by  a   translation   or   a   rotation.     Use  of   the   rule   and   compass. 

Protractor,  geometrical  loci. 
Proportional  lines  :  Every  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  divides  the  other  two  sides  proportionally. 

Reciprocal. 
Properties  of  the  bisectors  of  a  triangle.     Geometrical  locus  of  points  where  the  relation  of  the  distance  to 

two  fixed  points  is  constant. 
Similar  triangles.     Case  of  similitude. 

nomothetic  figures.     Centre  of  similitude  of  two  circles.     Similar  polygons. 
Metrical  relations  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  in  any  triangle  whatsoever. 

Proportional  lines  in  the  circle.     Power  of  a  point  in  relation  to  a  circle.     Radical  axis.     Radical  centre. 
Division  of  a  straight  line  into  parts  proportional  to  given  straight  lines. 

Fourth  proportional,  mean  proportional.      Division  of  a  straight  line  in  mean  and  extreme  ratio. 
Regular  polygons.     Shew  that  regular  polygons  of  any  number  of  sides  whatever  may  exist.     The  inscribing 

of  the  square,  hexagon.     Equilateral  triangle,  decagon.     Pentagon,  etc.     Two  regular  polygons  of 

the  same  number  of  sides  are  similar.     Relation  of  their  perimeters. 
Length  of  a  circular  arc.     Ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter.     Approximate  value  of  ir.     (No 

other  questions  are  to  be  given  except  the  determination  of  this  value  by  the  method  of  perimeters 

or  that  of  isoperimeters.) 
Area  of  polygons,  of  the  circle. 

l^leasure  of  the  area  of  a  rectangle,  parallelogram,  triangle,  trapezium,  of  any  polygon  whatsoever. 
The  square  of  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  in  the  sides 

containing  the  right  angles. 
Relation  of  areas  of  two  similar  polygons.     Area  of  a  regular  convex  polygon,  of  a  circle,  of  a  sector  and  of 

a  segment  of  a  circle.     Eatio  of  areas  of  two  circles. 
Fundamental  ideas  of  surveying.     Use  of  the  chain  and  the  cross-staff. 

(12d.)  III.  Geometry  ('continued j. 
Figures  in  space. 

Plane  and  straight    line:  Two  straight   lines  which   intersect   determine   a   plane.      Straight   line   and 

perpendicular  planes. 
Properties  of  the  perpendicular  and  of  the  oblique  line  drawn  from  the  same  point  in  a  plane. 
Parallelism  between  straight  lines  and  planes. 
Dihedral  angle.     Right  dihedral.     Plane  angle  corresponding  to  a  dihedral  angle.     The  ratio  of  two  dihedral 

angles  is  the  same  as  that  of  their  plane  angles. 
Planes  perpendicular  to  one  another. 
Trihedral  angles  :  Each  face  of  a  trihedron  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two  others.     Limit  of  the  sum  of 

the  faces  of  a  trihedron. 
Supplementary  trihedrons. 
In  every  trihedral  each  dihedral  plus  two  right  angles  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  two  others.     Limits 

of  the  sum  of  the  dihedrals  of  a  trihedral  angle. 

63—2  B  If 
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If  the  edges  o    any  trihedral  angle  whatsoevei-  be  prolonged  beyond  its  vertex   a  new  trihedral  angle 

will  be  formed  which  cannot  be  superimposed  upon  it,  but  which  nevertheless  is  composed  of  the 

same  elements.     Exact  statement  of  the  elements  of  a  trihedron. 
Case  of  equality  of  trihedrons.     Sum  of  the  faces  of  a  convex  polyhedral  angle. 
PolyhedroiLs. 
Parallelepiped.     Volume  of  a  rectangular  parallelepiped,  of  a  right  parallelepiped.     Volume  of  a  right  prism, 

of  an  oblique  parallelepiped,  of  an  oblique  prism. 
Pyramid.     Volume  of  the  pyramid.     Volume  of  the  truncated  sections  of  the  pyramids  with  parallel  bases, 
nomothetic  polyhedrons.     Similar  polyhedrons.     Ratio  of  the  volumes  of  two  similar  polyhef}rons. 
Translation  of  a  figure  of  invariable  form  in  space.     Rotation  about  the  axis. 
Symmetrical  figures :  Symmetry  in  regard  to  a  point.     Symmetry  in  regard  to  a  plan.     Jlelation  of  the 

second  mode  of  symmetry  to  the  first. 
Symmetry  by  relation  to  a  straight  line.     Two  sjnnmetrical  polyhedrons  are  equivalent. 
Eight  cylinder,  with  circular  base.     Lateral  surface.     Volume. 
Ri"ht  cone,  with  circular  base.     Sections  parallel  to  the  base.     Lateral  surface  of  the  cone,  of  a  truncated 

cone  with  parallel  bases.     Volume  of  a  cone  and  of  a  truncated  cone  with  parallel  bases. 
Spliere. 
Plane  sections,  great  circles,  small  circles.     Pole  of  a  circle.     Given  a  sphere  to  find  its  radius  by  a  plane 

construction. 
Tangent  plane. 
Measui'e  of  the  surface  generated  by  a  regular  bent  lino  turning  about  the  diameter.     Area  of  the  zone. 

Area  of  the  sphere. 
Measure  of  the  volume  generated  by  a  triangle,  turning  about  an  axis  taken,  in  its  plan,  through  one  of  its 

vertices.     Application  to  volume  generated  by  a  regular  polygonal  sector  turning  about  one  of  its 

diameters.     Volume  of  a  sphere.     Volume  of  a  spherical  segment. 
Fundamental  conceptions  in  regard  to  the  ellipse  and  the  parabola. 
Ellipse  :  Definition  of  the  ellipse  by  its  focal  properties.     Drawing  the  curve  by  points  and  by  continuous 

motion.     Axes.    Vertices.     Directive  circles.     Intersection  of  a  straight  lino  with  the  ellipse. 

Tangent,  normal.     To  draw  tangents  to  an  ellipse,  1"  from  a  given  point;  2",  parallel  to  a  given 

straight  line. 
Parabola :  Definition  of  the  parabola  by  its  property  relating  to  its  focus  and  its  directrix.     Drawing  the 

curve  by  points  and  by  continuous  movement.     Axis,  vertex. 
Intersection  of  a  straight  line  with  the  parabola.     Tangent.     Normal.     Subnormal.     To  draw  a  tangent 

to  a  parabola ;  1",  from  a  given  point,  2",  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line.     Relation  between  the 

square  of  a  chord  perpendicular  to  the  axis  and  its  distance  from  the  vortex. 
Conception  of  the  helix. 
Its  definition,  property  of  the  tangent. 

(12k.)  IV.   Trigonometry. 

^trigonometrical  lines.     Relation  between  the  trigonometrical  lines  of  any  arc.     Calcnlatioij  of  the  trigono- 
metrical lines  of  several  arcs,  J^r,  ^tt,  etc. 
Theorem  concerning  projections. 

Formulse  of  addition  for  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent,  according  to  the  theory  of  projection. 
Expression  for  sin  2a,  cos  '2a,  tan  2a. 

The  whole  of  the  trigonometrical  lines  of  the  arc  a  expressed  rationally  as  a  function  of  tan  la. 
Given  cos  a  or  sin  a  to  calculate  sin  ^a  or  cos  |a. 
Given  tan  a  to  calculate  tan  ha. 

To  transform  the  sum  of  two  trigonometrical  lines,  sine,  cosine  or  tangent  into  a  product. 
Limit  of  (sin  z)  /x  when  x  tends  toward  zero. 

Use  of  trigonometrical  tables  io  five  decimals.  > 

Relations  between  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  triangle. 
Solution  of  triangles. 

Application  of  trigonometry  to  the  various  questions  arising  in  the  preparation  of  plans. 
Solution  and  discussion  of  several  simple  trisonometrical  equations. 
Trigonometrical  solution  of  an  equation  of  the  2nd  degree. 

(12f.)  V.  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Insufficiency  of  ordinary  drawing  for  the  representation  of  bodies.  Utility  of  a  geometrical  method  which 
by  the  execution  of  graphical  constructions  on  one  and  the  same  plane  makes  it  possible  to  exactly 
ascertain  the  form  and  position  of  a  figure. 

The  projection  of  a  point,  a  strai(;ht  line  and  of  any  line  whatsoever  upon  a  plane. 

Horizontal  and  vertical  planes  of  projection. 

Representation  of  a  point,  of  a  straight  line,  and  of  any  line  whatsoever  by  their  horizontal  and  vertical 
projections. 

Representation  of  a  plane. 

problems  relating  to  the  straight  line :  To  determine  the  path  of  a  given  straight  line  by  its  projections. 
To  ascertain  the  projections  of  a  straight  line  when  the  position  is  given.  To  draw  through  a 
point  a  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line.  To  ascertain  by  means  of  their  projections  whether  two 
given  straight  lines  cut  one  another. 

Problems  relating  to  the  plane.-  To  draw  a  plane,  1°,  through  three  points;  2°,  through  two  straight  lines 
that  intersect ;  3°,  through  two  parallel  lines  ;  4°,  through  a  point  and  a  given  line.  To  draw 
through  a  point  a  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane. 
To  determine  the  intersections  of  two  planes.  To  determine  the  point  common  to  three  planes. 
Problems  relating  to  the  straight  line  and  the  plane.  I'o  determine  the  point  of  intersection  of  a  straight 
line  with  a  given  plane.  To  ascertain  on  a  diagram  if  the  given  straight  line  is  in  the  given 
plane.  To  draw  through  a  point  a  straight  line  parallel  to  a  given  plane  and  inclined  to  a  given 
straight  line.  To  draw  through  a  point  a  straight  line  touching  two  other  straight  lines.  To 
draw  a  straight  line  in  a  given  direction  touching  two  other  straight  lines. 

Straight 
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Straight  lines  and  perpendicular  planes  :  Necessary  and  sufficient  condition  in  order  that  a  right  angle  may 
be  projected  upon  a  plane  as  a  right  angle.  To  draw  through  a  point  a  straight  line  perpendicular 
to  a  plane.  To  draw  through  a  point  a  piano  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line.  To  draw 
through  a  point  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line. 

Methods  of  rotations,  the  axis  being  supposed  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  planes  of  projection. 

(Jhange  of  one  of  the  planes  of  i^rojection. 

Application  of  these  methods  to  the  following  questions  :  — 
1°.  Determination  of  distances  :  Distance  of  two  points.     Distance  from  a  point  to  a  plane.     Distance  from 

a  point  to  a  straight  line.     Shortest  distance  between  two  straight  lines. 
2°.  Determination  of  angles  :  Angles  between  two  straight  lines.     The  angle  between  a  straight  line  and 

a  plane.     Angles  between  a  straight  line  and  planes  of  projection.     Angle  between  two  planes. 

Angles  between  a  plane  and  its  planes  of  projection. 
Projections  of  a  prism  and  a  pi/ramid :  Hidden  and  visible  parts.     Plane  sections  of  these  polyhedrons. 
Projections  of  a  circle. 
Projection  of  a  helix  upon  a  plane  parallel  to  its  axis. 

(12g.)  VI.  Mechanics. 

Elements  of  Statics. 

The  idea  of  force.     Equal  forces.     Numerical  evaluation  of   a  force.     Two  equal  and  contrary  forces 

applied  to  two  points  in  a  straight  line  of  invariable  length  and  acting  in  the  direction  of  that 

line  are  in  equilibrium.     Translation  of  the  point  of  application  of  force,  to  any  point  whatsoever, 

in  its  line  of  action. 
Composition  of  two  forces  applied  to  the  same  point.     Theorems  of  moments  in  regard  to  a  point  taken  in 

the  plane  in  which  the  forces  act. 
Composition  of  any  number   of  forces  whatever   applied   to   the   same   point.     Condition  of  equilibrium. 

Composition  of  two   parallel  forces.     Couple.     A  couple  has  no  resultant.     Composition  and 

decomposition  of  couples. 
Composition  of  any  number  whatsoever  of  parallel  forces.     Centre  of  parallel  forces.     Its  ascertainment  in 

several  simple  cases.     Triangle,  trapezium,  quadrilateral,  prism,  and  pyramid. 
Composition  of  any  system  whatever  of  forces  applied  to  a  solid  body.     Their  reduction  to  a  single  force 

and  a  couple.     The  general  condition  of  equilibrium.     Conditions  of  equilibrium  when  the  body 

upon  which  they  act  is  not  wholly  free. 
Particular  case  where  the  body  may  move  about  a  fixed  point  or  about  a  fixed  axis,  or  where  it  lies  upon 

an  immovable  plane. 

Simple  Machines. 
Lever  :  General  condition  of  equilibrium  of  the  lever. 

Balances :  Ordinary  balance,  Roman  balance,  Roberval's  balance,  Quintenz'  balance. 
Pulley:  Equilibrium  of  the  fixed  pulley.     Equilibrium  of  the  movable  jjulley.     Pulley  blocks. 
Wheel  and  axle  :  Equilibrium  of  tlie  condition  of  the  wheel  and  axle.     Winch. 
Inclined  plane :  Equilibrium  of  body  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane. 

(12h.)  VII.  Cosmography. 

Celestial   sphere.       Principal    constellations.      Diurnal    movement.       Right   ascension   and    declination. 

Spherical  form   of   the  earth.     Determination   of  longitude  and  latitude.      Radius  of  the  earth. 

The  sun.     Apparent  movement  in  the  celestial  sphere.     Ecliptic  ;  zodiacal  constellations.     The 

seasons. 
The  moon.     Its  phases.     Eclipse  of  the  moon  and  the  sun. 
General  description  of  the  Solar  system.     Planets  and  their  satellites.     The  system  of  Copernicus,    Succinct 

account  concerning  the  various  planets.     Comets,  meteors,  star-clusters,  nebulae. 

Compleynent. 
Stereographic  projection.     Inequality  of  days   and  nights.     Measure  of  time.     True  solar  day.     Mean 
solar  day.     Calendar.     The  Julian  reform,   the  Gregorian  reform.     Kepler's  laws.     Inequality 
of  the  seasons. 

Physics  and  Chemistry  (G  hours  per  week). 

(12i.)  I.  Physics. 
Preliminaries. 

Various  states  of  matter.    Principle  of  inertia.     Force.    Enunciate,  without  demonstration,  the  rule  of 

the  parallelogram  of  forces  and  of  the  theory  relative  to  the  composition  of  parallel  forces. 
Gravity.     Equilibrium  of  liquids  and  gases  :  Direction  of  gravity.     Centre  of  gravity,  weight.     Balance. 

Transmission  of  pressures  in  fluids  :  Pascal's  principle.     Free  surface  of  liquids  in  equilibrium. 

Pressure   upon   the   bottom  and   sides  of  vessels.       Communicating    vessels.      Hydraulic    press. 

Piinciple    of    Archimedes,   specific    weights.     Areometers.     Atmospheric    pressure.     Barometer. 

Mariotte's   Law.      Manometers.      Mixture  of  gases.     Air-pump.     Ordinary   pumps.     Syphons. 

Aerostats. 

Heat. 
Dilatation  of  bodies  by  heat.     Thermometer.     Definition  and  use  of  co-efl5cients  of  dilatation.     Maximum 

density  of  water. 
Density  of  gas  (Regnault's  method). 
Specific    heats    of    solids    and    liquids.     Principle   of   the   method   of   mixtures.     Fusion   and  solution. 

Solidification.     Heat  effusion.     Refrigerant  mixtures.     Evaporation.     Formation  of  vapour  i?i 

vacuo.     Saturated   and   non-saturated   vapours.     Maximum   elastic  tension    of  water-vapour   at 

various   temperatures.     Mi.'cture   of  gas   and  vapour.     Evaporation.     Ebullition.     Distillation. 

Heat  evaporation.     Hygrometry.      Hygrometry  of  condensation.     Dew.     Rain.     Snow.     The 

conception  of  conductivity.     Ordinary  applications, 

Acoustici, 
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Acoustics. 

Production   and   propagation  of  sound.     Velocity   of    sound    in   tlie   air.     Reflexion   of   sound.     Echo. 
Intensity.     Pitch,  musical  intervals.     The  transversal  vibrations  of  strings.     Harmonics,  timbre. 

Optics, 

Rectilinear  propagation  of  light.     Velocity,  omitting  description  of  the  mode  of  measurement. 

Comparison  of  intensities  of  two  different  lights. 

Laws  of  reflexion.     Plane  mirrors.     Spherical  mirrors,  concave  and  convex  mirrors.     Laws  of  refraction. 

Prisms.     Lenses. 
Composition  of  white  light.     Dispersion.     Solar  spectrum. 
Spectra  of  difierent  luminous  sources. 
Magnifying    glass.     Compound    microscope.     Astronomical    telescope.     Galileo's    telescope.     Newtonian 

telescope.     Chemical    action    produced    by    light.     Brief    summary   of    the    ideas   concerning 

photography. 
Radiant   heat.      General   idea   concerning    the    phsenomena    of    emission,    reflexion,    transmission,    and 

absorption.     Identity  of  radiant  heat  and  light. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism. 

Electrification  by  friction.     Enunciation  of  the  law  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion.     Distribution  of 

electricity  on  the  surface  of  conductors.     Power  of  points.     Elementary  and  purely  experimental 

ideas  concerning  electi-ic  potential  and  capacity. 
Electrification  by  influence.     Electroscopes.     Electrophorous. 
Electrical  machines.     Lightning  and  lightning-conductors. 
Natural  and  artificial  magnets  :  Poles. 
Definition   of   declination   and    inclination.      Ordinary   compasses.      Magnetisation    by   simple   contact. 

Condensation.     I^eyden  jar ;  batteries.     Electroscope  condenser. 
Experiments  of  Galvani  and  Volta.     Voltaic  cell.     Chemical  effects  of  currents.     Cells  of  constant  current. 

Experiment  of  Oersted.     Galvanometer.     Enunciation  of   the   fundamental  laws   of   currents. 

Practical  units  of  intensity,  resistance,  and  electro-motive  force.     The  action  of  currents  upon 

currents   and   upon   magnets.     Solenoids.      Magnetisation   by   electric   currents.      Telegraphy. 

Thermo-electric  currents.     Electric  induction  ;  fundamental  experiments. 
Principle  of  magneto-  and  dynamo-electric  machines.     Reversibility  of  these  machines.     Telephone.     The 

calorific  and  luminous  effects  of  currents.     Voltaic  arc  ;   incandescent  lamp.    'Galvanoplastics. 

Gilding  and  silvering. 

Complement. 

Law  of  the  fall  of  bodies.  Atwood's  machine.  Morin's  machine.  Proportionality  of  forces  to  their 
accelerations.  Mass.  Its  measurement  by  means  of  weights.  Pendulum.  Applications.  Brief 
elementary  ideas  concerning  work,  vis  viva,  energy,  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Various 
forms  of  energy.     Principle  of  the  preservation  of  energy. 

Steam-engine.     Condenser.     Expansion-engine. 

(12j.)  II.  Chemistry. 

Simple  and  compound  bodies.     Crystallisation.     Isomorphism  and  dimoiphism.     Analysis  and  synthesis. 

Principles  of  nomenclature.    Metalloids  and  metals.    Acids,  bases,  salts,  neutral  bodies.    Multiple 

proportion.     Chemical  equivalence. 
General  conceptions  as  to  the  disengagement  or  absorption  of  heat  in  chemical  combination.     Water. 

Analysis  and  synthesis.     Law  of  volumes.     Hydrogen.    Oxygen.     Combustion.    Liberated  heat 

Atmospheric  air.     Analysis. 
Nitrogen.     Nitrogen  oxides.     Nitric  acid.     Ammonia.  ^ 

Chlorine.     Bromine,  iodine  and  fluorine.     Hydrochloric  acid. 
Sulphur.      Sulphurous   acid.      Sulphuric  acid.      Hydro-sulphuric   acid.      Phosphorus.      Phosphoric   acid. 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen. 
Carbon.     Carbon  monoxide.     Carbonic  acid.     Carbon  disulphide.     Hydrogen  carbides  :  acetylene,  marsh 

gas,  olefiant  gas.     Coal  gas.     Flame. 
Classification  of  the  metalloids  into  natural  families.      Metals   in   general.      Properties,    classification. 

Alloys.     Principal  modes  of  production  of  metallic  oxides.     Action  of  heat,  of  carbon,  and  of 

water.     Potassium,    soda,    chalk.     Sulphur.      Chloride;    sea  salt.      Salts.     General   properties. 

Action  of  acids,  of  bases,  and  of  salts  upon  salts.     Principal  kinds  of  salts.    Carbonates :-  -Potassium 

carbonate,  sodium  carbonate,  calcium  carbonate.       Sulphates  : — Alums.       Nitrates  : — Nitre  and 

powder.     Potable  waters.     Principles  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron.     Cast-iron  and  steel. 
Generalities  regarding  organic  matters  existing  in  human  beings  or  ])roduced  artificially.     General  methods  ; 

analysis  and  synthesis.     General  principles  of  classification  ;  functions. 
Note. — Two  lessons  will  be  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  these  summary  ideas  of  organic  chemistry. 

(12k.)  Natural  History  (1  hour  per  week). 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Animals  and  Plants. 
The  histological  developments  in  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  animals  and  plants,  and  in  particular  all 
questions  relating  to  the  structure  of  organs,  will  be  given  only  in  so  far  as  they  serve  to  explain  the 
physiology. 
General  ciiaracteristics  of  living  beings.     Animals  and  plants. 

Animal  anatomy  and  physiology.     General  characterists  of  animals.     Principal  tissues. 
I.  Functions  of  nutrition.     (Special  study  of  man.) 

Digestion  :  disestive  apparatus  :  foods  ;  mechanical  and  chemical  phsenomena  of  digestion. 
Alcoholic  drinks.      Fermented  drinks  :    cider,  beer,  wine.     Physiological  action  of  fermented  drinks. 
Pathological  efiects  of  their  abuse.      Distilled  drinks :  brandy.      Pathological  effects  of  their 
habitual  use, 

Circulation : 
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Circulation  :  blood,  apparatus  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  mechanism  of  circulation  :  lymph  and 

the  thoracic  canal. 
Absorption.     Respiration  :    respiratory  apparatus,   mechanical,  physical,  and  chemical  phenomena. 

Animal  heat.     The  excretory  organs ;  kidneys,  glands  of  the  skin.     The  liver  and  its  functions. 
Summary  of  ideas  on  the  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  in  the  animal  series. 
II.  Functions  of  relation.      (Special  study  of  man.) 

The  sense  organs  :  the  eye,  vision,  accommodation. 

Remarks  on  anomalies  of  vision.     The  ear,  hearing.     Smell,  taste,  and  touch.     The  larynx  ;  the  voice. 

The   motor  apparatus  :    bone,    skeleton,   articulations.      Muscles  :  their  structure  and  functions. 

The  nervous  centres  :  their  functions.     Motor  and  sensory  nerves.     Principal  modifications  of  the 

apparatus  of  relation  in  the  animal  series. 
Anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants.     General  characters  of  plants.     Principal  tissues. 

I.  Nutrition.     (Special  study  of  a  phanerogamic  plant). 

Root.  Radicles.  Growth  and  uses  of  the  root.  The  stem:  growth  and  functions  of  the  stem.  Leaf: 
its  structure ;  development  and  functions.  Nutrition  in  general :  Plants  with  chlorophyll  and 
without  it.      Foods.     Nutritive  reserves.     Respiration. 

II.  Reproduction.     (Special  study  of  a  phanerogamic  plant.) 

Flower  :  floral  envelopes  :  Stamen,  anther,  pollen,  carpels,  ovule. 
Fecundation  and  development. 

Fruit  and  grain.     Germination  ;  accompanying  phenomena. 
Cryptogams ;  reproduction  and  alternate  forms.     Parasitism. 

(12l.)  Philosophy  (2  hours  per  week). 
The  programme  is  that  already  given  in  Section  (11  f)  hereinbefore. 

(12m.)  History  (3  hours  per  week). 
The  programme  is  given  in  Section  (7  c)  hereinbefore. 

(12n.)  Modern  Languages  (1  hour  per  week). 
Convei-sational  exercises  on  the  reading. 

Prescribed  Authors. 

German. 

Selections  from — Goethe  :  Faust  (Part  I).  Auerbach  :  Die  Frau  Pro/essorin.  Freytag  :  Bildtr  aus  der 
deutschen  Vergangenheit  (extracts  from  the  18th  and  19th  centuries);  Soil  und  llahen.  Lyric 
poetry  from  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

English. 

Selections  from — Shakespeare  :  Hamlet.  Macaulay  :  Essays.  George  Eliot :  Adam  Bede,  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss.     Selections  from  poetry  of  the  19th  century. 

(12o.)  Drawing  and  Colouring. 


1 3.  Special  Mathematical  Class. — In  the  Special  Mathematical  Class  the  mathematical  education  is 
somewhat  more  advanced.     The  programme  is  as  follows  : — 

Special  Mathematical  Class. 

Mathematics,  15  hours  per  week  (3  hours  of  which  are  lectures).  Descriptive  Geometry  and  diagram' 
i  hours.  Physics  and  chemistry,  6  hours.  French,  1  hour.  Modern  languages,  2  hours.  Imitative 
drawing,  2  hours. 

Mathematics  (15  hours  per  week,  of  which  3  hours  are  lectures). 

(13a.)  Arithmetic. 

Decimal  numeration.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  whole  numbers.  Multiplication  of  whole  numbers.  The 
product  of  several  whole  numbers  do  not  change  when  the  order  of  factors  is  rearranged.  In 
order  to  multiply  a  number  by  a  product  of  several  factors,  it  is  sufficient  to  multiply  by  these 
several  factors  successively. 

Division  of  whole  numbers.  In  order  to  divide  a  number  by  a  product  of  several  factors,  it  is  sufficient  to 
divide  it  successively  by  the  several  factors.  Remainders  of  the  division  of  a  whole  number  by 
2,  3,  5,  and  9.  Characters  of  divisibility  by  each  of  these  numbers.  Definition  of  prime  numbers 
and  of  numbers  prime  with  respect  to  one  another.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  two 
numbers.  Every  number  which  divides  a  product  of  two  factorjj,  and  which  is  prime  with  respect 
lo  one  of  the  factors,  divides  the  other.  Decomposition  of  a  number  into  its  prime  factors.  To 
find  the  smallest  number  divisible  by  given  numbers. 

Vidgar  Fractions  :  A  fraction  does  not  change  in  value  when  its  two  terms  are  multiplied  or  divided  by 
one  and  the  same  number.  Reduction  of  a  fraction  to  its  simplest  expression.  Reduction  of 
several  fractions  to  the  same  denominator.  The  least  common  denominator.  Operations  on  vulgar 
fractions.  Decimal  numbers.  How  a  product  and  a  quotient  may  be  obtained  to  a  given  decimal 
unit.  Corresponding  relative  errors  in  the  data,  and  the  restdt. 
Reduction  of  a  vulgar  fraction  to  a  decimal  fraction :  When  the  denominator  of  an  irreducible  fraction 
contains  other  prime  factors  than  2  and  5,  the  fraction  cannot  be  converted  exactly  into  decimals, 
and  the  quotient,  indefinitely  extended,  consists  of  recurrent  figures.  Given  a  simple  or  mixed 
decimal  recurring  fraction,  to  find  the  vulgar  generating  fractiop, 

System 
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System  of  legal  measures.     Measures  of  length.     Metre  :  its  divisions  :  its  multiples.     Relation  of  the 

old  toise  of  6  feet  to  the  metre.     To  convert  into  metres  a  given  number  of  toises.     Measurements 

of  areas,  of  volume  and  capacity. 
Measure  of  weights.     Coin.     Standard  and  weight  of  French  coins. 
Tables  for  conversion  of  old  measures  into  legal  measures. 
Formation  of  the  square  and  the  cube  of  the  sum  of  two  numbers. 
Extraction  of  the  stjuare  root  of  a  whole  number.     Summary  indication  of  the  process  for  the  extraction 

of  the  cube  root. 
The  square  and  cube  of  a  fraction.     The  square  root  of  a  vulgar  and  decimal  fraction  to  a  given 

decimal  unit. 
Ratio  of  concrete  magnitudes.     In  a  series  of  equal  ratios  the  sum  of  the  numerators  and  denominators 

form  a  ratio  equal  to  the  original  ratio. 
General  notions  concerning  magnitudes  which  vary  in  the  same  or  in  the  inverse  ratio.     Solution,  by 

the  so-called  method  of  reduction  to  unity,  of  the  simplest,  questions  in  which  such  quantities  are 

considered.     Put  in  evidence  the  ratios  of  the  quantities  of  the  same  kind  which  enter  into  the 

final  result,  and  conclude  the  general  rule  to  follow  in  order  to  write  immediately  the  solution 

required. 
Simple  interest.    General  formula  which  furnished  the  solution  of  all  questions  relative  to  simple  interest. 

Commercial  discount.     To  divide  a  sum  into  parts  propor'tional  to  given  numbers.     Exercises. 

Use  of  the  tables  of  logarithms  in  order  to  shorten  the  calculations  of  multiplication  and  division, 

the  raising  to  the  powers  and  the  extraction  of  the  roots.     Employment  of  the  rule  in  calculation, 

limited  to  multiplication  and  division. 

(Khi.)   Geometry. 

Recapitulation.     Plane  figures.     Straight  line  and  plane.     Bent  line.     Curved  line.     When  two  straight 

lines  starting  from  one  and  the  same  poinf,  follow  different  directions  they  form  a  figure  called  an 

angle.     Generation  of  angles  by  the  rotation  in  a  plane  of  a  straight  line  about  one  of  its  points. 

Right,  acute  and  obtuse  angles.     Through  a  point  taken  on  a  straight  line,  only  one  perpendicular 

line  can  be  drawn.     Adjacent  angles.     Opposite  angles  at  a  vertex. 
Triangles.     The  most  simple  cases  of  equality.     Properties  cf  the  isosceles  triangle.     Properties  of 

the  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines,  drawn  from   the  same  point  in  a  straight  line.     Cases  of 

equality  of  right-angle  triangles. 
Parallel  lines.     When  two  parallel  lines  are  met  by  a  secant,  the  four  acute  angles  which  result  are 

equal  to  one  or  the  other,   so  also  the  four  obtuse  angles.     Denominations  of  these  various  angles. 

Reciprocal.     Angles  where  the  sides  are  parallel  or  jjerpendicular.     Sum  of  the  angles  of  any 

triangle  and  any  polygon  whatsoever. 
Parallelograms.     Properties  of  their  sides,  of  their  angles,  and  of  their  diagonals.    Of  the  circumference 

of  the  circle.     Mutual  dependence  of  arcs  and  chords.     The  radius  perpendicular  to  a  chord 

divides  this  chord  and  the  subtended  arc  each  into  two  equal  parts.     Mutual  dependence  of  the 

lengths  of  chords  and  of  their  distances  from  the  centre.     Conditions  under  which  a  straight  line 

may  be  tangent  to  a  circumference. 
Arcs  intercepted  by  parallel  chords.     Conditions  of  contact  and  of  the  intersection  of  two  circles. 
Measure  of  angles.    If  at  the  vertices  of  two  angles  two  arcs  of  a  circle  of  the  same  radius  are  described, 

the  ratio  of  the  angles  is  equal  to  that  of  the  arcs  terminated  by  the  sides. 
Inscribed  angles.     Evaluation  of  an  angle  in  degrees,  minutes  and  seconds. 
Problems.     Use  of  the  rule  and  compass  in  the  constiiictions  on  paper.     Testing  of  the  rule. 
Elementarj^  problems  on  the  construction  of  angles  and  triangles.     Drawing  of  perpendicular  lines  and 

pai-allel  lines.     Abbreviation  of  constructions  by  means  of  the  square  and  the  protractoi'.     Testing 

of  the  square.      Division  of  a  straight   line  and  of  an  arc  into  two   equal  parts.     To  describe  a 

circle  which  passes  through  tliree  given  points.     From  a  given  point  without  a  circle  to  draw  a 

tangent  thereto.     To  draw  a  tangent  common  to  two  circles.     To  describe  on  a  given  line  a 

segment  of  a  circle  containing  a  given  angle. 
Proportional  lines.     Every  line  parallel   to  one   of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  divides  the  two  other  sides 

proportionally. 
Reciprocal.     Properties  of  the  bisectors  of  the  angle  of  a  triangle. 
Similar  pol^'gons.     On  cutting  a  triangle  by  a  line  parallel  to  one  of  its  sides,  a  partial  triangle  similar 

to  the  first  is  given.     Condition  of  similitude  (homology)  of  triangles.     Decomposition  of  similar 

polygons  into  similar  triangles.     Ratio  of  perimeters.     Ratios  between  the  perpendicular  let  fall 

from  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  triangle  on  to  the  hypotenuse,  the  segments  of 

the  hypotenuse,  the  hypotenuse  itself,  and  the  sides  of  the  right  angle. 
Ratios    between  the   square  of   the   number   which  expresses  the   length    of  the   side  of  a  triangle 

opposed  to  a  right  angle,  acute  or  obtuse,  and  the  squares  of  the  numbers  which  express  the 

lengths  of  the  two  other  sides. 
If  a  point  be  taken  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  from  which  secants  are  drawn,  the  product  of  the  distances 

from  this  point  along  each  secant   to  the  two  points  of  intersection  with  the  circumference,  is 

constant,  whatever  be  the  direction  of  the  secant.     Case  where  it  becomes  a  tangent. 
To  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  equal  parts,  or  into  parts  proportional  to  given  straight  lines.     To 

find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  lines,  and   a  mean   proportional.     To  construct,  on  a  given 

straight  line,  a  similar  polygon  to  a  given  polygoti. 
Regular  polygons.     Every  regular  polygon  may  be  inscribed  within  and  circumscribed  about  a  circle. 
The  ratio  of  the  perimeters  of  two  regular  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides,  is  the  same  as  that  of 

the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circles.     The  ratio  of  a  circumference  to  its  diameter  is  a  constant 

number.     To  inscribe  in  a  circle  of  a  given  radius  a  square,  a  regular  hexag(m. 
]\Ieans  of  estimating  the  approximate  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter,  in  calculating  the 

perimeters  of  the  regular  polygons  of  4,  8,  16,  32  sides,  in.scribed  in  a  circle  of  a  given  radius. 
The  area  of  polygons  and  of  circle.     Measurement  of  the  area  of  the  recfamgle,  of  the  parallelogram, 

triangle,  trapezium,  and  of  any  polygon  whatsoever.     Methods  of  decomposition  into  triangles 

and  into  right-angled  trapeziums. 

Ratio 
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Ratio  between  the  square  constructed  on  the  side  of  a  triangle,  opposed  to  a  right  angle,  acute  or 

obtuse,  and  the  squares  constructed  on  the  two  other  sides. 
The  ratio  of  the  areas  of  two  similar  polygons  is  the  saijae  ^s  tl^at  of  tlie  squares  op  their  homologous 

sides. 
Area  of  a  regular  polygon.     Area  of  a  circle,  of  a  sector  and   of  a  segment  of   a   circle.     Ratio 

between  the  areas  of  two  circles  of  different  radius. 

(13c.)  Figures  in  Space. 

The  plane  and  straight  line.  Two  straight  lines  which  intersect  determine  the  position  of  a  plane. 
Condition  under  which  a  straight  line  may  be  perpendicular  to  a  plane. 

Properties  of  the  perpendicular  and  oblique  lines  drawn  from  one  and  the  same  point  to  a  plane.  Paral- 
lelism of  straight  lines  and  planes.  When  two  planes  meet  one  another,  the  figure  which  these 
planes,  founded  by  their  common  intersection,  form,  is  called  a  dihedral  angle.  Generation  of  the 
dihedral  angles  by  the  rotation  of  a  plane  about  a  straight  line.  Rioht  dihedral.  Plane  angle, 
corresponding  to  a  dihedral  angle.  The  relation  of  two  dihedral  angles  is  the  same  as  that  of  their 
plane  angles. 

Planes  perpendicular  with  respect  to  one  another.  If  two  planes  are  perpendicular  to  a  third,  their 
common  intersection  is  perpendicular  to  this  third. 

Trihedral  angles.     Each  face  of  a  trihedron  is  less  than  the  sum  of  two  others. 

If  the  edges  of  a  trihedron  be  prolonged  beyond  the  vertex,  a  new  trihedron  is  formed,  which  cannot  be 
superimposed  on  the  first,  although  it  may  be  composed  of  the  same  elements.  (The  teacher  shall 
confine  himself  to  this  simple  idea). 

Polyhedrons.  Parallelepiped.  Measure  of  the  volume  of  the  right-angle  parallelepiped,  of  any  parallele- 
piped whatsoever ;  of  the  triangular  prism,  of  any  prism  whatsoever. 

Pyramid.  Measure  of  the  volume  of  the  triangular  pyramid,  of  any  pyramid  whatsoever.  Volume  of 
the  frustum  of  a  pyramid  with  parallel  bases.  Numerical  exercises.  Similar  polyhedrons.  The 
.section  of  a  pyramid  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base  is  a  partial  pyramid,  similar  to  the  first.  Two 
triangular  pyramids  which  have  an  equal  dihedral  angle,  between  two  similar  and  similarly 
situated  faces,  are  equal.     (This  unique  case  of  homology  must  be  borne  in  mind). 

Decomposition  of  similar  polyhedrons  into  similar  triangular  pyramids.     Relation  of  their  volumes. 

Numerical  exercises.     Right  cone  with  circular  base.     Section  parallel  to  the  base.     Lateral 

surface  of  the  cone,  of  a  truncated  cone  with  parallel  bases.     Volume  of  the  cone,  and  of  a  truncated 

cone  with  parallel  bases. 

Right  cylinder  with  circular  base.     Measure  of  the  lateral  surface  and  of  the  volume.     Extension  of  the 

right  cylinders  with  any  base  whatsoever. 
Sphere  :  Plane  sections,  great  circles,  small  circles.     The  poles  of  a  circle.     Given  a  sphere,  to  find  its 
radius.     Tangent-plane.     Measurement  of  the  surface  generated  by  a  regular  bent  line,  turning 
about  an  axis  taken  in  its  plane  and  through  its  centre.     Area  of  a  zone  and  of  the  whole  sphere. 
Measurement  of  the  volume  generated  by  a  triangle  turning  about  an  axis  taken  in  its  plane  through  one 
of  its  vertices.     Application  to  the  regular  polygonal  sector,  turning  about  an   axis  taken  in  its 
plane  and  through  its  centre.     Volume  of  a  spherical  sector  and  of  the  entire  sphere. 
Oomplement. 

(13d.)  Polyhedral  angles. 

Each  of  the  plane  angles  of  a  trihedral  angle  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two  others.  The  sum  of  the  plane 
angles  which  form  a  polyhedral  angle  is  always  less  than  four  right  angles. 

If  two  trihedral  angles  are  formed  from  the  same  plane  angles,  the]  dihedral  angles  included  among  the 
equal  plane  angles  are  equal. 

(13e.)  Symmetrical  ^figures. 

Plane  of  symmetry  :  Centre  of  symmetry.  In  two  symmetrical  polyhedrals  the  homologous  faces  are  equal 
each  to  each,  and  the  inclination  of  two  adjacent  faces,  in  one  of  these  solids,  is  equal  to  the 
inclination  of  the  homologous  faces  in  the  other.     Two  symmetrical  polyhedrals  arc  equivalent. 

(13f.)  Figures  traced  on  tlie  sphere. 

In  every  spherical  triangle,  any  side  whatsoever  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  two  others.  The  shortest  path 
from  one  point  to  another  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  an  arc  of  great  circle.  Measure  of  an 
angle  between  two  arcs  of  great  circle.  Property  of  the  polar  or  supplementary  triangle.  Two 
spherical  triangles  on  the  same  sphere,  or  on  equal  spheres,  are  equal  in  every  respect  in  the 
following  cases,  viz.  : — 

(1.)  When  they  have  an  equal  angle  contained  between  two  equal  sides,  each  to  each. 
(2.)  When  they  have  an  equal  side  adjacent  to  two  equal  angles,  each  to  each. 
(3.)  W^hen  the  three  sides  are  equal,  each  to  each. 
(4.)  When  the  angles  are  equal,  each  to  each. 

In  these  different  cases,  the  triangles  are  equal  or  symmetrical.  The  sum  of  the  angles  of 
every  spherical  triangle  is  greater  than  two  right  angles  and  less  than  six  right  angles.  The 
surface  of  an  isosceles  quadrantal  triangle  is  to  that  of  the  whole  sphere  as  its  vertical  angle  is 
to  four  right-angles. 

Two  spherical  symmetrical  triangles  are  equal.  The  area  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  to  that  of  the  whole 
sphere  as  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  its  angles  upon  two  right  angles  is  to  eight  right  angles. 

Wlat  is  meant  by  "spherical  excess.'"  To  each  property  of  the  triangles  or  spherical  polygons  correspond 
an  analogous  property  of  the  trihedral  or  polyhedral  angles. 

(13g.) 
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(13g.)  Algebra — Recapitulation. 

Algebraic  computation.  Employment  of  letters  and  signs  as  a  means  of  abbreviation  and  generalisation. 
Similar  terms.  Addition  and  subtraction.  Multiplication.  Rule  of  signs.  Division  of  the 
monomials,  exponent  zero.  Summary  statement  of  the  division  of  polynomials.  Equation  of  the 
first  degree.  Resolution  of  numerical  equations  of  the  first  degree  to  one  or  several  unknowns, 
by  the  method  of  siibstitution. 

Interpretation  of  negative  values  in  problems.  Use  and  computation  of  negative  quantities.  Cases 
of  impossibility  and  indetermination.  General  formuke  for  the  resolution  of  a  system  of  equations 
of  the  first  degree  to  two  unknowns.  Complete  discussion  of  these  formulie.  Equation  of  the 
second  degree  to  one  unknown.     Solution.     Double  solution.     Imaginary  values. 

Decomposition  of  the  trinomial  a?+px  +  q  into  factors  of  the  first  degree.  Relation  between  the 
coefficients  and  the  roots  of  the  equation  :  a?  +  px  +  q  =  (). 

Questions  of  maximum  and  minimum  which  can  be  resolved  by  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

(13h.)  Complement. 

Ideas  on  incommensurable  numbers.  Division  of  polynomials.  Solution  of  general  equations  of  the 
first  degree  to  several  unknowns.  The  relative  calculations  should  be  developed  for  the  case  of  two 
equations  and  for  that  of  three  equations.  The  general  rule  for  the  formation  of  the  common 
denominator  and  how  to  deduce  the  numerator  should  be  shewn.  Complete  discussion  of  the 
general  formulse  peculiar  to  the  case  of  two  equations. 

When,  in  the  equation  aor  +  bx  +  c  =  0,  a  tends  toward  zero,  one  of  the  roots  may  grow  indefinitelj'. 

Numerical  calculation  of  the  two  roots  when  a  is  very  small. 

Equations  reducible  to  the  second  degree.     Calculations  of  the  arithmetical  values  of  roots. 

Fractional  exponents.     Incommensurable  exponents.     Negative  e.xponents. 

(13i.)  Progressions  and  series  in  general. 

Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression.     Summation  of  the  terms. 

The  meaning  of  series.  Convergence  and  divergence.  The  terms  of  a  series  may  indefinitely"  decrease 
without  the  series  being  convergent.  A  geometrical  progression  is  convergent  if  the  ratio  is  less 
than  unity ;  divergent  if  the  ratio  is  greater  than  unity.  A  series  is  convergent  when,  from  a 
certain  term,  the  absolute  value  of  the  relation  of  a  term  to  the  precedent  is  constantly  inferior 
to  a  fixed  number  less  than  unity.  When  the  terms  of  a  series  decrease  indefinitely,  and  are 
alternatively  positive  and  negative,  the  series  is  convergent 

(13j.)  Formulae  of  the  binomial  and  its  application. 
Arrangements,  permutations,   and  combinations.     Development  of  the  whole  and  positive  powers  of  a 
binomial.     Development  of  {a  +  b^  -  1).     Limit  toward  which  (1  +,i;)"'  tends,  when  m  increases 
without  limit.     Summation  of  heaps  of  shot. 

(13k.)  Logarithms  and  their  uses. 

In  forming  all  the  powers  of  any  number  whatsoever,  greater  or  less  than  1,  all  numbers  can  be  reproduced. 

(Jeneral  properties  of  logarithms. 
When  numbers  are  in  geometrical  progression,  their  logarithms  are  in  arithmetical  progression. 
The  transition   from   one    system   of    logarithms    to  another   system,    Napierian   logarithms.     Common 

logarithms.    What  is  meant  by  a  modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms.    Use  of  common  logarithms. 

Characteristics.     Negative  characteristics. 
A  number  being  given,  find  its  logarithm  by  means  of  Callet's  tables.     A  logarithm  being  given,  find  the 

corresponding  number.    Use  of  proportional  parts.    Use  of  the  slide-rule.     Solution  of  exponential 

equations  by  means  of  logarithms.     Compound  interest.     Annuities. 

(13l.)  Derivative  functions  {or  i\iB  Differential  Calculus). 

Development  of  a  whole  function  /  {x)  following  the  increasing  powers  of  h,   when  x  is  replaced  by  x  +  h. 

Derivative  of  a  whole  function.     The  derivative  of  any  function  whatsoever  is  the  limit  towards 

which  tends  the  relation  of  the  increase  of  the  function  to  the  increase  of  the  variable  when  the 

latter  tends  towards  0. 
Derivative  of  a  function  of  a  function.     Rules  for  the  finding  of  the  derivative  of  a  sum,  of  a  product,  of 

a  power,  of  a  quotient  of  functions  of  which  the  derivatives  are  known. 
Derivatives  of  circular  functions,  direct  and  inverse. 
Derivatives  of  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions. 

A  function  is  increasing  or  decreasing  according  as  its  derivative  is  positive  or  negative. 
Two  functions  which  have  equal  derivatives  differ  only  by  a  constant  quantity.      To  return  from  the 

derivative  to  the  primitive  function  in  cases  where  this  operation  can  be  done  immediately. 
Application   of  the  theory  of  derivatives  to  the  development  of   functions  I  (1+a;)  and  arc  tan  x  in 

convergent  series  following  the  increasing  powers  of  x,  when  this  variable  lies  between  -  1  and  +  1. 
Calculation  of  logarithms  by  means  of  the  series  which  gives  the  logarithm  of  re+l   when  that  of  w  is 

known.     Calculation  of  Napierian  logarithms.     Value  of  the  modulus  of  common  logarithms. 

Calculation  of  common  logarithms. 
Calculation  of  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  from  the  series  arc  tan  a;. 

(13m.)  Theory  of  equations. 
How  a  complete  function  /  {x)  varies  when  x  varies  in  a  continuous  manner  between  —  oo  and  +   oo . 
When  two  numbers  a  and  b,  substituted  in  function  /  (x),  give  results  of  contrary  signs,  the 
equation  /  (x)  =  0  has  at  least  one  real  root  between  a  and  b.     Every  function  /  (x)  which 
remains  continuous  for  all  the  values  of  a;  between  a  and  6  possesses  this  property. 
An  algebraical  equation  of  an  odd  degree  has  at  least  one  real  root. 

An 
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An  algebraical  equation  of  an  even  degree,  of  which  the  last  term  is  negative,  has  at  least  two  real  roots. 
Every  algebraical  equation  /  (x)  =  0,   with  real  or  imaginary  coefficients  of  the  form  0  +  6  ^i,    has   a 

real  or  an  imaginary  root  of  the  same  form.     (Tliis  theorem  shall  be  admitted  with  demonstration.) 

If  a  is  the  root  of  an  algebraical  equation,  the  first  member  is  divisible  by  x—a.      An  algebraical 

equation  of  the  degree  m  has  always  m  real  or  imaginary  roots,  and  it  cannot  have  more. 

Decomposition  of   the  first  member  into  factors  of  the  first  degree.     Relations  between  the 

coefficients  of  an  algebraical  equation  and  the  roots. 
When  an  algebraical  equation,  the  coefficients  of  which  are  real,  has  an  imaginary  root,  a  +  6  ^/-  1,  it 

has  also  for  root  the  conjugate  expression  a — b  v^—  1. 
In  a  complete  or  incomplete  algebraical  equation  the  number  of  the  positive  roots  cannot  surpass  the 

number  of  variations,  a  consequence  referable  to  the  number  of  negative  roots. 
Investigation  of  the  product  of  the  factors  of  the  first  degree,  common  to  two  integral  functions  in  x. 

Examination  of  the  roots  common  to  two  equations,  the  first  members  of  which  are  integral 

functions  of  the  unknown  quantity. 
How  is  an  algebraical  equation  recognised  as  having  two  equal  roots,  anil  how  then  its  solution  made  to 

depend  on  other  equations  of  less  degree,  the  roots  of  which  are  unequal. 
Examination  of  the  commensurable  roots  of  an  algebraical  equation  with  commensurable  coefficients. 

(Ion.)  Calcttlus  of  differences. 
Differences  of  the  various  orders. 
Given  m  +  \  numbers  Mo>  **!,  u^,  ...  m„„  to  find  : — (1)  the  expression  of  the  general  term  u"  as  a  function 

of  the  first  term  mq  and  of  its  successive  differences ;  (2)  the  expression  of  A""o>  ^s  a  function 

of  the  proposed  numbers. 
The  difference  of  the  order  m  of  an  integral  function  of  the  degree  m  is  constant,  if  the  difference  of  the 

variable  is  itself  constant. 
Knowing  the  results  of  the  substitution  of  m  whole  consecutive  numbers  in  an  integral  function  of  the 

degree  tn,   the  results  of  the  substitution  of  all  the  other  integral  numbers  positive  or  negative 

can  be  obtained  easily  by  means  of  the  differences. 
Application  to  the  case  of  integral  function  of  the  3rd  degree,  when  the  values  corresponding  to  the  values 

—  1,  0,  +  1,  of  the  variable  are  known. 
Formula  of  interpolation.     Application  of  Newton's  method  of  interpolation  to  the  exact  representation  of 

an  integral  function /(x)  of  the  degree  m  when  the  values  u^,  «!,  "2  •••   '"m  corresponding  to 

the  values  of  x,  xq,  jbq    +   h,  ...  X(^  +  mh  are  known.     If  the  difference  h  and  the  quantities 

Mo,  Amo,  A^wo.  •••  A'^Wq  ^re  positive,  XQ  +  {m-l)h  is  a  superior  limit  of  the  positive  roots  of 

equation  /  (a;)  =  0. 

(13o.)  Application  of  the  theory  of  differences  to  the  numerical  solution  of  equations. 

Separation  of  the  roots  of  an  algebraical  equation  by  the  substitution  of  different  numbers  for  the  unknown. 
Special  study  of  the  case  of  an  equation  of  the  third  degree.  Substitution  of  whole  numbers  by 
means  of  differences.  Substitution  of  equidistant  numbers  of  a  tenth  between  two  whole 
consecutive  numbers ;  of  equidistant  numbers  of  a  100th  between  two  consecutive  lOths,  etc., 
either  to  separate  the  roots  or  to  approximate  to  them. 

These  last  substitutions  are  effected  by  means  of  new  differences,  deduced  from  the  first.  Use  of 
graphic  constructions  in  the  application  of  the  preceding  method. 

Examination  of  the  roots  of  a  transcendental  equation.  When  equidistant  and  sufficiently 
approximate  numbers  have  been  substituted  so  that  the  differences  of  results  may  be  considered 
as  equal  up  to  a  certain  order,  the  operation  may  be  continued  as  in  an  algebraical  equation. 

Having  obtained,  with  a  certain  degree  of  approximation,  a  root  of  an  algebraical  or  transcendenta 
equation,  a  closer  approximation  may  be  made  by  Newton's  method.  Use  of  graphical 
constructions  by  the  application  of  this  method. 

Decomposition  of  rational  fractions  into  single  fractions. 

Every  rational  fraction  F  (x)   f(x)  is  decomposable  into  one  whole  part  and  into  various  simple  fractions. 

The  decomposition  can  only  be  made  in  one  way.     Means  of  effecting  this  when  the  binomial 
factors  of  the  denominator/  (x)  are  known. 

(13p.)  Trigonometry. 
Both  plane  (rectilinear)  and  spherical  trigonometry  are  taken.     We  consider  first  rectilinear  trigonometry. 

Recapitulation.     Trigonometrical  lines  (only  the  ratios  of  the  trigonometrical  lines  to  the  radius 

are  to  be  considered). 
Knowing  the  sine  and  the  cosine  of  two  arcs,  find  the  sine  and  the  cosine  of  their  sum  and  difference. 

To  find  the  tangent  of  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  ares,  when  the  tangents  of  these  two  arcs  are 

known. 
Expressions  of  sin  2a  andtan  2a.     Knowing  cos  a,  to  calculate  sin  -Ja  and  cos  |(t. 
To  adapt  for  logarithmic  calculation  the  sum  of  two  trigonometrical  lines,  sine  or  cosine.     The  construction 

of  trigonometrical  tables.     Use  of  tables.     Solution  of  triangles.     Relations  between  the  angles 

and  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  of  any  triangle  whatsoever.     Solution  of  right-angled 

triangles.     Knowing  a  side  of  two  angles  of  any  triangle  whatsoever,  to  find  the  other  parts,  as 

well  as  the  surface  of  the  triangle. 
Knowing  two  sides,  and  the  contained  angle,  to  find  the  other  parts  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  triangles, 
Knowing  the  three  sides,  to  find  the  angles  and  the  surface  of  the  triangle.     Applications  of  trigonometry 

to   the   ditierent   questions   that    present    themselves   in   survey.     These   questions   have   been 

enunciated  in  the  programme  of  geometry. 

53— 2  C  (13q.) 
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(13q.)  Complement. 

Values  of  sine  and  cosine  of  the  arcs  ^ir,    Jtt,  ...  ^ir,  jV,  •••  etc. 

The  side  of  a  regular  decagon  inscribed  in  the  circumference  is  equal  to  the  greater  part  of  the  radius 

divided  into  mean  and  extreme  ratio.     Geometrical  construction.     Inscribing  a  regular  polygon 

of  15  sides.     To  calculate  tan  |a  when  tan  a  is  given. 
Equation  of  the  third  degree  obtained  by  seeking  sin  ia  when  sin  a  is  given  ;  or  cos  ^a  when  cos  a    is 

given,  or  tan  ia  when  tan  a  is  given.     Examination  of  the  roots  of  this  equation. 
Solution  of  numerical  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degree  by  means  of  trigonometrical  tables. 
Relations  among  trigonometrical  lines  of  one  and  the  same  angle.      Expression  of    the   sine  or  cosine 

as  a  function  of  the  tangent. 

(13r.)  Spherical  trigonometry. 

General  for  midm :  Fundamental  relations  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle. 

cos  a  =  cos  h  cos  c  +  sin  b  sin  c  cos  A  ;  etc. 

By  the  method  of  elimination,  the  following  are  deduced  : — • 
sin  A:  sin  B  =  sin  a  :  sin  h  ;  cos  a  sin  h  —  cos  A  sm  G  =  cos  h  cos  C, 
and  by  consideration  of  the  supplementary  triangle, 

cos  A  =  —  cos  B  cos  C  +  sin  B  sin  G  cos  a. 

Formulas  relative  to  the  right-angled  triangle  : 
cos  a  =  cos  b  cos  c  ;  sin  b  =  sin  a  sin  B  ; 
tan  c  =  tan  a  cos  B ;  tan  b  =  sin  c  tan  B. 

In  a  right>-angled  triangle,  the  three  sides  are  less  than  90°,  or  else  two  of  the  sides  are  greater  than 
90°  and  the  third  is  less'.  An  angle  and  the  opposite  side  are  either  both  less  than  90°,  or  both 
greater. 

Solution  of  triangles ;  Case  of  right-angled  triangles.  Cases  of  oblique-angled  triangles.  (1.)  The  three 
sides  a,  b,  c,  or  the  three  angles  A,  B,  C,  are  given.  Formula!  adapted  to  logarithmic  calculation 
the  values  of  sin  ia  and  tan  la  being  given.  (2.)  Tbo  two  sides  and  the  contained  angle,  or 
the  two  angles  and  the  side  adjacent  are  given. 
Formula;  of  Delambre  and  do  Nepert.  (.3.)  Two  sides  and  an  opposite  angle,  or  two  angles  ard  an 
opposite  side  are  given.  Use  of  an  auxiliary  angle  in  order  to  adapt  the  case  for  logarithmic 
calculation. 

Application  :  Knowing  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  two  points  of  the  globe,  find  the  distance  between 
them. 

(IS.s.)  Application  of  geometry  and  trigonometry  to  surveying. 

Defining  straight  line  on  the  earth.  Measurement  of  a  portion  of  a  straight  line  by  means  of  the  chain. 
Surveying  with  metre.  Setting  out  perpendiculars.  Use  of  the  surveyor's  cross-staff.  Measure- 
ment of  angles  by  means  of  the  graphometer. 

Description  and  use  of  this  instrument.  Drawing  the  plan.  Scale  of  reduction.  Surveying  by  means  of 
the  Plane-table. 

To  determine  the  distance  to  an  inaccessible  point,  and  the  distance  between  two  inaccessible  points.  To 
prolong  a  straight  line  beyond  an  obstacle  which  obscures  the  view. 

To  define  a  circle  which  shall  pass  through  three  given  points  notwithstanding  that  the  centre  is  not 
accessible. 

Three  points.  A,  B,  C,  being  fixed  and  traced  on  a  chart,  to  determine  thereon  a  point  P,  the  angle  which 
AB  and  BC  subtend  having  been  measured. 

Ideas  on  land-surveying.     Case  where  the  plot  is  bounded  in  one  of  its  parts  by  a  curved  line. 

(13t.)  Gomplement. 

Measure  of  bases  by  means  of  rods.  Measurement  of  angles.  Description  and  employment  of  the  circle. 
Use  of  the  telescope  in  order  to  render  the  line  of  vision  more  precise.  Division  of  the  circle. 
Verniers.  Measure  and  calculation  of  a  network  of  triangles,  lleduction  of  observed  angles  to 
the  centres  of  stations. 

lleduction  to  the  horizon  of  a  measured  base  on  inclined  ground.  lleduction  of  angles  to  their  horizontal 
value  in  tbo  case  where  this  reduction  is  not  made  by  the  instrument  itself.  Use  of  the  plane- 
table  and  the  compass  for  the  survey  of  details. 

(13u.)  Analylical  Geometry. 

Geometry  of  two  dimensions.  Equations  and  formula  of  geometry  :  Law  of  homogeneity.  Construction  of 
algebraical  expressions. 

Rectilinear  co-ordinates:  Determination  of  a  point  on  a  plane  by  means  of  rectilinear  co-ordinates. 
Representation  of  geometrical  lo3i  by  equations.     Transformations  of  rectilinear  co-ordinates. 

Solution  of  equations  of  thu  first  and  second  degree  of  tivo  variables  :  Construction  of  equations  of  the  first 
degree.  Problems  on  the  straight  line.  Equation  of  the  circle.  Construction  of  equations  of 
the  second  degree.  Division  into  three  kinds  the  curves  which  they  represent.  Of  the  centre, 
diameters  and  axes  in  curves  of  the  second  degree.  Reduction  of  an  equation  of  the  second 
degree  to  the  most  simple  form,  by  the  change  of  co-ordinates.  Tangents 

*  Clearly  all  three  may  also  be  90°. 
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Tangents  and  Asyniploies  :  In  any  curve  the  co  efScient  of  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the  axis  of  the 
abscissa  is  equal  to  the  derivative  of  the  ordinate  referred  to  the  abscissa.  Examination  of  the 
asymptotes  of  curves.     Application  to  curves  of  the  second  degree. 

Tfie  ellipse  :  Equation  of  ellipse  referred  to  its  centre  and  axes.  The  squares  of  the  ordinates  perpendicular 
to  one  of  the  axes  are  as  the  products  of  corresponding  segments  of  this  axis. 

The  ordinates  perpendicular  to  the  major  axis  are  to  the  corresponding  ordinates  of  the  circle  described 
thereon  in  the  constant  ratio  of  the  minor  to  the  major  axis.  Construction  of  the  curve  by 
points,  by  means  of  this  property.  Foci,  excentricity  of  the  ellipse.  The  sum  of  the  radii 
vectores  of  any  point  whatsoever  on  the  ellipse,  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  major  axis. 
Description  of  the  ellipse  by  means  of  this  property. 

Directrices.  The  distances  of  every  point  of  the  ellipse  to  one  of  the  foci  and  the  adjacent  directrix 
of  this  focus  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  distance  between  the  foci  is  to  the  major  axis. 

Equations  of  the  tangent  and  the  normal  to  any  point  in  the  ellipse.  The  point  where  the  tangent  meets 
the  prolongation  of  one  of  the  axes  is  independent  of  the  magnitude  of  the  other  axis.  Construc- 
tion of  the  tangent  in  one  point  of  the  ellipse  by  means  of  this  property. 

The  radii  vectores  taken  from  the  foci  to  any  point  in  the  ellipse  make  equal  angles  with  the  tangent 
at  this  point,  and  on  one  and  the  same  side  of  the  line.  The  normal  bisects  the  angle  between 
the  radii  vectores.  This  property  serves  for  the  construction  of  a  tangent  to  the  ellipse  through 
a  point  taken  on  the  curve  or  through  an  external  point. 

Diameters.  The  chords  which  are  divided  into  equal  parts  by  a  diameter  are  parallel  to  the  tangent 
taken  through  the  extremity  of  this  diameter.  Supplementary  chords.  A  tangent  can  be  taken 
to  the  ellipse  through  a  given  point  on  the  curve  or  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line  by  means  of 
supplementary  chords. 

Conjugate  diameters.  Two  conjugate  diameters  are  always  parallel  to  two  supplementary  chords, 
and  vice  vend.  Limit  of  the  angle  between  two  conjugate  diameters.  In  every  ellipse  there 
are  two  equal  conjugate  diameters.  The  sum  of  the  square  of  two  conjugate  diameters  is 
a  constant.  The  area  of  the  parallelogram  constructed  on  two  conjugate  diameters  is  constant. 
To  construct  an  ellipse,  knowing  the  two  conjugate  diameters  and  the  angle  they  make  with 
one  another. 

Expression  of  the  area  of  an  ellipse  as  a  function  of  the  lengths  of  its  axes. 

Hyperbola  :  Equation  of  the  hyperbola  referred  to  its  centre  and  axes.     Ratio  of  the  squares  of  the 

ordinate  perpendicular  to  the  transverse  axis. 
Foci  and  directrices  ;  tangents  and  normals  ;  diameters  ;  conjugate  diameters  and  supplementary  chords. 

The  length  of  a  diameter  which  does  not  meet  the  hyperbola.     The  properties  of  these  points  and 

lines  are  analogous  in  the  hyperbola  and  in  the  ellipse. 
Asymptotes  of  the  hyperbola.     The  asymptotes  coincide  with  the  diagonals  of  the  parallelogram 

formed  by  any  two  conjugate  diameters  whatsoever.     The  parts  of  a  secant  or  of  a  tangent 

between  the  hyperbola  and  its   asj-mptotes  are  equal   to   one   another.      Application    to   the 

construction  of  the  tangent. 
The  rectangle  of  the  parts  of  a  secant  between  any  point  of  the  curve  and  the  asymptotes  is  equal  to 

the  square  of  the  half  of  the  diameter  to  which  the  secant  is  parallel. 
Form  of  the  equation  of  the  hyperbola  referred  to  its  asymptotes. 

The  parabola  ;  Equation  of  the  parabola  referred  to  its  axis  and  to  the  tangent  at  the  vertex.     Ratio  of 

the  squares  of  ordinates  perpendicular  to  the  axis. 
Focus  and  directrix  of  the  parabola.     Every  point  of  the  curve  is  equally  distant  from  the  focus  and 

the  directrix.     Construction  of  the  parabola. 
The   parabola   may   be  considered  as  the  limit   of   an  ellipse  in  which  the  great    axis    augments 

indefinitely,  whilst  the  distance  of  the  focus  to  the  adjacent  vertex  remains  constant. 
Tangent  and  normal.     Sub-tangent  and  sub-normal.     These  furnish  the  means  of  drawing  a  tangent 

to  any  point  of  the  curve.     The  tangent  makes  equal  angles  with  the  axis  and  with  the  radius 

vector  drawn  to  the  point  of  contact.     By  means  of  this  property,  to  draw  a  tangent  to  the 

parabola — (1)  from  a  point  situated  on  the  curve  ;  (2)  from  an  external  point. 
Diameters.     The  chords  which  a  diameter  divides  into  two  equal  parts  are  parallel  to  the  tangent 

taken  to  the  extremity  of  this  diameter.     Expression  for  the  area  of  a  parabolic  segment. 

Polar  co-ordinates  :  To  pass  from  a  system  of  right-angular  co-ordinates  to  a  system  of  polar  co-ordinates, 
and  vice-versd. 
Equations  of  three  curves  of  the  second  degree  in  polar  co-ordinates,  the  pole  being  a  focus,  and  the 
angles  being  reckoned  from  the  axis  which  passes  through  this  focus. 

Curved  lines  in  general :  Discussion  of  several  algebraical  and  transcendental  curves.  Determination  of 
the  tangent  from  one  of  their  points.  Asymptotes  of  infinite  branches.  Construction  of  the 
real  roots  of  equations  of  any  form  whatsoever  with  one  unknown. 

Intersection  oj  two  curves  of  the  second  degree :  The  number  of  necessary  conditions  for  the  determination  of 
a  curve  of  the  second  degree. 
To  calculate  co  ordinates  of  points  common  to  two  curves  of  the  second  degree.     Given  the  equations  of 
two  curves  of  the  second  degree,  to  find  the  general  equation  of  the  curves  of  the  second  degree 
which  pass  through  the  four  points  of  their  intersection. 

Conical  and  cylindrical  sections :  Study  of  the  plane  sections  of  the  cone  and  of  a  right  cylinder  of  circular 
base. 

(13y.) 
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(13v.)  Geomctri/ o/ three  dimensions.     This  is  still  a  part  of  the  Analytical  Geometiy. 

Theory  of  projections  :  The  sum  of  the  projections  of  several  consecutive  straight  lines  on  an  axis  is  equal  to 
the  projection  of  the  resultant  line.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  projections  of  a  straight  line 
on  three  rectangular  axes  is  equal  to  the  square  of  this  straight  line.  The  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  cosines  of  the  angles  that  a  straight  line  makes  with  three  straight  rectangular  axes  is  equal 
to  unity. 

The  projection  of  a  plane  area  on  a  plane  is  equal  to  the  product  of  this  area  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle 
between  the  two  planes. 
Rectilinear  co-ordinates  :  Representation  of  a  point  by  means  of  its  co  ordinates.     Equations  of  lines  and 

surfaces.     Transformation  of  the  rectilinear  co  ordinates. 
The  straight  line  and ])lane  :  Equations  of  the  straight  line.     Equation  of  the  plane.     Every  equation  of 
the  first  degree  with  three  variables  represent  a  plane. 

To  find  the  equations  of  a  straight  line  :  (1)  Passing  through  two  given  points ;  (2)  passing  through  a 
given  point,  and  parallel  to  a  given  line. 

To  determine  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  straight  lines  the  equations  of  which  are  known. 

To  define  a  plane  so  that  it  shall  pass  : — (1)  through  three  given  points  ;  (2)  through  a  given  point  and 
be  parallel  to  a  given  plane  ;  (3)  through  a  point  and  through  a  given  straight  line.  Knowing 
the  equations  of  two  planes,  find  the  projection  of  their  intersection.  To  draw  through  a  given 
point  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line  ;  to  determine  the  point  of  meeting  and  the  length 
of  this  perpendicular  (rectangular  coordinates). 

Knowing  the  equation  of  a  straight  line,  to  determine  the  angles  which  it  makes  with  the  rectangular 
axes.     To  find  the  intersection   of  a  straight  line  with  a  plane  the  equations  of  which  ai-e  known. 

Knowing  the  co-ordinates  of  two  points,  to  find  their  distance.  From  a  given  point  a  perpendicular 
is  let  fall  on  a  plane ;  find  the  terminal  thereon  and  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  (rectangular 
CO  ordinates). 

To  pass  through  a  given  point  a  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane.  To  determine  a  plane  passing 
through  a  given  point  and  perpendicular  to  a  given  line.  Knowing  the  equation  of  a  plane  find 
the  angles  that  it  makes  with  the  co-ordinate  planes  (rectangular  co  ordinates).  To  determine 
the  angle  between  two  planes. 
Surfaces  of  the  second  decree :  These  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  have  or  have  not  a 
centre.  Co  ordinates  of  the  centre.  Diametral  planes.  Simplification  of  the  general  equation 
of  the  second  degree  by  the  transformation  of  the  co  ordinates. 

The  most  simple  equations  of  the  ellipsoid,  of  the  hyperboloids  of  one  and  two  sheets,  of  the  elliptical 
and  hyperbolic  jjaraboloids,  of  cones  and  cylinders  of  the  second  degree. 

Nature  of  plane  sections  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.     Asymptotic  cone  of  the  hyperboloid. 

Rectilinear  sections  of  the  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet.  Through  anj'  point  on  the  surface  of  an  hyper- 
boloid of  one  sheet  two  straight  lines  may  be  drawn  ;  whence  it  results  that  there  are  two  sj  stems 
of  rectilinear  generatrices  of  the  hyperboloid.  Two  straight  lines  taken  in  one  and  the  same 
system  do  not  meet,  and  two  straight  lines  of  different  systems  always  meet.  Every  straight  line 
on  the  hyperboloid  if  moved  to  the  centre  and  maintained  parallel  to  its  original  position  lies 
exactly  on  the  asymptotic  cone.  Three  straight  lines  of  one  and  the  same  system  are  never 
parallel  to  one  and  the  same  plane.  The  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  can  be  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a  straight  line  which  touches  three  fixed  straight  lines  which  are  not  parallel  to  one  and  the 
same  plane  ;  and  reciprocally,  when  a  straight  line  moves  on  three  fixed  straight  lines  which  are 
not  parallel  (o  one  and  the  same  piano,  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  is  generated. 

Rectilinear  sections  of  the  hyperbolic  paralioloid.  On  the  surface  of  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  two 
straight  lines  may  be  drawn  through  any  point,  whence  it  follows  that  the  paraboloid  may  be 
generated  by  two  sj'stems  of  straight  lines.  Two  straight  lines  of  the  same  system  do  not  meet,  but 
two  straight  lines  of  different  systems  will  always  meet.  All  the  straight  lines  of  one  and  the  same 
system  are  parallel  to  one  and  the  same  plane.  The  hyperbolic  paraboloid  may  be  generated  by 
the  movement  of  a  straight  line  on  two  fixed  straight  lines,  parallel  to  one  and  the  same  plane, 
or  by  one  straight  line  which  moves  on  two  fixed  straight  lines  whilst  remaining  continually 
parallel  to  a  given  plane.  Reciprocally,  every  resultant  surface  of  one  of  these  two  modes  of 
generation  is  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid.  Di.scussion  of  a  numerical  equation  of  the  second  degree  of 
three  variables. 

Coni-cal  and  Cylindrical  Surfaces :  To  find  the  general  equation  of  the  conical  and  cylindrical  surfaces. 

(13w.)  Descriptive  Geometry.     (In  this  subject  there  are  both  lectures  and  drawing;  i  hours  per  week). 

Problems  relating  to  the  point,  straight  line,  and  plane:  Through  a  given  point  in  space,  to  draw  a  straight 

line  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line,  and  find  the  length  of  any  part  of  this  line.     Through  a 

given  point  to  draw  a  plane  parallel  to  a  given  plane.     To   construct  a  plane  passing  through 

three  given  points  in  space.     Two  planes  being  given,  to  find  the  projections  of  their  intersection. 

A  straight  line  and  a  plane  being  given,  to  find  the  projections  of  the  point  where  the  straight  line 
meets  the  plane. 

Through  a  given  point,  to  draw  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  plane,  and  to  construct  the  projections  of 
the  point  of  the  intersection  of  the  straight  line  and  i)lane.  Through  a  given  point,  to  draw  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight  line,  and  to  draw  the  projection  of  the  point  of 
intersection  of  tlio  two  straight  lines.  Change  of  the  planes  of  projection.  A  plane  being  given, 
find  the  angles  that  it  forms  with  the  planes  of  projection. 

Two  planes  being  given,  to  construct  the  angle  that  they  make  with  one  another.  Two  straight  lines 
which  intersect  being  given,  construct  the  angle  that  they  make  with  one  anothi  r. 

To  construct  the  angle  formed  by  a  straight  line  and  a  plane  in  given  position. 
Prolhms  relating   to   Tangent   J'lanes  :  To  draw  a  plane  tangent  to  a  cylindrical  or  conical  surface— (1) 
Through  a  point  taken  on  the  surface  ;   (2)  through  a  point  taken  without  the  surface ;  (3) 
parallel  to  a  given  straight  line. 

Through  a  point  on  a  surface  of  revolution,  the  meridian  of  which  is  known,  to  draw  a  plane  tangent 
to  this  surlace.  Problems 
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Prohlems  rclalhig  to  the  intersections  of  Surfaces :  To  construct  a  section  of  the  surface  of  a  right  and 
vertical  cylinder,  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  planes  of  jirojections.  To  draw  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  of  intersections.  To  shew  the  development  of  the  cylindrical  surface,  and 
trace  the  curve  of  intersection  as  well  as  the  tangent.  To  construct  the  intersection  of  a 
right  cone  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  planes  of  projection.  The  development  and 
tangent. 

To  construct  a  right  section  of  an  oblique  cylinder.  (In  order  to  simplify  the  construction,  the  method 
of  changing  the  planes  of  projection  shall  be  employed.)  To  draw  a  tangent  to  the  curve  of 
intersection.  To  develope  the  cylindrical  surface  and  trace  the  curve  which  will  serve  as  its  base, 
and  also  its  tangents.  To  construct  the  intersection  of  a  surface  of  revolution  by  a  plane  and  the 
tangents  to  the  curve  of  intersection.  Solve  this  question  when  the  generatrice  is  a  straight  line 
which  does  not  meet  the  axis.  To  construct  the  intersection  of  two  cylindrical  surfaces  and  the 
tangents  to  this  curve. 

Construct  the  intersection  of  two  oblique  cones  and  the  tangents  to  this  curve. 

To  construct  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  of  revolution  when  the  axes  meet. 

(13x.)  Physics  and  chemistry.     (6  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  the.sc,  and  the  progra;nmc  in  detail  is  a 

follows)  : — 

V.  Physic.''. 

Preliminaries:   Aiui  of  physics.     Plia>nomrna.     Physical  laws.     Exf.erimcnis  are  intended  to  illustrate 

the  phenomena.     Physical  theories.    Diff'ei  cut  character  of  the  experimental  and  tlic  mathematical 

methods. 
General  jyroper ties  of  bodies :     Extension.     Measurements  of  lengths.     Metre.     Vernier.     Cathetomcter. 

Comparator.     Micrometer  screw,   and  sphercmeter.     Dividing   machine.     Divisibility,  porosity. 

General    ideas  concerning    the    molecular    constitution  of   bodies.       These    purely  hypothetical 

conceptions  should   not   be  confounded  witli    physical  laws.      Elasticity.      Mobility.      Inertia. 

Forces.     Their  equilibrium  ;  their  mechanical  action  ;  their  numerical  evaluation. 

Gravity :  Direction  of  gravity.  Plumb-line.  Relation  between  the  direction  of  gravity  and  the  surface  of 
water  (at  rest).  Weight.  Centre  of  gravity.  Experinieiiial  study  of  motion  produced  by  gravity. 
Disturbing  intluencc  of  the  air.  Inclined  plane  of  Galileo.  Atwood's  machine.  Demonstrate 
by  experiment :  (1)  the  law  of  space  traversed.  (2)  the  law  of  velocities.  M.  JMorin's  apparatus. 
Demonstration  of  the  law  of  spaces  and  of  velocities.  Law  of  the  independence  of  the  effect 
produced  by  a  force  on  a  body,  in  respect  of  the  motion  previously  acquired.  Law  of  the 
independence  of  tlie  effects  of  forces  acting  simultaneously  on  one  and  the  same  body.  Experi- 
mental demonstration  and  generalisation  of  these  laws.  Law  of  equality,  of  action  and  reaction. 
Mass.  Acceleration.  With  equal  ma?sa=i  the  forces  are  as  the  accelerations  which  they  produce. 
Relation  between  a  force,  the  mass  of  the  body  on  which  it  acts,  and  the  acceleration  which 
results  from  this  action.  Impact  of  bodies.  General  laws  of  uniformly  varied  motion.  Formula;. 
Pendulum.  Law  of  the  isochronism  of  small  oscillations  and  law  of  lengths,  deduced  from 
observation.  Method  of  coincidences.  Employment  of  the  pendulum  for  the  measurement  of 
time.  Simple  pendulum.  Formulas.  Compound  pendulum.  The  laws  of  oscillations  of  a 
compound  pendulum  are  identical  with  the  laws  of  oscillations  of  a  simple  pendulum,  of  which 
the  length  can  be  determined.  Determination  by  means  of  the  pendulum  of  the  acceleration 
produced  by  gravity.     This  acceleration  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  bodies. 

Note  that  the  formula;  of  oscillatory  motion  can  bo  applied  to  the  comparison  of  forces  of  every  kind 
which  may  be  regarded  as  constant  and  parallel  in  all  positions  of  the  oscillating  body,  identity 
of  gravity  and  universal  attraction.  Balance.  Conditions  of  its  establishment.  Sensibility.  If 
the  point  of  suspension  of  the  beam  and  the  points  of  attachment  of  the  pans  be  exactly  in  a 
straight  line,  the  sensibility  will  be  independent  of  the  weights  with  which  the  pans  are  waded. 
Method  of  double  weighings.  Details  of  the  precautions  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact 
weighing. 

Definition  of  density.     Density  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  body  to  its  volume. 

Hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics  :  Distinction  of  the  various  states  of  bodies.  Pascal's  principle ;  in  the 
interior  of  a  liquid  the  pressure  exercised  on  an  element  of  surface  is  normal  to  the  element  and 
independent  of  its  direction.  The  demonstration  of  this  principle  results  from  the  experimental 
verification  of  its  consequences.  Principle  of  the  equal  transmission  of  pressures ;  if  a  pressure 
be  exercised  on  a  plane  equal  to  a  unit  of  surface  of  the  liquid  the  pressure  transmitted  to  any 
plane  surface  whatsoever,  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  or  on  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  is  equal  to 
the  pressure  exercised,  multiplied  by  the  extent  cf  the  surface  in  question.  Verification  of  this 
principle  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  press. 

Application  of  the  preceding  principles  to  heavy  liquids.  Direction  of  the  free  surface.  Interior 
pressures,  level  surfaces.  Pressure  on  the  walls  of  vessels,  and  in  particular  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  The  hydrostatic  paradox.  Haldat's  appaiatus;  various  experiments.  Principle  of 
Archimedes.  Experimental  verification  ;  theoretical  demonstration  deducted  from  the  preceding 
principles.  Floating  bodies.  (The  conditions  of  stability  of  the  equilibrium  need  not  be 
considered.)  Superimposed  liquids.  Communicating  vessels.  Water  level.  Spirit  level ;  its  use 
in  instruments. 

Density  of  solids  and  liquids.  Hydrostatic  balance.  Areometers.  Compressibility  of  liquids. 
Indicate  the  proper  apparatus  to  prove  it.  Make  clear  the  necessity  of  a  correction  for  the 
compressibility  of  the  solid  envelope. 

Properties  ccmmon  to  liquids  and  gases.  Principle  of  the  equality  o£  pressure  in  every  sense.  Prin- 
ciple of  the  equal  transmission  of  pressures.  Weight  of  gas.  Pressures  due  to  its  weight.  Prin- 
ciple of  Archimedes  :  weight  of  bodies  in  the  air  and  in  a  vacuum  ;  serostats. 

Superimposed  liquids  and  gases.  Extension  of  the  principle  of  communicating  vases.  Application  to 
the  barometer.  Detailed 
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Detailed  construction  of  the  barometer.     Barometers  of  Fortin,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Bunten.     Indicate 

the  necessity  for  the  ordinary  corrections.     Mariotte's  law.     Experiments  of  M.  liegnault. 
Manometer  in  free  air.     Manometer  with  compressed  air. 
Manometer  of  M.  Bourdon.     Law  of  the  mixture  of  gases.     Air-pumps. 
Degree  of  \acuum.     Compression  machine.     Torricelli's  principle. 
Syphons.     Mariotte's  vase.     The  fountain  of  Hero.     Intermittent  fountain. 

Capillarity:  Cohesion  of  liquids.  Adherence  of  liquids  to  solids.  Experimental  laws  of  capillary 
phrenomena. 

Static  Electricity :  General  phsenomena.  Distinction  of  conducting  and  non-conducting  bodies.  Distinc- 
tion of  two  kinds  of  electricity.  Separation  of  the  two  electricities  by  friction.  Hypothesis  of 
the  electrical  fluids. 

Demonstration  of  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  of  electric  fluids.  Coulomb's  experiments.  Loss 
of  electricity.  Influence  of  the  air.  Influence  of  insulating  supports  ;  of  the  humidity  condensed 
on  the  surface  of  the  supports. 

Experimental  study  of  the  distribution  of  electricity  on  the  surface  of  bodies.  Method  of  proof. 
Property  of  points. 

Electrification  by  influence.  Example  where  a  body  submitted  to  influence  is  already  electrified. 
Electric  sparks.  Power  of  points.  The  movement  of  light  bodies.  Electroscopes.  The  electrical 
machines  of  van-Marum,  of  Nairn,  of  Armstrong.  Condenser  with  an  air  film.  Accumulation  of 
electricity  on  the  sui'face  of  this  apparatus.     Leyden  jar. 

Batteries.     Electrical  discharges.     Principal  eiTects. 

Electroscope  condenser.     Electrophorus.     Atmospheric  electricity. 

Phsenomena  observed  in  a  serene  sky.     Electricity  of  clouds. 

Storms.  Lightning.  Thunder.  Effects  of  thunderbolts.  Return  shock.  Lightning  conductors. 
Indication  of  various  sources  of  static  electricity. 

Magnetism  :  Natural  magnets  :  Action  on  iron  and  on  steel.  Artificial  magnets.  The  attractive  action 
appears  concentrated  towards  the  extremities  of  bars.  Elementary  idea  regarding  poles.  Direc- 
tion of  a  magnetic  bar  under  the  action  of  the  earth.  Reciprocal  action  of  poles  of  two  magnets. 
Denomination  of  poles. 

Phsenomena  of  influence.  Action  of  a  magnet  upon  a  bar  of  soft  iron.  Action  on  a  bar  of  steel. 
Coercive  force.  Effects  of  the  rupture  of  a  magnetised  bar.  Theoretical  ideas  on  the  constitution 
of  magnets.     Precise  definition  of  poles. 

Action  of  the  earth.  Of  the  nature  of  a  couple.  It  can  be  sensibly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  a 
suitably-placed  magnet. 

Definition  of  declination,  of  inclination,  of  magnetic  meridian. 

Laws  of  magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  determined  by  the  method  of  oscillations.  Process  of 
magnetisation.     Armatures. 

Consequent  points.     Influence  of  temper,  of  hardening,  of  heat. 

Magnetisation  by  the  motion  of  the  earth.     List  of  magnetic  metals. 

(13y.)  Physics  for  entry  into  the  Polytechnic. 

There  is  a  special  programme  of  physics  for  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School  ((icoln  polytechnique). 
In  the  year  1900  it  stood  as  hereunder,  and  has  not,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  Commissioner,  been  since 
changed. 

PROGRAMME  OF  PHYSICS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  POLYTECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  19)0. 

Rectilinear  propagation  of  liijht,  shadow,  penumbra.  Measure  of  the  relative  intensities  of  two  lights ; 
the  photometers  of  Rumfort,  of  Foucault,  and  of  Bansen.  Reflexion  of  light ;  plone  and  spherical 
mirrors. 
Refraction  of  light.  Indices  of  refraction  :  their  measure.  Total  reflexion.  Lenses.  Optical 
instruments  :  Camera  lucinda.  Camera  obscura.  Magnifjing  glas^f.  Microscope.  Astronomical 
telescope.  Terrestrial  telescope.  Galileo's  telescope.  Newton's  telescope.  Vision.  Measure  of 
the  velocity  of  light  by  Foucault'sand  M.  Fizeau's  method.  Dispersion  of  light.  Solar  spectrum. 
Achromatism  of  prisms  and  lenses.  Frauenhofer  lines.  Instruments  for  the  measurement  of 
lengths :  Vernier.     Micrometric  screw.     Spherometer. 

Succinct  ideas  concerning  mechanics  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  gravity  :  Uniform  rectilinear  movement. 
Rectilinear  movement,  uniformly  varied.  Velocity,  acceleration  :  composition  of  these  movements. 
Vis  viva  and  energy. 

The  system  of  absolute  units,  or  the  C.G.S.  system.  Balances  of  precision.  Law  of  the  fall  of  bodies. 
Experimental  verification.  Pendulum.  Measure  of  the  intensity  of  gravity.  Pascal's  principle. 
Hydraulic  press.  General  properties  of  liquids  in  equilibrium.  Principle  of  Archimedes. 
Spirit-level.  Cathetometer.  Specific  weights  of  solids  and  liquids :  their  measurement. 
Experimental  laws  of  the  capillarity.  Atmospheric  pressure.  Barometers.  Principle  of 
Archimedes  applied  to  gas :  a-rostats.  Mariotte's  law.  Manometers.  Mixture  of  gases. 
Machine  of  compression.     Pumps.     Syphon.     Mariotte's  vessel,  water  and  mercury  pumps. 

Temperature  :  Measurement  of  the  dilatation  of  solids,  of  liquids,  of  gases  at  constant  pressure  and 
constant  volume.  Thermometers.  Determination  of  the  density  of  gases.  Definition  and 
measurement  of  the  quantities  of  heat.  ]\Ieasurement  of  specific  heats  of  solids,  of  liquids,  and  of 
gases  at  constant  pressure.  Fusion,  solidification,  etc.  Measurement  of  the  heat  of  fusion  and  of 
solidification.  Refrigerant  mixtures.  Vaporisation.  Measurement  of  the  maximum  tension  of 
vapour.  Mixture  of  gases  and  vapour.  Evaporation.  Ebullition.  Liquefaction  of  vapour  and 
of  gas.  Measurement  of  the  heat  of  vaporisation.  Determination  of  the  density  of  vapours. 
Hygrometry. 

(13z.) 
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(13z.)  2°.  Chemistry. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  programme  in  chemistry  : — 

Prelimina]  ies  :  General  conception  of  the  phenomena  with  which  chemistry  is  concerned.  Classification 
of  bodies  as  simple  and  compound.  Divisibility  of  mattei-.  Different  states  of  body.  Force  of 
aggregation  and  cohesion.  Chemical  affinity.  Law  of  multiple  proportions.  Physical  and 
organoleptic  characters  which  serve  to  define  the  bodies.  Crystallisation  of  bodies.  Circumstances 
under  which  bodies  take  a  crystalline  form. 
Rules  of  chemical  nomenclature.  Anomalies  which  appear  even  at  the  present  day  ;  chemical  notations 
and  formulse.     Division  of  simple  bodies  into  metalloids  and  metals. 

Oxygen  ;  Different  methods  of  preparation.  Apparatus  for  the  reception  of  gas  ;  gasometers.  Definition 
of  the  density  of  gas.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  oxygen  gas.  Straw  wi^h  air,  with 
oxygen. 

Hydrogen  :  Various  methods  of  preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  gas.  Straw  with 
hydrogen  and  with  oxygen.  Desiccation  of  gas.  Combinations  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen. 
Protoxide  of  hydrogen  (or  water).  Physical  properties  of  water.  Freezing.  Definition  of  the 
density  of  vapours.  Evaporation.  Vapour  of  water  in  the  atmosphere ;  deliquescent  and 
efflorescent  substances.  Distillation,  alembic  (retort)  and  various  pieces  of  apparatus  employed 
in  the  laboratories.  Evaporation  of  saline  solutions.  Law  of  the  solubility  of  gases  in  liquids. 
Process  by  the  aid  of  which  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  in  water  which  has  remained  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere  is  determined. 
Analysis  of  water.  Calibration  and  testing  of  divided  receivers.  Eudiometers.  Syntliesis  of  water 
by  the  eudiometric  method.  Note  first  the  simplicity  of  the  relations  between  the  volumes  of 
simple  gases  which  combine.  Synthesis  of  water  by  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  by  means  of 
oxygen  from  copper  oxide.  Analysis  of  water  by  the  Voltaic  cell.  Various  modes  of  expressing 
the  composition  of  water.  First  conception  .of  chemical  equivalents  and  atomic  weights. 
Hydrogen  dioxide,  or  oxygenated  water.  Method  of  preparation.  Physical  and  chemical 
properties.     Catalyctic  action.     Analysis  of  the  hydrogen  dioxide. 

Azote  or  nitrogen.  Modes  of  preparation.  Physical  properties.  Atmospheric  air.  Generalities  on  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Determination  of  the  quantities  of  water  vapour  and  of  carbonic 
acid  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  Aspirator  of  constant  flow.  Determination  of  oxygen  by 
absorbent  reagents  and  by  combustion  in  the  eudiometer.  Air  is  a  mixture  and  nut  a  combination 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  ;  proof  based  on  the  law  cf  the  solubility  of  gases  in  water.  Combinations 
of  nitrogen  with  oxygen.  Azotic  or  nitric  acid.  Nitric  anhydride ;  definite  acid  hydrates. 
Chemical  prf)perties  of  nitric  aciil  in  various  states  of  concentration.  Direct  combination  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  spark.  Preparation  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
arts.  Purification  of  nitric  acid  for  commerce.  Analysis  of  nitric  acid.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 
Preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  gas.  Its  analysis  by  potassium  and  in 
the  eudiometer.  Nitrogen  dioxide.  Preparation.  Chemical  properties.  Solution  of  the  nitric 
oxide  in  more  or  less  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Explanation  of  the  various  colorations  which 
these  solutions  present.  Analysis  of  the  nitric  oxide.  Nitrous  acid.  Circumstances  in  which  it 
is  produced,  ijyponitric  acid.  Its  preparation  and  analysis.  Eecapitulation  of  the  combina- 
tions of  nitrogen  with  oxygen.  Remarks  on  the  volume  and  weight  relations  according  to  which 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  combine  in  order  to  form  these  compounds.  Equivalent  of  nitrogen. 
Combination  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen,  or  ammonia.  Circumstances  under  which  nitrogen  and 
hydrogen  appear  to  combine  directly.  Origin  of  the  ammoniacal  compounds.  Preparation  of 
ammoniacal  gas  and  its  aqueous  solution.  Preparation  in  the  arts.  Physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  ammoniacal  gas.  Its  analysis.  Direct  combination  of  the  ammoniacal  gas  with 
hydrochloric  acid  gas ;  remark  on  the  relation  of  the  volumes  of  these  two  gases  which  unite  ; 
the  equivalent  of  ammonia. 

Sulphur.  State  in  which  it  is  found  in  nature.  Extraction  and  purification  of  natural  sulphur.  Physical 
properties  of  sulphur ;  Dimorphism ;  peculiar  phsenomena  which  it  presents  at  various 
temperatures.  Its  chemical  properties. 
Combinations  of  sulphur  with  oxygen.  Sulphurous  acid.  Various  modes  of  producing  this  gas. 
Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Analysis  of  sulphurous  acid  gas.  The  use  of  sulphurous  acid 
for  the  bleaching  of  wool  and  silk,  and  to  remove  the  fruit  stains  from  linen.  Sulphuric  acid. 
Its  formation  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sulphur  and  on  sulphurous  acid.  Sulphuric  acid 
(mono-hydrated).  Precautions  to  bo  taken  in  its  distillation  and  in  mixing  it  with  water. 
Analysis  of  mono  hydratcd  sulphuric  acid.  Various  definite  hydiates  of  sulphuric  acid.  Nord- 
hausen's  fuming  sulphuric  acid  ;  its  preparation  in  the  Hartz.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  ;  its 
formation  by  the  direct  combination  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  spongy 
platinum.  Its  extraction  from  Nordhausen's  fuming  acid.  Preparation  of  the  hydrated  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  arts  by  the  English  method  or  lead-chambers.  Crystals  from  the  lead- chambers. 
Hyposulphuric  acid.  Circumstances  under  which  it  is  produced.  Hyposulphurous  acid. 
Circumstances  under  which  it  is  produced.  Recapitulation  of  the  combinations  of  sulphur  with 
oxygen.  Determination  of  the  equivalent  of  sulphur.  Combinations  of  sulphur  with  hydrogen. 
Sulphydric  acid.  Its  preparation.  Phy.sical  and  chemical  properties  of  this  gas.  Sulphurous 
mineral  waters.  Analysis  of  sulphydric  acid  gas.  Hydrogen  disulphide.  Circumstances  in 
which  it  is  produced. 

Selenium,  Tellurium  :  Shew  merely  their  analogy  with  sulphur. 

Chlorine  :  Preparation  of  this  gas  in  laboratories  and  in  tlie  arts.  Physical  properties.  Aqueous  solution. 
Definite  hydrate  of  chlorine.  Oxidising  properties  of  the,  jiqueous  sojutipci  of  chlorine.  Its 
employment  for  the  bleaching  of  fabrics  of  vegetable  origin. 

Combing,tions 
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Combinations  of  chlorine  with  oxygen.  Chloric  acid  ;  preparation.  Composition  deduced  from  the 
analysis  of  potassium  chlorate.  Perchloric  acid.  Circumstances  in  which  it  is  produced. 
Hypochlorous  acid,  chlorous  and  hypochloric  acids.  Circumstances  in  which  these  compounds 
are  produced.  Recapitulation  of  the  combinations  of  chlorine  with  oxygen.  Equivalent  of 
chlorine.  Hydrochloric  acid.  Direct  combination  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen,  under  the  influence 
of  sunlight.  Preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  laboratories  and  in  the  arts.  Purification  of 
hydrochloric  acid  for  commerce.  Analysis  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  Combinations  of  chlorine 
with  sulphur.     Some  words  on  these  compounds. 

Chloride  of  nitrogen.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  is  produced  and  the  precautions  necessary  to 
take  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  tiiis  dangerous  compound  in  several  laboratory  operations 
are  merely  to  be  stated. 

Aqua  regia :  Chemical  constitution  of  ajua  rejia.  Its  employment  in  laboratories  as  an  oxydising  and 
chlorinating  agent. 

Bromine:  Reveal  its  complete  analogy  with  cbloiine. 

Iodine :  Extraction  from  the  mother  liquours  of  varec.     P Jysical  properties.     Its  use  in  medicine.     Some 

remarks  concerning  the  combinations  of  iodine  with  oxygen  and   with   hydrogen.     Iodide  of 

nitrogen. 

Fluorine:  Its  hypothetical  existence^  Hydrofluoric  acid.  Preparation.  Its  composition  deduced  from 
the  analysis  of  fluoride  of  calcium.  The  u.se  of  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  or  in  solution  for 
engraving  on  glass.  Manner  of  employing  it  in  order  to  engrave  scales  on  glass  of  physical 
instruments. 

Plwajihorus :  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Various  isomeric  states.  Precautions  to  be  taken  in  the 
distillation  of  ))hosphorus.  Preparation  of  phosphorus  in  the  arts.  Pliosphoric  or  chemical 
matches.  Combinations  of  phosphorus  with  oxygon.  Phosphoric  acid.  Preparation  of 
anhydrous  acid  by  the  direct  combustion  of  pho.«phoriis  in  oxygen  or  in  the  air.  Preparation  of 
hydrated  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phosphorus.  Analysis  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Phosphorous  acid  :  Circumstances  under  which  it  is  produced.  Preparation  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  phosphorus  in  the  presence  of  water.  Hypophosphoric  acid  and  phosphoric  oxide. 
Circumstances  in  which  these  bodies  are  produced. 
Recapitulation  of  the  combinations  of  phosphorus  with  oxygen.  Equivalent  of  phosphorus.  Com- 
binations of  phosphorus  with  hydrogen.  General  method  for  the  analysis  of  these  bodies. 
Chlorides  of  phosphorus.     Combination  of  phosphorus  in  chlorine. 

Arsenic:  State  in  which  it  is  found  in  nature.  Preparation.  Combinations  of  arsenic  with  oxygen. 
Arsenious  acid.  Its  formation  in  the  arts  by  the  roasting  of  arsenites  and  arseniosulphides. 
Isomeric  states  of  arsenious  acid.  Arsenic  acid.  Equivalent  of  arsenic.  Combinations  of 
arsenic  with  hydrogen.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen.  Chloride  of  arsenic  ;  merely  point  out  its 
existence,  and  give  its  composition.  Poisoning  by  arsenious  acid  ;  characters  which  distinguish 
them  ;  antidotes ;  examination  of  arsenic  in  poisonous  cases.     Marsh's  apparatus. 

Boron :  Its  preparation.  Chemical  properties.  Boric  acid.  State  in  which  it  is  found  in  nature. 
Chemical  properties  of  boric  acid.  Its  extraction  from  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany.  DiiEculties  which 
arise  in  the  determination  of  the  equivalent  of  boron.     Boron  fluoride. 

Silicon :  Preparation  and  physical    ))ropertibs.     Silicic   acid.     Its   existeme  in   nature.     Preparation  of 
gelatinous  silicic  acid.     Composition  of  silicic  and  deducted  from  the  analysis  of  silicon  chloride. 
Difficulties  arising  in  the  determination  of  the  equivalent  of  silicon  and  of  the  formula  of  silicic 
acid. 
Silicon  chloride.     Silicon  flouride  and  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 

Carbon  :  Various  states  in  which  carbon  is  found  in  nature,  or  the  form  it  takes  when  it  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  various  organic  matters.  Diamond  ;  natural  graphite  or  plumbago;  graphite  of 
blast  furnaces  ;  charcoal  of  coal  or  coke  ;  charcoal  of  wood  ;  charcoal  of  fusible  organic  matters  ; 
animal  charcoal,  soot.  Variable  specific  weights  of  carbon.  Absorption  of  gases  and  various 
soluble  matters  by  porous  charcoal.  The  use  of  animal  charcoal  for  bleaching  liquids  when  the 
coloration  is  due  to  organic  matters.  Carbonization  of  the  inner  side  of  casks  for  the  conservation 
of  water. 

Combinations  of  carbon  with  oxygen.  Carbonic  acid.  Various  modes  of  formation,  preparation. 
Physical  properties  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid.  Thilorier's  apparatus 
for  the  preparation  of  liquid  carbonic  acid.  The  use  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  in  physical  experiments 
which  require  considerable  cold.  Circumstances  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  nature. 
Solubility  of  carbonic  acid  in  water.  Natural  and  artificial  gaseous  waters.  Analysis  of 
carbonic  acid. 

Carbon  monoxide ;  its  production  in  copper  furnaces.  Preparation  by  the  reaction  of  charcoal  on 
carbonic  acid.  Preparation  in  laboratories  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  oxalic 
acid.     Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  monoxide  of  carbon.     Analysis  of  monoxide  of  carbon. 

Oxalic  acid  ;  its  existence  in  the  acid  juices  of  certain  plant.'.  Preparation  in  laboratories  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar.  Analysis  of  oxalic  acid.  General  method  of  analysis  of  the 
combinations  of  carbon,  hydiogen  and  o.xygen.  Recapitulation  of  the  co.mbinations  of  carbon 
with  oxygen.     Determination  of  tho  equivalent  of  carbon. 

Some  remarks  on  the  combinations  of  carbon  with  hydrogen.  Application  of  the  eudiometric  methods 
to  the  analysis  of  gaseous  hydrogen  carbides. 

Carbon  disulphide  and  sulphocarbonic  acid  ;  its  preparation  in  laboratories  and  in  the  arts.  Analysis 
of  disulphide  carbon.  Chemical  analogy  of  carbon  disuljihide  with  carbonic  dioxide.  Combination 
of  carbon  with  nitrogen,  cyanogen.  Preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  jiroperties.  Analysis 
of  cyanogen.  Cyanhydric  or  prussic  acid.  Preparation  of  anhydrous  acid  and  of  acid  in  solution. 
Analysis  of  cyanhydric  acid.  14. 

'  Fluorine  was  of  course  isolated  by  Moissan  iu  J8S0.     The  programme  hgwever  is  translated  as  found,    G.H.K. 
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14.  Chemistry  for  the  Evole  Polylechriiqne. — There  is  a  special  programme  for  admission  to  the  ecole 
polytechnique,  in  chemistry  as  there  is  in  physics.     It  is  as  hereunder. 

PROGRAMME  OF  CHEMISTRY  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  POLYTECHNICAL  SCHOOL,  1900. 

Chemical  nomenclature.  Law  of  multiple  proportions.  Gay-Lussao's  law.  Proportional  numbers. 
Oxygen.     Various  modes  of  preparation.     Physical  and  chemical  properties.     Ozone. 

Hydrogen:  Various  modes  of  preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Water.  Physical  properties. 
Composition.  Synthesis  by  the  eudiometric  method.  Synthesis  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper. 
Analysis  by  the  cell.  Chemical  properties  of  water.  Potable  waters.  Hydrogen  peroxide  or 
o.xygenated  water.     Mode  of  preparation.     Physical  and  chemical  properties. 

Nilrogen  :  Preparations.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Air.  (Jeneral  facts  regarding  the  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere.  Determination  of  the  quantities  of  vapour  and  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
atmosphere.  Analysis  of  the  air.  Combinations  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen.  Nitric  acid. 
Anhydrous  nitric  acid.  Hydrated  acids  with  definite  proportions.  Chemical  propertits.  Direct 
combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  Rpark.  Preparation  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  arts.  Purification  of  commercial  nitric  acid.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Preparation. 
Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Analysis.  Nitrogen.  Dioxide.  Preparations.  Chemical 
properties.  Analysis.  Nitrous  acid.  Circumstances  under  whi.h  it  is  produced.  Hyponitric 
acid.  Preparations;  properties.  Combination  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen  ;  ammonia.  Circum- 
stances in  which  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  directly  combine.  Origin  of  ammoniacal  compounds. 
Preparation  from  ammoniacal  gas  and  its  aqueous  dissolution.  Preparation  in  the  aits.  Physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  ammoniacal  gas.     Its  analysis. 

Sulphur  :  State  in  which  it  is  found  in  nature.  Extraction  and  purification  of  natural  sulphur.  Physical 
and  chemical  properties.  Combinations  of  sulphur  with  oxygen.  Sulphurous  acid.  Various 
modes  of  producing  this  gas.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Sulphuric  acid.  Nordhausen's 
fuming  sulphuric  acid.  Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  Preparation  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  arts.  Properties  of  mono  hydrated  acid.  Hydro  sulphurous  and  hypo-sulphurous  acid. 
Properties.  Preparation.  Sulphydric  acid.  Its  preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties. 
Analysis. 

Chlorine :  Preparations  of  this  gas  in  laboratories  and  in  the  arts.  Chemical  properties.  Physical 
properties.  Conceptions  regarding  the  condjinations  of  chlorine  with  oxygen,  llypochloroua 
and  chloric  acids.  Hydrochloric  acid.  Direct  (combination  of  chlorine  with  hydrogen  under  tho 
influence  of  sunlight.  Preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  laboratories  and  in  the  arts. 
Analysis  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Bromine.     Hydrobromic  acid.     Iodine.     Properties  of  hydriodic  acid.     Fluorine.     Hydrofluoric  acid. 

Phosphorus :  Physical  and  chemical  properties ;  allotropic  states ;  combinations  of  phosphorus  with 
oxygen.  Phosphoric  acids.  Phosphorous  acid.  Hypophosphorous  acid.  Combinations  of 
phosphorus  with  hydrogen.     Chlorides  of  phosphorus. 

Arsenic  :  Combinations  of  arsenic  with  oxygen.  Arsenious  acid.  Arsenic  acid.  Combinations  of  arsenic 
with  hydrogen  and  with  chlorine.  Boron.  Boric  acid.  Chloride  and  fluoride  of  boron.  /Silicon. 
Silica.     Silicated  hydrogen.     Chloride  and  fluoride  of  silicon.     Hydrofluosilicic  acid. 

Carbon:  Various  kinds  of  carbon.  Combinations  of  carbon  with  oxygen.  Carbonic  acid.  Various  modes 
of  formation  ;  preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  carbonic  acid.  Liquefaction  of 
carbonic  acid.  Circumstances  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  n>>ture.  Composition  of 
carbonic  acid.  Carbon  monoxide.  Preparation.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Analysis. 
Sulphide  of  carbon.  "  Protocarburetted  ''  hydrogen  (Methane).  "  Bicarburetted  "  hydrogen 
(Ethylene).  Preparation  of  these  two  gases.  Analysis  by  the  eudiometer.  Combination  of 
carbon  with  nitrogen.  Cyanogen.  Preparations.  Physical  and  chemical  properties.  Analysi.s 
of  the  cyanogen.  Cyanhydric  acid. 
R6sume.     Classification  of  metalloids  in  natural  families. 


15.  Laboratory  Manipulations :  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  laboratory  practice  that  each  student 
must  undertake.     The  minimum  is  as  follows  : — 

First  manipulation :  Crystallisation  of  sodium  sulphate.  Oxygen  from  peroxide  of  manganese.  Oxygen 
from  potassium  chlorate.     Combustion  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  charcoal  and  iron  in  oxygen. 

Second  manipulation :  Oxygen  from  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid.     Hydrogen  from  iron  and 
steam.     Hydrogen  from  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid.     Detonation  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  eudiometer. 
Dry  chlorine.     Combustion  of  phosphorus,  and  of  antimony  in  chlorine.     Bleaching  of  ordinary  ink  of 
the  tint  of  turnesol  (litmus)  and  of  red  wine  by  chlorine. 

Third  manipidation :  Nitrogen  by  phosphorus.  Nitrogen  by  copper.  Crystallisation  of  sulphur.  Soft 
sulphur.  Distillation  of  raw  sulphur.  Extraction  of  iodine.  Iodide  of  starch.  Examination  of 
bromine. 

Fourth  manipulation  :  Decomposition  of  water  by  charcoal.  Calcination  of  bone.  Bleaching  of  the  tint 
of  litmus,  and  of  red  wine  by  bone  charcoal.  Analysis  of  the  air  by  phosphorus  and  heat. 
Analysis  of  the  air  by  hydrogen. 

Fifth  manipulation  :  Synthesis  of  water  by  oxide  of  copper.  Extraction  from  air.  Its  analysis.  Distil- 
lation of  water.  Experiments  with  lime  water.  Barium  chloride.  Silver  nitrate.  Ammonium. 
Oxalate.     Calcium  carbonate,     Tincture  ^ampechy  wood.. 

Sixth 
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Sixth  manipulation :  Decomposition  of  sea  salt  by  sulphuric  acid.  Preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
sodium  sulphate.  Etching  glass  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  Preparation  of  hydriodic  acid  by  iodine 
and  sulphydric  acid.  Action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  salts  of  lead.  Action  of  chlorine  on  hydriodic 
acid.     Preparation  of  hydrogen  disulphide. 

Seventh  manipulation  :  Preparation  of  calcium  phosijhide.  Preparation  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen.  Test 
of  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  by  Marsh's  process.  Solution  of  "  emetic  "  (potassio-antinomerim 
tartrate)  by  the  same  proce<iS.  Preparation  of  marsh  gas.  Preparation  of  defiant  gas  and  of 
Dutch  liquid  (ethylene  dichloride). 

Eighth  manipulation  :  Preparation  of  ammonia  in  solution.  Decomposition  of  ammonia  by  iron.  Analysis 
of  the  gas  produced.  Action  of  dissolved  chlorine  on  liquid  ammonia.  Preparation  of  nitrogen 
protoxide. 

Ninth  manipulation :  Preparation  and  study  of  the  properties  of  nitric  acid.  Preparation  of  nitrogen 
dioxide. 

Tenth  manipulation :  Preparation  of  sulphurous  acid.  Preparation  of  Nordhausen's  sulphuric  acid. 
Action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  nitrogen  dioxide  and  moist  air.     Preparation  of  phosphoric  acid. 

Eleventh  manipulation  :  Pi-eparation  and  study  of  carbon  monoxide  and  carbonic  dioxide.  Preparation  of 
boric  acid.     Coloration  of  borax  by  metallic  oxides. 

Twelfth  manipulation.-  Preparation  of  phosphorous  chlorides,  of  sulphur  chloride,  of  carbon  sulphide, 
and  of  fluosilicic  acid. 


16.  Other  Subjects. — In  the  Special  Mathematical  Class  there  are  also  the  following,  viz. : — 

French  language  (1  hour  per  week) :  Recapitulation  of  literary  instruction  ;  French  composition. 

Modern  languages  (2  hours  per  week)  :  Theme.      Translation  and  explanation   of   German  or  English 
authors. 

Imitative  drawing  (2  hours  per  week). 

17.  General  Remarks. — The  preceding  programmes  have  been  translated  in  order  to  give  a  definite 
idea  of  the  state  of  secondary  education  in  France.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  shew  the  character 
of  the  work  done  by  youths  before  they  enter  upon  the  higher  education  of  thePoJytechicum  or  University. 
Compare  the  teaching  in  science  with  what  is  to  be  found  in  our  own  or  English  schools,  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  why  so  many  brilliant  contributions  and  such  a  mass  of  work  have  their  origin  in 
Europe.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  very  many  of  the  more  brilliant  contributors  from  our  own 
country  have  spent  some  time  in  the  various  schools  of  Europe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  a  comjiarison  of  the  state  of  education  outlined  in  these 
curricula  with  what  is  achieved  in  our  State  in  any  available  secondary  education. 

It  was  for  reasons  of  this  character  that  it  was  e.ssential  to  give  in  somewhat  extended  form  the 
state  of  work  done  in  French  secondary  schools,  and  this  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  what  is 
done  throughout  Europe. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Recent  Reforms  in  French  Secondary  Education. 

[a.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — For  some  time  past  the  Prench  Secondary  System  has  beea  the  subject  of 
national  solicitude,  and  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  it  shall  adapt 
itself  to  the  normal  requirements  of  the  people. 

Two  conspicuous  improvements  have  taken  place,  viz.,  those  referred  to  in  Chapter  XVI hereinbefore, 
introduced  in  October,  1902,  and  preceding  thai,  the  changes  introduced  in  October,  1890.  The  earlier 
changes  reveal  very  clearly  the  spirit  of  the  modern  developments  of  French  education,  and  the  utterances 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  introducing  them  are  sufficiently  weighty  to  command  the 
attention  of  any  people  concerned  in  the  reform  of  education.  For  that  reason  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  to  quotei  from  the  Minister's  circular  letter  addressed,  even  as  far  back  as  15th  July,  1890,  to 
the  administrative  and  teaching-staffs  of  the  lyceums  and  colleges. 

2.  2%e  General  Character  of  Secent  Seform. —  On  the  question  of  the  general  character  of  the 
reform  the  Minister  expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

''  The  reform,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  now  attempted,  touches  the  entire  range  of  education 
under  its  three  aspects  :  Education  of  the  intelligence,  education  of  the  body,  education  of  the  will,  and 
before  all  things  the  endeavour  is  to  establish  a  just  equilibrium  between  these  three  divisions  of  education. 
Our  school  regime,  so  far,  has  betrayed  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  that  necessary  harmonious  development 
for  the  loo  exclusive  attainment  of  intellectual  culture.  Not  only  was  instruction  considered,  quite 
justly,  an  essential  division,  and  as  (one  of)  the  principal  moans  of  general  education,  but,  by  force  of 
claiming  an  excess  of  attention,  it  became  in  fact  the  unique  means,  the  totality  of  education. 

"  But  it  would  be  inexcusable  to  allow  it  to  remain  so.  After  those  reverses  which  have  imposed 
military  obligations  on  each — after  the  advent  of  the  democratic  regime,  which  no  longer  permits  an 
avoidance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  every  one  has  realised,  and  the  University  has  not  been  the  last  to 
understand,  that  our  children  will  require  something  even  more  than  select  instruction,  if  they  are  to 
honorably  discharge  their  whole  task.  The  conception  of  education,  which  was  narrowed  and  abased  in  a 
period  in  which  education  seemed  to  have  less  to  do.  is  reconstituted  and  elevated  in  everi/  mind  ivhen 
education,  as  always  happens  at  decisive  periods  in  the  life  of  nations,  recognises  all  its  responsibilities. 

"  It  is  precisely  this  integral  restoration  of  the  conception  and  function  of  education,  that  the 
present  reform— in  course  of  preparation  for  nearly  twenty  years — has  definitely  aimed  at  in  secondary 
teaching. 

"  If  the  education  given  in  our  colleges  and  lyceums  has,  to-day  more  than  ever,  the  object  of 
making  men,  nothing  that  pertains  to  man  should  be  foreign  thereto. 

"  As  a  consequence,  the  Hiaher  Council  has  decided  that,  without  any  unnecessary  curtailment, 
some  of  the  hours  devoted  to  intellectual  2^ursuits,  should  he  taken  therefrom  and  reserved  for  the  unjustly 
disdained  physical  exercises.  It  was  desired,  above  all,  that  the  questions  of  moral  discipline,  often  too 
much  neglected,  should  take,  in  the  estimation  of  the  masters  of  every  grade,  the  place  to  which  they  are 
entitled — that  is  to  say,  the  premier  place.  Finally,  it  was  considered  that  the  University  will  have  well 
accomplished  its  task,  only  if  the  students  leave  it  with  a  robust  and  flexible  body,  with  solid  instruction 
and  sound  judgment,  with  a  will  rightly  directed  and  mistress  of  itself.  Fortunate  too,  it  can  bo 
considered,  only  if  it  had  been  able  to  recognise  and  develope  among  all  the  youths,  some  of  distinguished 
talent.  It  was  this  conception  of  an  integral  and  harmonious  education  of  man  which  influenced  all  the 
deliberations  of  the  Higher  Council,  and  which  has  been  made  to  assume  a  practical  form  in  a  programme 
which  responds  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and  expresses  the  true  function  of  the  University.  Any 
additional  personal  effort  and  devotion  it  may  be  found  to  require,  no  master  will  hesitate  to  bestow." 

The  letter  of  the  Minister  then  went  on  to  refer  to  a  niunber  of  matters,  for  example,  to  the 
programmes  and  teaching  in  general,  and  to  matters  of  general  importance  in  connection  therewith. 
Heference  will  be  made  to  such  of  these  as  may  seem  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  attention. 

3.  The  Function  of  Ancient  Languages. — The  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  secondary  education  is 
specially  discussed  in  Chapter  III,  hereinbefore.  The  view  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
France  in  1890  is  given  hereunder.     Obviously  much  depends  upon  the  point  ofvieio  taken. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  crude  or  uncultivated  minds  to  regard  only  the  elements  that  make  for 
material  wealth  and  material  power,  and  to  discount  all  those  elements  which  constitute  the  adornment 
of  the  human  mind. 

This  type  of  mind  is — perhaps  necessarily — obtrusive  in  young  and  undeveloped  countries,  and 
its  influence  is,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  It  is  the  type  of  mind  which— in  the 
phrases  of  Mr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell — "  would  give  a  scanty  support  to  Botany  as  the  provider  of 
drugs ;"  would  "  tolerate  Chemistry,  because  it  has  supplied  aniline  dyes,"  and  would  patronise  the 
physical  sciences  from  a  lively  sense  of  the  convenience  of  telephones  and  telegraphs. "2 

Apart 

'  In  translating  the  French  documents  the  chief  aim  has  been  to  re-express  the  thought  of  the  original  rather  than 
to  attempt  a  close  verbal  translation. 

'  The  Nature  of  Man  ;— Studies  in  Optimistic  Philosophy,  by  Elie  Metchnikoff,  Professor  at   the  Pasteur  Institute. 
Engl.  Transl.  edit,  by  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell      W.  Heinemann,  Lond,,  1903.     See  p.  vi. 
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Apart  from  the  fact  that  progress  depends  upon  the  high  priests  of  all  forms  of  higher  culture — 
who  are  not  concerned  with  material  applications — it  may  be  noted  that  almost  without  exception,  the 
great  discoveries,  upon  which  modern  civilisation  is  founded,  and  to  which  it  owes  so  much,  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  researches  which  had  no  other  object  than  the  pure  investigation  of  nature.  One 
might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  practically  no  great  and  fundamental  truth  has  been  acquired  by 
inquiry  otherwise  directed  than  by  a  desire  to  understand  Nature's  processes,  resources,  and  laws. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  French  nation  has  long  been  among  the  most  brilliant 
contributors  to  the  vast  treasury  of  human  knowledge,  and  is  not  likely  to  err  as  to  the  point  of  view. 

In  regard  to  secondary  education  this  has  been  expressed  by  the  Minister  in  the  following 
words :  — 

"The  essential  object  of  secondary  teaching  is  obviously  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
mind.  Between  primary  teaching,  which  at  first  is  the  most  urgent,  at  least  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of 
immediately  useful  knowledge  is  cuneerned,  and  the  higher  teaching,  which  aims  at  making  scholars,  viz., 
men  capable  of  e.xtending  any  special  order  of  studies,  secondary  teaching  occupies  a  middle  position. 
It  tends  to  form  line  minds,  possessing  vigorous  general  culture.  It  assuredly  imparts  to  students  exact 
and  consequently  useful  knowledge,  but  what  is  of  paramount  importance  good  habits  are  instilled 
thereby.  It  has  no  particular  profession  in  view,  but  it  enables  pupils  to  approach  them  all  with  a  capital 
of  intellectual  and  moral  health  which  alone  is  the  condition  of  excellence  in  each  one  of  them." 

Applying  this  to  the  question  of  teaching  ancient  languages,  the  Minister  continued  as  follows  : — 

"The  study  of  ancient  languages  should  be  then,  in  secondary  education,  subordinated  to  these 
essential  ideas.  Its  main  object  should  not  be  the  making  of  professional  Latinists  and  Hellenists. 
Greek  and  Latin  arc  expected  only  to  contribute  their  quota  to  the  general  education  of  the  mind. 

"  Tte  methodical  study  of  a  language  necessarily  includes  three  groups  of  exercises  and  studies  : — 
(I)  study  of  the  grammatical  theory;  (2)  written  exercises  in  translation  and  composition  ;  (3)  reading 
and  explanation  of  passages.  It  is  clear  that  the  reading  of  texts  is  the  main  point.  The  study  of  the 
grammatical  theory,  can,  without  doubt,  become  of  itself — in  capable  and  discreet  hands— a  useful 
instrument  of  intellectual  culture;  it  accustoms  the  mind  to  reflect,  to  grasp,  to  compare,  but  it  is 
especially  a  practical  means  of  unravelling  the  literary  difficulties.  The  written  exercises,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  indispensable  for  giving  to  grammatical  knowledge  all  its  solidity,  all  its  precision,  all  its  finesse; 
and,  moreover,  are  a  potent  instrument  of  formal  culture  for  the  infelligence,  but  they  cultivate  and  refine 
the  mind  rather  than  strengthen  it.  It  is  especially  by  the  reading  of  passages  and  by  the  various  exercises 
connected  therewith  that  this  necessary  strength  is  imparted  to  young  minds.  The  advantage  derived 
from  the  texts  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  the  ever-living  tradition  of  the  human  spirit  by 
which  the  present  is  linked  to  the  past;  they  cause  the  child  to  travel  over  the  same  road  as  that  passed 
by  all  (?  a  large  part  of)  humanity,  and,  in  making  him  familiar  with  his  ancestors,  they  confer  on  him, 
as  it  were,  his  real  title  to  intellectual  nobility.  Than  they  are,  for  a  large  part,  models;  they  initiate 
him  mtothe  knowledge  of  the  true,  the  good,  the  beautiful ;  they  awaken  in  his  soul  a  sentiment  of  active 
and  rich  love  for  everything  that  these  three  words  sum  up  ;  they  enrich  and  fortify  its  very  substance, 
in  a  word,  they  eminently  accomplish  that  work  which  is  the  essential  object  of  secondary  education." 

"These  principles  being  firmly  established,"  said  the  Minister,  "the  chief  concern  now  is  to  make 
them  practical  by  the  attentive  study  of  the  questions  regarding  method  and  programme,  which  are 
relative  to  each  of  these  three  groups  of  school  exercises."  He  then  went  on  to  define  the  view  to  be 
taken  of  the  three  elements  previously  mentioned. 

4.  Sfuiiy  of  Grammatical  Theorq. — The  circular  runs  as  follows  : — "  The  reforms  of  1880  deferred 
the  study  of  the  elements  of  Latin  until  the  sixth  class,  and  the  elements  of  Greek  until  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  class.  As  far  as  these  two  points  are  concerned  there  is  no  change."  This  is  no  longer  true,  the 
changes  in  October,  1902,  altering  the  scheme,  as  previously  explained  in  Chapter  XVI.  The  Minister 
continues:  "  The  question  of  general  economy  of  public  teaching  need  only  be  approached  with  prudence. 
It  is,  moreover,  possible,  without  destroying  the  actual  framework,  to  attain  good  results  ;  but  it  is 
indispensable,  in  order  that  good  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  enterprise,  to  see  clearly  the  danger  to  which 
it  may  be  exposed. 

"  The  first  danger  certninh/  inheres  in  the  desire  to  progress  too  rapidlg.  It  is  impossible  for  a 
pupil  who  only  benins  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  sixth  to  be  as  conversant  with  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  as  he  who  begins  it  in  the  eighth  class.  This  truth,  so  clear,  but  so  easy  to  disregard  in  practice, 
cannot  too  deeply  penetrate  the  programmes,  and  the  very  spirit  of  the  teaching.  Only  that  which  has 
been  several  times  forgotten  can  be  known  well ;  the  time,  therefore,  for  forgetting  and  learning  anew  is 
necessary.  The  study  of  grammar,  if  it  would  be,  in  truth,  the  point  d'appui  of  literary  education 
])roperly  so  called,  should  bu  laken  very  slowly,  very  patieTitly,  and  with  pauses  and  revisions.  It  ought, 
also,  to  be  very  simple,  or,  at  least,  very  carefully  graduated,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  and 
always  proportioned  to  the  time  at  his  disposal.  Erudition,  which,  in  itself,  is  an  excellent  thing,  may 
become  a  peril  in  secondary  teaching  if  it  endangers  its  simplicity.  It  is  truly  useful  only  in  the  precise 
measure  in  which  it  allows  the  master  to  substitute  truth  for  error,  to  render  more  clear  an  obscure  fact, 
or  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the  child.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the  desire  to  thrust  him  too 
soon  into  problems  beyond  his  age.  Whilst  it  was  believed  that  he  had  learnt  the  [history  and  origin  of 
such  grammatical  form.'*,  he  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  failed  to  remember  this  very  form  itself,  and 
would  no  longer  have  the  time  to  acquire  that  familiarity  with  the  language  so  necessary  in  the  reading  of 
the  texts. 

"  Finally,  the  study  of  grammar  should  not  cease  too  early.  At  present,  especially  as  it  commences 
later  than  formerly,  it  is  of  supreme  moment  that  it  be  continued  as  long  as  possible,  but  transforming  it 
according  to  each  successive  step  in  the  mental  development.  It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  these 
principles  that  the  Higher  Council  modified  or  completed,  with  reference  to  some  points,  the  plan  of 
Htudies  of  1885. 

"  III  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  grammatical  theory  among  the  various  classes,  the  sixth  class 
was  exempted  from  all  stud^y  connected  with  Latin  syntax.  The  study  of  regular  forms,  with  all  that  the 
study  of  the  forms  necessarily  implies  of  latent  syntax,  as  ic  were  (only  by  application  to  short  phrases), 
is  amply  sulficient  for  the  first  year  Latin.  The  study  of  syntax  is  then  taken  up  in  the  fifth  class  ;  and 
ihis  class,  in  its  turn,  is  relieved,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fourth,  of  all  theoretical  and  connected  study  on 

the 
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the  derivation  and  the  composition  of  word.s.  The  fourtli  is  essentially  a  recapitulation  class,  particularly 
in  regard  to  form.  In  the  third  class,  the  now  piogramnie  maintains  the  recapitulation  of  the  Latin 
grammar,  hut  applied  chiefly  to  the  syntax  (which  already  manifests  a  lively  literary  interest),  and 
practised  in  a  slightly  different  way  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  preceding  classes,  lielatively  to  the 
Greek  grammar,  onlj*  very  slight  moditieations  were  made  in  the  present  programmes,  which  are  explained 
of  themselves.  For  example  :  the  introduction  in  the  fitth  class  of  the  study  of  adverbs  and  prepositions, 
which  is  not  an  extra  burden,  and  which  forms  a  very  natural  connection  with  the  study  of  the  adjectives 
and  the  cases. 

"  In  correlation  with  the  various  changes  desliocd  to  more  efficiently  graduate  the  study  of  the 
grammatical  theory,  certain  points  of  method  should  be  clearly  established.  In  the  grammar  classes  the 
pupil  must  learn  by  heart,  not  only  the  paradigms  of  forms,  but  also  the  example-types  of  the  syntax, 
with  the  rule  connected  with  each  of  them,  the  professor  having  always  the  power,  be  it  understood,  to 
multiply  parallel  applications  and  interrogations. 

"  In  the  third  class,  on  the  contrary,  the  recapitulation  of  the  grammar,  under  the  form  of  textual 
recitation,  would  be  tedious ;  but  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  to  give  to  the  pupils  in  advance  a  portion 
of  a  chapter  to  study,  and  to  question  them  in  class  in  regard  to  it.  Before  all,  the  professors  should  be 
penetrated  with  that  necessity,  referred  to  above,  of  graduating  and  simplifying,  so  that  the  proposed 
modifications  may  be  cxterded  and  applied  in  their  true  spirit." 

5.  Tlie  Place  of  Grammar  in  Learning  a  Language. — It  is  obvious  that  considerable  stress  is  laid 
upon  grammar  in  the  French  secondary  teaching.  'J  his  question  has,  however,  been  discussed  in  Chapter 
XXII  of  the  Interim  Heport.  The  trend  of  modern  opinion  is  that  the  grammar  should  be  based  upon 
the  language  already  .acquired,  so  that  actual  command  ot"  the  languace  should  precede  the  knowledge  of 
of  its  grammatical  forms,  not  vice  versa.     (See,  in  particular.  Chap.  XXII,  sect.  21,  pp.  210,  211.) 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  principle  is  accepted  by  the  French  l^ublic  Instruction  Department 
that  the  study  of  the  language  must  precede  the  s-tudy  ol:  its  literature,  and  it  is  remarked  "  that  to 
attempt  to  read  Shakespeare  and  G-oethe  too  early  is  to  run  the  risk  of  never  understanding  them." 

More  and  more  is  it  recognised  that  the  phrase,  not  the  word,  is  the  unit  of  speech. 

"Another  inconvenience  which  still  remains,"  says  the  Minister  in  his  circular,  "is  the  false 
assimilation  of  the  living  languages  to  the  dead  languages.  It  is  almost  admitted  to-day  that  Latin, 
especially,  is  learnt  in  order  that  a  mor-e  miturol  ai,'i]uvintance  with  French  m:iy  be  gained;  that 
however,  is  still  a  somewhat  restricted  and  strongly  debatable  point  of  view." 

As  regards  the  general  method,  the  following  supports  the  ar.iument  of  the  Interim  Eeport : — "  If, 
knowing  French,  we  wish  to  learn  German,  forget  for  the  moment  the  French  ;  if  knowing  both  French 
and  German,  we  would  further  know  English,  then  forget  momentarily  that  we  know  either  French  or 
German.  A  lanijuage  is  learned  htf  itself  and  for  iUelf.  It  is  in  the  language,  considered  by  itself,  that 
we  must  look  for  its  organisation."  {Tine  langue  s'apprend  par  elle-meine  et  pour  clle-mene,  et  c'est  dans 
la  langue,  prise  en  elle-meme,  qu'il  faut  chercher  les  regies  de  la  methode.") 

The  importance  of  avoiding  the  dwelling  too  long  upon  difficulties,  and  of  the  function  of  the 
history  of  literature,  is  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  the  circular. 

G.  Education  of  the  Imagination. — Considerable  attention  was  paid  in  the  Ministerial  circular  to 
various  psedagogical  questions, — for  example  to  the  "demonstrative  method,"  the  "  pictorial  method"  {la 
methode  pittoresqun),  and  soon.  In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  geography  certain  remarks  were 
made  touching  the  education  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
special  reference. 

"Concerning  the  imagination,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  indicate  by  how  many  different  ways  it 
may  be  awakened  and  enriched  by  the  Professor  of  Geography,  if,  by  the  employment  of  proces-ses  left 
to  his  own  discretion,  he  takes  care  to  exhibit  suitable  objects,  and  to  employ  scenes  to  give  significance 
to  mere  names.  At  first  they  will  be  simple  pictures,  easily  evoked  by  means  of  familiar  comparisons, 
and  features  which  can  be  easily  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  child:  the  monotonous  aspect  of  a  vast 
plain,  the  strangulation  of  a  neck  of  land,  the  gaseous  distensions  {boursouflures)  of  volcanic  ground, 
the  position  of  a  great  town  at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  a  natural  curiosity,  a  celebrated  monument. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  necessity  that,  behind  each  line  of  the  book,  and  each  mentioning  of  the  map,  the  pupil, 
distinctly  perceives  a  realiti/.  This  first  result  obtained,  the  master  can  then  draw  larger  pictures,  lifelike 
in  character, — forasmuch  as  man  has  a  plai-e  therein.  In  naming  a  port  or  an  industrial  region, 
he  would  describe  the  various  forms  of  human  activity.  The  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  Central  Africa 
would  supply  him  with  the  opportunity  of  contrasting  barbaric  with  civilised  life.  Such  depictings  of 
reality  not  only  lend  charm  to  geographical  teaching,  they  constitute  its  essence  ;  they  are  its  raison  d'etre. 
The  same  thing  perhaps  might  be  said  of  historj^  but  the  boundary  of  the  two  teachings  is  very  difficult 
to  mark.  If  the  geographical  and  historical  imagination  are  not  exercised  in  the  same  way,  at  lea'Jt  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rest  are  identical.  The  pha;nomena  that  history  declares  and  endeavours  to 
explain  through  the  different  ages  are  those  that  geography  observes  under  the  various  latitudes.  In  all 
parts  of  the  world,  at  the  present  time,  the  stone  age,  the  patriarchal  life,  and  the  feudal  regime  are  met 
with.  The  knowledge  of  human  societies  and  the  laws  of  progress  is  the  common  object  of  these  two 
sciences ;  and  one  might  almost  say  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  geography  is  but  history  developed  over  the 
terrestrial  surface." 

7.  Education  of  the  reasoning  faculty. — The  exercise  of  the  reasoning  power,  is  complementary 
and  corrective  to  the  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Tfce  following  remarks  shew  the  recognition  of  this. 
They  are  also  made  apropos  of  geography. 

"Education  of  the  Reason. — Next  in  importance  to  the  imagination  is  the  reasoning  faculty.  With  the 
picturesque  alone,  geography  would  run  the  risk  of  being  only  an  intellectual  recreation,  a  mere  luxury 
in  education.  Only  by  the  employment  of  the  demonstrative  method  does  it  become  a  real  subject  of 
instruction.  In  grouping  elements  of  knowledge  of  the  same  order,  in  linking  cause  and  effect,  in 
endeavouring  to  elevate  facts  into  the  laws,  of  which  they  are  but  the  expression,  it  fulfils  one  of  its 
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essential  functions,  viz.,  that  of  training  the  mind  to  form  general  ideas.  Physical  geography  will  do  this 
by  forcibly  pointing  out  the  relations  existing  between  the  various  phsenomena;  economic  geography,  by 
tracing  to  their  natural  causes  the  agricultural  wealth  or  the  industrial  production  of  a  region  ;  political 
geography,  by  explaining,  from  the  accidents  of  the  soil  and  the  natural  resources  of  a  country,  the  r61e 
and  the  real  position  of  a  people. 

"  Without  doubt,  however,  it  is  necessary  in  such  matters  to  guard  against  mere  ambitious  theories. 
A  system  of  the  physical,  economic,  and  political  world,  that  would  urge  its  conjectures  as  scientific 
truths,  and  claim  to  give  a  reason  for  everything,  would  have  the  effect  rather  of  warping  the  intelligence 
than  of  forming  it.  But  the  danger  of  the  system  is  scarcely  to  be  feared  with  children  ;  for,  at  this  age, 
much  more  is  risked  by  not  reasoning  than  by  reasoning  falsely.  Moreover,  geographical  teaching  is, 
perhaps,  less  exposed  than  other  kinds  of  teaching  to  vain  speculations.  The  present  tangible  reality, 
from  which  it  borrows  all  its  elements,  preserves  it  from  exaggerations.  Its  logic,  necessarily  established 
on  exact  principles  and  all  its  conclusions  being  easily  verifiable,  is  placed  under  the  perpetual  control  of 
common  sense. 

"  This  logic,  moreover,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  education  of  the  child,  because  from  the 
very  beginning  his  faculties  are  exercises  by  objects  well  known  to  him  and  on  ideas  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  The  explanations  given  by  the  master  at  first  will  betaken  from  the  village  brook,  from  the 
neighbouring  mountain,  or  from  the  works  by  which  the  country  is  maintained.  To  form  the  first 
general  ideas  with  the  first  things  seen,  is  to  singularly  facilitate  the  passage  from  the  concrete  to  the 
abstract.  It  has  also  often  been  noticed  that  geographical  teaching  is,  for  scholars  of  an  early  age,  not 
only  one  of  the  most  accessible,  but  one  of  the  most  suggestive.  Then  if  history  should  still  be  content 
to  present  to  them  a  simple  successson  of  scenes,  geography,  at  least,  can  already  reply  to  some  of  their 
everlasting  '  why's.' " 

The  pajdagogical  principles  which  lie  behind  these  remarks,  are  in  accord  with  all  modern 
conceptions  of  teaching. 

8.  The  teaching  of  Physical  Science. — The  attitude  to  the  question  of  teaching  physical  science  is 
important.    The  circular  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  In  the  teaching  of  physical  science,  the  most  ordinary  fault  which  the  directions  of  1854  already 
pointed  out  with  as  much  force  as  authority,  is  that,  in  so  far  as  the  character  of  the  lesson  is  that  of  a 
dogmatic  statement,  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  any  science  that  is  experimental.  Experiments,  the  principle 
and  nerve  of  science,  should  be  introduced  in  the  course  not  merely  by  way  of  illustration  or  for  mere 
mental  recreation.  In  physics,  a  proper  statement  of  acquired  truth,  is,  >Yitliout  doubt,  a  most  useful 
thing.  '  But  it  would  be  still  more  useful  if,  from  the  beginning,  the  pupils  were  initiated  into  this  method, 
the  most  fruitful  and  the  most  general  of  all,  in  which  well  analysed  f-icts  furnish  the  reason  with  its  point 
of  departure,  its  rectification,  or  its  evidence.  The  professor  then  'should  be  required  to  aim  at  the 
culture  of  the  mind  in  his  teaching — in  other  words,  to  make  his  teaching  educative.  The  analytical 
method  is  here  the  only  one  applicable.  Upon  facts  well  established,  simple  experiments,  repeated 
before  the  pupils  in  the  course  of  the  lesson,  leading  to  the  study  of  more  complex  phajnomena,  lie  will 
finally  reach  the  enunciation  of  the  law  which  governs  them.  The  pupils  will  be  led,  by  questions  that 
easily  lend  themselves  thereto,  to  follow  briefly  the  projress  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  successive 
attempts  through  which  it  has  passed  in  order  to  arrive  at  tlie  discovery  of  scientific  truth.  This  is  the 
piost  striking  demonstration  that  can  be  given  of  the  influence  which  the  judicious  employment  of  the 
experimental  method  has  exercised  in  regard  to  the  development  and  the  progress  of  physical  science." 

In  the  Ministerial  circular  there  is  a  quotation  from  an  instruction  as  far  back  as  185i,  concerning 
the  scheme  of  study  in  the  lyceums,  shewing  how  early  the  essentials  of  good  method  were  practically 
recognised.     The  circular  proceeds  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  the  instruction  of  1854,  on  the  plan  of  studies  of  the  lyceums,  a  Master  of  Science  who  was  also 
a  teacher,  J.  B.  Dumas,  gave,  from  a  very  lofty  point  of  view,  analogous  counsels  to  the  professors  of  the 
physical  sciences.     It  will  not  be  without  interest  or  utility  to  reproduce  them  here  in  part : 

"  The  professors  of  some  lyceums  still  adhere  a  little  too  much  to  dictating  their  lessons  and  exacting  from  the  pupils 
long  redactions,  a  proceeding  calculated  specially  to  exercise  the  memory,  but  one  which  is  not  sufficient  to  shew  how  a 
fact  is  observed,  and  how  from  a  well-observed  fact  to  deduce  for  oneself  precise  conclusions. 

"Therefore,  although  in  the  courses  of  our  lyceums  the  experiments  are  generally  prepared  with  care  and  are,  as  a 
rule,  successful,  they  do  rot  always  make  that  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  that  one  would  expect.  Most 
frequently,  the  professor  employs  them  in  order  to  demonstrate  what  he  has  just  attirmed.  As  he  is  well  aware  that  ho 
is  taken  at  his  wor.i,  and  that,  on  their  side,  the  pupils,  couviuced  beforehand,  thiuk  that  they  have  not  the  least 
further  mootal  eHort  to  put  forth,  the  experiments  are  relegated  to  a  secondary  position.  XIoreov«'r,  the  professor, 
unintentionally  passes  too  rapidly  over  the  experiments,  in  order  that  there  may  be  ample  time  for  the  dictation  of  his 
lesson. 

"  Thus  thtre  is  nothing  more  easy,  with  the  facility  and  reliability  of  memory  characttristic  of  our  young  pupils, 
than  to  make  them  learn  by  heart  a  course,  say,  of  chemistry.  They  can  retain  everything,  general  principles,  formulas, 
figures,  developments,  and  yet  be  misled  as  to  their  actual  knowledge.  Scarcely  out  of  the  lyceum,  they  will  discover  that 
they  have  been  completely  deceived,  for  that  which  cost  so  slight  an  effort  to  grasp  will  not  be  loug  retained." 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  professor  really  makes  them  understand  the  science,  his  pupils  will  he  less 
hrilliant  perhaps,  hut  more  solid  and  more  lasting  ideas  will  have  been  confirmed. 

"That  this  aim  may  be  attained,  he  should  accustom  his  pupils,  by  frequent  examples,  to  themselves  find  reasons, 
to  draw  inferences,  to  precisely  state  conclusions,  to  dovelope  applications.  Addressing  himself  at  first  to  the  under- 
standing, he  should  dcjjart  from  the  fundamental  experiment  whenever  the  snbjeot  permits  of  it,  while  determining  the 
conditions,  while  placing  in  relief  all  the  circumstances,  ho  should  oblige  the  pupils  to  give  accounts  by  themselves,  then 
should  build  the  whole  edifice  of  his  discussion  on  this  solid  base.  When  such  experiments  are  in  question  as  those  which 
have  given  birth  to  a  great  theory,  as,  for  example,  the  analysis  it  the  air  by  Lavoisier,  those  which  have  assisted  in  the 
discovery  of  a  ^reat  application,  as,  for  instance,  the  decolourising  action  of  charcoal  ;  those  which  adhere  to 
phenomena  of  universal  iuterest,  as  the  combustion  of  carbon  or  of  hydrogcn^then  instead  of  gliding  over  the  details — the 
professor  should,  on  the  contrary,  follow  the  whole  course  of  the  experiments,  describing  tJieui  as  they  are  execute<l, 
attracting  the  attention  of  his  audience,  so  that  they  shall  foresee  the  various  pha.scs,  and  even  announce  them  ;  explaining 
the  accidents  ;  in  a  word,  doing  everything  necessary  to  concentrate  the  whole  power  of  the  pupils'  attention  on  the 
exporiments. 

If  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  professor  should  permit  of  it,  the  general  employment  of  this  process  would  be 
recommended  to  him  ;  for,  when  he  in  the  first  place  affirms,  and  when  ho  after  proves,  he  nmst  possess  the  great  art  of 
stimulating  interest  ;  a  problem  being,  on  the  other  hand,  given  by  nature,  if  professor  and  pupils  strive  in  concert  to  solve 
the  audience  is  spontaneously  aroused.  "  To 
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"  To  present  chemistry  as  a  purely  mental  conception,  and  the  facts  as  complemental  information,  which  strictly 
might  be  allowed  to  pass,  is  not  teaching  chemistry,  but  a  false  science,  which  could  only  develope  presumptuous  young 
people 

"  In  the  pliysics  course,  the  explanation  of  the  phienomena  and  the  theories  would  be  very  profitably  preceded  by 
an  aperfu  of  the  progress  of  science.  The  young  men  will  see  in  these  indications  by  what  kind  of  reasoning  the  greater 
part  of  these  discoveries  liave  been  made  or  extended." 

9.  Instruction  ii   Drawing. — The  teaching  of  drawing  in  primary  schools  was  discussed  at  some  , 
length  ill  chapters  XX  and  XXI  of  the  Interim  Eeport,  see  pp.  1SI-19G.     Considerable  importance  is 
attached  to  the  subject  as  one  of  moment  in  secondary  education.     The  Circular  refers  to  it  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"A  knowledge  of  drawing  has  always  been  considered  as  indispensable  in  the  practice  of  certain 
professions.  In  most  of  the  old  corporations,  it  constituted  an  essential  element  of  apprenticeship  ;  for 
the  artist,  it  remains  an  occupation  for  the  whole  of  his  life.  It  has  always  been  taught  to  those  engaged 
in  such  work  where  a  knowledge  of  it  ivould  be  essential.  But  before  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  not 
admitted  into  the  material  of  general  instruction.  It  was  only  during  the  Itovolution  that  it  found  a 
place  in  the  programmes  of  public  instruction.  It  is  said  that  Aristotle's  idea,  who  considered  it  the 
complement  of  a  liberal  education,  held  sway,  at  that  period.  But  something  more  was  demanded  of  it ; 
it  was  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  an  obligatory  subject  of  study,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  applications^ 
of  which  it  permits,  either  as  an  element  of  appreciation  and  criticism,  or  as  an  e.'tercise  for  the  eye  and 
hand.  It  was  then  decided  to  introduce  it  into  schools  of  every  grade.  The  promoters  of  this  measure 
had  specially  in  view  the  service  it  could  render  in  a  great  number  of  careers.  No  doubt,  too,  they 
remembered  that  it  is  one  of  the  means  best  qualified  to  initiate  the  youth  into  the  arts  and  to  form  the 
taste.  It  should  be  viewed,  however,  rather  from  its  most  general  aspect,  that  it,  as  being  a  medium  of  a 
universal  and  the  most  widely  communicative  language." 

"  But  very  soon  the  opinion  formed  concerning  its  role  in  general  education  was  modified.  It  was  more  agreeable 
to  consider  it  rather  in  its  relation  to  painting  and  the  fine  arts  ;  it  was  classed  among  the  accomplishments.  This  had 
the  effect  of  singularly  reducing  the  conception  that  had  been  formed  of  its  universality.  It  became  then,  as  it  were,  an 
aristocratic  subject  of  instruction,  intended  for  those  only  who  had  a  taste  for  it,  and  which  proceeding  without  Tnethod 
was,  consequently,  an  aimless  recreation.  The  University,  at  its  foundation,  was  not  unacquainted  with  this  derogation  of 
the  idea  which  had  guided  the  first  organisers  of  public  instruction.  We  are  amazed  that,  at  the  present  day,  drawing 
should  be  ranked  among  the  accomplishments.  Nothing,  however,  was  more  natural  from  the  moment  it  was  uniquely 
associated  with  the  fine  arts.  At  the  beginning  of  our  century  philosophy  was  still  unspiritual  ;  it  did  not  allow  in  the 
arts  the  conception  of  a  higher  ideal.  Diderot  saw  in  the  beautiful  merely  a  series  of  very  various  relations.  Only  that 
which  was  pleasing  to  the  senses,  as  opposed  to  the  true  and  grand,  was  acknowledged  ;  and  this  being  the  direction  in 
which  the  arts  would  necessarily  tend,  drawing,  with  which  it  is  connected,  should  also  be  considered  as  responding  to  this 
conception.     This  was  a  tradition  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  ascendancy. 

"  Logically,  the  official  philosophy  having  changed,  this  erroneous  conception  should  also  have 
vanished  si.xty  years  ago  at  least.  To-day,  in  making  drawing  ohligalory,  it  has  been  sufficiently  shewn 
that  it  is  regarded  as  conslituting  an  essential  part  of  education.  It  was  recognised  that  it  does  not  only 
raise  sentiment,  but  that  it  proceeds  on  a  rational  method,  and  that  its  numerous  applications  being 
given,  the  State's  duty  is  now  to  give  to  all  citizens  a  proper  conception  of  it.  To-day,  the  primary 
character  of  drawing  is  well  defined  ;  but  that  having  been  acquired,  should  it  not  be  a  means  in  the 
higher  classes  of  initiating  the  pupils  into  the  arts,  as  they  are  initiated  into  letters  by  the  humanities,  to 
the  sciences  by  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  physics,  and  chemistry  ?  It  is  not  yet  contemplated  to 
demand  that  a  drawing  test  be  added  to  the  baccalaureat.  In  the  meantime  a  certain  discredit  cleaves  to 
it,  because  it  has  neither  clearly  defined  object  nor  sanction. 

"  If  sentiment  only  be  raised,  if  the  ability  to  draw  be  acquired  only  by  exercises  avoiding  every  justification,  then 
drawing  does  not  merit  a  place  in  the  scheme  of  public  instruction.  Variable  systems  would  be  employed  in  the  teaching, 
and,  properly  speaking,  there  would  be  neither  method  nor  unity.  The  professor  would  be  without  positive  authority, 
and  tlie  results  obtained  would  be  without  surety.  They  could  only  be  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  sentiment ;  their 
accuracy,  as  their  errors,  could  not  be  ascertained.  But  in  reality  this  is  not  so.  It  is  easily  seen  that,  in  the  operations 
of  drawing,  nothing  escapes  a  suie  method  and  a  rigorous  control. 

"  M.  Duruy,  while  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  had  intended  to  restore  to  the  teaching  of  drawing  its  true; 
character  ;  but,  failing  to  realise  this  reform  through  limit  of  time,  he  at  least  disclosed  its  great  importance  by  giving  it  a 
place  in  the  general  conference  of  the  lyceums  of  Paris. 

"  In  1879,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  the  task  was  successively  resumed  by  M.  Bardoux  and  M.  Jules  Ferry.  Under 
the  administration  of  the  latter,  tho  Higher  Council  of  Public  Instruction  adopted  a  method  and  formulated  programmes, 
so  that  drawing  could  be  regularly  taught,  from  tlie  straight  line  to  tho  landscape  and  human  figure,  beginning  with  the 
primary  classes,  and  ending  with  the  close  of  the  secondary  studies.  This  whole  arrangement  has  been  applied  in  all 
university  establishments,  and  the  administration  possesses  the  exact  statistics  of  this  teaching.  It  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  its  method  and  success  in  each  lyceum  and  college.  This  information  is  supplied  by  the  special  inspectors 
(inspectors  of  the  teaching  of  drawing),  who  make  a  yearly  visit  to  each  of  these  establishments  without  exception.  The 
accuracy  of  these  reports  could  easily  be  verified  at  the  Universal  Exhibition.  A  special  jury,  composed  of  artists, 
manufacturers,  and  professors  of  drawing,  judged  the  value  of  the  efi'orts  made  during  the  last  ten  years,  in  order  to  put; 
our  country  on  the  same  level  as  that  attained  by  other  nations  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  This  judgment  was 
favourable. 

"  It  is  important  to  reveal  here  the  theory  of  drawing  such  as  that  adopted  by  the  Higher  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  views  according  to  which  its  teaching  is  ruled,  and  the  practical  means  in  use  in  order  to  ensure  success." 

10.  Methodology  of  Drawing. — In  section  20  of  Chapter  XXI  of  the  Interim  Eeport,  the 
desirability  of  framing  regulations  in  the  light  of  the  deliberations  of  the  second  International  Congress 
is  urged,  and  certain  general  recommendations  are  made.  Although  the  question  is  there  discussed  at 
some  length,  the  following  translation  of  the  circular  of  July,  1890,  is  an  addition  of  value,  especially  as 
shewing  the  attitude  to  this  branch  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  may  be  pointed  out  here 
that  if  explicit  instructions  of  this  kind  are  deemed  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  highly-educated 
secondary  teachers  of  France,  they  may  not  be  wholly  unnecessary  elsewhere.  Tl  hey  are  translated,  to 
shew  the  explicit  character  of  the  circular. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  also,  that  there  are  popular  misconceptions  as  to  the  difficulties  of  repre- 
senting in  just  perspective  the  objects  of  nature.  In  regard  to  light  and  shade,  the  physiological  law  of 
contrast,  of  course,  modifies  the  abstract  law  of  relative  intensity  of  light  and  shade,  while  distance 
diminishes  both  contrast  and  colour  intensity.  On  the  other  baud,  distance  reveals  the  general  tone  more 
and  more  completely  as  it  increases. 

Form, 
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Porm,  as  represented  on  a  plane,  is  purely  mathematical — a  fact  to  whicli  the  circular  hereunder 
draws  prominent  attention. 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  : — 

"  Drawing,  if  one  would  possess  a  true  conception  of  it,  should  be  considered  in  itself ;  one  must 
confine  himself  to  its  general  principles.  Nothing  would  be  more  calculated  to  vitiate  the  essential  idea 
than,  while  studying  it,  to  allow  oneself  to  become  absorbed  in  some  of  its  applications.  Thus,  to  whatever 
account  the  pupil  may  be  called  to  turn  it  later,  it  must,  first  of  all,  in  respect  of  teaching,  be  regarded 
in  its  essence  and  in  its  processes  ;  it  must  be  repealed  at  once,  both  in  its  modes  and  in  its  unity. 
These  principles  are  of  a  very  general  and  strictly  elementary  character;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  of 
universal  utility,  and  that  is  why  drawing  is  prescribed  in  the  programmes  of  all  schools.  Obviously, 
there  is  no  need  to  enumerate  the  arts,  the  tnides,  and  all  the  professions  for  which  it  is  an  indispensable 
instrument.     The  least  reflection  will  sufBcc  for  the  comprehension  of  the  extent  of  its  applications. 

"Taken  in  itself,  drawing  is  a  representation,  and  essentially  a  representation  by  line,  by  contour. 
To  represent  things  by  a  line  which  marks  their  limit,  is  the  instinctive  prjceeding  of  primitive  man  and 
of  the  child;  it  is  the  manifestation  of  our  graphicil  faculty.  At  the  same  tim^  it  may  be  said  that  this 
proceeding  is  perfectly  rational ;  science  knows  no  other  way  of  expressing  the  place  that  the  forms 
occupy  in  space  and  the  characteristic  points  in  which  they  end. 

"  If  the  practice  of  drawing  be  now  considered  it  will  be  recognised  that  ohjects  can  be  represented 
onli)  in  two  loays  :  either  as  thei/  rially  are,  or  as  ice  see  them.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  representation 
which  thpse  t»vo  modes  do  not  cover.  In  order  to  represent  objects  as  they  really  are,  they  should  be 
shewn  in  their  true  dimensions,  either  increased  or  diminished,  provided  that,  in  this  transcription,  all 
their  parts  retain  their  proportional  relations  to  one  another.  It  is  known  that  these  relations  or  r«/>/)or<« 
are  of  three  kinds:  relations  of  length,  of  breadth,  and  depth,  which  constitute  the  possible  dimensions 
of  objects. 

"  In  this  sense,  the  model  to  be  reproduced  may  be  to  two  or  three  dimensions,  provided  that  it 
consist  of  a  piano  figure  or  a  solid.  The  work  of  the  designer  consists  in  making  this  model  while 
keeping  strict  account  of  its  dimensions. 

"In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  system  of  measures  which  establishes, 
by  means  of  numbers,  the  relations  of  the  parts  with  the  whole,  and  of  the  whole  with  the  parts.  These 
measures  determine  the  essential  points  through  which  the  external  or  internal  contours  of  the  object 
pass;  they  include  and  exactly  represent  the  model.  The  drawing  obtained  in  that  way  is  the  plan  of 
the  object  represented,  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  virtually  contains  it. 

"It  may  easily  be  understood  what  adrantage  can  be  derived  from  a  like  design.  Placed  in  the 
hands  of  workmen  with  the  ability  to  read  it,  it  gives  them  the  means  of  reproducing  accurately  the 
original.  Thanks  to  it,  they  make  it  with  such  precision,  that  if  several  of  them  were  to  execute  the  same 
reproduction,  the  copies  obtained  may  bo  confounded  with  one  another. 

"In  that  way,  this  kind  of  drawing  renders  the  greatest  service  to  all  the  professions  whose  object 
is  to  construct,  to  create  forms,  or  simply  to  multiply  images.  It  is  a  means  of  communication  of  a 
value  so  great  that  nothing  could  replace  it.  No  description  would  present  an  equivalent.  Affording  at 
the  same  time  both  the  forms  and  their  measures,  the  dimensions  and  their  justifications,  it  is  an 
instrument  of  work  for  the  architect,  the  engineer,  and  for  every  artist  and  artisan,  both  indispensable  and 
without  an  equal. 

" This  kind  of  drawing  bears  the  name  o{  geometral^  dvuv/ing.  It  is  purely  mathematical  in  its 
essence  and  in  its  processes;  its  certainty  is  absolute.  But  strictly,  it  is  an  abstraction.  It  represents 
objects  in  their  entirety  ;  nevertheless,  such  is  the  conformation  of  our  eyes,  that  wo  only  see  things,  as 
so  represented,  exceptionally.  Optically,  we  never  perceive  them  unless  by  a  point  which  corresponds, 
in  the  eye,  to  that  in  which  the  vision  is  the  most  sensitive.  However  rapid  the  glance  may  be,  we 
embrace  with  difficulty  the  totality  of  what  is  placed  before  us.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  we  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  see  objects  in  their  true  symmetry,  which  aiises  from  their  position  in  relation  to  the  direction  of 
our  eyes  and  to  their  greater  or  less  distance.  Under  these  conditions,  things  must  be  represented  as  they 
appear  to  us,  and  that  is  then  what  is  essentially  intended  in  a  painting.  The  space  is  there  occupied  by 
bodies  of  various  forms,  placed  at  different  distances,  and  presenting  various  aspects ;  it  is  clearly  thus 
that  we  must  perceive  the  domain  of  the  picturesque.  If  then  we  can  geometrally  render  objects  as 
they  really  are,  can  wo  not,  with  equal  certainty,  represent  them  such  as  wo  see  them?  Without  doubt ! 
A  science  exists  which  is  the  key  to  it,  \'\z,t\\&  science  of  perspective.  It  restores  objects  as  perceived 
from  a  single  point  of  view  and  reconstitutes  the  conditions  of  vision  in  the  picture. 

"  The  difficulty  we  encounter  in  seeing  and  drawing  in  perspective  is  very  singular ;  in  principle  we 
seem  to  be  repugnant  to  it.  Nevertheless,  drawing  in  perspective  is  draicinq  objects  as  ice  really  see  them. 
But,  by  instinct,  we  are  disposed  to  represent  objects,  not  as  we  perceive  them,  but  as  we  know  them  to 
be.  Graphic  representation  is  a  matter  which  seems  to  depend  rather  on  knowledge  rather  than  on  direct 
observation.  Nevertheless,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  perspective  is  imposed  on  us  in  the  same  way  as 
respect  for  truth  ;  it  is  at  once  a  necessity  and  a  duty.  The  application  of  its  rules  gives  to  work  an 
indisputable  authority.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  the  solutions  obtained  are  characterised  by 
truths  at  once  physiological  and  mathematical  ? 

"Thus  understood,  drawing  becomes  a  science  of  observation  and  an  exercise  in  which  the  eye 
and  the  hand  are  concerned  as  a  sequel  to  mental  study.  It  is  the  observation  being  trained  under 
scientific  conditions  by  means  of  absolutely  rigorous  operations,  having  the  power  to  serve  as  well  for 
initial  means  as  for  control. 

"  Conbcquently,  it  may  be  said,  that  according  to  whatever  way  it  may  be  viewed,  whether  it  be  as 
a  representation  of  objects  such  as  they  are,  or  as  a  ]iicturc.of  what  is  presented  to  our  eyes,  an  absolute 
precision  is  always  manifested  in  its  results;  it  is  an  instrument  of  exact  nature.  Thus  whether 
geometral  or  perspective  drawing  be  the  point  in  question,  it  gives  a  true  representation  of  things. 
Certainly,  one  may  take  pleasure  in  its  exercise;  but  remembering  the  means  at  its  disposal  and  its  range, 
the  idea  that  it  should  be  regarded  vierely  as  an  accomplishment  is  by  no  means  adequate. 

"  Now,  if  the  operations  of  drawing  bo  reflected  upon,  it  will  bo  recognised  that  in  order  to  repro- 
duce things  exactly  as  we  see  them,  we  must  know  them  as  they  are.  In  practice,  inaccessible  objects 
have  most  frequently  to  be  represented,  and  to  the  correct  performance  of  this,  the  said  perspective  of 

observation 

In  the  Interim  Report  the  difference  between  geometral  and  geometrical  drawing  is  noticed.      Chap.  XXI,  sec.  2,  p.  185, 
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observation  lends  its  aid.  But  ia  the  exorcises  o£  purely  geometrical  pei'spectlve,  one  proceeds  from  a 
geometral  sketch.  Hence,  one  passes  from  one  mode  of  drawinf:;  to  the  other.  And  this  is  absolute  ;  for 
if  it  be  possible  to  put  under  the  conditions  of  perspective  an  object  determined  geometrally.  it  is  also 
possible  to  operate  inversely  and  reconstitute  a  geometral  drawing  from  its  perspective.  This  double 
faculty  of  transposing  pictures  constitutes,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  unity  of  drawing. 

"  What  has  just  been  said  eoucerniog  outline  applies  equally  to  the  effect.  Thus,  when  shadows  are 
in  question,  whether  the  shadows  of  the  body  itself  or  the  shadows  which  it  casts  are  to  be  determined,  the 
proceeding  will  still  be  mathematical.  And  by  this  means  again  the  lines,  as  well  as  the  relative  intensity 
of  light  and  shade,  the  model,  in  a  word,  come  to  be  truths  of  a,  scientific  order,  and  are  thereby  placei 
above  discussion. 

"  To  sum  up  fJierrfore,  there  is  nothing  embraced  in  drauinr/  which  cannot  he  established  mathe- 
matically. What  is  true  of  the  outline  and  shades  is  equnlli/  sj  of  the  development  of  the  surfaces.  There 
is  not  a  faithfully  drawn  line  for  which  there  is  no  reason.^ 

The  technical  language  of  the  designer,  of  the  artist,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  geometer. 
Lines,  surfaces,  planes,  equilibrium,  symmetry,  proportion,  are  terms  which  are  employed  in  the  same 
sense  by  both  scholars  and  artists.  There  is  therefore  a  close  bond  of  union  between  art  and  science,  and 
its  Confirmation  may  be  found  in  this  expression  so  exacc  and  so  truly  French  :  the  science  of  drawing. 

"To  drawing  as  a  science— its  positive  side,  the  teaching  should  first  of  all  be  directed.  But  in 
order  that  misconceptions  may  not  arise,  this  does  not  mean  the  arbitrary  employment  of  the  rule  and 
compass  in  diagram  work  ;  quite  the  reverse,  drawing  is  especially,  in  tlie  Ivceum,  a  study  of  the  eye  and 
the  hand.  But  this  exercise  is  methodical,  and  accuracy  should  be  its  chief  aim,  as  has  been  observed  in 
the  elementary  teaching  of  languages.  Drawing  is,  when  thoroughly  grasped,  really  a  language,  and 
it  has  therefore  its  grammar.  Here,  the  particular  taste  of  the  pupil  and  his  vocation  should  not  be 
presumed  any  more  than  in  the  primary  school,  a.nd  in  the  primary  classes  of  the  lycenm  and  college  it 
should  not  be  considered  whether  such  and  such  a  child  will  be  a  poet,  an  orator,  or  an  hiitorian.  But  an 
endeavour  should  be  made  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  ortliographv,  so  to  speak,  of  drawing,  as  an 
indispensable  instrument,  with  this  idea  ever  in  view,  that  whatever  the  career  embraced,  above  all,  the 
correct  methods  of  speaking  and  ivriting  should  be  familiar. 

"It  is  true  that  the  application  of  drawing  to  the  fine-arts  is  one  that  most  engrosses  the 
mind,  and  is  one  also  of  the  most  important.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  form  the  group  of 
the  arts  of  drawing.  Must  then  preference  be  given  to  this  particular  side  of  the  teaching.  In  our 
opinion,  it  is  prpff.rable  to  teach  drawing  as  though  the  career  of  artist  or  engineer  were  non-existent.  The 
vocations  are  decided  by  themselves.  But  the  idea  is  not  meant  to  be  conveyed  thereby,  that  the  occasion 
which  the  study  of  diawing  presents  for  tlie  cultivation,  iji  a  general  way,  of  the  taste  of  the  pupils  of 
the  different  grades  of  instruction,  and,  therefore,  of  the  public  taste,  should  be  neglected.  It  is  first  of 
all  by  the  wise  selection  of  models  that  this  end  will  be  attained.  These  should  be  taken  from  among 
the  master-pieces  of  art  and  of  those  which  present  the  most  excellent  types.  When  then  it  becomes  a 
question  of  ornaments,  elements  of  architecture,  figures,  the  various  ])arts  of  machinery,  models  of 
construction,  or,  with  greater  reason,  great  ensembles,  the  finest  and  most  finished  among  the  existing 
examples  should  be  presented  to  the  pupils.  The  masters  should  endeavour  to  indicate  their  merit.  At 
the  same  time  the  professors  of  the  humanities  and  history  could  find  in  the  figured  monuments  valuable 
auxiliaries  for  their  lessons,  and  the  professors  of  philosophy  could  refer  to  ihe  collection  of  models  by 
way  of  illustration  in  their  lectures  on  festhetics.  With  respect  to  this,  there  is,  it  seems  much  to  bo 
done.  But  psedagogy  requires  to  bo  kept  in  its  domain,  and  the  professor  of  drawing  should  confine 
himself  principally  to  the  teactiing  of  drawing, 

"Drawing  is  obligatory  in  the  primary  and  secondary  establishments  of  the  Universily.  In  both 
it  is  regulated  according  to  the  same  method  :  but  the  programmes  are  more  or  Itss  developed  according  to 
the  grade  of  teaching;  in  their  elementary  part,  however,  they  are  identical.  In  the  primaiy  classes, 
whatever  they  may  be,  the  essential  conception  of  drawing  is  given,  and  it  is  on  this  fundamental  and 
impersonal  conception  that  it  is  important  to  insist.  It  contains  all  the  rest,  and  to  make  it  penetrate  the 
mind  of  the  child  should  be  the  end  earnestly  sought  by  the  teaciier." 

The  above  represents  the  French  view  of  this  important  subject,  and  the  reader  will  doubtless 
recognise  that  the  cue  given  to  the  educational  authorities  is  one  which  is  worthy  of  the  important  depart- 
ment of  education. 

Eecent  revision  of  the  question  has  modified  the  above  in  no  essential  particular. 

11.  The  Use  of  Models. — The  same  careful  attention  is  given  to  the  question  of  the  models  which 
should  be  found  in  an  educational  establishment.     The  following  is  translated  from  the  circular  : — 

"A  collection  of  models  is  formed  which  is  in  some  degree  the  representation  of  the  methods.  Each  of  the 
selections  composing  it,  correspond  to  an  essential  part  of  tlie  programme,  and  their  ensemble  manifests  the  reason.  If 
this  collection  were  augmented,  it  would  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  little  museum,  which  would  be  very  beneficially  located 
in  the  lyceums  and  colleges.  One  would  indeed  be  inclined  to  give  to  the  collection  of  models  the  character  of  a  gallery. 
It  would  be  a  prolific  means  of  compelling  attention,  and  if  some  books  wore  added,  of  making  them  serve  in  various  ways 
as  references,  of  which  we  shall  speak  later.  Their  selection  has  been  subjected  to  a  very  severe  exanjination.  They  liavo 
been  chosen  from  amongst  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  art,  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Eenaissance  ;  they  are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  borrowed  from  classic  antiquity.  It  is  by  the  inspection  of  these 
fine  examples  that  the  taste  of  the  pupils  will  be  awalvcned,  and  that,  by  degrees,  it  will  be  formed.  Tlie  success  of  this 
appeal  to  the  taste  will  depend  on  the  special  professor,  and  also,  in  my  opinion,  on  the  professors  of  hi^tory,  of  literatuie, 
and  philosophy. 

The  models  have  been  catalogued  in  the  same  order  as  that  in  which  they  are  employed  in  the  class.     Were  it  only  ' 
in  the  interests  of  pa;dagogy,  it  were  important  to  dwell  on  their  principal  features  in  order  to  reveal  their  production 
and  character.     It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  their  value,  at  first  fiom  the  point  of  view  of  the  teaching  of  drawing,  and 
then  from  that  of  art  and  history. 

"  Those  whicli  are  called  mural  models  consist  of  large  pictures  or  designs  drawn  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
professor  ;  they  may  belong  to  the  purely  geometrical  order,  or  appear  in  the  category  or  are  ornaments  taken  from 
architecture  or  flowers.  In  this  last  case  the  motifs  will  be  borrowed  only  from  the  ancient  and  modern  arts,  and  they 
must  be  selected  with  care.  But,  in  order  that  the  characteristics  of  primary  models  may  distinguish  them,  it  is  expedient 
that  they  present  in  the  analysis  an  easy  occasion  of  determining,  what  would  be  produced  if  one  of  the  elements  Avhich 

compose 

'A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  often  heard  as  to  the  difficulty  of  perspective  in  pointings. 
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compose  them  could  be  taken  for  a  unity  of  measure.  In  that  way  the  pupil  will  be  initiated  into  seeking  in  his  work 
the  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole;  and  he  will  grasp  from  the  very  beginning  the  correct  methods  of  procedure,  by  the 
methods  of  comparison  or  of  comparative  evaluations. 

"  The  models  which  follow  are  geometrical  figures  in  relief.  They  have  not,  strictly,  any  aesthetic  signification, 
although  occasionally,  when  developed  in  colossal  proportions,  they  produce,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
a  profound  impression.  But  here,  tlie  geometrical  figures  represented  by  actual  solids,  or  by  their  schemes  in  iron-wire, 
have  great  importance  ;  they  serve  to  establish  by  observation  the  principles  of  perspective,  and  to  exercise  the  eye  in 
nice  appreciation,  the  hand  in  rigorous  sketches,  by  which  a  basis  is  established  for  the  teaching  of  drawing  and  its 
practice. 

"  About  the  same  time,  the  pupil  acquires  practice  by  drawing  ornaments  in  relief.  There  are  at  first  dentils  (No. 
2,839  in  the  catalogue),  dentils  belonging  to  the  cornice  of  a  temple  of  Corinthian  order  situated  in  the  Roman  Forum, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  This  temple,  now  in  ruins,  has  but  three  coloumns  surmounted  by  their  entablatures. 
Considered  from  the  first  as  the  remnants  of  the  Grsecostasis,  they  are  known  to  day  by  the  name  of  the  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and  also  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  or  of  the  Dioscuri.  From  the  elegance  of  the 
proportions  and  the  taste  of  the  decorations,  this  temple  can  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  Eoman  art.  It 
is  believed  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  Two  columns  with  their  entablatures  have  been  restored  and  placed  in  the 
glazed  court  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Fragments  recovered  in  the  excavations  of  1872  and  1873  have  given  the  seal 
of  truth  to  this  restoration. 

"The  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  has  been  put  greatly  under  contribution  for  our  models.  The  dentils  of  which  we 
speak  are  reduced  to  one-half  the  original. 

"The  ovolos  belonging  to  the  same  period  (No.  2,739),  are  borrowed  from  the  cornice  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor, 
an  edifice  also  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  remnants  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus,  and  which  equally 
appertain  to  the  finest  period  of  Roman  art.  The  ogees,  which  bear  the  No.  2,740,  come  also  from  this  monument.  The 
Greek  frieze  (No.  2,942)  is  of  unknown  production.  The  rose  work  inscribed  under  Nos.  2,934  and  2,936  decorate  the 
coping  stones  of  the  stairways  of  the  old  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Paris. 

"  The  acanthus  leaves,  No.  1,085,  is  taken  from  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  and  the  acanthus 
leaves  fNo.  2,777),  from  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  temple  of  Mars  tjltor,  as  stated  in  the  catalogue. 

"  The  '  rosace  JItiiron '  (the  rose-work.  No.  1,080),  adorns  the  crown  of  the  cornice  of  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri. 
Model  No.  2,842,  is  the  crown  of  a  Greek  stela  (pillar,  i7T^A.t)  ;  the  model.  No.  405,  is  similar,  the  latter  bears  the 
name  of  Numenius  ;  the  model.  No.  406,  is  of  the  same  nature  and  of  the  same  style  ;  the  name  of  Philocares  is  inscribed 
thereon.  The  originals  of  these  three  fragments  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  In  short,  the  crown  of  stela  No.  751 
is  a  moulding,  the  model  of  which  is  at  Athens.  The  frieze  with  foliage.  No.  2,741,  decorated,  in  all  probability,  the  frieze 
of  a  Roman  edifice  of  Corinthian  order. 

"Nos.  2,786,  2,796,  and  2,770  are  different  fragments  of  the  Doric  order  from  the  theatre  of  Marcelius.  Nos. 
2,772,  2,773,  2,774,  2,775,  and  2,776  are  fragments  of  the  Ionic  order  from  the  same  monument.  This  edifice  is  in  Rome  ; 
it  was  destroyed  by  Augustus.  Its  ruins  have  only  preserved  two  of  the  orders  which  decorated  it ;  they  are  of  a  most 
remarkable  character.  They  reveal  the  transformation  of  the  Greek  orders  by  the  Roman,  in  view  of  special  applications. 
All  these  pieces  are  restored  ;  they  are  a  moiety  of  the  originals.  Jn  (jcneral  all  these  restorations  have  been  made  so  that 
the  models  may  serve  as  loellfor  geometrical  drawiny  as  for  dratoing  by  eye. 

' '  Now,  we  come  to  models  of  another  order  ;  they  are  those  which  have  for  their  object  the  preparation  of  pupils  in 
the  representation  of  the  human  figure.  They  first  of  all  drav.^  the  head  from  one  of  the  icorchis  of  Houdon,  a  study  in  which 
the  anatomy  is  as  in  life,  and  not  as  in  a  cadaver ;  and  which  has  also  this  advantage,  of  presenting  science  under  the 
conditions  of  art,  as  mucii  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  proportions  as  of  the  interpretation  of  the  form.  (This  head  is 
No.  1,143.)  Then  follow  the  colossal  mask  of  Juno,  one  of  the  finest  marbles  of  the  ancient  Villa  Ludovisi  at  Rome 
(No.  1,497) ;  the  mask  of  Dante,  the  original  of  which  is  at  Florence  (No.  2,146) ;  the  admirable  bust  of  Ariani,  which  is  in 
Rome,  at  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  (No.  1,589)  ;  the  mask  of  Omphale,  which  is  in  Berlin  (No.  1,340) ;  and  the  mask  of 
Lncius  Verus,  drawn  from  the  bust,  the  original  of  which  is  at  the  Louvre.  Nothing  need  be  said  regarding  the  Ionic 
capital,  from  the  theatre  of  Marcelius  (No.  2,773).  The  original  of  the  head  of  a  lion  (2,778)  is  in  Rome,  in  the  museum  of 
tlie  Capitol.  Nos.  102  and  100  are  fragments  of  friezes  of  the  Roman  style.  The  first  represents  a  Chimiera — the  original 
is  in  the  museum  of  the  Vatican  ;  the  second  which  bears  a  gryplion,  is  of  unknown  production. 

"  The  three  vases  of  different  shapes — Nos.  2,868,  2,860,  and  2,870 — were  executed  according  to  the  originals  in 
terra  cotta  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.  The  large  molosse,  the  head  of  which  is  represented  under  No.  2,625,  and  the 
head  of  a  horse  (No.  676),  come  from  the  Galleria  Uffizi,  at  Florence.  Of  these  pieces,  the  first  is  mounted  in  marble  and 
and  the  second  in  bronze. 

"  Passing  now  to  the  bas-reliefs  affording  examples  of  the  entire  human  figure,  we  have  No.  1,271,  a  dancing  woman, 
a  fragment  from  the  Villa  Albani  ;  No.  2,941,  a  Bacchante  dancing  and  playing  castanets,  with  a  Faun  playing  on  the 
flute.  These  decorate  a  Borghese  vase  at  the  Louvre.  No.  1,514,  a  return  from  the  hunt,  or  from  the  Majnades,  also  at 
the  Louvre  ;  and,  lastly.  No.  218,  a  Faun  with  a  panther,  the  model  of  which  is  preserved  iu  the  museum  of  the  Vatican. 
The  originals  of  all  tliese  works  are  in  marble. 

"  The  study  of  the  elements  of  the  human  figure  call  for  the  use  of  various  kinds  of  models  :  (Scorches,  casts  from 
nature,  and  casts  from  the  masterpieces  of  sculpture.  The  Farnese  Hercules,  a  foot  of  which  the  pupils  should  draw 
(No.  1,970)  is  a  colossal  statue  in  marble,  which  belongs  to  the  museum  of  Naples.  The  two  legs  of  the  Faun  with  a  child 
(Nos.  1,478,  1,479)  are  fragments  of  the  celebrated  group  which  is  at  the  Louvre  museum,  and  which  also  bears  the  name 
of  "  Silenus  carrying  the  young  Bacclius. "  The  Germauicus,  another  beautiful  antique  statue  of  the  Louvre,  has  supplied 
the  two  limbs  numbered  1,471  and  1,472.  The  original  of  the  torso,  called  "  I'Amour  grec  "  (No.  1,378),  is  a  marble  from 
the  museum  of  the  Vatican.  Of  the  busts  contained  in  the  programme,  the  first,  the  "  Young  Brutus"  (No.  1,473),  is  at 
the  Capitol ;  the  second,  Agrippa  (No.  1,451),  is  at  the  Louvre  ;  the  third,  that  of  Voltaire  (No.  1,301),  is  the  head  of  the 
seated  statue  of  Voltaire  which  is  in  the  lobby  of  the  "  Com^die  Francaise,"  and  is  a  production  of  the  French  sculptor 
Houdon  ;  the  fourth,  called  Cicero  (No.  1,588),  is  in  Rome,  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol.  All  the  originals  are  in  marble. 
The  bust  known  as  the  Banchetto  d'Icaria  (Indian  Bacchus,  No.  1,908)  is  the  moulding  of  a  bronze  bust  belonging  to  the 
museum  of  Naples. 

"The  models  which  are  intended  for  drawing  studies  in  the  higher  classes,  from  the  third  onward,  present,  in 
general,  whole  figures,  and  have,  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  a  very  marked  signification.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
Corinthian  capital  of  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  (No.  2,824) ;  then  a  Gothic  capital  of  the  13th  century,  taken  from  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris  (No.  1,403);  a  pilaster-capital  from  the  castle  of  Gaillon,  which  belonged  to  the  French  Renaissance 
(No.  1,599)  ;  and,  finally  (No.  2,912),  a  fragment  of  the  flower-work  which  decorates  the  higher  part  of  the  Choragic 
Monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens. 

"The  choragic  moimments  are  those  which  were  raised  in  honor  of  citizens  who,  charged  with  organising  and 
directing  choirs  of  music  at  public  festivals  and  competitions,  had  won  victory.  Of  the  vases,  Nos.  304  and  1,198,  the 
fonner  ornamented  by  a  dance  of  Micnades,  forms  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Villa  Albani,  in  Rome  ;  the  second  is  in 
London.  Both  are  in  marble.  The  ornament.  No.  1,075,  composed  of  palm-leaves  and  eulots,  decorated  the  architrave  of 
the  entablature  of  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri ;  it  is  of  the  magnitude  of  the  original.  Tlie  fragment  of  frieze  found  in  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  at  Rome,  belonged  to  the  entablature  of  an  edifice  of  Corinthian  order  ;  it  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of 
the  Vatican.  Concerning  the  pieces  numbered  2,431,  2,430,  2,435,  and  2,436,  the  originals  were  at  one  time  in  the  Boulaq 
Museum,  at  Cairo;  they  are  now  in  the  palace  set  apart  for  this  museum.  No.  1,316  is  a  dog's  head,  by  Benvenuti  Cellini ; 
it  is  cast  in  bronze  from  the  great  bas-relief  which  represents  the  nymph  of  Foiitainebleau.  The  bull  in  alto-relievo 
(No.  2,088),  was  obtained  from  the  museum  of  the  V^atican,  together  with  the  bas-relief  cow  and  bull  (Nos.  349  and  368). 

"  We  must  now  consider  the  models  from  which  the  ensemble  of  the  human  figure  can  be  studied ;  they  reproduce 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  ancient  and  modern  statues.  We  have  only  here  to  indicate  the  production  ;  perhaps  it  will 
be  necessary  to  enter  more  into  detail.  But  for  the  ^ake  of  brevity,  we  shall  say  that  Achilles  Borghese  (No.  2,815)  is  at 
the  Louvre,  and  the  Discobolus  (No.  2,816)  at  the  Vatican  ;  they  are  reductions  from  the  originals.  The  Faun  and  the 
kid  (No.  2,818)  is  iu  the  Madrid  Museum  ;  it  is  in  its  original  proportions  ;  so  also  is  Urania  (No.  1,337),  which  is  at  the 
Vatican. 

"The 
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"  The  original  of  the  Slave  of  Michelangelo  is  at  the  Louvre,  in  the  sculpture  museum  of  the  Renaissance.  Our 
plaster  (No.  2,814)  is  a  reduction.  The  "  Thorn  Extractor"  (No.  1,388)  is  moulded  according  to  the  bronze  model  which  ia 
preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  The  Danoing  Faun  was  found  at  Pompei,  in  an  antique  house  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name  ;  the  plaster  (No.  864)  is  also  the  same  size  as  the  model.  The  Gladiator  fighting  (No.  2,919)  is  a, 
reduction  from  the  original,  which  is  at  the  Louvre.  Concerning  Sophoclus  (No.  605),  the  original  is  at  Rome,  in  the 
museum  of  San  Giovanni,  in  Laterano." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  selections  are  made  with  care,  and  are  such  as  to  greatly 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  ©sthesis  of  those  who  pass  through  the  secondary  schools. 

12.  Practical  directions  as  to  Drawing. — The  preceding  section  reveals  what  a  wealth  of  auxiliary 
is  available  to  the  drawing-masters  of  French  secondary  schools.  The  Education  Department,  neverthe- 
less, has  thought  fit  to  offer  practical  advice  as  to  procedure.  Translating  again  from  the  circular,  it  runs 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 

"  Drawing,  as  organised  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  regularly  taught  in  the  secondary  establishments.  The  direction 
of  this  instruction  possesses  statistical  tables  giving  the  most  complete  information  concerning  it.  All  the  lyceums  and 
colleges,  without  exception,  take  their  place  in  the  instruction.  By  consulting  these  documents  one  may  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  buildings  set  apart  for  tlie  drawing-class,  their  situation  and  lighting,  tho  state  of  the  collection  of  models, 
the  number  of  pupils  who  attend  the  courses,  and  the  ability  of  their  masters.  These  books  give  reliable  information. 
Since,  all  these  establishments  were  represented  at  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1889,  an  excellent  opportunity  was  given 
to  all  interested  to  see  in  what  measure  reasonable  expectations  are  met. 

"The  programmes  used  in  the  lyceums  and  colleges  are  literally  those  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Higher 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  professors  are  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  both  spirit  and  letter.  In  principle, 
drawing  should  be  taught  as  a  sure  means  of  representation,  and  before  furnishing  exact  pictures.  It  is  taught  in  its 
elements  as  a  figurative  language,  subjected  to  fixed  rules,  as  a  transcription  which  should  not  violate  the  truth.  Its  exact 
essence  and  the  processes  which  assure  its  accuracy  should  be  made  clear  from  the  very  first.  A  solid  basis  is  thus 
established  upon  which  all  applications  whatsoever  depend  for  support.  Dominated  by  this  spirit  the  professor,  without 
entering  into  abstract  developments,  should  direct  the  first  attempts  of  the  beginner.  Mechanical  exercises  which  leave 
their  understandings  a  blank,  he  must  be  careful  to  avoid.  He  must  train  them  from  the  beginning  in  a  certain  class  of 
observations.  Thus,  they  will  be  enabled  to  execute  free-hand  and  without  the  help  of  the  rule  and  compass,  the  linear 
outlines  which  form  the  elementary  studies.  This  is  an  excellent  exercise  for  training  the  eye  to  appreciation,  the  hand 
to  accuracy,  these  being,  for  the  ulterior  practice  of  drawing,  of  the  first  necessity. 

"The  character  of  the  teaching  must  be  collective.  A  certain  number  of  pupils  will  be  grouped  around  the  same 
model.  If  this  model  be  in  relief,  the  professor  should  previously  attend  to  the  seating  arrangements  so  that  each  pupil 
may  be  conveniently  placed. 

"  The  rooms  for  drawing  are  often  most  inconveniently  arranged.  Their  construction  and  treatment  has  seldom 
been  thought  of,  in  view  of  their  special  object.  The  professor  shoidd  endeavour  to  guard  against  whatever  may  be 
defective  in  the  lighting,  by  means  of  screens,  so  that  the  light  may  come  from  one  side  only  and  as  much  as  possible  from 
above  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  To  save  time,  the  charts  and  models  should  be  in  their  proper  places,  so  that  the 
class-room  may  be  ready  when  the  pupils  arrive.  Tliis  room  should  be  so  lighted  that  if  the  model  be  an  object  in  relief, 
its  principal  part  will  not  be  in  shadow.  If  the  model  be  flat,  it  will  be  hung  on  the  wall  or  sketched  on  the  board  also 
before  the  lesson. 

"  Tho  models  afford  a  graduated  series,  whicli  it  is  necessary,  as  much  as  possible,  to  pass  in  review.  Too  great 
a  number  of  sittings  should  not  be  devoted  to  them.  In  the  first  the  professor  will  give  oral  explanations  of  them.  These 
will  be  brief  but  substantial.  The  programme  of  the  drawing  begins  with  tho  straight  line,  in  order  to  come  by  degrees  to 
the  human  figure.  In  proportion  as  it  is  developed,  comments  become  more  and  more  necessary.  When  the  pupil  begins 
to  draw  geometrical  solids  explanations  bocnnie  indispensable.  Witli  the  help  of  schemes  of  these  representations, 
executed  with  iron  wire,  the  master  is  enabled  to  make  immediately  perceptible  the  phenomena  of  perspective,  and  in 
consequence  is  led  to  give  the  first  practical  ideas  from  this  science.  Several  pupils  draw  at  the  same  time  the  same 
model,  each  of  them,  from  his  position  seeing  this  model  under  a  different  aspect  and  with  particular  deformations.  The 
multiplicity  of  cases,  the  solution  of  which  is  referred  to  a  number  of  small  rules,  notably  assists  in  the  understanding  of 
this  science,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  the  essence  of  graphic  drawing.  This  multiplicity  renders  the 
perspective  phenomena  altogether  more  perceptible  and  more  intelligible.  In  order  to  further  assist,  the  explanations  of 
the  professor  should  always  be  given  aloud.  It  it  is  always  insisted  that  in  the  drawings  of  the  pupils,  the  normal  vertical 
and  the  line  of  the  horizon  shall  remain  visible  unto  the  end.  As  tho  pupil  will  receive  at  the  same  time  the  first  lesson  in 
geometrical  drawing,  he  will  become  initiated  thereby  into  drawing  in  its  entirety  ;  he  will  acquire  an  integral  idea  of  it. 
Indeed,  the  master  must  not  fail  to  explain  how  these  two  modes  of  drawing  mutually  assist,  and  how  the  one  is  embraced 
in  the  other. 

"  While  being  initiated  into  these  accurate  conceptions,  the  pupil  will  be  interestingly  occupied,  in  copying  models 
of  ornaments  in  relief.  The  examples  of  this  kind  are,  in  general,  borrowed  from  the  finest  antique  monuments.  They 
will  afford  the  master  an  excellent  opportunity  of  speaking  of  these  edifices  and  also  to  infuse  into  the  mind  of  his  listeners 
the  first  ideas  of  the  history  of  the  art.  At  an  early  stage,  these  models  are  but  fragments ;  but  they  are  stamped  hy 
the  genius  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  form  very  appropriate  studies  for  the  pupUn  who,  simultaneously  in  their  other  dasset, 
itndy  the  hittory  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

"  The  attention  of  the  pupils  is  more  strongly  attracted  and  fixed  when  the  human  head  is  the  subject  of  the 
drawing.  More  genei-al  and  more  delicate  explanations  on  the  perspective  are  attached  to  this  exercise,  in  which, 
independently  of  the  bust  itself,  the  round  or  square  pedestal  on  which  it  rests,  has  always  to  be  represented.  This 
element  should  never  be  neglected.  As  to  the  head  itself,  an  account  cannot  bo  given  of  the  lines  that  it  presents,  without 
having  at  first  drawn  the  vertical  normal  and  the  horizontal  line.  The  understanding  of  the  optical  modifications  of  the 
forms  depends  ou  the  thorough  inculcation  of  tliese  first  principles.  But  here,  for  his  corrections  and  demonstrations  the 
professor  should  call  to  his  assistance  other  ideas  likewise  of  an  exact  nature.  Anatomy,  the  essential  elements  of 
which  he  must  teach,  will  impart  a  new  interest  to  his  observations.  The  construction  of  the  bead  is  unvarying, 
■  and  the  various  elements  which  constitute  it  are  again  mot  with  in  all  the  models.  Each  outline  has  its  reason. 
From  them  arise  a  great  number  of  abstract  considerations,  of  object  lessons  of  a  particular  class,  calculated  to  interest 
the  pupil.  But,  independently  of  the  forms,  there  is  in  the  human  head  both  character  and  expression.  The  character 
varies  according  as  the  work  of  art  is  Greek  or  Roman,  and,  as  at  the  same  time,  it  is  individual,  so  it  is  infinitely  varied. 
Thus  the  mythological  personages  belong  to  an  ideal  world,  which  is  not  the  case  with  historic  personages.  The  task  of 
the  professor  is  to  indicate  all  that  in  a  few  words  ;  aud  all  that  will  be  of  service  to  him  for  his  corrections.  And  if, 
d-  propos  of  architecture,  he  has  been  led  to  speak  about  the  various  orders,  then  a  pro2MS  of  sculpture  he  will  also  have 
said  something  concerning  the  symbolic.  Meanwhile  the  pupil  advances  in  his  studies  ;  and,  white  thoroughly  applying 
the  rules  of  drawing  in  all  their  rigour,  he  acquires  ideas  on  the  arts  and  his  taste  begins  to  be  formed.  Thanks  to  this 
direction,  he  becomes  absorbed  in,  and  keenly  enjoys,  the  lessons  of  his  master. 

"  When  the  pupil  begins  to  draw  large  pieces  of  ornament,  fragments  of  architecture,  whole  figures,  he  acquires  a 
more  complete  conception  of  the  masterpieces  of  classic  art.  What  the  professor  can  then  tell  him  would  be  more 
important  still  from  the  point  of  view  of  taste.  The  mind  becomes  cultivated  by  drawing  capitals  and  entablatures  of  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders.  It  would  be  well  to  allow  the  pupils  to  completely  abandon  themselves  to  them  for  a 
time,  so  that  their  inner  significance  may  be  gradually  revealed,  even  as  when  one  dwells  on  some  passage,  in  the  presence 
of  some  new  idea  which  it  is  of  supreme  moment  should  penetrate  and  be  assimilated  by  the  intellect,  while  paying  strict 
regard  to  the  form  with  which  the  writer  has  clotlied  it.  This  is  a  work  in  which  the  pupil  should  be  assisted  by  tho 
master.  He,  by  his  reflections,  will  interest  the  pupil  in  the  forms,  in  the  proportions,  and  will  sustain  him  in  his  work, 
which  should  be  of  some  duration,  hy  continually  appealing  to  the  mind  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the  hand. 

"The  study  of  the  figure  necessitates  also  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  for  the  sake  of  correction,  and,  with  it,  other 
considerations  which  the  programme  sliould  not  fail  to  turn  to  account.  They  are  those  which  treat  of  equilibrium,  so 
that  it  can  be  analysed  and  the  laws  defined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  just  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  body  with  the 
■■  whole 
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whole  and  the  whole  with  the  parts,  constitutes  certain  conditions  of  harmony,  which  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  been 
formulated  by  tlie  greatest  artists  as  well  as  by  sciiolars.  In  their  principle  tliey  respond  to  an  instinct  which  is  in  us, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  they  m;tke  a  physical  state  conceivable,  which  once  realised,  will  be  most  favourable  to  the 
expansion  of  our  energy.  Th-  ilea  of  jiroportion  h  not  a  rait  r'ipricc  ;  it  correxpoiidi  to  Hie  conception  of  a  nornvtl  existence. 
In  reality,  every  derogation  from  its  principle  constitutes,  in  ditferent  degrees,  a  deformity.  The  professors  are  prepared 
to  set  forth,  regarding  this  subject,  the  most  accredited  theory,  viz.,  that  of  Jean  Cousin. 

"The  pupils  who  are  taught  in  the  State  schools  should  be  the  object  of  special  attention.  The  programme  of 
admission  to  these  schools  has  been  made  to  coincide  with  the  teaching  of  drawing  as  it  exists  in  the  lyoeums  and  colleges. 
One  has  a  rigiit  to  expect  good  results  from  the  candidates,  for  up  to  the  present  only  drawing  a  head  has  been  re<^uired  of 
them.  Perhaps  greater  demands  will  be  made  ere  long.  VVe  must  provide  for  the  possibility  of  the  drawing  of  the  whole 
figure  being  one  day  included  in  the  programmes." 

Such  are  the  f;enoral  directions  given  to  master?,  viz.,  to  tenchors  who  are  supposed  to  be  au 
courant  with  the  developments  of  their  subjects. 

13.  Co-ordination  in  Tcacliintj  :  Drawing  and  oilier  Siihjects. — Tn  Chapter  LIY  of  the  Interim 
Report,  the  question  of  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  forms  aad  stages  ot  education  was  dealt  with. 
There  is  another  co-ordination  also  necessary,  viz.,  that  which  correlates  the  individual  subjects  of 
instruction.  This  was  referred  to  in  Chapter  III  of  that  report,  see  p.  11,  Chapter  XXIV,  see  p.  254, 
and  at  other  places. 

This  principle  governs  modern  ideas  of  education  ;  multiplicity  of  associations  between  ideas,  is 
the  secret  of  increasing  the  command  of  knowledge,  and  of  extending  its  variety.  The  matter  is  referred 
to  at  some  lengtii,  in  the  Ministerial  circular,  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  The  general  condition  of  the  young  people  ot  the  lyoeums  and  colleges,  the  classic  character  of  the  education  they 
receive  therein,  and  the  development  that  succeeds  this  education  through  raising  the  grammar  classes  to  the  rank  of  those 
of  the  humanities  call  for  special  considerations  on  the  art  of  drawing  in  University  establishments.  Graphical  drawing 
is  naturally  connected  with  scientific  teaching.  But  it  must  react  against  tliat  discredit,  by  which  all  seem  impressed, 
who  have  ought  to  do  with  the  fine-arts  in  secondary  instruction, — the  reproach,  viz.,  as  to  leaving  without  preparation 
and  without  culture  tlie  whole  of  one  side  of  the  mind.  Considerable  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  arts  in  our 
age,  and  the  slight  attention  therefore  accorded  to  tliem  in  the  schools  seems  a  singular  anomaly.  It  leonld  almost  appear 
that  one  can  be  occupied  with  them  andjadje  them  ivithoid  the  least  idea  of  the  princi/de  on  which  they  arc  based  and  the  lawn 
which  govern  them.     The  public  taxte  is  thui  exposed  to  every  deceit  and  risks  beimj  f/uided  only  by  chance. 

"  Drawing  may  make  good  this  defect.  An  improvement  realised  these  ten  years,  was  that  from  the  grammar 
classes,  the  children  may  be  initiated  into  the  first  elements  ot  linear  and  geometrical  drawing,  as  well  as  ornamental  :  this 
step  simply  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect  as  those  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  the  primary  schools.  The 
consequence  is  this,  viz.,  that  from  the  beginning  drawing  is  a  subject  of  study;  and  proceeding  thence  it  is  uniformly 
developed.  Certainly  we  do  not  maintain  that  extreme  importance  should  be  laid  on  the  drawing-course  in  the  lyceums  ; 
but  we  undoubtedly  maintain  that  it  affords  a  valuable  occasion  for  giving  pupils  their  first  artistic  ideas.  Thanks  to  it, 
one  has  some  opportunity  of  unveiling  to  them  the  great  epochs  of  art,  in  placing  before  them  the  classic  masterpieces.  To 
ornamental,  landscape,  and  figure  drawing,  good  elements  of  architecture  could  be  united,  which  should  be  given  concur- 
rently with  the  scientific  studies.  All  that,  backed  by  excellent  models,  will  not  be  valueless  to  younr]  men,  who,  coming  to 
maturity,  may  be  called  upon  in  the  councils  of  their  country,  or  in  their  own  affairs,  to  give  an  account  of  a  design  and 
to  judge  the  arts. 

"In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  it  is  necessary  tliat  drawing  shouhl  meet  with  effectual  support  from  those  branches 
of  instruction  for  wliich  it  is  an  essential  qualification,  and  tliat  the  written  and  represented  monuments  be  as  much  as 
possible  reconciled.  In  Paris,  with  the  resources  by  which  one  is  surrounded,  with  walks  in  the  exhibitions  and  the 
museums,  this  '  rapprochement''  could  take  place,  if  the  pupils  were  accompanied  by  a  professor  capable  of  giving  them  the 
appropriate  lesson.     But  in  the  provinces,  a  selection  of  casts,  photograplis,  and  special  books  are  absolutely  necessary. 

"  An  exact  knowledge  of  mythology  is  indispensable  for  thoroughly  comprehending  and  appreciating  the  classic 
writers,  and  particularly  the  poets.  All  tlie  art  of  the  ancients  had  its  origin  in  poetry,  it  is  its  inseparable  complement. 
We  do  not  believe  an  elementary  work  on  mythology  exists,  whose  aim  is  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  authors,  and  to 
trace  art  back  to  its  motive  and  source.  We  have  not  a  sufficiently  high  idea  of  the  fables  of  (ireece.  These  fictions,  full 
of  such  true  sentiment,  often  of  such  exquisite  delicacy,  and  sometimes  of  such  grand  morality,  are  offered  us  stripped  of 
their  original  and  profound  signification,  summarily  reduced  to  conceptions  coarse  enough,  it  may  be,  to  pervert  the  truth, 
aiul  do  not  at  all  give  the  idea  oj  th'.  Greek  anthropomorphism,  verily  a  true  model  of  art.  The  works  of  M.  Decharme  and 
of  M.  Collignon  are  excellent,  but  are,  for  the  purpose  whicli  we  indicate,  too  much  in  the  direction  of  archaiology.  There 
must  be  a  literary  mythology  depending  on  art  and  seeking  its  representation.  In  the  meantime,  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs executed  according  to  the  antiques  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  adequately  reveal  the  forms  by  which  artists  have 
clothed  the  types  created  by  the  imagination  of  poets.  In  order  to  support  the  action  of  the  masters,  there  should  be 
placed  in  the  University  libraries,  by  the  side  of  works  such  as  'La  Symboliipie,'  by  Creuzer  and  Gungnault,  'The 
Histoire  des  religions  de  Vantiquiti  by  M.  Maury,  books  like  the  '  Galerie  mythologique,'  by  Millin,  a  work  aleady  old,  but 
still  useful ;  the  '  Manuel d'archioloijie,'  by  M.  Ottfried  MuUer,  and  the  '  Dictionnaire  den  antiquitis  grecqties  et  romaines,' 
by  Rich  ;  these  last  bear  equally  upon  religion  and  history. 

"This  last  science  embraces  each  day  a  more  extended  field.  By  facts,  they  shew  the  development  of  ideas;  the 
painting  of  the  morals  involves  re.=pect  for  "the  fine-arts.  History  does  more  :  it  deems  that  the  productions  of  art  and 
industry  are  a  source  of  information  as  venerable  as  the  texts  themselves,  and  it  puts  them  under  contribution.  It  i.s 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  these  precious  testimonies  of  the  physiognomy  of  time  could  be  set  before  the  pupils  by  means 
of  exact  reproductions.  This  idea  a\  hicli  had  been  conceived  by  M.  Drury,  whose  initiative  in  everything  concerning 
teaching  has  been  so  successful,— this  idea  had  been  developed  in  a  'History  of  France,'  the  fruit  of  the  collaboration  of 
MM.  Bordier  and  Charton.  M.  Duruy  concluded  by  giving  it  its  full  signification  in  his  fine  Roman  History  and  in  his 
Grecian  history,  which  remains  also  as  a  monument  of  science  and  of  '  science, figure'.  But  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
professors  of  lyceums  and  colleges  to  form  portfolios  according  to  nations  and  to  epochs,  bringing  together  illustrative 
pictures,  numerous  monuments,  sculptures,  paintings,  medallions  and  characteristic  coins,  arms,  costumes,  utensils,  etc. 
In  the  main,  it  is  clearly  then  art  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  history  to  which  the  attention  should  be  readily  directed 
in  order  to  make  the  lessons  more  complete.  The  idea  of  calling  upon  art  to  thus  make  contribution  to  its  own  history 
deserves  to  be  largely  extended. 

"  Therefore,  would  not  a  source  of  lively  interest  be  created  if,  whilst  the  pupil  translated  the  poets,  collections  of 
ancient  monuments  inspired  directly  by  them,  or  simply  relating  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  have  sung,  were  shewn  to 
him?  Let  us  cite  among  the  collections  of  tliis  kind,  besides  the  germ  of  others  in  the  '  Oa/erie  mythologique' ot  Millin, 
the  'Galerie  homirique  of  Inghirami,'  the  'Galerie  heroique'  of  Owerbeck,'  the  Monuments  inidilts  d'anliquitejigurie  grecque, 
etrusqm  et  romaine,  cycle  heroique,  containing  the  AchilUide,  the  Orestetde,  the  Odysselde  by  Raoul  Rochette,  etc.  The 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  very  much  antecedent  to  every  work  of  art,  properly  so  called,  comprehend  all  the  aspirations  of  the 
Greek,  already  so  profoundly  artistic,  and  all  the  ideas  the  language  can  express  peculiar  to  an  ait  which  had  been  perfect. 
There  are  a  few  of  the  epithets  of  Homer  which  have  neither  a  plastic  meaning  nor  refer  to  a  picturesque  effect. 

"The  Greek  vases,  concerning  which  there  exist  so  many  publications,  abound  in  subjects  which,  by  their  simple 
and  imposing  style  and  expression,  seem  an  eloquent  commentary  on  the  most  ancient  cosmogonic  and  heroic  traditions. 
Let  us  state  also  that  everything  concerning  the  costume  remains  incomprehensible  without  the  monuments.  From 
another  point  of  view,  what  work  was  more  capable  of  interesting  the  pupils,  than  the  ' Iconogruphie  grecque  et  romaine'  of 
Visconti,  whi:;h  explains,  together  with  the  poets,  the  historians,  and  orators?  Would  it  be  an  intelligent  scholar  who 
would  not  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  likeness  of  each  of  these  great  men,  whose  name  is  as  the  epitome,  and  work  as 
the  ideal  of  some  element  of  genius  ?  If  the  moral  character  be  considered,  the  serene  superiority  of  a  Pericles,  the 
tenderness  of  a  Kuripides,  the  penetration  and  irony  of  a  Menander,  the  power  of  spirit  of  a  Demosthenes,  irradiate  their 
faces  by  traits  whicli  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten.     At  the  same  time,  what  documents  better  qualified  to  throw  light 
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on  the  history  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  than  these  heads  of  Patricians  in  which  the  Roman  energy  anil  sacerdotal  gravity 
are  so  closely  united  with  the  austerity  of  the  legislator  and  financier?  Will  not  the  most  complete  study  of  man,  that 
which,  while  invoking  his  image  brings  about  a  revivification  of  his  outward  form,  of  the  typical  envelope  in  which  his 
faculties  were  clothed,  tend  to  enrich  the  wliole  domain  of  the  humanities?  We  will  go  still  further.  A  bas-relief  of 
Attic  style,  as  that  of  Bacchus  witli  Icarius,  or  even  that  which  represents  Antiope,  Zetus  and  Amphion,  the  statue  of 
Aristides  wrapped  in  a  close  mantle,  in  tlie  austere  attitude  that  the  customs  of  the  tribune  imposed  on  the  Athenian 
orators ;  some  funeral  pillar  or  one  of  the  numerous  vases  decorate<l  by  tlie  Bacchanalia,  are  most  appropriate  to  make 
clear  the  literary  genius  of  the  Greek  and  the  merry  and  placed  character  of  Hellenic  life.  The  natural  manner  of 
viewing  a  subject,  the  luminous  simplicity  of  form,  the  skilful  propriety  of  expression,  all  the  qualities,  which  in  the  art 
of  good  utterance,  constitute  Atticism,  have  been  possessed  by  tlie  Gresk  artists  in  the  same  degree  as  by  the  Greek 
authors. 

"It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  professor  of  rhetoric  would  render  a  great  service  by  pointing  out  these 
agreements,  every  time  opportunity  offered,  and  by  proclaiming  that  works  of  talent,  in  whatever  forms  they  may  be 
clothed,  are  subject  to  the  same  general  laws  ;  that  they  are  amenable  to  the  same  type  of  criticism  ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
be  a  good  judge  of  art,  it  is  at  least  wise  to  be  governed  liy  analogy,  which  taken  in  its  most  universal  acceptation,  is  one 
of  the  great  auxiliaries  of  judgment.  But  it  is  especially  in  pliilosophy  that  it  is  possible  to  solidly  establish  the  basis  of 
a  true  criterion  of  art.  Although  the  pupils  of  this  diss  may  be  deterred  from  following  it  by  tlie  preparation  for  a 
very  important  examination,  tlie  professor  may  find  time  to  insist  on  this  observation,  that,  in  the  arts,  the  conceptions 
are  not  formed  in  an  isolated  manner,  and  that  their  dignity  depends  on  the  faculty  from  wliich  they  are  derived  ;  that 
passion  and  interest  should  not  be  the  source  of  genuine  inspiration,  because,  in  art,  as  in  morals,  the  aim  should  be 
disinterested.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  always  be  very  important,  while  thoroughly  recognising  that  art  has  an  original 
aim,  to  say  what  are  the  limits  imposed  on  its  independence.  It  is  not  within  my  province  to  speak  of  the  part  that 
iEstlietics  plays  in  order  to  prevent  young  niiuds  from  being  the  dupes  of  erroneous  theories,  and  to  guard  them  from 
defective  forms.  It  is  the  concern  of  the  professor,  who,  while  he  leads  them  to  admire,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  classify 
the  arts,  to  determine  their  domain,  and  to  shew  that  they  gain  nothing  by  encroaching  on  one  another. 

"  It  will  suffice  if  the  attention  of  the  very  distinguished  agri5g6s  of  the  University  be  drawn  to  this  aspect  of  the 
question  in  order  that  we  may  have  reason  to  hope  that  art  will  soon  have  generations  of  those  who  seriously  appreciate  it. 

"While  receiving  instruction  of  this  kind,  the  pupils  of  the  lyceums  could,  without  regret,  give  to  drawing  the 
little  time  that  is  demanded  for  it.  It  is  not  by  the  empty  talents  of  amateurs  but  by  the  level  of  ideas,  that  the  superiority 
which  is  appropriate  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  must  be  established.  Public  opinion  would  only  be  the  gainer,  if 
men  of  the  world,  illuminated  by  their  studies  and  placed,  moreover,  beyond  self-interest,  were  capable  of  directing  it ; 
as  it  is  at  present,  they  are  observed  to  submit  to  the  caprices  of  fashion  or  even  to  inspire  them,  and  that  with  respect  to 
the  theory,  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  art,  they  are  often  shewn  to  be  altogether  iuferior  to  the  skilful  workmen  in  our 
industries. 

"  In  the  last  analysis,  would  not  the  education  of  the  people  be  more  thorough  if  there  were  a  closer  bond  of  union 
between  art  and  literature,  in  the  University  teaching,  and  if  art  were  continually  raised  by  the  care  that  must  be 
exercised  in  determining  its  various  relations,  not  to  the  region  of  mere  imagination,  but  to  the  most  noble  of  our 
faculties  ?  At  the  zenith  of  the  advanced  studies,  our  schools  of  Athens  and  Itome  shew  how  fecund  this  union  may  be. 
We  would  wish  that  it  were  sanctioned  from  the  grammar  class  ;  and  that  art,  after  having  been  held  out  as  one  of 
the  most  vivid  expressions  of  political  and  religious  sentiment,  as  one  of  the  sources  of  history  and  the  indispensable 
auxiliary  of  literary  intelligence,  were  connected  in  relation  to  its  critique,  with  the  principles  which  govern  all  our 
productions,  and,  with  respect  to  its  origin,  to  the  constitutive  ideas  of  the  human  mind." 

This  will  afford  some  faint  idea  of  the  outlook  of  the  French  mind  upon  the  subject  of  education 
and  educational  reform. 

H.  General  Coneludinj  Bfimarks. — There  are  many  other  subjects  treated  of  by  circular  direction. 
For  example,  in  the  circular  of  9th  March,  1890,  directions  are  given  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  mother 
tongue;  in  the  circular  of  10th  August,  1898;  the  report  of  July,  1898,  of  the  Higher  Council,  on  the 
teaching  of  geology  in  the  classes  for  secondary  classic  and  secondary  modern  instruction  are  given  ;  and 
so  on.  It  is  not  proposed  to  extend  this  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  review  of  all 
questions  of  teaching  by  the  Higher  Council,  constituted  as  it  is  by  selection  from  among  the  ablest 
educated  men  of  France,  leads  to  the  furnishing  of  advice,  of  equally  high  character,  and  equally 
representative  of  the  best  thought  and  knowledge  in  the  sphere  of  psedagogy,  in  every  subject  of 
instruction. 

To  appreciate  what  it  all  means,  we  must  start  with  a  just  recognition  of  the  fine  state  of  teaching 
preceding  the  issue  of  the  circulars.  That  level  was  yet  not  high  euougii,  and  thus  France  has  made 
still  more  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  its  educational  organisations. 

Properly  trained  teachers,  appealed  to  by  such  documents,  must,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  do, 
respond  with  better  and  more  wisely  directed  teaching  effort,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  progress  is  made 
certaia. 


CHAPTEU  XIX. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Organisation    of   Secondary    Education    in    the    German 
Empire — Hi.story  and  Curricula. 


[G.   El.  KNIBBS.] 


1.  Int7-oduction. — The  federation  of  the  German  Empire  in  1871  did  not  include  the  School  System, 
so  that  in  any  discussion  of  the  organisation  of  German  Secondary  Education,  that  fact  must  bo  continually 
borne  in  mind. 

Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Sjhwerin,  and  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  and  Elsass-Lothringen  have  each  their  own  systems. 

As  the  result  of  a  Conference  held  at  Dresden  in  October,  1872,  at  which  there  were  delegates  from 
all  the  States  of  the  Empire,  an  Empire  Scliool  Commission  (Reichs-Schulkommission)  was  established  on 
the  19th  February,  1875.  Tliis  consisted  of  six  members;  four  permanent,  viz.,  one  from  each  of  the 
provinces,  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg  ;  one  every  two  years  alternately  from  Baden, 
Hesse,  Elsass-Lothringen,  and  Meckienburg-Schwerin,  this  being  the  fifth  ;  and  the  sixth  was  similarly 
appointed  every  two  years  from  the  remaining  States  in  regular  succession.  A  con.sequence  of  the  work  of 
the  commission  was  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  the  Maturity  Certificates  (Reifezeugnisse)  of  all 
German  Gymnasia,  and  a  little  later  (commencement  of  1889)  of  those  of  the  Realgymnasia.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  work  of  the  commission  that  a  considerable  measure  of 
unification  in  the  educational  systems  of  the  dilTorent  parts  of  the  Empire  has  been  attained. 

There  is  as  yet,  iiowever,  no  absolute  identity  between  the  programmes  in  the  different  States,  as 
the  following  compilation  will  show^.  It  is  biseJ  upon  the  published  report  of  the  Gymnasia  up  to  about 
1896-7  :— 

Time  devoted  to  various  subjects  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 


Total  hours. 

9  classes. 

Obligatory 

subjects. 

Hours  in  Subjects. 

Province. 

Latin, 
9  classes. 

Greek, 
6  classes. 

French,  classes  as  shewn. 

Arith.,  Math. 

Phys.,  Nat., 

Hist. 

Prussia 

Bavaria  ... 

Saxony    

Wiirttemberg      

252 

228 
258 
263 

65 
66 

72 
81 

36 
36 
40 
40 

19  (7)  classes 
10  (4)       „ 
18  (7)       „ 
18  (7)       „ 

52 
38 
49 

47 

Similar  differences  exist  also  in  the  Realgymnasia,  as  a  reference  to  the  following  list  for  the 
obligatory  subjects  and  Latin  will  shew  :— 


Province. 

Total  hours. 

Obligatory 

Subjects. 

Hours. 
Latin. 

Prussia 

Bavaria          

Saxony 

Wiirttemberg            

259 
247 
279 
281 

46 
60 
54 
74 

For  this  reason  a  thorough  study  demands  that  programmes  be  given  for  the  "  Gymnasien,"  and 
"  Realschulen  "  of  all  the  difTiirent  provinces,  etc.,  in  the  German  confederation. 

While  it  is  not  proposed  to  discuss  the  statistical  aspect  of  education  in  Germany,  the  following 
items  of  information  are  quoted,  and  are  not  without  significance.  Though  not  from  very  recent  statistics, 
they  nevertheless  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  provision  made  by  Germany  for  education.  According  to 
the  Reports  for  1898,  the  total  numbsr  of  "Gymnasien,  Rsalgymnasien,  and  Oberrealschulen "  in  the 
German  Empit;^  yas  .612,  beside  >yhiph  thPf'B  were  178  preparatory  gymnasial  schools,  and  also  217 


Bealschools. 


The 
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The  following  statistical  results  are  based  upon  information  collected  and  published  by  Herr 
Direktor  C  Rethwisch,  of  Charlottenburg,  near  Berlin.  In  the  different  provinces  hereunder  mentioned 
there  is  one  higher  scholar  of  each  denomination  for  the  following  numbers  of  inhabitants  in  each  class. 
That  is  to  say,  there  is  in  Prussia  1  Protestant  higher  scholar  for  every  198  Protestant  inhabitants  ; 
1  Catholic  higher  scholar  for  every  366  Catholic  inhabitants ;  and  1  Jewish  higher  scholar  for  every 
30  Jewish  inhabitants. 

Prussia  198  Protestants,  366  Catholics,  30  Jews. 

Bavaria  150  „  236  „  27      „ 


Saxony 

...     253 

435 

28 

Wurttemberg 

...      108 

187 

17 

Baden 

...     116 

240 

24 

Hesse 

...     251 

202 

30 

ElsassLothringen 

...     103 

355 

49 

The  significance  and  meaning 

of  this  table  is  obvious, 

and  comment 

is  unnecessary. 

2.  Development  of  the  Secondary  System  of  Prussia. — Some  account  of  "  The  Curricula  and 
Programmes  of  Work  for  the  Higher  Schools  in  Prussia  "  is  given  in  the  "  Special  Reports  "  of  the  English 
Education  Department,  i  The  information  herein  has  been  derived  direct  from  German  sources.  Mr. 
Lipscomb's  work  is  simply  translation  of  curricula.^ 

Almost  immediately  after  his  coming  to  the  throne  in  1713,  Frederick  William  I  of  Prussia  issued 
certain  regulations  governing  schools  and  Gymnasia  and  their  inspection,  etc.  (Die  evangelisch-reformierte 
Inspektions-,  Presbyterial-,  Klassikal-^  Gymnasien-  und  Schulordnungen).  After  the  "  Seven  Years' 
War"  Frederick  II  (the  Great)  also  gave  some  attention  to  the  matter  of  education  in  schools — in  fact, 
this  constituted  the  hobby-horse  of  his  old  age  ("  Steckenpferd  seines  Alters.")  The  Minister  for  State  and 
Justice,  Freiherr  von  Zedlitz  Leipa,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  school  department  and  called  the  Philanthropinist 
Trapp  from  Dessau  to  Halle  as  Professor  of  Paedagogy,  and  also  the  Philologist  Friedrich  August  Wolf, 
The  educational  activity  of  these  two  men  made  a  new  epoch  in  higher  education  not  only  for  Prussia,  but 
also  for  the  whole  of  Germany. 

The  next  conspicuous  moment  in  the  history  of  German  education  was  about  1807.  The  dictum  of 
Frederick  William  III  is  a  remarkable  ajjpreciation  of  ivhat  part  education  can  play  in  the  affairs  of  a 
nation.  Crushed  as  Prussia  was  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  the  King's  verdict  was  that  "  Der  Staat  muss 
durch  geistige  Kiiifte  ersetzen,  was  er  an  physischen  verloren  hat."  (The  State  must  retrieve  by  intellectual 
power  what  it  has  lost  through  physical.)  This  decision  of  his  introduced  new  vigour  into  education. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  and  Wolf  built  up  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  country.  In  1817, 
"  Kultus  und  Unterrieht"  (Public  Worship  and  Education)  acquired  its  own  proper  Ministerium,  which 
remained  under  the  charge  of  Freiherr  von  Altenstein  till  1840.  It  was  during  his  ministry  that  the  first 
Normal  programme  (Normallehrplan)  was  developed  (1837).  Passing  over  the  history  of  educational 
activity  till  the  period  following  the  Franco-German  War,^  we  may  notice  that  Dr.  Falk  entered  into  office 
about  1872,  and  under  him  Hermann  Bonitz  had  charge  of  higher  education  in  1875. 

The  reform  of  the  gymnasia  was  again  earnestly  considered,  Bonitz  having  a  very  high  reputation. 
The  part  he  played  is,  however,  of  special  significance  in  connection  with  the  recent  modifications  of  the 
demands  of  the  advocates  of  classical  education.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  a  considerable  number  of 
Gymnasia  and  Realschools  were  now  established.  Following  on  Falk,  von  Puttkamer  held  office  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  Dr.  von  Gossler  (1881-1891).  Under  his  regime  considerable  attention  was  paid  to 
physical  exercises  and  gymnastics,  the  tasks  of  the  pupils  were  moderated,  and  the  programmes  were 
revised.  The  present  Emperor  William  II,  who  was  a  pupil  in  the  Gymnasium  in  Kassel,°  had  no 
sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  educational  matters.  At  his  command  a 
Conference  to  inquire  into  questions  of  higher  education  was  held  in  Berlin,  from  the  4th  to  the  17th  of 
December,  1890.  This  Conference  consisted  in  part  of  practical  teachers  and  in  part  of  interested  laity  in 
various  walks  of  life,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  Kaiser  himself.  He  opened  it  with  a  significant 
speech,  which  shewed  that  in  his  view  it  was  desirable  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  German  education 
should  be  so  moved  as  to  more  closely  accord  with  the  demands  of  the  modern  world,  and  that  it  should 
conform  to  the  necessities  which  recent  history,  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  pointed  out  as  desirable. 
The  Kaiser  believed  also  that  the  educational  system  should  be  reformed  so  as  to  simplify  the  instruction, 
and  further  so  that  it  should  reinforce  the  power  and  aptitude  of  the  German  youth  for  military  service. 

The 

'  See  Vol.  3,  pp.  253-321.     The  article  is  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Lipscomb,  Asst.  Master  in  University  College,  London,  and 
Hon.  Sec.  Modern  Language  Association. 

'  The  critical  reader  will  find  discrepancies.     The  curricula  and  programmes  translated  by  Mr.  Lipscomb  bear  the 
date  Berlin,  1896.     Mr.  Lipscomb  gives  (p.  256)  in  the  Gymnasium  programme  : 

Latin     8    8     7  7     7    7  0    6    6    instead  of 

8    8    7  7    7    7  7    7    7 

as  given  by  the  Commissioner  in  section  3  hereinafter.  The  Friedrich- Werdersches  Gymnasium  programme,  Berlin,  for 
1901-2,  very  kindly  supplied  by  the  Direktor,  Dr.  E.  Lange,  gives — 

Latin      8    8    8  8     8    7  7    7    7 

.So  also  does  the  .rahresbericht  of  the  Wilhelms  Gymnasium  for  1901-2.  Apparently  Mr.  Lipscomb  was  unaware  of  the 
"  Ministerial verfUgung  vom  13  Oktober,  1895,"  which  made  the  above  6,  fi,  6,  into  7,  7,  7.  Care  has  been  taken  to  give 
the  information  as  accurately  as  possible,  and  it  was  obtained  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 

This  one  illustration   may  be  taken   as  typical  of  the  explanation  of  any  differences  which  the  critical  reader 
may  observe. 

•  "  Klassikal  "  here  means  parochial. 

*  Some  reference  to  this  period  will  be  made  hereinafter. 

'  It  has  been  stated  that  the  father  of  the  present  Emperor  was  induced  to  give  his  son  this  type  of  education  by 
Prince  Bismarck,     Dr.  Hinzpeter  was  director. 
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The  consequence  of  this  meeting  was  the  constitution  of  a  special  Commission  of  seven  members,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  former  master  of  the  Kaiser,  Geh.  Eat.  Dr.  Hinzpeter.  This  Commission 
worked  out  for  the  Gymnasia  and  Realschools  the  new  programmes,  which  came  into  force  in  1892.  Latin 
had  a  much  less  significant  place  than  in  the  former  programmes.  To  strengthen  the  educational  spirit, 
the  decree  of  the  28th  July,  1902,  improved  also  the  rank  of  the  trachers  of  secondary  education.  All 
higher  scientific  teachers  were  called  "  Oberlehrer,"  and  the  higher  third  of  these  received  the  title 
"  Professor." ' 

The  general  question  as  to  the  place  of  Latin  has  been  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter  (III).  In  the 
spring  of  1900  a  new  School-Conference  was  mooted.  This  was  to  consist  of  two  parties — one,  the  friends 
of  the  old  Gymnasium  system  ;  the  other,  those  who  believed  that  to  strenuously  maintain  the  classical 
form  of  education  was  not  consistent  with  the  educational  requirements  of  the  modern  world.  It  was 
recognised  that  this  Conference  would  be,  in  some  measure,  a  public  test  of  the  power  of  the  two  parties 
(eine  olTentliche  Kraftprobe).  The  Conference  met  in  June,  1900.  Beside  the  Kultus  Minister,  Dr.  Studt, 
and  the  Government  representatives,  there  were  thirty  four  other  members,  of  which  only  five  were  actual 
educational  officials  ;  a  few  others  having  held  educational  ollioes  previously.  In  view  of  the  conclusions 
of  this  Conference,  a  decree  was  issued  on  the  26th  November,  1900,  the  fundamental  purpose  of  which  was 
to  promote  the  important  reforms  deemed  necessarj'.  In  Easter,  1901,  the  new  programmes  came  into 
force,  viz.,  for  the  "Gymnasium,"  the  "  Realgymnasium,"  and  the  "  Oberrealschule,"  and  they  were  so 
designed  that  the  courses  could  be  otheially  recognised  as  of  equal  academic  value."  For  the  whole  nine 
classes  of  these  schools,  the  total  number  of  hours  in  the  Gymnasium  was  raised  from  252  to  259,  in  the 
Realgymnasium  from  259  to  262,  in  the  Oberrealschule  from  258  to  262. 

Latin  was  increased  from  62  to  68  hours  in  the  Gymaasium.  French  was  slightly  increased,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  English  could  be  substituted  for  it  as  an  obligatory  subject. 

General  directions  were  put  forward  by  the  Ministerial  Order  of  25th  October,  1901,  and  the  new 
Order  of  Maturity  Examination  (Reife  Priifung)  was  put  in  force  in  the  Easter  term  of  1903.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  Examination  regulations  for  all  three  complete  types  of  school  have  been  combined. 

This  recent  movement,  which  has  resulted  in  non-Latin  courses  being  academically  placed  ia  a  more 
favourable  light,  is  known  as  the  K'lform  movement,  and  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  separately 
discussed  ;  see  a  Chapter  on  the  subject,  hereinafter. 

It  may  be  stated  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  consensus  of  opinion  in  Germany  that  the  movement 
makes  for  substantial  improvement  in  the  education  of  the  German  people.  The  "gymnasium  monopoly" — 
that  is,  the  conferring  of  unique  privileges  upon  the  students  of  the  gymnasia — has  been  replaced  by  a 
regime  which  puts  them  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  students  who  pass  through  the  two  other  classes  of 
high  school.     This  is  popularly  recognised  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

We  proceed  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  several  curricula. 

3.  The  Three  Curricula. — The  programmes  for  the  "Gymnasien,"  "  Realgymnasien,"  and  "Oberreal- 
Bchulen,"  in  Prussia  are  as  hereunder.  The  brackets  denote  that  it  is  permis!^ible  to  distribute  the  total 
time  differently  from  what  is  shewn  in  the  programmrs,  in  the  bracketed  subjects,  when  deemed  desirabl& 


General  Curriculum  for  the 

Gymnasia. 

Classes— Hours  per  Week. 

Sahjects. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

mil.' 

OlII.* 

UI[.» 

OII.« 

UL' 

0I.« 

Totals. 

Religion            

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

,    2 

19 

German 

And  Historical  narratives  . . . 

\v 

n^ 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

26 

Latin 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

cl 

l\ 

^l 

68 

Greek 

6 

6 

6 

36 

French  ... 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

History             

2 

2 

2 

n 

'.] 

3  I 

...  j 

3 

17 

Geography         

2 

2 

2 

I 

1 

9 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics . . . 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

^} 

W 

4  ) 
2  j 

u 

34 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Writing 

2 

2 

4 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

8 

Total  hours  per  week  ... 

25 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

259 

The  age  of  entry  may  be  taken  as  9  or  10,  and  each  class  is  1  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above  subjects  there  are  three  hours  obligatory  gymnastics  for  all  classes  ;  and 
two  hours  weekly  for  the  pupils  of  Classes  V  and  VI  in  singing.9  Pupils  from  Class  IV  onward  take 
part  in  Choir-singing.    Drawing  is  optional  from  the  Untertertia  onward,  and  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted 

to 


'The  German  "Professor"  and  French  "Professeur"  are  not  unfrequently  wrongly  translated  "master"  or 
"  teacher"  ;  this  latter  translation  is  sometimes  but  not  always  correct. 

'  Die  Gleichwertigkeit  der  drei  Formen  der  hiiheren  Schule  {the  equality  of  the  three  forms  of  higher  school)  is  an 
extremely  important  educational  principle.  The  free  options  in  some  Universities  (particularly  in  the  American)  are  really 
txpresaions  of  the  same  principle. 

3-8.  u  denotes  "  Untor  "  (i.e.,  lower),  and  0  "Ober"  (i.e.,  upper),  the  classes  being  called  Untertertia,  Obertertia, 
Unters*'^unda,  Obersccunda,  Unterprima,  Oberprima. 

'  In  individual  cases  pupils  may  be  excused  on  medical  certificatea,  as  a  rule,  for  half-year. 
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to  it.  From  the  Obertertia  onward  two  hours  English  and  two  hours  Hebrew  are  optional  .  Pupils  of 
Classes  IV  and  III  who  write  badly  are  compelled  to  take  writing-lessons.  In  the  classes  from  the 
Obersecunda  upward,  English  may  replace  French,  three  hours  per  week  being  devoted  thereto,  in  which 
case  French  becomes  an  optional  subject  with  2  hours  a  week. 

A  deviation  from  the  programme  is  permitted  in  the  case  of  Classes  Oil,  UI,  and  01,  as  follows  : — 
In  place  of  the  compulsory  instruction  in  French,  3  hours  in  English  may  be  substituted,  French  being 
taken  if  desired  as  a  2  hours  optional  subject.  In  other  words  English  takes  the  place  of  French  as  the 
(then)  obligatory  subject,  and  if  in  addition  it  be  desired  to  take  French,  as  much  as  2  hours  may  be  devoted 
thereto. 

There  are  some  other  slight  changes  as  regards  Greek,  French,  Mathematics,  and  Natural  Science, 
which  need  not  be  referred  to. 

The  following  is  the  general  programme  for  the  Realgymnasium  :  — 
General  Curriculum  for  the  Realgymnasia. 


Classes — Hoars  per  Week. 

Subjects. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

mil. 

OIII. 

UII. 

OIL 

UI. 

01. 

Totals, 

Religion            

3 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

German 

And  Historical  narrative    ... 

l\* 

n= 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

Latin 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

49 

French 

... 

... 

5 

4 

4 

4 

i] 

4  ) 
3  / 

t\ 

29 

English             

<  •  • 

3 

3 

3 

18 

History 

2 

2 

2 

n 

3| 

3 

3 

17 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

\- 

11 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics... 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

42 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

29 

Writing 

2 

2 

• . . 

•  .. 

... 

•  •  t 

■  •  • 

•  .  • 

4 

Drawing          

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Total  hours  per  week 

25 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

262 

From  the  Obertertia  onward  two  hours  linear  drawing  are  optional.  The  remarks  made  in  the 
previous  case  as  to  gymnastics,  singing,  writing  apply  here  also.  The  significance  of  the  bracketing  is  of 
course  as  previously  explained. 

The  general  programme  for  the  Oberrealschule  is  as  hereunder  : — 

General  Curriculum  for  the  Higher  Real  School. 


Classes — Hours  per  Week. 


Subjects. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

Oil. 

UI. 

01. 

Totals. 

Religion 

German             

And  Historical  Narrative  ... 

3 

2 

2 
4 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2 
4 

2 
4 

2 
4 

19 
34 

French 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

l\ 

4] 

t] 

4) 

47 

English             

... 

•  .  . 

5 

4 

4C 

4f 

25 

History             

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Geography 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics... 

2 
5 

2 
5 

2 
6 

2 
6 

2 
5 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 
5 

1 

5 

14 

47 

Natural  Science            

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Writing 
Freehand  Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

"2 

2 

"2 

"2 

2 

2 

6 
16 

Total  hours  per  week 

25 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 
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The  remarks  previously  made  in  regard  to  gymnastics,  singing,  and  writing  also  apply  to  the  above 
programme. 

The 


Those  who  elect  to  take  an  optional  subject  must  devote  themselves  to  it  for  a  half-year  at  least 
53— 2  F 
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The  Real  schools  and  Higher  Burgher  Schools'  being  only  "  six-class  "schools,  are  of  course  not 
directly  comparable  with  the  preceding  and  are  not  of  the  same  grade.  Their  programme  is  either  that 
just  given,  up  to  the  Untersecunda  inclusive,  or  i.s  as  hereunder  : — 

Second  Form  in  the  Curricula  for  Realschooh. 


Classes— Hours  per  week. 

VI. 

V. 

IV.             III. 

: 

II.              I. 

1 

Totals. 

Eeligion 
German 

And  Historical  Narrative. . . 
French 

English           

History           

Geography 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

Natural  Science         

Writing          

Freehand  drawing     ... 

3 

6 

2 
4 

2 
2 

2 

6 

2 
4 
2 

2 
2 

2 
5 
G 

'3 

2 

5 
2 
2 

2 

2 

5 

5 
5 
2 
2 
5 
2 

2 

2 
4 

4 
4 
2 

5 
5 

2 

2 
4 

4 
4 
2 
2 
5 
5 

■'"2" 

13 

29 

31 
13 

9 
12 
28 
18 

6 
10 

Total  hours  per  week 

25 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

169 

From  Class  III  onward,  tw 

ol 

lOurs  linef 

ir  drawinr 

f  is  optional.   In  regard  to  singing,  gymnastics,  and 

writing,  the  remarks  previously  made  apply  here  also. 


4.  Analysis  of  Curricula. — A  comparison  of  the  three  curricula  will  bring  into  relief  the  es.sentials 
of  similarity  and  difference,  and  enable  the  last  educational  decision  of  the  German  people  to  be  more 
clearly  understood.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  value  of  the  German  view  depends  mainly  upon  two 
things: — (1;)  The  excellent  character  of-  German  education.  (2.)  The  thoroughness  of  the  discussion  of 
the  subject.     In  the  analysis,  the  school  period  may  be  divided  into  three,  viz.  : —    • 

Classes  VI— IV  say  from  9  or  10  to  12  (L). 
„      UIII-UII  „       „  13  to  15  (I). 

„      Oil— 01      „       „  16  to  18  (U),   ■ 

These  can  be  defined  as  the  lower,  intermediate,  and  upper  divisions,  denoted  by  the  letters  L,  I,  U.  The 
subjects  will  be  rearranged  to  include  first  all  that  are  common.  The  letters  G,  RG,  OR,  R,  denote 
t^pectively  gymnasium,  and  the  remaining  classes  of  schools. 


S 

uhjects  common 

to  the  four 

Programmes. 

Subjects. 

Lower  Division. 

Intermediate. 

Upper  Division. 

Total. 

G. 

RG. 

OR. 

R. 

G. 

RG.   OR. 

R. 

G. 

RG. 

OR. 

G. 

RG. 

OR. 

R. 

Religion         

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

19 

19 

19 

13 

German,  etc 

10 

10 

13 

16 

7 

9 

9 

13 

9 

9 

12 

26 

28 

34 

29 

French           

4 

5 

18 

18 

7- 

12 

17 

13 

9 

12 

12 

20 

29 

47 

31 

History 

2 

2 

3 

3 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

9 

9 

17 

17 

18 

9 

Geography    ... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

5 

5 

6 

0 

0 

3 

9 

11 

14 

12 

Mfithematics  with  Arithra 

12 

12 

16 

13 

10 

15 

16 

15 

12 

15 

15 

34 

42 

47 

28 

Nat.  Science ... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

12 

12 

6 

15 

18 

18  • 

29 

36 

18 

Writing 

4 

4 

6 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

6 

6 

Drawing 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

0 

6 

6 

8 

16 

16 

10 

Totals        

55 

56 

79 

79 

49 

67 

77 

77' 

51 

72 

■81 

155  ■ 

195 

237 

156 

Subjects 

not  common  to  the  four  Programmes. 

English          

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

13 

13 

0 

9 

12 

0 

18 

25 

13 

Latin...       .   ... 

24 

23 

0 

0 

23 

14 

0 

0 

21 

12 

0 

68 

49 

0 

0 

Greek            

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0       0 

18 

0 

P 

36 

0 

0 

0 

Totals        

24 

23 

0 

0 

41 

23 

13  '  13 

39 

21 

12 

104 

67 

25 

13 

Grand  Totals 

79 

79 

79 

79 

90 

90 

90     90 

90 

■93 

93 

259 

262 

262 

169 

We  sec  from  this  analysis  that  Religion  is  identical  throughout ;  it  occupies  about  il,  of  the  whole 
time.  The  Mothtr-tongue  is  practically  the  same  in  the  two  Gymnasia,  and  the  Realschool  gives  relatively 
a  little  more  time  thereto  than  either.     Absolutely  the  subject  is  strongest  in  the  Higher  Realschool,  but 

for 


'  Realschnlen  und  hoheren  BUrgerschulen, 
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for  similar  periods  it  is  much  stronger  in  the  Realschool.  French  is  weak  in  the  Gymnasium,  and 
somewhat  weak  in  the  Realgymnasiuni ;  but  it  is  a  strong  subject  in  the  Higher  Realschool  and  even  in 
the  Realschool.  Mathematics  and  Arithmetic  are  weak  subjects  in  the  Gymnasium,  and  are  strongest  m 
the  Oberrealschule  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  Natural  Science.  Finally  the  language  elements  may  bo 
thus  compared  : — 

Gymnasium.  Kealgyranasium.  Higher  Realschool. 

Latin     ...  ...     68  Latin         ...     49 

Greek     36  English      ...      18  English         ...     25 

French 20  French       ...     29  French         ...     47 

124  96  82 

German  ...     26  German     ...     28  German        ...     34 

Total         ...   150  124  116 

With  these  the  Science  elements  may  be  compared  : — - 

Mathematics...     34  Mathematics...     42  Mathematics...     47 

Natural  Science   18  Natural  Science     29  Natural  Science    36 

52  71  83 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  gymnasial  course  is  linguistic,  and  the  Oberrealschool  course  scientific. 

5.  The  Rffurm  Gymnmium  and  Reform  Realgymnasium. — Two  new  types  of  institution  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  Germany  are  what  are  known  as  the  Reform  Gymnasium  and  Reform  Realgymnasium. 
Their  constitution  accords  with  what  the  German  Emperor  believes  to  be  a  necessary  change  in  the  tendency 
of  education,  so  tb-it  it  shall  be  a  more  titling  equipment  for  life. 

The  decreo  relating  to  this  is  a  document  of  considerable  interest  for  educationists,  and  is,  therefore, 
given  in  full ;  so  also  (in  a  note)  is  the  original  text.     While  readina:  this  document,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Kaiser  not  only  knew  of  what  he  was  talking  from  personal  experience,  he  had  also  taken  a  direct 
personal  and  intense  interest  in  German  education,  as  a  means  of  strengthening  t/ie  hands  of  the  nation  in 
its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.     The  document  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  voicing  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Ministerium  (fur  Kultus  und  Unterricht). 
The  following  is  the  decree  : — 
Imperial  Decree  of  26th  Novemhtr,  1900. — Concerning  the  Report  of  20th  November  of  this  year,  I 
declare  in  accord  therewith  that  the  reform  initiated  by  me  in  the  year  1892  shall  be  extended 
in  respect  of  the  following  : — 

[The  rendering  given  hereunder  from  the  Special  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  London, 
vol.  9.  pp.  173-174,  while  somewhat  free,  is  substantially  correct]. 
(1.)  With  reference  to  the  question  of  privileges,  the  principle  must  be  that  the  Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium,  and  Oberrealschule  are  to  be  considered  as  of  equal  value  from  the  point  of 
view  of  general  intellectual  culture,  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  supplement,  insofar  as  for 
many  lines  of  study  and  professional  pursuits  particular  branches  of  knowledge  are  required, 
■which  do  not  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  each  institution,  or  do  not  enter  to  the  requisite 
degree.  Consequently,  steps  a  re  to  be  taken  to  extend  the  privileges  of  institutions  with  a  non- 
classical  curriculum.  This  is  the  best  weans  of  raising  the  repute  aiul  inereasin-g  ihe  attendance 
at  these  institutions,  and  of  affecting  the  wider  s^tread  of  modern  and  practical  subjects.^ 
(2.)  In  thus  acknowledging  the  equality  of  the  three  types  ot  higher  institutions,  it  v^ill  be  possible 
more  thoroughly  to  strengthen  the  special  characteristics  of  each  type.  In  this  connection  I 
shall  offer  no  objection  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  Latin  in  the 
Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium.  But  I  am  particularly  anxious  that,  in  view  of  the  special 
.  .  importance  that  now  attaches  to  a  knowledge  of  English,  this  language  should,  receive  more 
•  attention  at  the  Gymnasium.  Therefore,  side  by  side  with  Greek,  English  is  everywhere  to 
be  an  alternative  subject,  while  the  latter  language  is  to  be  retained  as  an  optional  one. 
Also,  it  appears  to  be  advisable  that  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Oberrealschule  (which  admits 
of  an  extension)  geography  should  receive  a  larger  measure  of  attention. 
(3.)  Since  1892  undeniable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  economy  of  instruction  in  many 
branches.  More  must  still  be  achieved.  Mindful  of  the  old  adage,  "  Multum,  non  multa," 
the  directors  will  be  constrained  to  pay  increased  attention  to  See  that  equally  high  attain- 
ments are  not  demanded  in  all  branches,  but  the  most  important  among  them,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  institution,  are  emphasised  and  extended.  In  the  teaching  of  Greek  it  is 
specially  important  to  do  away  with  all  unnecessary  details  of  grammar,  and  chiefly  to  keep 
in  mind  that,  side  by  side  with  the  a>stholio  point  of  view,  a  consideration  of  the  relations 
between  the  ancient  world  and  modern  culture  should  receive  its  proper  meed  of  attention. 
In  modern  languages,  special  efforts  must  be  made  to  secure  ekill  in  sjyeaking  the  foreign  idiom,^ 
and  a  ready  compreiien.sion  of  the  most  popular  authors.  In  history  two  deficiencies  make 
themselves  felt — the  neglect  of  important  portion.s  of  ancient  history,  and  the  too  scant 
consideration  of  German  history  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  wealth  of  stirring 
recollections,  and  great  achievements  for  our  native  country.  In  geography,  both  in  the 
Gymnasium  and  in  the  Realaymuasium,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  the  instruction  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  teachers  who  have  made  n  special  study  of  this  branch.^  In  the  teaching  of 
natural  science  a  larger  measure  of  time  must  be  devoted  to  observation  and  experimental  tvork,^ 
and  frequent  excursions  must  enliven  the  instruction  ;  in  teaching  chemistry  and  physics  the 
applied  and  technical  side  of  the  subject  nmst  not  be  neglected.  In  drawing  (where,  more 
over,  the   capacity  to   reproduce   the    results  of   observations   in   rapid   sketches   is   to   be 

encouraged), 

'  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
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encouraged),  efforts  are  to  be  made  at  the  Gymnasium  to  induce  those  pupils  who  intend  later 
on  to  take  up  the  study  of  technology,  natural  science,  mathematics,  or  medicine  to  take  proper 
advantage  of  tint  optional  instruction  in  drawing?  Besides  the  physical  exercises,  which  are 
to  be  more  extensively  introduced,  greater  attention  is  to  be  paid  in  drawing  up  the  time- 
table to  matters  of  hygiene,'^  more  especially  by  means  of  a  suitable  arrangement  of  the 
different  lessons,  and  by  considerably  increasing  the  duration  of  the  intervals  which  up  till 
now  have  been  too  shori^. 

(4.)  As  the  Abschlusspriifung  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  that  were  formed  of  it,  and,  in 
particular,  instead  of  diminishing  the  rush  of  students  to  the  University,  has  rather  augmented 
it,  it  is  to  be  abolished  as  soon  as  possible. 

(5.)  The  establ'shment  of  schools  following  the  Altona  and  Frankfort  curricula  has,  on  the  whole, 
proved  beneficial  to  the  places  where  they  exist.  Through  the  fact  that  the  earlier  stages  of 
their  curriculum  are  the  .same  as  those  of  the  non-classical  schools,  they  constitute  no  incon- 
siderable social  gain.  It  is  my  wish  not  only  that  the  experiment  should  be  continued  in  a 
manner  appropriate  to  the  end  in  view,  but  that,  where  the  given  conditions  prevail,  attempts 
should  be  made  on  a  more  extended  basis. 

I  cherish  the  hope  that  the  measures  thus  to  be  introduced,  for  the  realisation  of  which  I  count 
upon  the  ever-constant  sense  of  duty  and  intelligent  devotion  of  the  teachers,  will  conduce  to 
the  advantage  of  our  higher  schools,  and  contribute  their  share  towards  lessening  the 
antagonism  between  the  representatives  of  the  classical  and  modern  ideas  of  education,  and 
succeed  in  bringing  about  a  conciliatory  adjustment  of  their  differences, 

Given  at  Kiel,  November  26,  1900,  (Signed)         Wilhelm  R, 

on  board  H.M.S.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.^ 

6.  The  Reform  Curricula  and  t/ieir  Comparisonwith  the  Ordinary  Curricula. — The  following  are  the 
Prussian  Reform  cunicula,  which,  constituting  as  they  do  an  important  experiment  in  German  secondary 
education,  are  worthy  of  close  attention.  In  order  to  facilitate  a  compari-son  with  the  oi'dinary  cuiricula, 
the  hours  per  week  of  the  latter  are  shewn  by  the  small  figures  underwritten  : — 


Reform  Gymnasia,  Frankfort-on-the 

-Main. 

Classes— Hours  per  Week. 

Subjects. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

OIL 

UI. 

01. 

Totals. 

Religion         

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

German          

s 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(19) 

2I4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

And  Historical  narrative  . . . 

!|' 

0^ 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

(26) 

Latin 

/ 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

7) 

51 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7  '. 

8J 

(68) 

Greek 

>  •  . 

... 

8 

8 

8 

32 

French 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

6 

2 

6 

2 

a 
2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

(36) 
31 

History 

■■ 

4 
3 

2 

2 

ii 

3 

2) 

3 

3 

3 

3 

(20) 
16 

Geography      

2 

2 

3 

2 
1 

3 

..'} 

3 

(17) 
10 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

2 

5 

2 
5 

1 
4 

1 
4 

1 
3 

3 

3 

3 

(9) 
35 

Natural  Science 

2 

4 
2 

4 
3 

3 
2 

3 
2 

4 
2 

4 
2 

4 
2 

4 

2 

(34) 
19 

Writing          

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(18) 
4 

Drawing        

2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

(4) 
8 

(8) 

Total  hours  per  week... 

25 

2-5 

28 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

256 

25 

26 

29 

30               80 

30                 30 

30 

30 

(259) 

The  next  two  examples  are  programmes  of  Reform  Realgymnasia.     They  are  not  identical. 


Jiefcn 


'  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 
'  The  following  is  the  text : — 

AUeriuichster  Erlass  vom  26  November,  1900. 
Auf  den  Bericht  vom  20.     November  dieses  Jahres  erkliire  Ich  Mich  damit  einverstonden,  dass  die  von  Mir  im  Jabre, 
1892.  ein!;eleitete  Reform  der  hiiheren  Schulen  nach  folgenden  Gesichtspunkten  weitergefiihrt  wird  : — 

1.  Heziiglich  der  Berechtigungen  ist  davon  auszugehen,  dass  das  Gymnasium,  das  Realgymnasium  und  die  Oberrealschule 
in  der  Erziehung  zur  allgemeinen  Geistesbildung  als  gleichwerthig  anzusehen  sind  und  nur  insofern  eine  Krgiinzung 
ertorderlich  bleibt,  als  es  fiir  manche  Studien  und  Berufszwcige  noch  besonderer  Vorkenntnisse  bedarf,  dereu 
Vcrmittclung  nicht  o<ler  doch  nicht  in  demselben  Umfange  zu  den  Aufgaben  jeder  Anstalt  gchiirt.  llementsprechend 
ist  auf  die  Ausdehnung  der  Berechtigungen  der  realistischen  Anstaltcn  Bedacht  zu  nehmen.  Damit  ist  zugleich 
der  beste  Wog  gewiesen,  das  Ansehen  und  den  Besuch  dieser  Anstaltcn  zu  furdorn  und  so  auf  die  griissere 
VerallgemeineruDg  des  realistichon  VVissens  hinzuwirken.  2. 
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Reform  Realgymnagium,  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


Su^ijecta. 

Classes— Hours  per  Week. 

Totals. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

Oil. 

UI. 

01. 

R.G. 

Religion 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(19) 

German          

^\ 

And  Historical  narratives... 

■:}* 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

(28) 

Latin 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

40 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

(49) 

French 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

^) 

f) 

?l 

'I 

38 
(29) 

English           

... 

... 

3 

3 

?) 

Jl 

ll 

Jl 

18 
(18) 

History 

3 

2 

2 

2^ 

3^ 

?) 

3 

18 

•  • 

2 

2 

2 

H 

H 

3 

(17) 

Geography 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

-i 

•::)■ 

... 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i; 

•  / 

(11) 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

42 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

(42) 

Natural  Science        

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

27 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

(29) 

Writing         

2 

2 

... 

... 

. . . 

... 

... 

4 

2 

2 

(t) 

Drawing 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(16) 

Total  hours  per  week. . . 

25 

25 

28 

29 

29 

31 

32 

32 

32 

263 

25 

25 

29 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

(262) 

With  the  above,  the  A 

tona  pr 

ogramme  may  1 

)e  comp 

ared. 

It 

2.  Durch  die  grundsatzliche  Anerkennung  der  Gleichwerthigkoit  der  drei  hiiheren  Lehranstalten  wird  dieMiiglichkeit 

geboten,  die  Eigenart  einer  jeden  kriiftiger  zu  betonen.  Mit  Riicksicht  hierauf  will  Ich  nichts  dagegen  eriniiern, 
dass  im  Lehrplan  der  Gymnasien  und  Realgymnasien  das  Lateinische  ein  entspreehende  Verstiirkung  erfiihrt. 
Besonderen  Werth  aber  lege  Ich  darauf,  dass  bei  der  grossen  Bedeutung,  welche  die  Kenntniss  dea  Englischen 
gewonnen  hat,  diese  Sprache  auf  den  Gymnasien  eingehender  beriicksichtigt  wird.  Deshalb  ist  iiberall  neben  dem 
Griechischen  engliseher  Ersatzunterricht  bis  Untersekunda  zu  gestatten  und  ausserdem  in  den  drei  oberen  Klassen 
der  Gymnasien,  wo  die  ortlichen  Verhaltnisse  dafiir  sprechen,  das  Englische  an  Stelle  des  Franziisischen  iinter 
Beibehaltang  des  letzteren  als  fakultativen  Unterrichtsgegcnstandes  obligatorisch  zu  machen.  Auch  erscheint  es 
Mir  angezeigt,  dass  im  Lehrplan  der  Oberrealsclmlen,  welcher  nach  der  Stundenzahl  noch  Raum  dazu  bietet,  die 
Erdkunde  eine  ausgiebigere  Filrsorge  findet. 

3.  In  dem  Unterrichtbetriebe  sind  seit   1892  auf  verschiedenen  Gebieten  unverkennbare  Fortschritte  gcmacht.     Es 

muss  aber  noch  mehr  geschehen.  Namentlich  werden  die  Direktoren  eingedenk  der  Mahmmg  :  "  Multum,  non 
niulta  "  in  verstarktem  Maasse  darauf  zu  achten  haben,  dass  nicht  fiir  alle  Unterrichtsfacher  gleich  hohe  Arbeits- 
forderungen  gestellt,  sondern  die  wichtigsten  unter  ihnen  nach  der  Eigenart  der  verschiedenen  Anstalten  in  den 
Vordergrund  gerltckt  und  vertieft  werden. 

Fiir  den  griechischen  Unterricht  ist  entscheidendea  Gewicht  auf  die  Beseitigung  unntitzer  Formalien  zu  legen  und 
vornehmlich  im  Auge  zu  behalten,  dass  neben  der  iisthetiachen  Auffassung  auch  die  den  Zusammenhang  zwischen  der 
antiken  Welt  und  der  modernen  Kultur  aufweisende  Betrachtung  zu  ihrem  Rechte  kommt. 

Bei  den  neureren  Sprachen  ist  mit  besonderem  Nachdruck  Gewandtheit  im  Sprechen  und  sicherea  Verstiindniss  der 
gangbaren  Schriftsteller  anzustreben. 

Im  Geachichtsunterricht  machen  sich  noch  immer  zwei  Lticken  fiihlbar  :  die  Vernachlassigung  wichtiger  Abschnitte 
der  alten  Geschichte  und  die  zu  wenig  eingehende  Behandlung  der  deutschen  Geschichte  des  19  ten.  Jahrhunderts  mit 
ihren  erhebenden  Erinnerungen  und  grossen  Errungenschaften  fiir  das  Vaterland. 

Fiir  die  Erdkunde  bleibtsowohl  auf  den  Gymnasien  wie  auf  den  Realgymnasien  zu  wllnschen,  dass  der  Unterricht  in 
die  Hand  von  Fachlehrern  gelegt  wird. 

Im  naturwissenschaf  tlichen  Unterricht  haben  die  Anachauung  und  das  Experiment  einen  grii.sseren  Raum  einzunehmen 
und  hiiufigere  Exkursionen  den  Unterricht  zu  beleben  ;  bei  Physik  und  Chemie  ist  die  angewandte  und  technische  Seite 
nicht  zu  vernachliissigen. 

Fiir  den  Zeichenunterricht,  bei  dem  iibrigens  auch  die  Befiihigung,  das  Angeschaute  in  rascher  Skizze  darzustellen, 
Beriicksichtigung  verdient,  ist  bei  den  Gymnasien  dahin  zu  wirken,  dass  namentlich  diejeuigen  Schiller,  welche  sich  der 
Technik,  den  Naturwissenschaften,  der  Mathematik  oder  der  Medizin  zu  widmen  gedenken,  vom  fakultativen  Zeichenun- 
terricht  fleissig  Gebrauch  machen. 

Ausser  den  kiirperlichen  Uebungen,  die  in  ausgiebigerer  Weise  zu  betreiben  sind,  hat  auch  die  Anordnung  dea 
Stundenplans  mehr  der  Gesundheit  Rechnung  zu  tragen,  insbesondere  durch  angemessene  Lage  und  wesentliche  Verstarkiuig 
der  bisher  zu  kurz  bemessenen  Pausen. 

Da  die  AbschlussprUfung  den  bei  ihrer  Einfuhrung  gehegten  Erwartungen  nicht  entsprochen  und  namentlich  dem 
ilbermiissigen  Andrange  zum  Univertitatsstudium  eher  Vorschub  geleiatet,  als  Einhalt  gethan  hat,  so  ist  dieselbe  baldigst 
zu  beseitigen. 

Die  Einrichtung  von  Schulen  nach  den  Altonaer  und  Frankfurter  Lehrpliinen  hat  sich  fiir  die  Orte,  wo  sie  besteht, 
nach  den  bisherigen  Erfahrungen  im  Ganzen  bewiihrt.  Durch  den  die  Realachulen  mitumfassenden  gemeinsamen  Unterbau 
bietet  sie  zugleich  einen  nicht  zu  unterschiitzenden  sozialen  Vortheil.  Ich  wUnsche  daher,  dass  der  Versuch  niclit  nur  in 
zweckentsprechender  Weise  fortgefuhrt,  sondern  auch,  wo  die  Voraussetzungen  zutretfen,  auf  breiterer  Grundlage  erprobt 
wird. 

Ich  gebe  Mich  dor  Hoffnung  hin,  dass  die  hiernach  zu  treffenden  Maassnahmen,  fiir  deren  Durchfiihrung  Ich  auf  die 
allzeit  bewiihrte  Pfiichttreue  und  verstandnissvolle  Hingebung  der  Lehrerschaft  rechne,   unseren  hoheren  Schulen  zum 
Segen  gereichen  und  an  ihrem  Theile  dazu  beitragen  werden,  die  Gegensiitze  zwischen  den  Vertretcrn  der  humanistischeu 
und  realistischen  Ricbtung  zu  mildern  und  einem  versohnendeix  Ausgleiche  entgegen  zu  fithren. 
Gegeben  Kiel,  den  26th  November,  1900. 

An  bord  M.S.  "Kaiser  Wilhelm  II." 

WlUIELM  R. 

An  den  Minister  der  geistlichen,  etc.,  Angelegenheiten,  Studt. 
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It  is  as  follows  : — 


Reform  Real  gymnasia,  Altona. 


Classes— Hours  per  Week. 

Subjects. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

OIIl. 

UII. 

Oil. 

Ul. 

01. 

Totals. 

Eeligion         

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

^ 

■  2 

(19) 

German          

^1 

■I, 

M, 

4 

0 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

29 

And  Historical  narrative  . . . 

M^ 

;)■ 

3 

» 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

.  (28) 

Latin 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

■    -4 

■  4 

(49) 

French            

G 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

n 

I) 

M 

n 

37 
(29) 

English           

... 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

l\ 

3  ? 

i) 

.?) 

22 
(18) 

History           

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i] 

?l 

..?) 

3 

•    •  3 

17 
(17) 

Geography      

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 
2 

i\ 

■::) 

. 

... 

10 
(11) 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics 

5 

5 

c 

5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

,T 

44 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

.    -6 

5 

(42) 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

T) 

4 

4 

29 

2 

2 

2 

2    - 

2 

4 

5 

.    .6 

.  5 

(29) 

Writing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

4 
(4) 

Drawing        ...         

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

•* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(16) 

Total  hours  per  week. . . 

25 

25 

25 

1 

29 

23 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

3D 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

81 

263 

25 

(262) 

Eng. 

His. 

Geog. 

Ar. 

Sci. 

Wr. 

Dr. 

18 

18 

10 

42 

27 

4 

16 

22 

17 

10 

44 

29 

4 

16 

The  comparison  of  the  totals  is  as  follows  : — 
Rel.         Ger.         Lat.        fr. 
Frankfort...     19         31  40         38 

Altona      ...     19         29         36         37 

Clearly  there  is  no  very  decided  difference  in  the  two  Realgymnasiura  programmes. 

7.  Comparison  of  Reform  and  Ordinary  Curriculum  for  the  Gymnasium. — The  following  points  may 
be  noted.  "  Religion  "  is  unaltered.  Gorman  gains  about  Jr,  viz.,  5  hours  on  26.  No  Latin  is  done  in 
Classes  VI-IV,  as  in  the  ordinary  curriculum.  Greek  does  not  commence  till  the  Untersecunda,  while 
formerly  it  commenced  in  the  Unterteitia.     French  commences  in  Class  VI,  but  formerly  not  till  Class  IV. 

Again,  Latin  loses  no  less  than  17  hours  per  week  in  the  whole  eight  classes,  while  Greek  loses 
4  hours. 

In  the  Realgymnasia,  Latin  is  postponed  till  the  XJntertertia,  and  loses  9  hours  at  Frankfort  and 
13  hours  at  Altona.  French  comments  in  Class  VI  instead  of  IV,  and  is  increased  9  hours  at  Frankfort 
and  8  hours  at  Altona.     English  commences  in  Class  UII  at  Frankfort  and  Class  IV  at  Altona. 

One  of  the  important  consequences  of  this  rearrangement  may  be  exhibited  by  a  comparison  with 
the  Oberrealschule  and  Realschule,  shewing  tlie  first  three  classes  together. 


Comparison  of 

Classei 

. 

Subjecta. 

Reform  G\'inna8ium, 
Frankfort. 

liefonn  Real(rym., 
Frankfort. 

Keform  Realgym., 
Altona. 

Oberrealschule, 
Ordinary. 

Kealschool, 
Ordinar}'. 

Clauses. 

Classes. 

Classes. 

aasses. 

Classes. 

VI. 

V.      1     IV. 

VI.      1     V.      1     IV. 

VI. 

V.      1     IV. 

VI. 

V.      1     IV. 

VI.    1     V.      1     IV. 

5 

6 

2 
5 
2 
2 

2 

4 

'a 

"2 
5 
2 

2 
2 

2 

4 

6 

3 
3 
5 
3 

0 

5 

(i 

"2 
5 
2 
2 

2 

4 

"(5 
... 

"2 
5 
2 
2 
2 

2 

4 

G 

3 
3 
5 
3 

2 

5 

"(5 

"2 
5 
2 
2 

2 
4 

6 

"2 
5 
2 
2 
2 

2 

4 

"5 
4 
2 

2 
C 
2 

"2 

3 

5 

"(3 

"2 
6 
2 
2 

2 

4 

"(i 

2 
5 
2 
2 
2 

2 

4 

"d 

3 
2 

6 
2 

"2 

3 

6 

6 

'2 

4 
2 
2 

2 

5 

6 
... 

'2 
4 
2 
2 
2 

2 

German    

5 

Latin    

Greek    

6 

English    

History     

3 

Geography  

Mathematics  ... 

2 
5 
2 

Writii'^g 

2 

0 
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It  is  now  seen  that  in  the  Reform  system  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  between  the  Realgymra- 
sium  and  the  Gymnasium  in  the  work  of  the  first  three  classes  in  the  Frankfort  system',  and  that  the 
Altona  programme  and  that  of  the  Oberrealschule  are  substantially  identical.  This  exposes  tlie  real  nature 
of  the  reform,  viz.,  that  the  programmes  nf  the  Gymnasium,  the  Realgymnasium,  and  the  Oberrealschule 
shall  be  identical  for  the  first  three  classes  (VI  to  IV). 


8.  The  Significance  of  the  Reform  System. — The  great  defect  of  the  generally-existing  German  system 
is  that  a  boy's  career  has,  practically,  to  be  decided  too  early.  A  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  ordinary 
system  will  show  tiiat  the  education  is  differentiated  from  the  beginning — that  is  to  say,  the  career  has  to  be 
decided  upon  when  a  lad  is  9  or  10  years  of  age.  Under  the  Reform  system  the  decision  as  to  career  need  not 
be  made  till  12  or  13  years  of  aye,  since  the  three  types  of  school  are  identical  up  to  that  age. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  the  securing  of  identity  of  secondary  education  up  to  the  latest 
possible  period,  and  a  recognition  of  the  academic  equality  of  the  several  (three)  formes  of  higher  education 
are  among  the  most  important  of  recent  educational  advances. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  identity  is  significant  only  with  thorough 
education.  An  assertion  that  any  particular  system,  which  happens  to  exhibit  no  differences  in  education 
up  to  the  age  of  1 2  or  1 3,  expresses  the  same  principle,  merely  because,  for  example,  it  includes,  practically, 
only  the  three  R's,  must  be  recognised  as  missing  the  whole  point.  The  Reform  system  of  Germany  is  really 
a  preparation  for  the  higher  stage  of  secondary  education,  and  has  within  it  the  true  disciplinary  elements, 
and  is  sufficiently  broad. 

It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  it  is  customary  for  those  who  are  going  on  to  the  Gymnasium  to  attend 
the  preparatory  classes  (Vorbereitungsklassen)  in  what  really  constitutes  the  lowest  division  of  the 
Gymnasium  (das  Progymnasium  oder  die  Vorschule  des  Gymnasiums.)  Those  who  attend  the  Folkschools 
(Volkschulen)  may  go  on  to  the  Realschools  (Realschulen),  but,  it  is  somewhat  exceptional  for  them  to  go 
on  to  the  three  higher  secondary  schools.  Still  the  Folkschool  is  so  constituted  that  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  pupils  leaving  it  to  enter  the  three  classes  of  higher  school  now  under  consideration.'* 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the  whole  German  system  of  education,  the  Reform  system  has 
this  consequence,  that  up,  say,  to  9  or  10  years  of  age,  it  is  (excepting  socially)  immaterial  what  class  of 
school  children  attend.  At  that  age — and  the  grade  of  intelligence  is  then  fairly  well  indicated — it  is 
necessary,  if  one  would  lose  no  time,  to  decide  whether  some  form  of  higher  education  will  be  attempted  or 
not.  If  not,  the  Folkschool  will  suffice.  That  type  of  school  will  not  thoroughly  qualify,  under  the  German 
or  any  other  system,  for  the  higher  walks  of  life.  However  much  half-educated  people  may  be  led  away 
by  the  feeling  that  it  does  not  matter,  that  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  judiciously  dealing  with 
educational  systems. 

At  9  or  10  years  of  age,  under  the  Reform  system,  the  pupil  who  elects  to  attempt  one  of  the  higher 
forms  of  education  goes  on  with  the  first  three  classes  of  any  higher  school.  When  he  has  passed  through 
these  he  is  then  12  or  13,  and  must  decide  whether  he  wants  a  classical  (Greek-Latin)  education,  a  Latin- 
modorn-language-science  education,  or  a  modern-languages-soience  education.  This  may  be  represented  as 
follows  :— 

REFORM  SYSTEM  OF  PRUSSIA. 


Secondary  Education. 


Volkschule, 
Progymnasium, 
Vorschule  des 
Gymnasiums,  etc. 


Volkschule.  — 


10 
11 
12 
13 

.14 


Realsehule  (sec.  3  herein)." 
Oberrealschule    ") 
Realgymnasium  >  (sec.  5  herein). 
Gymnasium         ) 


'^ 


iJii.  I 


Oil 

1 

16  — 

.  UI 

n 

17  - 

01 

18    - 

— 

-^ 

This  diagram  illustrates  the  following  points,  viz. : — 

(1)  That  the  lower  division  of  the  Realsehule,  Oberrealschule,  Realgymnasium,  and  Gymnasium 
under  the  Reform  system  are  all  alike. 

(2)  That  the  upper  division  of  the  Realsehule  is  the  lower  division  of  the  Oberrealschule. 

(3)  That  the  critical  decisions  have  to  be  made  at  the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

(4)  That  the  pupil  who  has  entered  the  Realsehule  can  go  on  to  the  work  of  the  Oberrealschule  if  at 
15  years  of  age  he  feels  disposed  to  qualify  for  technological  professions.  9. 

'  In  the  Altona  system  there  is  no  difference  in  the  work  of  the  first  two  classes. 
2  See  Interim  Report,  Chap.  VI;  sees.  1,  27. 
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9.  Curricula  in  Various  Parts  of  Germany.— The  curricula  of  the  same  type  of  scliool  are  by  no 
means  identical  throughout  the  German  provinces.  The  following  table  is  prepared  from  programmes 
obtained  by  the  Commissioner  while  travelling  through  that  country,  and  are  for  the  year  1902,  and  they 
shew  clearlv  enough  the  absence  of  uniformity. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  be  remembered  that  only  those  subjects  which  are  obligatory  and  essential  are 
included.     Besides  these  there  are,  of  course,  optional  subjects,  for  which  adequate  teaching  provision 

is  made. 

Curricula  in   Various  Parts  of  Germany. 

GYMNASIA. 


Class 

es  and  Hours  per 

Week 

IX.  viii. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

cm. 

UII. 

on. 

UI. 

01. 

Religion. 

Total. 

All  Gymnasia          

2 

2 

2 

3  or 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19or 

18 

German. 

Total. 

Friedr.  Werdersches  Gym.,  Berlin 

6 

7 

8 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

23 

K.  Wilhelms  Gym.,  Berlin             

6 

6 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2G 

Wilhelras  Gym.,  Hamburg             

.  .  • 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

21 

Stiidt.  Lyceum  I.,  Hannover 

... 

5 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

26 

Karls  Gym.,  Stuttgart        

... 

■  .  > 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

22 

Gym.  Heil.  Kreuz.,  Dresden           ...           | 
K.  Gym.,  Dresden,  Neustadt         ...           ^ 

... 

... 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

25 

Vitzthum  Gym.,  Dresden  ...          ...           I 

K.  Luitpold  Gym.,  Miinchen         

... 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

27 

Lyceum,  Strassburg              

13 

9 

9 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

25 

Prot.  Gym.,  Strassburg       

n 

7i 

7 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

25 

Bischotlicli.  Gym.,  St.  Stephan,  Strassburg.. 

13 

13" 

10 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

25 

K.  Kath.  Gym.,  MarzelL,  Koln     

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

0 

0 

25 

Gym.,  Heidelberg   ... 

... 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

22 

Gr.  Herz.  Ostergym.,  Mainz 

12 

lb" 

9" 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Kn.  Augusta  Gym.,  Coblenz          ...          < 

5 

2 

6 

3 

1 

2 
1 

3 

2 

2 

"3 

'3 

3 

'3 

24 

Goethe  Gym.,  Frankfurt    ... 

... 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

K.K.  Friedrichs  Gym.,  Frankfurt 

11 

7" 

9 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

26 

Latin. 

ToUl. 

Friedr.  Werdersches  Gym.,  Berlin 

... 

... 

... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

61 

K.  Wilhelms  Gym.,  Berlin             

... 

... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

"7 

68 

Wilhelms  Gym.,  Hamburg 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

69 

Stadt.  Lyceum  I.,  Hannover 

•  •  . 

<  .  . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

68 

Karls  Gym.,  Stuttgart 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

7 

81 

Gym.  Heil.  Kreuz.,  Dresden 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

9 

8 

77 

K.  Gym.,  Dresden,  Neustadt 

... 

■  •  • 

•  •  . 

Vitzthum  Gym.,  Dresden  ... 

... 

... 

'9 

9 

8 

9 

8 

8 

'7 

"'8 

"8 

74 

K.  Luitpold  Gym.,  Miinchen          

... 

*  •  • 

•  •  • 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

60 

Lyceum,  Strassburg 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

71 

Prot.  Gym.,  Strassburg       

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

71 

Bischoflich.  Gym.,  St.  Stephan,  Strassburg.. 

.  •  . 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

71 

K.  Kath.  Gym.,  MarzelL,  Koln     

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

65 

Gym.,  Heidelberg    ... 

... 

... 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

72 

Gr.  Herz.  Ostergym,  Mainz            

9 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

68 

Kn.  Augusta  Gym.,  Coblenz          

... 

... 

... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

68 

Goethe  Gym.,  Frankfurt 

... 

... 

10 

10 

8 

8 

8 

7 

51 

K.K.  Friedrichs  Gym.,  Frankfurt 

... 

... 

"s 

"8 

"s 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

68 

Greek. 

•Total. 

Friedr.  Werdersches  Gym.,  Berlin 

... 

... 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

K.  Wilhelms  Gym.,  Berlin 

... 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Wilhelms  Gym.,  Hamburg 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Stiidt.  Lyceum  I.,  Hannover           

... 

... 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Karls  Gym.,  Stuttgart        

... 

... 

•  •  • 

. . . 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

40 

Gym.  Heil.  Kreuz.,  Dresden           

... 

... 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

42 

K.  Gym.,  Dresden,  Neustadt          

... 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

42 

Vitzthum  Gym.,  Dresden  ... 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

7 

41 

K.  Luitpold  Gym.,  Miinchen 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Lyceum,  Strassburg             

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Prot.  Gym.,  Strassburg 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Bischoflich  Gym.,  St.  Stephan,  Strassburg.. 

... 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

1     6 

6 

36 

K.  Kath.  Gym.,  MarzelL,  Koln 

... 

. . . 

6 

6 

G 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Gym.,  Heidelberg 

.. 

... 

. .  t 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Gr.  Herz.  Ostergym.,  Mainz 

... 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Kn.  Augusta  Gym.,  Coblenz 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

Goethe  Gym.,  Frankfurt 

... 

... 

8 

8 

8 

8 

32 

K.K  Friedrichs  Gym.,  Frankfurt 

•• 

■■ 

... 

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

'  Excluding  Vorscbulen. 
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GYWa  ASIA— continued. 


French. 

Friedr.  Werdersches  Gym.,  Berlin 

K.  Wilhelms  Gym.,  Berlin... 

Wilhelms  Gym.,  Hamburg... 

Stadt.  Lyceum  I,,  Hannover 

Karls  Gym.,  Stuttgart 

Gym.  Heil.  Kreuz.,  Dresden 

K.  Gym.,  Dresden,  Neustadt 

Vitzthuni  Gym.,  Dresden   ... 

K.  Luitpold  Gym.,  Miinchen 

Lyceum,  Strassburg 

Prot.  Gym.,  Strassburg 

Bischottich  Gym.,  St.  Stephan,  Strassburg. 

K.  Kath.  Gym.,  Marzell.,  Ktiln      ... 

Gym.,  Heidelberg    ... 

Gr.  Herz.  Ostergym.,  Mainz 

Kn.  Augusta  Gym.,  Coblenz 

Goethe  Gym.,  Frankfurt    ... 

KK,  Friedriciis  Gym.,  Frankfurt... 


Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

Friedr.  Werdersches  Gym.,  Berlin 

K.  Wilhems  Gym.,  Berlin... 

"Wilhelms  Gym.,  Hamburg 

Stadt.  Lyceum  I.,  Hannover 

Karls  Gym.,  Stuttgart 

Gym.  Heil,  Kreuz,  Dre.sden 

K.  Gym.,  Dresden,  Neustadt 

Vitzthuni  Gym.,  Dresden  ... 

K.  Luitpold  Gym.,  Miinchen 

Lyceum,  Strassburg 

Prot.  Gym.,  Strassburg 

Bischiiflich  Gym.,  St.  Stephan,  Strassburg... 

K.  Kath.  Gym.,  Marzel,  Koln 

Gym.,  Heidelberg   ... 

Gr.  Herz.  Ostergym.,  Mainz. 

Kn.  Augusta  Gym.,  Coblenz         

Goethe  Gym.,  Frankfurt    ... 

K.K.  Friedrichs  Gym.,  Frankfurt 


Natural  Science. 

Friedr.  Werdersches  Gym.,  Berlin 

K.  Wilhelms  Gym.,  Berlin 

Wilhelms  Gym.,  Hamburg 

Stadt.  Lyceum  I.,  Hannover  

Karls  Gym.,  Stuttgart         

Gym.  Heil.  Kreuz.,  Dresden 

K.  Gym.,  Dresden,  Neustadt         

Vitzthu.m  Gym.,  Dresden 

K.  Luitpold  Gym.,  Miinchen 

Lyceum,  Strassburg 

Prot.  Gym.,  Strassburg 

Bischoflich  Gym.,  St.  Stephan,  Strassburg. 

K.  Kath.,  Gym.,  Marzell.,  Koln 

Gym.,  Heidelberg    ... 

Gr.  Herz.  Ostergym.,  Mainz  

Kn.  Augusta.  Gym.,  Coblenz  

Goethe  Gym.,  Frankfurt    ... 
K.K.  Friedrichs  Gym.,  Frankfurt... 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 


IX.  viii.  vii.    VI.      V.       IV.    uiii.  cm.    uii.    on.     ui. 


4 
4 
4 
4 

H 
3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 


01. 


4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 


2 

2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 


•Total. 

20 
20 

19 
17 
18 
18 
18 
22 
10 
24 
24 
26 
19 
20 
23 
20 
31 
20 


4 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 


34 
34 
31 
34 

33 
33 
34 
29 
35 
35 
35 
34 
33 
35 
34 
35 
34 


TotaL 

18 
18 
16 
18 
14 
18 
18 
18 
9 
10 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 

18 


•  Excl^iding  Vprschulen. 


§3— 2G 


2U 

GYMNASIA— conlinued. 


HlSTOUY. 

Friedr.  Werdersches  Gym.,  Berlin 

K.  Wilhelms  Gym.,  Berlin... 

Wilhelms  Gym.,  Hamburg... 

Stadt.  Lyceum  I,  Hannover 

Karls  Gym.,  Stuttgart 

Gym.  Heil.  Kreuz.,  Dresden 

K.  Gym.,  Dresden,  Neustadt 

Vitzthum  Gym.,  Dresden  ... 

K.  Luitpold  Gym.,  Miinchen 

Lyceum,  Strassburg. . . 

Prot.  Gym.,  Strassburg 

Bischoflich  Gym.,  St.  Stephan,  Strassburg. 

K.  Kath.  Gym.,  Marzell.,  Kiiln     

Gym.,  Heidelberg    ... 

Gr.  Herz.  Ostergym.,  Mainz 

Kn.  Augusta  Gym.,  Coblenz 

Goethe  Gym.,  Frankfurt     ... 

K.K.  Friedrichs  Gym.,  Frankfurt 


Geooraphy. 

Friedr.  Werdersches  Gym.,  Berlin 

K.  Wilhelms  Gym.,  Berlin... 

Wilhelms  Gym.,  Hamburg... 

Stadt.  Lyceum  I.,  Hannover 

Karls  Gym.,  Stuttgart 

Gym.  Heil.,  Kreuz.,  Dresden 

K.  Gym.,  Dresden,  Neustadt 

Vitzthum  Gym.,  Dresden   ... 

K.  Luitpold  Gym.,  Miinchen 

Lyceum,  Strassburg... 

Prot.  Gym.,  Strassgurg 

Bischoflich  Gym.,  St.  Stephan,  Strassburg. 

K.  Kath.  Gym.,  Marzell.,  Kiiln     

Gym.,  Heidelberg    ... 

Gr.  Herz.  Ostergym.,  Mainz 

Kn.  Augusta  Gym.,  Coblenz 

Goethe  Gym.,  Frankfurt     ... 

K.K.  Friedrichs  Gym.,  Frankfurt... 


Writing. 

Friedr.  Werdersches  Gym.,  Berlin 
K.  Wilhelms  Gym.,  Berlin 
Wilhelms  Gym.,  Hamburg 
Stadt.  Lyceum  I.,  Hannover 
Karls  Gym.,  Stuttgart        ...  ... 

Gym.  Heil.  Kreuz.,  Dresden 

K.  Gym.,  Dresden,  Neustadt 

Vitzthum  Gym.,  Dresden  ... 

K.  Luitpold  Gym.,  Miinchen 

Lyceum,  Strassburg 

Prot.  Gym.,  Strassburg 

Bischoflich  Gym.,  St.  Stephan,  Strassburg.. 

K.  Kath.  Gym,  Marzell,  Koln     

Gym.,  Heidelberg    ... 
Gr.  Herz.  Ostergym.,  Mainz 
Kn.  Augusta  Gym.,  Coblenz 
Goethe  Gym.,  Frankfurt    ... 
K.K.  Friedrichs  Gym.,  Frankfurt... 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 


VIII. 


VII. 


VI. 


v. 


1 
1 


1 
1 

1* 

2 
2 
2 

9 


1 
1 

u 


2 
2 
1 
1 

i 
1 

{If 


2 
2 

2 
2 


2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

H 
u 


1  1 

2  2 

2  ■    2 

0  ■    o. 


u 
u 
Ij 

2 
1 
2 
2 

3 

9 


u 

2 

U 
2" 

H 

2 

2 

2 
2 

u 
u 
n 

H 

1 

u 

2" 

u 


n  H 


u 
r 

1 

u 

r 

1 

1 

2 

n 

u 

1 

H 
1 

u 


UII. 


2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

u 

!f 
I* 

H 


u 
r 

i» 

H 

21 
1 
1 
1 

u 
u 

1 

i* 

2 


2 

H 

2 

2 

1 

2 
2 
2 

u 
ij 

l.!r 


H 


1^ 
1 

H 

1 

2 

1 


u 

u 
u 

1 
1 

u 


on. 


U 

u 
u 

n 
2 

u 
3" 

3 

2 

u 
u 

ll 

u 

u 
1 


n 

2 


ui.     01. 


U 

n 

2 

li 
3 

3 

3 

u 

n 

n 
u 

n 
1 


u 

u 
u 

II 

1 

n 


u 
u 
u 
2" 

IJ 

3 

3 

3 

1.', 

ll 

U 

H 

U 

H 
U 
U 
1| 


^ 

u 
u 
r 
u 


u 

u 
u 

H 
u 


•  Only  in  Summer.     In  many  cases  the  History  and  Geography  are  taught  together ;  the  time  is  then  divided 
between  the  two  columns. 


'  Optional, 
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GYMNASIA— con<in«erf. 


Drawing. 

Friedr.  Werdersches  Gym.,  Berlin 
K.  Wilhelms  Gym.,  Berlin 
Wilhelms  Gym.,  Hamburg 
Stadt.  Lyceum  I.,  Hannover 
Karls  Gym.,  Stuttgart 
Gym.  Heil.  Kreuz.,  Dresden 
K.  Gym.,  Dresden,  Neustadt 
Vitzthum  Gym.,  Dresden  ... 
K.  Luitpold  Gym.,  Miinchen 

Lyceum,  Strassburg 

Prot.  Gym.,  Strassburg 

Bischiiflich  Gym.,  St.  Stephan,  Strassburg, 

K  Kath.  Gym.,  Marzell.,  Kciln.    ... 

Gym.,  Heidelberg   ... 

Gr.  Herz.  Ostergym.,  Mainz 

Kn.  Augusta  Gym.,  Coblenz 

Goethe  Gym.,  Frankfurt    ... 

K.K.  Freidrichs  Gym.,  Frankfurt... 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 


IX.  VIII.  VII.    VI.      V.      IV.    uiii.   oiii.    uii.    on.    ui.     oi, 


(2) 


(3) 
(2) 

2 
2 

1 

2 

2 


(2) 
(2) 

2 

2 
1 
2 
2 

2 


(2) 
(2) 


(2) 
(2) 


2 


(2) 
(2) 


(2) 
(2) 


92 


TotaL 

12 
10 

8 

8 
13 

8 

4 

4 
18 
16 

8 
14 

10' 

8 
8 


■  Optional. 


Curricula  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
REALGYMNASIA. 


Classes  and  Hours  per 

Week. 

IX. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UlII. 

CHI. 

UII. 

Oil. 

UI. 

01. 

Religion. 

'Total. 

All  Realgymnasia 

... 

{3 

2 

'2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

r    18 

t      19 

German. 

Total. 

Stiidt.  Realg.,  Coblenz    ... 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

Grossh.  Realg.,  Mainz 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

33 

Musterschule,  Frankfurt 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

29 

Wohler  Realg.,  Frankfurt  (1)    ... 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

»             >i              11       (-'/    ••■ 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

31 

Realgym.  I.,  Hannover  ... 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Diisseldorf 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2.5 

Latin. 

♦Total. 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Coblenz    ... 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

49 

Grossh.  Realg.,  Mainz    ... 

8 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5.5 

Musterschule,  Frankfurt 

... 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

40 

Wohler  Realg.,  Frankfurt  ( 1 )    ... 

"'8 

"s 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

47 

»             j>             >i       (^)     •■• 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

40 

Realgym.  L,  Hannover 

"8 

8 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

39 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Diisseldorf 

8 

8 

8 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

... 

46 

French. 

Total. 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Coblenz 

... 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

29 

Grossh.  Realg.,  Mainz     ... 

... 

5 

.5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

31 

Musterschule,  Frankfurt 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

38 

Wohler  Realg.,  Frankfurt  (1 )    ... 

5 

5 

5 

.  4 

4 

4 

4 

31 

)i             »             ))        \-')    ••■ 

"g 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

38 

Realgym.  I.,  Hannover  ... 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

29 

Stadt.  Realg.,  DUsseldorf 

■ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

24 

'  Excluding  Vorsohule. 
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REALGYMNASIA— con^innei 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

IX. 

VIII 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

v. 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

on. 

UI. 

01. 

ESGLISII. 

1 

Total. 

Stiidt.  Realg.,  Coblenz 

... 

3 

3  :  3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Grossh.  Realg.,  Mainz 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Musterschule,  Frankfurt 

... 

... 

6 

4 

4 

4 

18 

Wohler  Realg.,  Frankfurt  (1)    ... 

■  •  • 

. . . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

»»               j»               j>        V"/     *•• 

6 

4 

4 

4 

18 

Realgym.  I.,  Hannover  ... 

... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Diisseldorf 

... 

... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

... 

15 

HiSTOftV. 

1 

•Total. 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Coblenz     ... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

H 

1.^ 

U 

14i 

Grossh.  Realg.,  Mainz    ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2" 

2" 

2 

14" 

Musterschule,  Frankfurt 

1 

"i 

3 

n 

1| 

H 

H 

\\ 

u 

14 

Wohler  Realg.,  Frankfurt  (1)    ... 

... 

1 

1 

2 

2^ 

2^ 

li 

£. 

H 

l| 

li 

14 

1)              )i              >i       \^)    ■■■ 

1 

1 

3 

U 

H 

ll 

U 

U 

li 

14 

Realgym.  I.,  Hannover 

... 

2 

2" 

2 

2" 

^ 

3" 

3 

1.H 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Diisseldorf 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

... 

14" 

Geography. 

Total. 

Stiidt.  Realg.  Coblenz 

... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

li 

li 

li 

'13i 

Grossh.  Real.,  Mainz       ...          

... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14' 

Musterschule,  Frankfurt 

... 

... 

1 

1 

3 

U 

U 

u 

i| 

H 

li 

14 

Wohler  Realg.,  Frankfurt  (1)    ... 

1 

1 

2 

2" 

2" 

ll 

li 

i| 

u 

14 

„       (2)     ... 

t  •  • 

1 

1 

3 

IJ 

H 

u 

li 

H 

i| 

14 

Realgym.  I.,  Hannover  ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

r 

li 

12i 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Diisseldorf 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

... 

11 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

Total. 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Coblenz 

... 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

42 

Gro.ssh.  Realg.,  Mainz    ... 

5 

4 

5 

5 

.5 

5 

.5 

5 

5 

44 

Musterschule,  Frankfurt 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

42 

Wohler  Realg.,  Frankfurt  (1)    ... 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

42 

„       (2)     ... 

... 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

42 

Realgym.  I.,  Hannover  ... 

... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

.5 

41 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Diisseldorf 

... 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

42 

Natural  Science. 

Total. 

Stiidt.  Realg.,  Coblenz     

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

29 

Grossh.  Realg.,  Mainz     

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5 

,  5 

30 

Musterschule,  Frankfurt 

... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4  +  2 

4  +  2 

27  +  41 

Wohler  Realg.,  Frankfurt  (1)    ... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

5 

o  +  (2) 

5 +  (2) 

30 +  (4)1 

))             >i              >,        (2)    ... 

•  *  • 

• . . 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 +  (2) 

4 +  (2) 

28 +  (4)1 

Realgym.  I,  Hannover 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

29 

Stiidt.  Realg.,  Diisseldorf 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

... 

24 

Writing. 

Total. 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Coblenz 

... 

2 

2      . 

.. 

... 

8 

Grossh.  Realg.,  Mainz     

... 

... 

... 

... 

Musterschule,  Frankfurt 

... 

2 

2      . 

... 

. . . 

.  .. 

■■■■■4 

Wohler  Realg.,  Frankfurt  (1)    ... 

... 

2 

2      . 

. . . 

... 

... 

4 

^      ..             >.             „        (2)    ... 

<  • . 

... 

2 

2     ( 

2) 

. . . 

6 

Realgym.  I,  Hannover 

* .  • 

... 

•  •  • 

... 

Stadt.  Realg.,  Duaseldorf 

... 

2 

*2      '. 

•• 

... 

■■■■4 

Drawing. 

Total. 

Stiidt.  Realg.,  Coblenz 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Grossh.  Realg.,  Mainz 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

2 

.  •  • 

12 

Musterschule,  Frankfurt 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

"4 

4 

... 

18    ■ 

Wohler  Realg.,  Frankfurt  (I)    ... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

,,       (2)     ... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Realgym.  I,  Hannover 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Stiidt.  Realg.,  Diisseldorf 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

14 

•  Excluding  Vorschulen. 


'  Optional  Laboratory  Practice. 
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Curricula  in  various  parts  of  Germany. 
REALSCHOOLS. 


Charlottenburg 


Religion. 
In  all  Realschulen  ... 

German. 

Oberr.  Holstentbor.,  Hamburg 

Oberr.,  Heidelberg  ... 

Gym.  of  Reals.   Kaiser   Friedrich   Schule, 

Charlottenburg 
Stadt.  Oberr 
11th  Reals.,  Berlin  ... 
K.  Wilhelms  Reals.,  Stuttgart 
Oberr.,  Marburg 
Grossh.  Oberr.,  Karlsruhe  ... 
2nd  Stiidt.  Reals.,  Dresden 
Luitpold-Kreisreals.,  Miinchen 


French. 

Oberr.  Holstentbor.,  Hamburg 

Oberr.,  Heidelberg... 

Gym.   of  Reals.   Kaiser  Friedrich    Schule, 

Charlottenburg. 
Stadt.  Oberr.,  Charlottenberg 
11th  Reals.,  Berlin...  ...  — 

K.  Wilhelms  Reals.,  Stuttgart 
Oberr.,  Marburg 
Grossh.  Oberr.,  Karlsruhe... 
2nd  Stadt.  Reals.,  Dresden 
Luitpold-Kreisreals.,  Mcinchen 


English. 

Oberr.,  Holstentbor,  Hamburg 

Oberr.,  Heidelberg  ... 

Gym.  of  Reals.  Kaiser  Friedrich    Schule, 

Charlottenburg. 
Stiidt.  Ober.,  Charlottenburg 
11th  Reals,  Berlin  ... 
K.  Wilhelms  Reals,  Stuttgart 
Oberr.,  Marburg 
Grossh.  Oberr,  Karlsruhe   ... 
2nd  Stadt.  Reals.,  Dresden 
Luitpold-Kreisreals.,  Miinchen 


History. 

Oberr.,  Holstentbor.,  Hamburg      

Oberr.,  Heidelberg  ... 

Gym.  of  Reals.    Kaiser  Friedrich    Schule, 

Charlottenburg 
Stiidt.  Oberr.,  Charlottenburg 
11th  Reals.,  Berlin... 
K.  Wilhelms  Reals.,  Stuttgart 
Oberr.,  Marburg 
Grossh.  Oberr.,  Karlsruhe  ...  ...  ... 

2nd  Stiidt.  Reals.,  Dresden 
Luitpold-Kreisreals.,  Miinchen 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 


IX.  viii  VII.    VI.      V.       IV.     uiiL    oiii.    UH.    on.     UI.      01 


1} 


n 


2 
2 
3 

^ 

2 
2 

3 

2 
2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

H 

2 
2 
2 
o 


2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

u 

2" 
2 

2 

9 


2 

2 
2 

li 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

9 


li 

3 


3 


Total. 
18 
19 


ToUI. 

37 
38 
20 

38 
25 
27 
30 
38 
29 
27 


Total. 
45 

46 
35 

46 
28 
54 
43 
46 
31 
27 


Total. 

28 
28 
13 

25 
12 
18 
21 
24 
12 
10 


u 

3 


Total. 

12i 

17 

9 

16 
8 
15 
15 
17 
11 
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Geography. 

Oberr.,  Holstenthor.,  Hamburg     ... 

Oberr. ,  Heidelberg  ... 

Gym.  of  Reals.    Kaiser  Friedrich    Schule, 

Charlottenburg 
Stadt.  Oberr.,  Charlottenburg 

11th  Reals.,  Berlin 

K.  Wilhelms  Reals.,  Stuttgart 
Oberr.,  Marburg 
Grossh.  Oberr.,  Karlsruhe  ... 
2nd  Stiidt.  Reals.,  Dresden 
Luitpold-Kreisreals.,  MUnchen 


Arithmetic  and  Mathematics. 

Oberr.  Holstenthor.,  Hamburg 

Oberr.,  Heidelberg  ... 

Gym.  of  Reals.    Kaiser    Friedrich  Schule, 

Charlottenburg. 
Stadt.  Oberr.,  Charlottenburg 
1 1  th  Reals. ,  Berlin  ... 
K.  Wilhelms  Reals.,  Stuttgart 
Oberr.,  Marburg 
Grossh.  Oberr.,  Karlsruhe  ... 
2nd  Stadt.  Reals.,  Dresden 
Luitpold-Kreisreals.,  Miinchen 


Natural  Science. 

Oberr.  Holstenthor.,  Hamburg 

Oberr.,  Heidelberg  ... 

Gym.   of  Reals.   Kaiser   Friedrich  Schule, 

Charlottenburg. 
Stadt.  Oberr.,  Charlottenburg 
11th  Reals,  Berlin  ... 
K.  Wilhelms  Reals,  Stuttgart 
Oberr.,  Marburg 
Grossh.  Oberr.,  KarLshule  ... 
2nd  Stiidt.  Reals,  Dresden 
Luitpold-Kreisreals.,  Miinchen 

Writing. 

Oberr.  Holstenthor.,  Hamburg 

Oberr.,  Heidelberg .. . 

Gym.  of   Reals.   Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule, 

Charlottenburg. 
Stadt.  Oberr,  Charlottenburg 
11th  Reals,  Berlin  ... 
K.  Wilhelms  Reals,  Stuttgart 
Oberr.  Marburg 
Grossh.  Oberr.,  Karlsruhe  . . . 
2nd  Stadt.  Reals,  Dresden 
Luitpold-Kreisreals.,  Miinchen 


Drawing. 

Oberr.  Holstenthor.,  Hamburg 

Oberr.,  Heidelberg  ... 

Gym.  of   Reals.   Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule, 

Charlottenburg. 
Stadt.  Oberr.,  Charlottenburg 

11th  Reals,  Berlin 

K.  Wilhelms  Reals,  Stuttgart 
Oberr.,  Marburg 
Grossh.  Oberr.,  Karlsruhe... 
2nd  Stiidt.  Reals.,  Dresden 
Luitpold-Kreisreals.,  Miinchen 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 


IX. 

VIII. 

VII. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

GUI. 

UII. 

on. 

UI. 

01. 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 

u 

u 

1| 

... 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

h 

1 
3 

1 
3 

n 
2" 

2 
2 

2 
1 

u 
r 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

U 

u 

2 

i 

"i 

2 

2 

2 

2" 

2" 

1 

1 

i 

* .  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

• . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

... 

5 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

•  .  . 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

... 

4 

4 

6 

5 

5 

5 

.5 

5 

5 

7 

G 

6 

6 

5 

5 

... 

5 

5 

6 

5 

8 

8 

6 

"9 

ib 

7 

■ . . 

5 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

■  •  > 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

... 

... 

5 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

... 

... 

... 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

6 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

2 

5 
4 

6 
5 

6 
5 

6 
5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

1 
4 

6 

6 

6 

"2 

.3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

... 

■  •  * 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

3 

"2 

6 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

6 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

3 

5 

5 

... 

2 

2 

1 

1 

... 

2 

2 

2 

*.  * 

"3 

'  •  * 

2 

2 

... 

2 

2 

2 

1 

t  •  • 

3 

3 

... 

3 

2 

2 

"i 

.  .. 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

(1) 

(i)' 

"2' 

01 

... 

... 

3 

2 

2 

•  •  t 

... 

•• 

2 

1 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

... 

... 

... 

3 

4 

5 

6 

'4 

4 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

■  2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

... 

... 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

" 

... 

Total 

16| 

10 

12 


16 
12 
13 
13 

10 
12 
10 


Total. 
46 

45 
32 

44 
35 
64 
42 
45 
34 
31 


Total. 

36 
21 
11 

24 
19 
22 
22 
31 
19 
19 


Total. 

6 
9 
4 

7 
6 
5 
8 
10 
7 
3 


Total. 

16 
18 
10 

14 
14 
31 
14 
18 
10 
22 


'  Optional.        *  Stenography. 
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The  reUative  values  of  subjects  arc  roughly  as  follows  :  — 


Gymn. 

Reform  G. 

Real  Gymn. 

Reform  R.  G. 

Oberreal- 
schule. 

Religion 

18 

19 

19 

19 

19 

German 

25 

31 

29 

31 

35 

Latin   ...          ...          

69 

51 

45 

40 

... 

Greek  ... 

36 

32 

...        • 

■  •  . 

French...          ...          

20 

31 

29 

38 

47 

English 

18 

18 

24 

History             ...          

14 

16 

14 

18 

15 

Geography 

12 

10 

13 

10 

13 

Mathematics    ... 

33 

35 

42 

42 

48 

Katural  Science 

17 

19 

28 

27 

26 

Writing            ...          ...          ...          ...          ... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

7 

Drawing           ...          ...          ...          ... 

9 

8 

16 

16 

18 

It  will  fce  seen  at  once  that  even  in  the  reform  gymnasium  the  position  of  Latin  is  quite  unique  :  its 
value  as  expressed  by  the  number  of  hours  devoted  thereto  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  mathematics. 

In  passing  from  the  humanistic  to  the  scientific  side,  one  sees  that  the  subjects  of  direct  utility — 
viz.,  one's  mother  tongue,  French,  English,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  drawing— are  greatly 
strengthened. 

We  pass  now  to  the  further  consideration  of  other  German  States. 

10.  Kingdom  of  Bavaria. — In  Bavaria  the  State  concerned  itself  about  secondary  schools  first  in  1548 
("  Schuelordnungk  de  anno,  1548  ").  Subsequent  to  this  the  Jesuit,  Benedictine,  Dominican,  Cistercian,  and 
other  monastic  orders  played  an  important  role  in  the  earlier  development  of  Bavarian  education,  establishing 
lyceums  (Lyzeen)  and  gymnasia  (Gymnasien)  throughout  the  territory.  In  1803,  a  completely  new  arrange- 
ment was  brought  about  by  the  disappearance  of  the  monastic  schools  (Klosters.hulen)  and  the  creation  of 
an  administrative  centre  and  of  provincial  school  councils  (Provinzialschulraten).  In  1804,  a  programme 
for  all  the  palatinate  Bavarian  middle  schools  was  developed  (kurpfalz-bayerischen  Mittelschulen) ;  and  a 
little  later — viz.,  in  1808 — Niethammer  (an  Oberschulriit)  worked  out  a  "  Normativ,"  which  was  put 
into  operation  and  gave  a  fundamentally  new  form  to  the  higher  schools.  In  1825,  the  inspectorates,  or 
district  school  councils  (Kreisschulrate)  were  abolished,  and  the  Supreme  Church  and  School  Council 
(Obcrster  Kirchen  und  Schulrat)  reorganised.  In  1829,  a  celebrated  scheme  of  Thiersch's  was  introduced, 
under  which  the  "Gymnasium  "  and  "  Lateinschule  "  acquired  their  own  councils  or  committees,  and  four 
years  later  the  technical  schools  were  established. 

Abel,  a  Minister  under  Ludwig  I,  endeavoured,  during  the  decade,  1837-1847,  to  improve  the  spirit 
of  the  school  system,  and  he  brought  about  the  division  of  the  gymnasia  into  pure  Protestant,  pure  Catholic, 
and  mixed. 

A  "  Ministerium  fiir  Kirchen  und  Schulangclegenheiten  "  (Ministry  for  Church  and  School  Affairs) 
was  created  in  1847.  In  18G4,  the  system  was  brought  more  into  accord  with  the  Prussian  system  (under 
the  "  revidierte  Ordnung  der  lateinischen  Schulen  und  (Jymnasien  ").  Special  features  were  modified  in 
1864,  1871,  and  1873  ;  and  the  latest  reform  is  as  recent  as  1890-5,  under  Minister  von  Miiller  (}). 

The  following  programmes  are  useful  to  shew  the  trend  of  modern  changes  : — 

Proyraimncs  of  the  Humanistic  Gymnasium  of  Bavaria  for  1874-1891. 


Subjects. 

Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Totals. 

Eeligion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

■  2 

2 

l',2 

1.2 

16,  1« 

German     ...          ...          ... 

6,5 

3,4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3,4 

26,27 

Latin 

7,8 

10,8 

10,8 

8 

8 

8,7 

8,7 

7,6 

7,6 

73,66 

Greek        

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

.     6 

36 

French 

2,3 

2,3 

2 

2 

8,10 

Arithmetic,     Mathematics, 

3 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4,5 

4,5 

4 

31,33 

Physics. 
History     ... 
Geography 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2,1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

16 
10,1 

Natural  History  ... 
Drawing  ... 

0,1 

0,1 
0,2 

0,1 
0,2 

0,1 

0,1 

••• 

0,5 
0,4 

Writing    ... 

3,2 

3,1 

2,1 

1,0 

9,4 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Totals 

25 

25 

26 

27 

28 

28 

28,29 

28,29 

28,29 

[Note. — Where  there  are  two  numbers  t!ie  former  is  for  1874  and  the  latter  for  1891.] 


Programmes 


'  The  following  sources  of  information  as  to  Bavarian  schools  may  be  mentioned,  viz.  : — 

(1)  "Sammlung  der  bayerischen  Verordnungen  (bis  1838)  DiiUinger.     [Bd.  IX.] 

(2)  "  Ueber  gelehrte  Schulen  mit  besondere  Riicksicht  auf  Bayern."      .3  Bde.     Thiersch. 
(.3)   "  Das  Gymnasialschulwesen  in  Bayern  zwisohen,  1824  und  1843."     Roth. 
(4):Enoyklopadie.     (Schmid.)    2  Aufi.     Bd.  I,  441-452  (Hopf)  and  1083-1098  (SchUler), 


1826-1831. 
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Programmes  of  the  Realgymnaaia  of  Bavaria  Jor  1874  and  1891. 


Subjects. 

Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Totals. 

Religion          

o 

2 

2 

2 

1,2 

1,2 

10,12 

German 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3,4 

13,14 

Latin 

8,7 

8,7 

6 

6 

6,5 

5 

39,36 

French            

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

English           

4 

3 

3 

3 

13 

Arithmetic 

3 

3 

Mathematics  with  df scrip.  Geom.    ... 

. . . 

5,4 

7,6 

6 

6,5 

6,5 

30,26 

Physics           

2 

2 

2 

6 

Natural  History        ...          

2 

2 

... 

. . . 

• . . 

4 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

•  . . 

... 

... 

... 

2 

3 

5 

History          

2 

2 

3,2 

3 

2,3 

2 

14 

Geography      

2 

2 

.  .  . 

... 

4 

Drawing 

4,3 

4,3 

4 

4 

4,3 

4,2 

24,19 

Gymnastics    ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Totals        

31,29 

33,30 

33,31 

33 

35,35 

35,33 

...■ 

[Note. — Only  the  last  six  classes  are  given,  where  there  are  two  numbers  the  former  is  for  1874,  and  the  latter  for  1891.] 
The  optional  subjects  are  Italian,  Stenograpliy,  Singing,  and  Instrumental  Music,  Swimming. 

Programmes  of  tlie  Kealscliools  of  Bavaria  for  1877  and  1894. 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

Subjects. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

ToUls. 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

German 

6 

6,5 

4 

4 

3,4 

3,4 

26,27 

French             ...         •  .. 

6 

6 

5 

5,  4 

3 

3 

30,  29 

English           

.  .  . 

... 

... 

5 

5 

10 

Arithmetic 

5,4 

4 

4,2 

2,1 

1 

1 

17,  13 

Mathematics,      with       descriptive  1^ 
Geometry.                                     j 

... 

0,3 

6,5 

6,5 

6,5 

18 

Physics           

2,3 

2 

2 

6,7 

Natural  History 

0,2 

3,2 

3,2 

•  *  * 

... 

6 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  ... 

•  •  . 

3 

3 

6 

History           

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Geography      

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Drawing 

3,2 

3,4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

22 

Caligraphy 

3,2 

2,1 

2,0 

... 

... 

7,3 

Gymnastics    ... 

o 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Totals 

29,28 

30,28 

30,28 

31,29 

34 

34 

... 

[Note.— Where  there  are  two  numbers  the  former  is  for  1877  and  the  latter  for  1894.] 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  optional  subjects  are : — Stenography,  Singing,  Instrumental  Music,  and 
Swimming. 


11. 


2il 

11.  The  "  Ahsolutorium"  of  Bavaria. — The  final  examiitation  (Absolutorialpriifung)  of  the  Bavarian 
Secondary  Schools  qualifies  for  higher  education  according  to  the  following  scheme  : — 

(i)  The  "  Ahsolutorium  "  of  the  "  humanistic  "  gymnasia  is  absolutely  necessary  for  entrance  into  the 
University  for  the  study  of  Theology,  Jurisprudence,  Medicine,  and  Classical  Philology. 

(ii)  For  all  other  studies  in  the  University  the  "  Absolutorium  "  of  the  Realgymnasium  is  necessary. 

(iii)  Both  the  humanistic  and  the  "  Real"gymnasia  admit  to  the  Technical  High  School  (Technische 
Hochschule)  and  also  to  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  preparation  for  teachers  of  Mathematics, 
Modern  Languages,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Natural  History ;  also  for  the  Mother-tongue, 
History,  and  Geography  in  the  establishments  for  technical  education,  for  various  places  in  the 
oflicial  service,  for  the  cadastral  and  district  survey  offices,  for  acceptance  in  the  central  institution 
for  instruction  in  forestry,  or  for  the  military  service  as  officer. 

(iv)  Architects,  civil  and  mechanical  engineers  pass  a  four  years'  course  if  they  come  from  a  "  real,"  and 
a  five  years'  course  if  they  go  through  a  classical  gj'mnasium. 

(v)  The  reduction  of  military  service  to  one  year  follows  on  the  passing  through  Class  VI  of  the 
Gymnasium,  or  the  "Absolutorium"  of  a  "  Progymnasium  "  or  a  "Realschule." 

(vi)  This  last  stage  admits  also  the  middle  post,  railway  and  telegraph  service,  the  admission  to  the 
Agricultural  "Akademie"  of  Weihenstephan. 

(vii)  The  Absolutorium  of  a  "  Realschule  "  or  the  satisfactory  attendance  of  Class  V  of  "  Humanistic" 
or  "  Real "  Gymnasium  serves  to  admit  to  the  Teaching  Seminariuni,  and  for  preparation  for 
teaching  drawing  and  modelling. 

Some  minor  qualifications  need  not  be  referred  to.     The  qualifications  for  the  higher  teaching  oflSce 
will  be  more  fully  outlined  hereafter. 


12.  The  Kingdom  of  Saxony. — Passing  over  the  details  of  the  very  early  history,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  there  were  two  principality,  and  pro^^ncial 
schools  (Fiirstenschulen  und  Landesschulen)  in  Meissen  and  Grimma,  and  fifteen  city  Latin  schools 
(Stadtische  Lateinschulen,  Gymnasien,  Lyceen)  in  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Chemnitz,  Freiberg,  Plauen,  and 
other  towns. 

At  this  time,  the  local  inspection  of  school  matters  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Rector  (Rektor)  and 
another  official  (Rentamtmann),  who  acted  under  and  subject  to  an  Upper  Consistory  (Oberkonsistorium). 
Generally  in  the  towns  there  was  a  "  Superintendent,"  and  in  other  places  the  chief  clergyman  ("  Pastor 
Primarius  ")  :  these  together  with  a  Councillor  supervised  the  administration  of  school  affairs.  But  the 
administration  was  very  variously  organised.  For  example,  as  in  Leipzig  at  the  present  time,  there  was  a 
special  councillor  as  principal  {"  Vorsteher ")  for  each  school,  and  in  1826  a  "School  deputation" 
("  Schuldeputation ")  was  organised,  consisting  of  the  "Vorsteher,"  two  other  Councillors,  and  the 
"  Superintendents  "  (Superintendenten).  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  Rector  (Rektor)  was  included. 
Zittan  had  a  Scholiarchy  ("Scholarchat")  consisting  of  the  Burgomaster  as  Chief  Scholiarch,  the  Syndicus, 
and  the  Pastor  Primarius. 

On  21st  January,  1831,  it  was  decreed  that  the  maturity  examination  (Reifeprfifung)  should  be 
introduced  throughout  Saxony.  On  4th  September,  1831,  a  "  Ministerium  fiir  Kultus  und  Unterricht  " 
replaced  the  "Kirchenrat  und  Oberkonsistorium,"  and  three  years  later  (1834)  local  directing  bodies 
("  Kreisdirectionen  ")  also  replaced  the  Konsistorial  administrative  bodies. 

On  21st  March,  1835,  a  school  commission  ("  Schulkommission  ")  was  organised,  and  at  a  conference 
of  rectors  at  Dresden  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  foundations  of  a  scheme  to  bring  about  some  sort  of 
unity  in  the  school  programmes  were  laid.  On  the  27th  December,  1846,  the  several  classes  of  secondary 
schools  were,  for  the  first  time,  brought  into  definitive  relationship  under  a  scheme  of  organised  curricula, 
viz.,  by  the  "  Regulativ  fur  die  Gelehrtenschulen  ").  Eight  years  later  again  (1854)  a  Gymnasium  was 
united  with  a  State  Realschool  under  the  same  "  Direction,"  in  Plauen.  This  step  is  one  of  those  which  is 
everywhere  likely  to  tend  to  reform  in  the  matter  of  the  dead  languages. 

On  the  23rd  July,  1860,  the  Realschools  acquired  a  uniform  organisation,  and  finally  under  the 
Law  27th  August,  1876,  13  gymnasia,  12  realschools  of  the  first  order,  20  realschools  of  the  second  order, 
were  brought  into  a  mutual  relationship  which  is  substantially  that  of  to-day  for  all  the  higher  schools  of 
Saxony. 

In  1897,  Saxony  had  8  public  royal  Gymnasia  (Meissen,  Grimma,  Dresden-Neustadt,  Leipzig, 
Chemnitz,  Plauen,  Schneeberg,  Wurzen  ;  4  city  Gymnasia  (stadtisch),  viz.,  2  in  Dresden  and  2  in  Leipzig ; 
and  4  mixed,  that  is  correlated  with  the  royal  institutions,  viz.,  Bautzen,  Freiberg,  Zittau,  Zwickau. 
There  are  3  royal  Realgymnasia,  viz.,  Annaberg,  Dobeln,  Zittau ;  7  city,  viz.,  Borna,  Chemnitz,  Dresden 
(2),  Freiberg,  Leipzig,  Zwickau.  The  "Real "  schools  were  23,  viz.,  Leipzig  (3),  Dresden  (2),  and  18  more 
towns  had  1  each. 

The  "  Holiere  Mddchenschulen  "  (higher  girls'  schools)  of  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  are  city  schools. 

Besides  these  there  are  private  institutions  as  the  Vitzthum  Gymnasium  of  Dresden,  which  never- 
theless receive  State  subsidy.!  Xhe  receipt  of  subsidy  is  of  course  associated  with  State  rights  of 
inspection,  etc. 

13 


'  The  conception  of  competition  between  State  and  private  institutions  is  toto  cce/o  different  from  the  notion  of  a 
State  control  ensuring  efficiency  of  the  teachhu)  ffojl,  and  a  2>roperli/  organised  curriculum,  with  a  recognition  of  equality 
between  State  and  private  institutions  ;  both  of  which  are  providing  education  for  the  people  of  the  State. 

53— 2  H 
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13.    The  Curricula  in  Saxony. — The  following  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  curricula  in 


Curriculum  Wettiner  Gymnasium  Dresden.^ 


Subject. 

Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

Oil. 

UI. 

01. 

Total. 

Real  Gym. 
Total 

Religion 

German    ... 

Latin       

Greek       

French     

Hebrew   ... 

English 

Mathematics 
Physics,  etc. 
Natural  History... 
Geography 

History 

Drawing  ... 

Singing 

Gymnastics 
Stenography 

3 

4 
9 

3 

"'2 
1 

2 

2 

1-2 

2 

3 
3 
9 

"4 

"2 

2 

2 
2 

1-2 

2 

2 
3 

8 
6 

'3 

"2 

2 

2 

2 
1-2 

2 

2 
2 

8 
7 
3 

"3 

i 
1 

2 

(2) 
1 

2 

2 
2 
8 
7 
2 

"4 
"2 

"2 

(2) 
1 

2 

(2) 

2 
2 
8 
7 
2 

4 

2 

2 
(2) 

(1) 

2 

(1) 

2 
3 

7 

7 

2 

(2) 

(2) 
4 

2 

"3 
(2) 

(1) 

2 

2 
3 

7 
7 
2 
(2) 
(2) 
4 
2 

'3 

(2) 

(1) 
2 

2 
3 
8 
6 

(2) 
4 
2 

"3 

(2) 

(1) 
2 

20 
25 

72 
41 
18 

(H) 

(6) 

33 

8 

9 

6 

6.;  ■('12) 

5-8 +  (4) 
18 
(3) 

21 
29 
54 
None 
34 

i's 
44 

15 
12 
14 
16 
18-21 
12 
18 
3 

Totals  ...          1 

29-30 

30-31 

32-33 

32 
(34) 

33 

(37) 

29 
(34) 

32 
(39) 

32 
(39) 

35 

38i 

... 

... 

This  curriculum  is  not  identical  with  those  previously  given,  viz.,  in  sec.  7  of  this  chapter,  for  three 
Dresden  gymnasia. 

Only  the  totals  of  the  classes  are  given  for  the  Real  gymnasium. 

For  the  Realschool  reference  may  be  made  to  section  7  of  this  chapter  before  referred  to. 

A  further  consideration  of  the  education  of  Saxony,  however  valuable,  is  hardly  possible  within  the 
limitations  of  this  report.^ 


14.  The  Kingdom  of  W iir He mberg.— The  Reformation  considerably  diminished  in  WUrttemberg  the 
number  of  monastic  schools  (Klosterschulen),  represented  to-day  in  that  kinfrdom  by  four  "  lower 
evangelical  theological  seminaries."  The  equipment  for  secondary  education  in  the  larger  towns  consists  of 
gymnasia,  lyceums,  realgymnasia,  and  reallyceums,  and  in  the  smaller  country  towns  of  what  are  known  as 
country  Latin  schools  (Landlatoinschulen).  In  1895  Wiirttemberg  had  the  following  classes  of  secondary 
schools,  viz.  : — 

4  Evangelical  theological  seminaries  (Obergymnasien). 
14  Humanistic  gymnasia,  one  having  a  "  Real"  division,  with  classes  up  to  the  Obersecunda  inclusive. 

2  Realgymnasia. 

3  Humanistic  lyceums,  viz.,  institutions  with  classes  up  to  the  Obersecunda  inclusive. 

4  "  Real"  lyceums.  ' 
66  Latin  schools,  with  from  1  to  6  classes. 

1  "  Real"  Latin  school. 

The  above,  making  in  all  92,  are  considered  learned  or  grammar  schools  (Gelehrtenschulen) — that  is,  they 
provide  higher  education. 

The  kinds  of  "  Real  "-schools  were  as  follows  :  — 

5  "  Real"  schools,  with  10  classes  (constituting  Vorschulen  for  the  Polytechnicum). 
9  "  Real"  institutions,  with  from  7  to  8  classes  (up  to  the  Obersecunda  inclusive). 

1  Burgher  school  (in  Stuttgart),  with  8  classes. 
64  "  Real  "-schools,  with  from  1  to  6  classes,  and  for  pupils  of  from  8  to  14  years. 
Thus  making  in  all  79  Realschools. 

The  first  five  (10-class  schools)  are  really  preparatory  schools  for  higher  technical  education.  The 
"  Realgymnasium"  of  Wiirttemberg  is  considered  one  of  the  higher  schools.  The  "  Reallyceum,"  however, 
is  inferior  to  the  Realygyranasium. 

The  curriculum  in  the  Karlsgymnasium  of  Stuttgart  will  be  found  in  section  7  of  this  chapter. 
The    Realgymnasia   of   Wurttemberg,    as   above    mentioned,   are  considered  as   belonging  to  the 
"  Gelehrtenanstalten,"  not  to  the  "  Realanstalten."     On  a  humanistic  basis  they  give  a  wide  education  in 
modern  languages,  natural  science,  and  drawing.      They  afford  the  preparatory  education  for   several 

faculties 

'  From  programmes  obtained  by  Commissioner  during  visit  to  Saxony. 

'  The  following  literature  will  assist  any  student  to  make  an  independent  study  of  Saxon  education  : — 

(a)  Codex  Augusteus.     Continuat,  III,  1.     Gesetzsammlung,  Gesetz— und  Verordnungsblatt.     [Seit,  1835.1 

(6)  Codex  des  un  Konigreich  Sachsen  geltenden  Kirehen— und  Schulrechts.     2  Aufl.     E.  Solireyer.     Leipzig,  1884. 

(c)  3  Aufl.     P.  von.  Seydewitz.     Leipzig,  1891. 

(d)  Statistisches  Jahrbuoh  der  hiiheren  Schulen,  Zahlreiche  einzelue  Sohulgeschichten  und  Sohulprogramme  Leipziger 

Rate — und  Sclmlakten.     Mushake. 

(e)  Prof.  Dr.  Otto  Kaemmel,  Rektor  des  Nikolaigymnasiums  iu  Leipzig,  is  also  an  authority  on  the  school  systems  of 

Saxony. 
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faculties  of  the  University,  viz.,  for  history  modern  languages  and  literature,  for  science,  political  science ; 
also  for  the  technical  high  school,  the  military  service,  or  an  industrial  career.  While  Greek  has  no  place 
in  the  Eealgymnasium,  Latin  has  the  same  aim  as  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  Realgymnasium  of  Stuttgart  was 
the  first  in  Wiirttemberg,  and  was  originally  a  "realistic"  section  of  the  Eberhard-Ludwig's  Gymnasium. 
In  1872  it  was  made  an  independent  10-class  institution.  In  1878  Ulm  had  a  similar  institution,  and  in 
1895,  Gmiind.     The  Gymnasium  at  Heilbronn  has  a  "  realistic"  division  up  to  Class  Oil. 

The  "  Really ceum"  is  a  sort  of  combined  Latin  and  Real  school. 

The  following  features  of  change  in  the  Curricula  are  worthy  of  note,  the  change  occurred  in  1891, 
1902:— 

Programmes  shewing  alteration  in  curriculum,  for  certain  subjects. 


Classes  and  Hours  per  ^ 

SVeek. 

Subjects. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Ago 

Age 

,^?S 

8-9. 

9-10. 

10-11. 

11-12. 

12-18. 

13-14. 

14-16. 

16-16. 

16-17. 

17-18. 

German 

3-8 

3-3 

2-3 

2-2 

2-2 

2-2 

2-2 

2-2 

2-3 

2-3 

Latin    ... 

12-0 

12-10 

12-10 

12-10 

11-10 

12-10 

8-8 

8-8 

8-8 

8-7 

Greek 

00 

00 

0-0 

6-0 

6-7 

6-7 

6-7 

6-7 

6-6 

6-6 

Mathematics 

4-6 

4.4 

4.4 

3-3 

2-3 

2-3 

3-4 

4-4 

4-4 

3-4 

Natural  History  and  Science... 

2-2 

1-2 

0-2 

0-2 

0-0 

0-0 

0-2 

0-2 

2-2 

2J-2 

The  following  will,  perhaps,  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  difference  between  the  several  curricula. 
First  as  to  the  lower  and  middle  classes  : — 

In   Latin,  the   programmes  of   the  Realgymnasia  and  Gymnasia  are  identical.     In  the  "  Real 
institutions  French  takes  the  place  of  Latin,  and  in  the  place  of  Greek,  from  class  V  onward,  English  is 
substituted.     In  the  Reallyceum  the  "  humanistic  "  element  commences  with  Greek  (6  hours  per  week). 

In  the  upper  classes  the  programme  of  the  "  Realanstalten  "  from  Class  VIII  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  "  Realgymnasium  "  with  the  exception  of  Latin,  in  the  place  of  which  French  and  Geography  are 
strengthened  in  Class  VIII,  French  and  Natural  History  in  Class  IX,  and  French,  English,  and  descriptive 
Geometry,  etc. 

In  the  "Realgymnasium"  and  the  "Realanstalten"  English  is  obligatory  throughout,  and 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  etc.,  are  more  fully  treated. 

The  attitude  to  the  learning  of  English  is  characteristic  of  modern  German  education. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  very  few  private  secondary  schools  in  Wiirttemberg. 


15.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden. — A  report  upon  the  higher  schools  of  Baden  will  be  found  among 
the  "  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects"  of  the  Education  Department  of  England.  {See  vol.  Ill, 
pp.  332-414,  1898.  The  article  is  by  H.  E.  D.  Hammond,  Assistant  Master  in  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 
Other  sources  of  information,  however,  were  utilised  by  the  Commissioner.^ 

The  following  statement  is  on  the  authority  of  Geh.  Rat.  Dr.  Wendt  (Oberschulrat  und  Direktor 
des  Gymnasiums  in  Karlsruhe).  The  Middle  schools  (Mittelschulen)  of  Baden  are  of  the  following 
kinds,  viz.  : — 

I.  Learned  or  grammar  schools  (Gelehrtenschulen). 

1.  Gymnasia  with  9  classes. 

2.  Progymnasia  with  7  classes. 

II.  "  Real "  Middle  schools  (Realmittelschulen). 

1.  Realgymnasia  with  9  classes. 

2.  Realprogymnasia  with  6  classes.     A  Real  progymnasium  of  7  classes  has  followed  the  Altona 

system  since  1894,  i.e.,  there  is  no  Latin  in  the  lower  division. 

3.  Higher  real  schools  with  9  classes  (Oberrealschulen). 

4.  "  Real  "  schools  (Realscfiulen)  with  7  classes,  mostly  related  to  the  Oberrealschulen. 

5.  "  Real "  schools  with  6  classes,  generally  with  optional  Latin,  and  finally  also  with  instruction 

in  Greek. 

6.  Higher  Burgher  schools  (hohere  Biirgerschulen).     These  are  of  two  kinds,  viz., — 

(a)  with  a  "  Real "  gymnasial  plan,  with  optional  Greek,  5  or  4  classes. 
(6)  with  a  Realschool  plan,  with  optional  Latin,  and  finally  also  optional  Greek,  with  5  or  4 
classes. 

III.  Middle  schools  for  girls.  There  are  several  private  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of 
young  women,  and  the  Grand-duchess  of  Baden  takes  a  deep  interest  therein,  and  some  of 
these  are  under  her  protectorate  or  belong  to  her.  A  girls'  gymnasium  (Madchengymnasium)  was 
opened  in  the  autumn  of  1893  by  the  Association  for  reform  in  the  education  of  women. 
(  Frauenbildungsreform). 

The 


'  The  following  sources  of  information  may  bo  of  service  : — 

"  Die  Mittelschulen  in  Grossherzogtum  Baden,"  Aug.  Joss. 
"Die  Organisation  des  hiiheren  Unterrichts  in  Grossherzogtum  Baden." 
Geh.  Eat.  Dr.  Gustav  Wendt. 

"  Die  Einrichtung  und  Verwaltung  des  hOheren  Schulwesens  in   den 
Baumeister,  Mlinchen.     1897. 


Kulturlandem  vou   Europa,  etc ,  Dr.  A. 
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The  following  programme  for  the  Gymnasia  has  been  in  force  since  1883,  according  to  Dr.  Wendt  :^— 
Curriculum  Jbr  the  Gymnasia  in  Baden. 


Sabjects. 

Classes  and  Hours  per 

Week. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

1 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

on. 

UI. 

01. 

Totals. 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

22 

Latin    ... 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

^ 
f 

72 

Greek 

• . . 

.  t . 

6 

G 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

i'rench 

* .. 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

20 

History 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Geograjjhy        

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

... 

8 

Arithmetic  and  Mathematics... 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

33 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Philosoph.  Propsedeutics 

..• 

... 

1 

1 

2 

Hebrew  (optional) 

... 

... 

... 

... 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(8) 

English  (optional)       

... 

... 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(8) 

Caligraphy 

2 

2 

... 

... 

4 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

10  +  8 

Singing 

2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

Gyranasticj       

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Grand  Total     

30 

30 

31 

33 

33 

34 

34 

34 

34 

293 

The  above  will  be  found  to  be  identical  with  the  programme  given  in  section  7  of  tins  chapter  for 
Heidelberg,  compiled  by  the  Commissioner  from  "die  in  dem  Schuljahr  1901-2  durchgenommen 
Lehraufgaben  "  from  the  "  Jahresbericht,"  obtained  during  the  Commissioners'  visit  to  Heidelberg.^ 


The  following  curriculum  for  the  Realgymnasium,  which  came  into  force  in  1887,  is  also  that  of  the 
present  time,  or,  at  least,  till  quite  recently.     It  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wendt : — 

Curriculum  fur  the  Kealgymnasia  in  Baden. 


Subjects. 

Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

OH. 

UI. 

01. 

ToUls. 

Religion           

German 

Latin    ... 

French 

English 

Geography 

History 

Arithmetic       

Geometry         

Descriptive  Geometry  . . 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Natural  History          

Writing            

Drawing           

Singing             

Gymnastics      

2 
3 
9 

2 
4 

"2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
9 

2 
■4 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
8 
4 

2 
2 
3 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
3 
6 
4 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 

'2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2  . 

2 

2 

"2 

'2 
2 

2 
3 
5 
4 
3 

2 
3 

2 
2 

2 

"2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
5 
4 
3 

2 

3 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
4 
3 
3 

"2 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

"2 
2 
2 

2 
3 
4 
3 
3 

2 

3 

2 
2 
2 

2 

"2 
2 

2 

18 

26 

56 

26 

18 

10 

14 

27 

12 

8 

8 

4 

10 

4 

18 

14 

18 

30 

30 

31 

32 

32 

34 

34 

34 

34 

291 

The  Oymnaiium  ia  a  finely  built  and  equipped  institution  facing  the  Nockar,  close  to  the  "  Keue  Briicke  "  over  it. 

Xhe 
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The  programme  hereunder  for  "  Oborrealchulen "  has  been  in  force  since  autumn,  1895,  according 
to  Dr.  Wendt.  It  is  really  identical  with  that  of  section  7  of  this  chapter,  and  is  derived  from  the 
"  Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  Unterrichtsfiicher  "  of  the  "  Friedrichs  Schulhaus  "i  at  Karlsruhe,  visited  by 


the  Commissioners. 


Curricidum  for  tlie  Hiyher  ReaJschools  in  Baden. 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

Oil. 

UI. 

01. 

Totals. 

Religion    .. 
German     . . 
French 
English     .. 
History     . . 
Geography 
Natural  His 
And   Che 
alogy  a 
Physics     . . . 
Mathematic 
Descriptive 
Drawing   .. 
Writing    ... 
Gymnastics 

tory  ... 

mistry   (with    Mine 

nd  Geology). 

3 

Geometry      ... 

>r- 

2 
6 
6 

2 
2 

5" 

2 
2 

2 
5 
6 

2 
2 

5" 

2 

2 
2 

2 
4 
6 

2 
2 

2 

5 

2 
2 
2 

2 
4 
6 

4 
2 
2 
2 

"5 
2 
2 

2 
4 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 

2 
5 

2 
2 

2 
4 

5 
4 
2 

2 

2 

5 

2 
2 

2 

2 
4 
4 
4 
3 

2 

3 
5 

2 
2 

2 

2 
4 
4 
4 
3 

2 

3 
5 

2 
2 

"2 

2 
4 
4 
4 
3 

2 

3 
5 
2 
2 

2 

18 
39 
46 
24 
17 
10 
10 
8 

13 
4.') 

8 
16 

6 
18 

27 

28 

29 

31 

32 

32 

33 

33 

33 

278 

The  curriculum  for  the  higher  Girls'  school  (hohore  Madchenschulen)  dates  from  1892,  and  is 
still  in  force. 


Curriculum  for  tJte  Higher  Girla'  School  in  Baden. 


Subjects. 

Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

VII. 

1, 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

II. 

I. 

Totals. 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

German 

6 

5 

5 

6 

4 

5 

5 

36 

French 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

36 

English          ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

5 

5 

14 

History 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

11 

Geography     ... 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Arithmetic,  etc. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

19 

Natural  Philosophy  . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Writing 

2 

2 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

5 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

Singing 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Gymnastics    ... 

2 

2 

2 

9 

2 

(2) 

C-i) 

10 +  (4) 

Handwork  for  Girls 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

{■^) 

(^) 

17 +  (4) 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

27 

26 

204  +  8 

16.  The  Refo7-m  Plan  of  Karlsruhe. — The  Reform  movement  of  Prussia,  previously  referred  to,  only 
expresses  a  conviction  that  has  been  steadily  forcing  itself  on  the  German  people,  viz.,  that  an  educational 
system  must  not  force  upon  children  a  too  early  decision  as  to  career.     Karlsruhe  was  as  early  as  Frankfurt 

engaged 


>  GroBsh.    Oberrealschule  mit  Eaufmannischer  Fachklasae  zu  Karlsruhe.    Jabresb.  1901-2. 
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engaged  in  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  its  Reform  Gymnasium  and  Reform  Realgymnasium, 
■with  a  common  basis  up  to  the  Obertertia  inclusive,  was  the  result.  The  curricula  are  as  shewn  in  the 
following  table  : — 

Reform  Curriculum,  Karlsruhe,  1896,  for  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium. 


(Jiasses  ana  Jiours  per  vv  eeK. 

Subjects. 

Gym.  and  Eealgym. 

Gymnasium, 

Realgymnasium. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

Oil. 

UI. 

01. 

Total 
Gym. 

UII. 

on. 

UI. 

01. 

Total 
Kealgym. 

Religion 

German 

French 

English 

Latin 

Greek 

History 

Geography 

Natural  Hist 

Mathematics 

Geometry,  et 

Drawing 

Writing 

Gymnastics 

ory 
c. 

2 
6 
6 

"2 
2 
5 

2 
2 

2 
5 
6 

"2 
2 
5 

"2 
2 
2 

2 
4 
6 

2 
2 
3 
5 

'2 
1 

2 

2 
3 
3 

i'6 

2 
2 
2 
4 

2 
'2 

2 
3 
3 

16 

2 

2 
2 

4 
2 
2 

2 
3 

2 

"s 

8 

2 

"2 
3 

"2 

2 
3 

2 

"s 

8 
2 

"2 
3 

'2 

2 
3 

2 

"s 

8 
3 

2 
4 

'2 

2 
3 

2 

"s 

8 
3 

"2 
4 

"2 

18 
33 
32 

52 
32 
16 
10 
19 
37 

"s 

5 
18 

2 
3 
3 
6 
6 

2 

'2 
6 

2 
"2 

2 
3 
3 
5 
5 

2 

2 
6 
2 
2 

"2 

2 
3 

2 

4 
5 

'3 

"4 
5 
2 
2 

'2 

2 
3 

2 
4 
5 

3 

"4 

5 
2 
2 

"2 

18 

33 
34 
19 
41 

16 
10 
23 
45 

6 
16 

5 
18 

Totals 



27 

28 

29 

32 

32 

32 

32 

34 

34 

280 

34 

34 

34 

34 

284 

In  order  to  bring  clearly  before  the  minds  of  those  interested,  a  circular  was  issued  pointing  out  the 
significance  of  the  Reform  scheme.     This  circular  indicated  that — 

(i)  A  decision  as  to  career  of  pupil  was  unnecessary  till  he  was  13  years  of  age  (since  Classes  VI-IV 
were  common  to  the  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  and  Realschule). 

(ii)  Within  certain  limits,  the  decision  as  to  career  could  also  be  postponed  for  two  years  more  (viz. 
up  to  15),  since  Classes  VI-OIII  were  common  to  both  the  Gymnasium  and  Realgymnasium. 

(iii)  A  pupil  reaching  Classes  TJIII  or  OIII  has  had  a  training  which  is  something  more  than  a  series 
of  useless  beginnings  ;  he  has  in  any  case  been  thoroughly  qualifying  himself  for  the  lower  and 
middle  branches  of  the  public  service.  [.E.g.  He  has  been  better  equipped  in  his  mother  tongue 
and  in  French,  and  has  done  less  Latin  than  if  he  had  been  to  the  ordinary  Gymnasium  or 
Realgymnasium.] 

(iv)  In  substituting  French  for  Latin  as  the  first  foreign  language  to  be  learned,  it  is  believed  that  the 
psedagogical  order  of  learning  (viz.,  passing  from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult)  is  maintained. 
Further,  that  it  leads  to  greater  identity  of  the  higher  education  of  the  sexes. 

(v)  The  teaching  of  French  as  a  living  language  is  said  to  (and  no  doubt  it  does)  sustain  the  interest 
of  the  pupil.  This  method  of  acquiring  Grammar  is  more  natural,  more  profitable,  and  far  less 
tedious  than  attempting  to  learn  it  first  from  Latin. 

(vi)  Grammar  so  acquired  is  said  to  render  progress  in  Latin  subsequently  more  easy. 


The  following  comments  of  Mr.  Hammond  upon  the  reform  question  are  worthy  of  quotation : — 

"  It  would  be  bold  to  prophesy  concerning  the  future  of  the  Reformgymnasium.  Not  even  the 
'  reformers  '  themselves  can  tell  us  what  will  be  its  influence  upon  classical  training.  Along  with  other 
schemes  of  reform,  '  it  floats  between  earth  and  heaven ' — '  es  schwebt  in  der  Luft,'  as  Germans  poetically 
express  it.  It  has  been  the  means  of  demonstrating  some  weaknesses  of  the  present  Higher  School  system. 
That  is  clear.     But  what  of  its  own  ultimate  object  1 

"  Its  prospectus  leaves  us  in  uncertainty.  It  is  an  institution  upon  a  '  more  modern  basis,'  and  yet 
desires  to  compass  the  ends  of  the  present  Gymnasien  and  Realgymnasien.  Does  it  herald  the  approach 
of  an  '  one  school  for  all,'  such  as  Gesner  advocated  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  1  Or  are  the  old  classical 
schoolmen  right  in  regarding  it  as  a  thing  neither  hot  nor  cold  1  We  must  look  for  an  answer  to  the 
Frankfort  schools  after  they  have  run  a  nine  years'  course. 

"  Meanwhile  we  can  learn  this  from  the  Reformgymnasium.  It  is  a  protest  against  the  inequality 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  various  types  of  Higher  School,  sanctioned  by  Government  and  endorsed 
by  public  opinion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  its  leaving  certificate  'confers  the  same  rights  as  do  those  of  a 
Gfymnasium  and  a  Realgymnasium  ';  and,  secondly,  in  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence  it  has  secured  a 
far  larger  number  of  entries  than  the  other  nine-class  schools  of  Karlsruhe.  It  points  to  a  time  not  far 
distant  when  '  Abiturienten '  of  any  nine-class  school  will  be  allowed  forthwith  to  study  medicine,  law, 
and  even  theology,  whisper  the  '  reformers.'  And  when  the  time  comes  it  will  bring  at  least  one  solid 
advantage  even  to  the  '  Gymnasien  '—the  riddance  of  a  certain  number  of  those  who  sit  upon  its  benches 
more  for  the  sake  of  the  outward  and  material  privilege  than  of  the  inward  grace  of  the  classical  training." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hammond  also  quotes  Dr.  Wendt  to  the  following  eifect : — 

"  Classical  education  can  never  become  really  popular.  In  these  days  of  superficial  knowledge  there 
are  plenty  of  people  who  are  ready  to  condemn  the  classical  schools  off-hand,  parents  and  friends  of  parents 
who  have  not  felt  themselves  quite  in  their  element  while  at  these  schools,  or  whose  sons  or  their  school- 
fellows meet  with  a  like  experience."! 

17.  The  Development  of  the  System  of  Baden. — There  is  a  peculiar  element  in  the  educational  history 
of  Baden  worthy  of  notice.  Up  till  1830  the  effect  of  the  programmes  was  qualified  (so  it  is  alleged)  by 
the  fact  that  the  University  of  Freiberg  accepted  young  people  of  from  16  to  17  years  of  age,  who  had 
attained  to  the  "Secunda"  standard,  and  gave  them  a  "  philosophischer  Lehrkurs "  of  4  semesters. 
During  this  two  years  they  went  through  an  enclyclopajdic  course  in  philosophy,  logic,  algebra,  natural 
history,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  also  geometry,  ancient,  mediieval,  and  modern  history,  physics, 
anthropology,  and  practical  philosophy. 

Later,  this  special  student  was  required  also  to  attend  a  Latin  college.  This  wretched  system  of 
"cramming"  was  ended  by  a  ministerial  decree  in  1837,  and  attendance  at  the  University  was  made 
dependent  upon  tlie  completion  of  a  nine  years'  course  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  (Qelehrtenschulen) 
and  the  passing  of  a  maturity  examination  (Reifepriifung).  Attempts  were  made  to  reintroduce  the 
system,  but,  finally,  in  1869,  a  fundamental  reform  of  the  programme  settled  for  ever  the  admission  of 
imperfectly  educated  lads  to  the  University.^ 

Important  reformatory  work  was  also  done  at  the  Directors'  Conference  in  1883. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  educational  attitude  of  Baden  is  the  courtesy  with  which  foreign  inspection 
and  criticism  is  received.  In  an  interview  with  the  Director  of  the  Oberrealschule  of  Heidelberg,  the 
Commissioners  had  evidence  of  the  extent  of  the  study  of  educational  method  and  the  constant  review  of 
the  educational  theory  and  practice  of  other  countries.^ 

18.  Contrast  between  Secondary  Education  in  England  and  in  Baden. — The  following  remarks  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  D.  Hammond,  previously  referred  to,  are  worthy  of  attention.  The  phrase,  "  no  Baden 
Gymniast "  perhaps  overstates  the  case,  but  the  whole  passage  conveys  an  idea  of  the  radical  difference 
between  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  require  general  thoroughness,  and  of  those  who  are  satisfied  with 
specialism  in  the  earlier  stages  of  education  :— ■* 

"  All  that  Baden  gains  we  lose.  Whatever  their  record  of  individual  success,  our  higher  schools  are 
still  trammelled  by  the  disadvantage  of  what,  viewed  in  this  aspect,  is  not  unlike  a  feudal  system,  while  in  a 
province  of  Imperial  Germany,  we  can  look  with  envy  upon  the  solid  progress  of  an  educational  democracy. 

Experiments  are  being  carefully  watched  in  Baden  day  hy  day,  from  the  trial  of  improved 

apparatus  for  class-rooms  to  the  institution  of  a  Beformgymnasium.  The  Oberschulrat  would  undoubtedly 
attribute  much  of  the  more  recent  progress  of  the  higher  schools  mainly  to  the  care  with  which  it  has 
followed  experiments,  the  freedom  granted  to  those  who  have  proposed  them,  in  some  cases  to  the  pressure 

it  has  employed  in  order  to  secure  their  trial In  Baden,  a  boy  who  wishes  to  pass  his  leaving 

Examination  must  complete  the  course  of  work  allotted  to  every  class  above  that  which  he  enters,  and  must 
satisfy  his  masters  in  every  subject  professed  by  the  class.  A  school  class  represents  a  school  year.  In 
other  words,  there  is  neither  terminal  promotion  nor  promotion  in  single  subjects  in  Baden,  nor  is  there 
anything  resembling  our  practice  of  ^specialising'  boys.  Here  are  points  upon  which  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  would  probably  be  found  between  our  head  masters  and  those  of  Baden.  The  former  would,  perhaps, 
claim  that  they  produce  results  in  particular  cases  with  which  Baden  cannot  compete.  They  would  say,  and 
rightly,  that  no  Baden  gymnasiast  could  win  a  classical  scholarship  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  would  point 
to  boys  who  have  gained  as  many  as  six  distinctions  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  examinations,  for 
certificates  to  prove  the  advantages  of  specialisation  where  a  pupil  is  brilliant  enough  to  specialise,  as  it 
were,  in  several  subjects.  The  Baden  head  master  might  reply  that  the  average  English  boy  leaves  school 
having  obtained  a  superficial  knowledge,  often  acquired  only  to  be  forgotten  again  ;  that  he  has  received  a 
one-sided  mental  training,  and  has  neither  been  stimulated  to  nor  j>repared  for  scientific  or  original  study. 
He  might  assert  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  are  sacrificed  to  the  gifted  minority  in  the  competition  for 
entrance  scholarships  at  the  universities  and  for  similar  distinctions,  and  he  might  add  that  this  competition 
sometimes  claims  even  those  who  are  successful  as  its  victims,  since  they  have  been  filled  too  early  with  much 
special  knowledge,  which,  in  their  lack  of  a  broader  scientific  training,  they  cannot  turn  to  good  account  in 
further  studies.  Such  a  criticism  would  not  be  altogether  unsupported  by  the  report  which  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education  issued  in  1895.  Even  if  we  insist  that  boys  are  fashioned  too  much 
into  one  intellectual  likeness  under  the  Baden  system,  we  must  recognise  this  compensating  advantage  :  A 
student  enters  the  Universities  of  Baden  with  a  fresh  field  before  him.  In  Englartd  the  rvork  of  school  and 
university  overlaps  to  a  serious  degree.  A  classical  scholar  of  an  Oxford  College  ought  to  be  able  to  get  his 
^  first-class  "  in  Honour  Moderations  with  very  little  additional  effort,  and  almost  any  sixth-form  boy  topo«s 
the  examination  on  a  minimum  of  work.  This  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  idleness.  Moreover,  it  is  true  that 
many  schoolboys  who  enter  our  universities  under  no  great  stimulus  to  steadily  pursue  their  classical 
studies  have  been  inspired  with  no  interest  for  any  other  branch  of  study,  and  are  in  danger  of  wasting 
their  time  entirely.  Specialisation  in  our  schools  is  largely  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  passing  special 
examinations.     These  examinations  are  competitive.     Many  schools  are  dependent  vpo7i  the  results  they 

achieve 

'  The  italics  are  not  in  the  original. 

'  There  were  two  decrees,  viz.,  the  "  Landesherrliche  Verordnang  "  of  1st  October,  1869,  and  the  "  Ministerial- 
verordnung "  of  2ud  October,  1869,  the  former  dealing  with  the  general  organisation  of  the  school,  the  latter  with  the 
"Lehrpliiue,"  and  leaving  examinations,  etc. 

'  The  Commissioners  desire  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  informatioii  supplied  by  the  Director  of  the 
Oberrealschule,  and  of  his  courtesy  during  their  visit  to  Heidelberg. 

*  "  Special  Keports,"  Vol.  3,  pp.  380-1. 
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achieve  in  them.  The  inevitable  consequence  is  a  system  of  cramming,  a  neglect  of  the  duller  boy  for  the 
sake  of  the  viore  brilliant,  and  a  training  of  the  latter  which,  while  starving  some  subjects,  introduces  him 
in  others  to  work  which  would  better  be  left  to  the  university.  Such  a  method  does  not  seem  to  look  far 
beyond  mere  school  results.  It  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  foUotved  in  Baden.  Here  we  find  that  no 
subject  is  unduly  subordinated  to  others,  but  that  all  are  subordinated  to  objects  which  they  have  in  common. 
These  are  to  enable  the  pupil  to  express  himself  with  ease  and  accuracy  in  his  own  language,  and  to  develope 
his  powers  of  observation  and  of  reasoning.  In  other  words,  while  a  due  amount  of  work  is  required  of 
him,  he  is  provided  with  a  fitting  foundation  for  maturer  study.  It  is  in  the  work  of  the  man  that  the  results 
of  teaching  are  sought  rather  than  in  the  work  of  the  boy.  It  is  this  which  to  no  small  extent  accounts  for 
the  difference  between  German  and  English  scholarship,  which  is  as  marked  now  as  when  Professor  J.  B.  Mayor 
emphasised  it  in  his  "  Guide  to  the  choice  of  Classical  Books."  And  it  may  2>artly  explain  why  Germans  so 
often  speak  of  the  average  Englishman  as  devoid  of  all  deeper  knowledge." 

This  contrast  is  one  which  every  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  Englishman  is  taking  into  serious 
consideration  in  regard  to  our  national  system  of  education. 


19.  Grand  Duchy  of  ffesse.'^ — Secondary  education  was  early  represented  in  Hesse,  the  Gymnasia  of 
Biidingen,  Giessen,  and  the  Ludwig-Geoi'ge  Gymnasium  of  Darmstadt,  dating  from  1601,  1605,  and 
1627  respectively.  The  first  was  an  independent  institution  only  in  1822,  and  the  second  remained  an 
annex  of  the  University  till  1836,  the  Director,  with  the  title  of  "  Padagogiarch,"  being  the  Professor  of 
"  Eloquenz"  therein.  Other  gymnasia  are  almost  equally  ancient.  That  at  Worms,  the  present  form  of 
which  does  not  go  back  further  than  1809,  is  supposed  to  date  back  to  1527.  The  administrators 
were  variously  constituted  Darmstadt,  Biidingen,  and  Bensheim  were  ecclesiastical  "  Konsistorien  ;" 
Worms  and  Mainz,  were  under  the  "  Provinzialregierung ;"  Giessen,  under  the  University  authorities 
(Universitatsbehorde).  In  1824,  three  "  Provinzialpadagogkommissionen "  were  constituted  under  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  for  the  better  management  of  school  affairs,  and  fifty  years  later,  viz.,  in  1874, 
all  school  matters  were  placed  under  a  section  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  Justice  (Abteilung  fiir 
Schulangelegenheiten  des  Ministeriums  des  Innern  und  der  Justiz). 

The  majority  of  the  "  Grammar  "  schools  are  State  schools,  and  all  are  under  the  State  jurisdiction. 

Up  to  1877  there  was  no  general  curriculum  obligatory  with  all  schools,  but  in  that  year  the  first 
official  plan  appeared,  and  shortly  afterwards  those  for  the  Realgymnasia  and  Realschools  also. 

The  curricula  have  been  referred  to  in  section  7  of  this  chapter,  but  are  more  fully  given  here. 

Curriculum  for  the  Gymnasia  of  Hesse  since  1903. 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

Subjects. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

mil. 

OIII. 

UII. 

on. 

UI. 

01. 

Totals. 

Religion       

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

Latin            

9 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

68 

Greek            

... 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

36 

French          

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

23 

History 

Geography 

2 

■■3 

2 
2 

h 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I    27 

Mathematics            

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

35 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Drawing 

(H) 

8  +  (U) 

Writing 

3 

2 

... 

5 

English         

. . . 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 

Hebrew 

(2) 

(2) 

(4) 

Singmg         

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Gymnastics  ... 

2 

2 

2 

9 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

18 

Totals       

31 

32 

32 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

301 

The  above  curriculum  is  identical  with  that  of  the  splendid  Grand-ducal  Ostergymnaaium  of 
Mayence'  visited  by  the  Commissioners. 

The 


'  The  Grand  Duchy  of  (Hesse  Qrossherzogtum  Hessen)  has  three  provinces,  viz.,  "  Oberhessen,"  Starkenburg,"  and 
"  Rheinhessen." 

'  See    the    Jahresberiobt   4m    Grossherzogl.     Qstergymnasuim    zu    Mainz  fiir  das   Schuljabr  Ostem  1901,   bi« 
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The  curriculum  for  the  Eealgymnasium  la  as  follows  :— 

Curriculum  for  the  Eealgymnasium  of  Hesse  since  1893. 


Classes  and  hours  per  Week. 

Snbjects, 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

OIL 

UI. 

01. 

Totals. 

Religion            ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German             

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

33 

Latin    ... 

8 

8 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

55 

French... 

... 

... 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

31 

English             

•  •• 

•  •  • 

... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

18 

History- 

•  .. 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

Geography        

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

15 

Arithmetic       

5 

4 

3 

3 

14 

Geometry  and  Algehra 

•  .  . 

.. . 

2 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

29 

Natural  History 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Chemistry         

<  •  * 

... 

••I 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Phvsics... 

• . . 

... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12 

Writing             

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

t  •  • 

•  ■  • 

4 

Drawing 

•  ■• 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Singing 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Gymnastics      

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Totals       ^ 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

35 

306 

The  above  is  identical  with  the  programme  of  the  Grand'ducal  Realgymnasium  in  Mayence  visited 
by  the  Commissioners!. 

The  Curriculum  for  the  Oberrealschulen  in  the  same  building  is  as  follows  :— » 
Curriculum  for  the  Higher  Realschooli?  of  Hesse,  1901-2. 


Subjects. 

Classes  and  Hours  per 

Week. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

UIII. 

OIII. 

UII. 

Oil. 

UI. 

01. 

Totals. 

Religion           

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

10 

6 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

43 

French 

... 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

42 

English             

... 

•  •  ■ 

*  • . 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

23 

History 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

}^ 

h 

i  13 

t  18 

Geography       

2 

a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Arithmetic       

Geometry  and  Algebra 

6 

5 

h 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

5 

Uo 

Natural  History          

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

10 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy     ... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

12 

Physics             

... 

... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

13 

Writing 

3 

2 

2 

... 

... 

7 

Drawing  Freehand 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Geometrical  Drawing 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Singing             

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Totals        

30 

32 

33 

33 

33 

34 

35 

35 

35 

300 

The 


'  See  the  " Tabellarische  Uebersicht  der  Unterrichtsstunden  naoh  Klassen"  in  the  "  Programm  des  Grossherzogliehen 
Eealgymnasiums,  der  Realschule  und  der  Hoheren  Handelschule  zu  Maiuz.  filr  das  Schuljahr,  1901-2." 


'  Oberrealschulen. 

53—2  1 
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The  lower  6-class  Realschools  have  a  somewhat  different  programme,  which  is  as  follows : — 
Curriculum  for  the  6-class  Realschools  of  Hesse  since  1884. 


Subjects. 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 


VI. 


V. 


IV. 


III. 


n. 


Total 


Religion 
German 
French 

English  

History 

Geography 

Arithmetic     ... 

Gen.  Ar.  and  Algebra 

Geometry 

Natural  History 

Physics 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 

Freehand  Drawing    ... 

Geometrical  Drawing 

Writing 

Gymnastics    ... 

Singing  

Totals 


32 


32 


33 


33 


34 


34 


12 
28 
30 
12 
12 
12 
13 

21 

8 

6 

6 

12 

2 

6 

12 

6 
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The  Higher  Secondary  Schools  of  Hesse  seen  by  the  Commissioners  were  excellently  equipped  for 
scientific  and  general  teaching,  and  the  buildings  and  internal  arrangements  very  fine. 


20.  OlJier  Parts  of  Germany. — The  Gymnasia  and  higher  schools  of  other  parts  of  Germany  show 
special  features,  and  are  worthy  of  study  in  connection  with  the  systems  of  that  Empire.  In  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz  the  Gymnasium  of  Friedland  has  existed  since  1429  ;  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  the  Gymnasia  of 
Wiemar,  Giistrow,  and  Parchim  have  existed  since  1541,  1553,  and  1564  respectively.  In  the  smaller 
States  of  Northern  and  Middle  Germany,  also,  there  are  very  ancient  Gymnasia,  e.g.,  Brunswick 
(Braunschweig),  1415;  Wolfenbuttel,  1569;  Hamburg,  1529;  Bremen,  1584;  Liibeck,  1531;  Lemgo, 
1583  ;  Gera,  1608  ;  Gorbach,  1578 ;  Gotha,  1524  ;  Eutin,  1566. 

Again,  in  Alsace-Lorraine  (Elsass-Lothringen)  the  Gymnasia  are  ancient  and  celebrated.  The 
Protestant  Gymnasium  of  Strasburg  was  founded  in  1 538  under  the  Rektor  Johann  Sturm.  Its  programme 
is  given  in  section  7  of  this  chapter.  So  also  are  the  other  two  Gymnasia  seen  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Strasburg,  namely.  Episcopal  Gymnasium  (Bischofliches  Gymnasium  an  St.  Stephan  zu  Strassburg  in  Elsass) 
and  the  Strassburg  Lyceum. 

The  organisation  of  secondary  education  in  every  part  of  Germany  has  exhibited  various  features 
which  are  worthy  of  study,  and  in  modern  reform  the  total  experience  of  these  has  to  some  extent  been  in 
the  mind  of  the  reformers. 

A  point  worthy  of  remark  is  that  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  intellectual  centres  within  an 
area  which  must  be  regarded  as  very  limited,  has  not  been  without  great  influence  in  provoking  a  healthy 
emulation,  under  which  experience  has  rapidly  accumulated. 

The  teachers  of  German  Secondary  Schools  have  been  highly  educated  men,  and  the  school  equipments 
are  such  that  they  have  every  facility  for  teaching  well. 

In  the  next  Chapter  the  education  of  the  teacher  will  be  discussed. 


CHAPTER  XX 
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CHAPTEH  XX. 

Classification,  Organisation,  and  Curricula  of  Secondary 

Schools  in  Germany. 

[J.  "W.  TURNER.] 

Classification. — The  excellence  of  the  German  system  of  secondary  education  is  unquestionable. 
Without  exception,  every  town  has  a  properly  organised  secondary  school,  and  in  every  large  city  one  is 
made  familiar  with  different  classes  of  secondary  schools,  viz. : — 

1.  Gymnasium. 

2.  Realgymnasium. 

3.  Oberrealschule, 

4.  Realschule. 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  classical  secondary  school.  Its  curriculum  includes  Greek  and  Latin,  and  its 
course  extends  through  nine  years. 

The  Realgymnasium,  which  also  has  a  course  of  nine  years,  excludes  Greek  for  English,  and  gives 
prominence  to  French  and  science. 

The  Oberrealschule,  with  a  nine  years'  course,  excludes  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  their  place 
substitutes  modern  languages. 

The  Realschule  excludes  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and  its  course  lasts  only  six  years  The  Ober- 
realschule and  the  Realschule  may  be  designated  the  modem  secondary  schools  of  Germany.  The  Realschule 
coincides  in  point  of  school-age  with  the  upper  primary  school  of  France  and  the  higher  grade  schools  of 
Great  Britain. 

In  many  towns  a  Vorschule,  or  preparatory  school,  is  attached  to  the  secondary  school.  The 
Vorsehule  is  attended  by  pupils  between  the  ages  of  6  and  9,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  three  years' 
elementary  course  they  are  promoted  to  the  Gymnasium  or  Realschule. 

Material,  Organisation. 

In  all  parts  of  Germany  which  came  under  notice,  the  buildings  devoted  to  secondary  school  purposes 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  magnificent  structures.  The  site,  as  a  rule,  is  well  chosen;  the  architecture 
is  usually  bold  and  broad  in  character;  the  walls,  generally  of  stone,  are  substantial;  the  buildings  stand 
well  back  in  nicely  kept  grounds,  well  shaded  with  deciduous  trees;  and  the  internal  arrangements  are  on 
the  most  approved  principles. 

Goethe  Gymnasium. — Among  the  very  finest  and  most  modern  of  these  buildings  is  the  Goethe 
Gymnasium,  Frankfurt  on  the  Main.  The  construction  of  this  noble  pile,  which  cost  £28,000,  is  due  to 
the  efForts  of  the  Frankfurt  City  Council,  the  City  Building  Committee,  and  the  City  Health  Officer.  The 
school,  which  stands  in  large  grounds,  is  well  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  rapidly-growing  suburb,  away  from 
the  bustle  and  din  of  the  business  centre,  and  yet  within  easy  reach  of  the  older  inhabited  parts  of  the 
town.  The  school  buildings  occupy  three  floors,  and  entrance  is  gained  through  a  front  hall  into  a 
magnificent  vestibule,  30  feet  x  54  feet,  supported  by  eight  strong  columns  of  best  selected  sandstone. 
Opening  out  from  the  vestibule  are  the  rooms  of  the  Director,  the  teachers,  and  the  caretaker.  (Every 
school  in  Germany  has  its  caretaker,  who  resides  on  the  premises.)  A  corridor  about  10  feet  wide  leads 
from  the  vestibule,  and  gives  access  to  five  classrooms.  These  classrooms,  which  are  constructed  to  hold 
forty  pupils  each,  have  a  north-west  aspect.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this  corridor  the  lavatories  and 
latrines  are  situated. 

On  the  first  floor  are  situated  the  physics  classroom,  and  a  physics  and  a  chemical  workroom,  facing 
south-east,  the  natural  science  classroom  and  museum  facing  north-west,  the  library  facing  south-west, 
and,  at  the  end  of  a  corridor,  five  more  classrooms  with  a  north-west  outlook. 

On  the  second,  or  top,  floor  is  situated  the  general  assembly  hall,  52  feet  by  42  feet.  A  corridor 
which  leads  from  the  hall  gives  access  to  five  classrooms  and  the  drawing  classroom. 

The  heating  of  the  school  buildings  is  done  by  a  low-pressure  steam  heating  system,  which  is 
connected  with  a  Pulsion  air-heating  system  driven  by  electric  power. 

The  floors  in  the  classrooms  are  of  oak-wood,  and  the  corridors  are  flagged,  thus  ensuring  the  greatest 
cleanliness.  Wood  panelling  has  been  avoided  for  hygienic  reasons,  and  "  stucco  lustro,"  made  of  cement 
and  lime,  has  been  used  instead. 

The  framework  of  the  classroom  doors  is  made  of  iron,  and  the  doors,  when  opened,  swing  into 
ches  in  the  walls. 

The  windows  extend  from  just  below  the  ceiling  to  a  height  of  about  4J  feet  from  the  floor,  and 
each  classroom  has  nearly  200  feet  of  lighting  space. 

Each  desk  is  so  constructed  that  the  pupil  can  sit  down  or  stand  up  to  his  work.  This  desk  has 
been  introduced  by  the  Director  of  the  school,  Dr.  K.  Reinhardt. 

The  blackboards  are  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  and  are  on  the  double  sliding  principle. 

The  book-presses  are  built  into  niches  in  the  wall,  in  order  to  save  space. 

The  gjnnnastic  hall  is  70  feet  by  36  feet.     Its  floor  is  of  oak. 

The 
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The  architect  avoided  any  richness  of  form  on  the  building,  intending  to  gain  effect  by  its  dimensions 
alone,  and  to  express  the  purpose  of  the  rooms  by  proper  grouping  of  the  windows  and  development  of  the 
faqade.  The  few  ornamentations  are  concentrated  upon  the  gable  side  towards  Bahnstrasse  (first  picture), 
and  here  the  designer  adopted  the  Early  Renaissance  style. 

Just  above  the  main  entrance  the  motto  of  the  school — "Non  scholae  sed  vitae  discimus" — is 
inscribed ;  higher  up  the  fine  expression  "  Per  aspera  ad  astra  "  has  found  place.  High  up,  far  discernible, 
the  name  of  the  school,  in  true  remembrance  of  Frankfurt's  great  son,  is  affixed. 

German  Secondary  Schools — General  Equipment. — A  striking  feature  in  all  the  Secondary  Schools 
of  Germany,  apart  from  the  excellence  of  the  buildings  and  the  well-arranged  class-rooms,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to,  is  the  splendid  provision  which  has  been  made  for  teaching  purposes.  It  matters 
little  what  town  is  visited  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Every  school  has  its  laboratories, 
museums  of  natural  history,  library,  general  assembly  room,  and  hall  for  gymnastics.  The  furniture  is  of 
modem  type,  and  the  walls  of  the  class-rooms  and  corridors  are  adorned  with  beautiful  pictures.  Some 
details  of  places  visited  are  furnished. 

Heidelberg. — In  the  Heidelberg  Oberrealschule  the  physics  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  elementary 
teaching,  and  much  attention  is  given  to  practical  work  in  the  laboratory  for  chemistry. 

The  school  contains  a  splendid  cabinet  of  products,  in  which  specimens  of  the  raw  and  manufactured 
article  show  the  diflferent  stages  of  development.  The  chief  timbers  of  foreign  countries  are  well 
represented.  An  articulated  human  skeleton  forms  part  of  the  equipment  of  almost  every  secondary  school 
in  Germany. 

The  school  is  enriched  with  many  beautiful  photographs  and  pictures.  The  long  corridors  and  the 
walls  of  the  class-room  are  hung  with  views  of  local  scenery  (among  the  most  charming  in  the  country), 
varied  with  scenes  of  ancient  Rome  and  other  places.  The  director  selects  a  certain  number  of  the 
pictures  to  be  studied  each  week  by  the  pupUs,  and  he  takes  a  special  pride  in  explaining  the  subjects  for 
study,  and  in  inculcating  a  taste  for  art. 

Frankfurt. — The  people  of  Frankfurt  rival  those  of  Paris  in  the  generous  provision  they  have  made 
for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Goethe  gymnasium  is  fitted  up  with  a  physics  and  chemical  laboratory,  with  electrical  apparatus, 
on  each  side  of  a  nicely-furnished  lecture  theatre,  beautifully  arranged. 

Physical  culture  in  the  German  secondary  schools  is  a  regular  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  while 
open-air  games  are  encouraged  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  physical  training  of  the  German  boy  is  principally 
carried  on  in  the  gymnastic  hall.  This  building  is,  as  a  rule,  detached  from  the  main  structure.  It  is 
generally  spacious,  well  furnished  with  all  the  apparatus  used  in  the  best  appointed  halls,  and  supervised  by 
an  instructor  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  his  work.  The  system  of  training  was  seen  in  both  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  with  the  best  results. 

The  Musterschule,  a  realgymnasium,  in  Frankfurt,  an  imposing  solid  structure,  has  a  fine  gymnastic 
hall.  The  floor  is  covered  with  thick  linoleum,  a  substance  which  has  been  selected  in  preference  to  cork, 
which  is  commonly  used  for  the  floors  of  the  Swiss  gymnastic  halls.  Appropriate  mottoes  are  seen  on  the 
walls,  and  in  place  of  the  silver  or  gold  medal  with  which  we  are  familiar,  victors  in  the  athletic  competitions 
receive  a  laurel  wreath  with  their  names  inscribed. 

The  Musterschule  has  a  science  equipment  of  a  very  superior  character.  The  lecture  room  is  well 
placed  with  regard  to  the  laboratories,  and  lie  entire  arrangements  for  the  teaching  of  science  are  well 
organised. 

The  walls  of  the  class-rooms  and  corridors  (the  latter  are  150  feet  long  x  21  feet  wide)  are  decorated 
with  portraits  of  Germany's  great  men — emperors,  poets,  statesmen,  etc., — prints  of  the  great  Italian 
masters,  and  photographs  of  European  scenery. 

Bonn. — Physical  training  of  girls  came  under  observation  in  Bonn.  A  class  of  eighty  senior.'?, 
between  the  age  of  16  and  18,  went  through  their  usual  exercises  under  a  male  instructor  with  great 
thoroughness.  Judging  from  the  enthusiasm  and  vim  accompanying  the  instruction,  one  concludes  that 
the  subject,  among  both  boys  and  girls,  is  extremely  popular  in  the  schools.  The  particular  drill  seen  has 
no  features  or  apparatus  new  to  us,  but  the  splendidly  lighted  hall,  the  methodical  teaching  of  the  subject, 
and  the  attention  and  smartness  of  the  pupils,  are  to  be  commended.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its 
physiological  value  to  these  girls  and  others  receiving  similar  instruction. 

_  Cologne. — In  the  Oberrealschule  the  provision  for  the  teaching  of  Rcience  is  very  fine.  The  lecture 
room  is  very  conveniently  situated  between  the  physics  and  chemical  laboratories.  The  furniture  and 
school  appliances  are  of  modern  construction.  Some  very  fine  pictures  and  statuettes  symbolising  art, 
labour,  etc.,  beautify  the  walls  of  the  school.  The  museum  is  richly  furnished  with  cabinets  of  commer- 
cial products,  and  specimens  of  natural  history.  The  entomological  specimens  form  a  splendid  collection, 
and  the  school  is  liberally  supplied  with  physiological  and  botanical  examples,  concrete  and  pictorial. 

Berlin. — The  Augusta  Seminary  is  a  training  college  for  girls  in  the  morning  and  a  gymnasium 
for  girls  in  the  afternoon.  Candidates  for  training  are  not  admitted  until  they  have  attended  ten  years 
m  the  day  schools,  and  the  training  course  extends  over  three  years.  On  the  completion  of  the  training, 
a  diploma  to  teach  in  elementary  and  primary  schools,  and  also  in  the  lower  classes  of  secondary  schools, 
IS  granted,  but  for  the  higher  positions  in  the  latter  schools,  it  is  further  necessary  to  qualify  by  a  two 
years'  course  at  a  university. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  from  3  o'clock  to  7  o'clock  daily,  and  the  curriculum  embraces  Latin, 
Greek,  mathematics.  The  same  rector  has  charge  of  the  two  institutions,  and  the  work  is  distinct  in 
each.  The  buildings  and  the  material  organisation  are  up  to  the  standard  of  the  German  secondary 
schools. 

Playgrounds. — The  surface  of  the  playgrounds  of  Germany  is  generally  covered  with  small  loose 
gravel,  which  is  kept  well  watered.     Asphalted  grounds  were  not  seen.     Shade  trees  are  provided  in 
most  of  the  playgrounds,  and  many  of  the  schools  are  lit  with  electricity,  -which  is  supplied  from  the 
city  source. 

SYNOPSIS 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  TIME-TABLE  OF  THE  GOETHE  GYMNASIUM 

,  FRANKFURT. 

Subjects. 

Total  No. 
hours. 

VI. 

V. 

IV. 

Ill  2a. 

Ill  2b. 

Illla. 

III  lb. 

11  2a. 

II  2b. 

Ilia. 

II  lb. 

I  2a. 

12b. 

11. 

Religion — 

Evangelical     

29 

7 
46 
95 
56 
42 
39 
52 
15 
14 

5 
12 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Catholic   

+  1     2 

f) 

3 

10 

2" 
4 

4 
2 

3 
10 

2" 
4 
4 
2 

3 

8 
8 
2 

2 
3 

2" 

0 

3 

8 
8 
2 
2 

3 

2" 

German 

Latin  ...  

5 

6 
2 
5 
2 

2 

4 

is" 

2 
5 
2 

2 
2 

4 

e" 

6 
5 
3 

3 

10 

3 
3 
4 
2 

3 

10 

3" 
3 

4 
2 

3 

8 

8 
0 

2 
3 

2" 

3 
8 
8 
2 
2 
3 

2" 

3 

8 
8 
2 
2 
3 

2" 

3 

8 
8 
2 
2 

3 
2" 

3 

7 

8 

French    

2 

3 

Mathematics     

3 

PhvsiocrraDhv   

Physics  

2 

^ 

Writing 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  •* 

Total  

412 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Gy  mnastica   

42 

7 

13 

8 

4 

3 

2 

3 
2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

' 

1  Sing. 

] 

Sing. 

-» 

English  (optional)    , 

1  Chor. 

1 
3 

(Chor) 
3        3 

... 

... 

... 

J 

t 

Hebrew  {optional)    • 

2 

3 

/ 

Drawing  (optional) 

2 

2 

Total  

74 

.-. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Translation  op  Extracts  from  the  Programme  of  the  Goethe-Gymnasium  in 
«•  Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

3.  Synopsis  of  the  Educational  Wofk  accomplished  during  the  past  School  year  1901-1902. 

OBERPRIMA. 
German. — Goethe's  development  according  to  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  in  Connection  -with  the  Strasburg 

period  :  Herder  ;  the  essay  on  Shakespeare  was  read  and  explained.     A  considerable  number  of 

Goethe's  poems  were  treated  in  detail  and  committed  to  memory,  especially  Prometheus,  Grenzen 

der  Menschheit,  das  Gottliche,  Mahomets  Gesang,  Gesang  der  Geister.     TTie  early  dramas  were 

discussed ;  Iphigenie  and  Tasso  were  entered  into  fully. 

Survey  of  Schiller's  development ;  in  connection  therewith  discussion  of  the  early  dramas. 

The  letters  on  the  Aesthetic  Education  of  Man  were  read  and  explained.     Schiller's  Gedankenlyrik, 

especially  Ideal  und  Leben.     Goethe  and  Schiller's  friendship. 

The  following  literary  works  were  also  studied  : — Shakespeare's  Hamlet  (in  connection 

with  Herder's  Essay),  by  Grillparzer  :    Sappho  and  Medea,  by  Heinrich  von  Kleist :  Prinz  von 

Homburg,  in  conclusion  :  Goethe's  Faust.     Off-hand  speeches  by  the  scholars  on  subjects  chosen 

by  themselves. 
Latin. — Tacitus  :  Germania  and  Annals  XI-XV  (Selections).     Cicero  :    Somnium  Scipionis  and  selected 

sections   from   the   rhetorical   and    philosophical    works,    according    to    the    Chrestomathy   of 

Liiders-Weissenfels.     Horace  :  Carmen  saeculare.     Selection  from  the  Odes  of  Books  III  and  IV, 

and  from  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 

Repetition  of  the  Latin  Syntax  by  Reinhardt,   in  particular  §  251  to  §  277  ;    and,  in 

connection  therewith,  tuition  in  diction.     Oral  translation  exercises  from  the  Exercise  book  by 

Ostermann-Muller,   Part  V.     Every  fortnight  a  paper  done  in  class ;   time  allowed,  2  hours ; 

besides,  a  certain  amount  of  home-work. 
Greek.— 2Uio,  Protagoras  (the  whole).      Thucydides,  II,    1-78  ;    III,  20-24 ;    52,  68,  72  ;    IV,   2-41. 

Plato,  Gorgias  (the  whole).      Euripides,  Tauric  Iphigenia.     Selection  from   Greek  lyric  poets. 

Written  translations  (also  into  Greek). 

Homer,  Iliad,  XII,  XV,  XVI,  XVIII,  XIX,  XXI,  XXII,  XXIV. 
Sophocles,  Antigone, 
F  ench. — Voltaire,  Zaire,  the  last  acts.     A.  de  Musset,  Proverbes  ;  Moliere,  Le  Misanthrope ;    Daudet, 

Bornier,  Theuriet,  Maupassant,  Artae,  Choix  de  Nouvelles  Modernes  (I).     Boissier,  Cicfiron  et 

ses  Amis.     In  connection  with  the  reading,  conversational  exercises  and  explanations  in  regard 

to  metrics,  history  of  the  language  and  literature.      Every  three  or  four  weeks  work  done  in 

writing.     Besides,  occa.sionally,  repetition  of  grammar. 
English. — Macaulay,  England  Before  the  Restoration  ;  Sheridan,  The  School  for  Scandal ;   Shakespeare, 

Macbeth. 
Hebrew. — Second  part  of  the  Accidence  and  selected  chapters  of  the  Syntax,  according  to  Seifer  (9th 

edition),  with  the  Exercises  and  Reading  Lessons.  Written  exercises. 
History. — European  history  from  1648  to  the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire. 
Mathematics. — The  notion  of  co-ordinates,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  conic  sections.     Binomial 

theorem,    together   with   examples   of  its    application.       Spherical  trigonometry :    some  parts. 

Recapitulation  of  the  curriculum  of  the  preceding  classes,  by  means  of  exercises. 

UNTERPRIMA. 
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UNTERPRIMA. 
German. — 

Division  A  :  Review  of  the  development  of  literature  as  far  as  Klopstock.  Selection  from 
Klopstock's  Odes.  Lessing's  life  and  works  :  Philotas,  Miss  Sara  Sampson,  Minna  von  Barnhelm, 
Litteraturbriefe  (in  particular  the  17th).  Laokoon,  Selection  from  the  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgic,  Emilia  Galotti,  Nathan. — Schiller's  Spaziergang,  Klage  der  Ceres,  Eleus.  Fest. — 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  Coriolanus,  Richard  II. — Schiller's  Abfall  der  Niederlande 
(partly,  private  reading).  Lectures  (Lives  and  works  of  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
Renaissance,  as  well  as  of  several  modern  artists). 

Division  B  :  Lessing's  life  and  works.  Philotas,  Minna  von  Barnhelm  (in  connection  therewith, 
review  of  the  development  of  German  comedy :  Kleist's  "  Zerbrochener  Krug,"  Kotzebue's 
"  Kleinstadter,"  Grillparzer's  "  Weh  dem,  der  liigt,"  Freytag's  "  Journalisten"),  Emilia  Galotti, 
Nathan.  Selection  from  Laokoon  (besides  Schiller's  Spaziergang),  and  from  the  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgic  (17th  Litt.-Brief).  Wie  die  Alten  den  Tod  gebildet  (Schiller's  Gotter  Griechenlands). — 
Shakespeare's  Othello,  Coriolanus. — Klopstock's  Odes.  Review  of  history  of  literature  :  1.  The 
Ballad.  2.  Luther  (Sendbrief  vom  Dolmetschen.  An  die  Ratsherrn.  Von  weltlicher  Obrigkeit). 
3.  Hutten  and  the  movement  of  the  Renaissance  represented  by  the  Humanists.  4.  Hans  Sachs 
(besides,  Goethe's  Hans  Sadisen's  poetische  Sendung,  Kunstler's  Erdenwallen  and  Apotheose). 
5.  The  17th  centuiy  (Opitz,  Gryphius)  in  review  and  lectures  by  the  scholars. — Discourses  and 
recitations. — Private  reading  :  Alpharts  Tod.  L&ssing's  "  Der  junge  Gelehrte,"  Hutten's 
"  Gesprach  uber  die  Anschauenden." 

Latin. — 

Division  A^Tacitus  r  ■  Annals  I,  1-^52,  55-89;  II,  5-26,  44-46,  63-64,  72-73,  88;  Cieero  pro 
Murena ;  Selection  from  the  Odes  of  Horace.  Repetition  and  extension  of  grammar ;  on  an 
average  once  every  week  work  done  in  class  or  at  home  ;  oral  translation  exercises  during  the 
summer,  from  Ostermann-Miiller.  . 

Division  B — Tacitus  :  Annals  I  (whole),  II  (Selections)  ;  Cicero  pro  Roscio  Am  ;  selected  sections 
from  the  Chrestomathia  Ciceroniana  by  Liiders-Weissenfels.  Horace  :  Selections  from  Odes  I-III. 
Grammatical  Repetitions  ;  on  an  average  once'  every  week  work  done  in  class  or  at  home  ; 
oral  translation  exercises  during  the  summer,  from  Warschauer  ;  during  the  winter,  from 
Ostermann-Miiller. 

Greek. — 

1.  Reading — 

Division  A:  Herodotus  VIII 40-69;  74-76;  78-95;  108-110;  140-144.  Aeschylus,  Persians  249-526. 
Thucydides  III  82  and  83;  VI  12,  2;  13,  1  ;  15-18.  Plato,  Crito,  and  Apology.  Homer, 
Odyssey  XVII  1-30  ;  182-285;  290-368  ;  411-424;  445-480.  XVIII  304-345.  XXI  1-14; 
42-434.  XXII 1-99  ;  297-445  ;  478-501.  XXIII  1-240 ;  289-296.  XIX  53-394 ;  467-475. 
Besides,  XI  1-224  ;  387-640,  for  private  reading.  Iliad  I  1-430  ;  488-611.  II  1-52  ;  87-282  ; 
381-420  ;  442-483.     XI  56-574.     Plato,  Euthyphro.     Euripides,  Heracles. 

Division  B  :  Plato,  Apology,  Crito.  Homer,  Odyssey  :  XVII,  XVIII,  XXI,  XXII  and  XXIII. 
Iliad  :  I,  II,  XI,  XII,  XV,  593  to  the  end.  Sophocles,  Antigone.  Suitable  passages  were 
committed  to  memory. 

2.  Grammar :    Repetition  from  the  Accidence.      The  Syntax  by  Reinhardt  was  studied  completely. 

Every  fortnight  written  translations  from  German  into  Greek,  home  work. 

3.  Work  done  in  class  ;  as  a  rule,  weekly,  including  translations  from  Greek  into  German  done  at  times. 

French. — 
Reading — 

Division  A  :  Lanfrey,  Campagne  de  1806.     Voltaire,  MSrope  :  Racine,  Athalie. 

Division  B  :  Molifere,  les  Femmes  savantes.  Scribe,  le  Diplomate.  Mirabeau,  Selected  Addresses. 
Musset,  II  faut  qu'une  porte  soit  ouverte  ou  fermee  und  On  ne  saurait  penser  a  tt)ut.  Selected 
narratives  (Renger).  Conversational  exei'cises  in  connection  with  the  reading.  Grammatical 
repetitions.  Discussions  on  French  verse,  history  of  the  language  and  literature.  Every  three 
weeks  work  done  in  writing. 

English. — 
Reading — 

Division  A  :  Marryat,  The  Children  of  the  New  Forest. 

Division  B  :  Dickens,  David  Copperfield's  School-Days.  Grammar,  according  to  Tendering, 
kurzgefasstes  Lehrbuch  der  engl.  Sprache  :  Phonetics,  Accidence  and  principal  rules  of  Syntax. 
Conversational  exercises  in  connection  with  the  reading  lessons  in  the  compendium  and  the 
authors  read. 

Hebrew. — Accidence  according  to  Seffer's  Elementarbuch  (9th  edition)  as  far  as  the  Weak  Verb.  All  the 
exercises  were  translated  or  analysed. 

History. — European  history  from  Augustus  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Mathematics. — Trigonometry  and  Stereometry,  concluded.  Binomial  Theorem  (for  positive  integral  powers), 
together  with  examples  of  its  application.  Elements  of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities,  together 
with  its  application  to  bets  and  games.  Application  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  especially  problems 
of  division  and  transformation.  Constructions  by  means  of  a  similar  auxiliary  figure.  Solutions 
according  to  different  methods.  Notion  of  co-ordinates ;  graphic  representation ;  fundamental 
principles  of  conio  sections  commenced. 

tPhytics. — Electrology,  concluded  ;  Acoustics  ;  Mechanics. 
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OBEESEKUNDA, 

German. — 

Division  A — Reading :  Nibelungenlied  (partly  in  Middle  High  German,  partly  in  the  translation) ; 

selected  poems  of  W.  v.  d.  Vogelweide.      Waltharilied.      Goethe's   Hermann   und   Dorothea. 

Egmont.     Scheffel's  Trompeter  von  Siikkingen.      Brief  review  of  the  development  of  the  German 

language  and  literature  as  far  as  1300.    Epitome  of  the  Middle  High  German  grammar.    Lectures 

and  recitations.     Private  reading  :  Reineke  Fuchs.     Der  arme  Heinrich.     Meier  Helmbrecht. 

Gudrunlied  (Selections).     Freytag's  Ahnen  (I-III)  and  Scheffel's  Ekkehard. 
Division  B — Review  of  the  development  of  the  Middle  High  German  literature.     Reading  of  the 

Nibelungenlied  (according  to  the  selection  made  in  the  Text-book  for  II',  by  Hopf  und  Pauls). 

Information  on  the  history  of  the  language.     Goethe's  Egmont ;   Schiller's  Wallenstein.     Some 

passages  committed  to  memory.     Off-hand  speeches. 
Latin.- — - 

Division  A— Reading  :  Livy,  Books  XXI  and  XXII.    Cicero,  pro  Milone.       Virgil,  .^neid,  Books  I 

and  II,  according  to  the  selection  by  Lange.     Grammar  ;   Repetition  of  Accidence  and  Syntax. 

"Written  and  oral  translations  according  to  Warschauer's  Exercise  book.     Every  week  work  done 

in  class  ;  in  addition,  every  fortnight  work  done  at  home. 
Division  B — Livy,  XXI  and  XXII.     Cicero,  de  imperio  Pompei  and  pro  Ligario  ;  in  other  respects, 

as  Division  A. 
Greek. — • 

Division  A— Reading  :    Xenophon,  Anabasis  I,  3-8,  II-IV.     Hellenica,  II-IV  (according  to  the 

selection  of  Bunger).     Occasionally  written  translations  from  Hellenica,  done  in  class.     Homer, 

Odyssey,  I  1-79,  V  28-493.     VI.     VII    1-55 ;    75-183 ;    228-230 ;    335-347.     VIII   1-21  ; 

24-86";  532-586.     IX.     Suitable  passages  were  committed  to  memory.     Homeric  prosody  and 

accidence,  according  to  Romer's  Epitome.     Grammar  :  Repetition  of  the  Accidence  and  the  most 

important  rules  of  Syntax  (more  in  detail,  §§  76-134),  according  to  the  Grammar  by  Reinhardt- 

Romer.     Oral  and  written  translations  from  German  into  Greek.      Every  week  work  done  in  class  ; 

besides,  every  fortnight  work  done  at  home. 
Division  B— Reading  :   Xenophon,  Anabasis,  Book  I  1,  2  i-2i,  3,  4  6-i9,  5,  6,  7  i-i3,  8-10.     II  1  2-23, 

2     1-6,    7-12,     18-21,     3,     5,     6.       Ill     1     2-26,    32-47,     2    7-39,    4    24-49,     5     7-18.       IV     1     2-28,     2    1-9,     3     8-23, 

4  7-13,  5,  6,  7  19-27,  8  1-7,  22-28.  V  5-8.  Occasionally  written  translations  (Scholastica) 
from  the  prose  writer.  Homer,  Odyssey  I  1-79.  V  19-49.\  VL  VII 1-55,  75-183,  228-230, 
335-347.  VIII  1-86,  93-265,  370-586.  IX  1-38.  XIII  1-310,  344-410,  429-438.  Suitable 
passages  were  committed  to  memory.    Grammar  as  in  Division  A.    "Weekly  work  done  in  writing. 

French. — 

Division  A — Reading  :  Scribe  et  Legouve,  Les  Doigts  de  Fee.  Lanfrey,  Campagne  de  1806.  Racine, 
Phedre.  Conversational  exercises  in  connection  with  the  reading.  French  prosody  discussed. 
"Written  work  every  three  weeks  on  an  average. 

Division  B — Reading  :  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  finished.  Moliere,  le  Malade  imaginaire.  Selected 
Narratives  by  Daudet.  Racine,  Britannicus.  Conversational  Exercises  in  connection  with  the 
reading.  Grammatical  repetitions.  Discussion  of  French  prosody.  Every  three  weeks 
written  work. 

English. — Tendering,  kurzgefasstes  Lehrbuch  der  englischen  Sprache.  Phonetics,  Accidence  and  principal 
rules  of  Syntax.  Material  for  reading  from  the  text-book ;  conversational  exercises  in  connection 
with  the  same.     Poems  committed  to  memory. 

Hebrew. — The  regular  Accidence,  according  to  SeflFer  (9th  edition,  §§  1—41) ;  all  the  exercises  and  reading 
lessons  were  read  and  translated. 

History. — History  of  Antiquity  as  far  as  the  year  31  B.C. 

Maifiematics. — Progression:  arithmetical  and  geometrical.  Compound  interest  and  annuities  :  application; 
Trigonometry  and  Stereometry,  continued. 

Physics. — Heat,  Magnetism,  Electricity. 

UNTERSEKUNDA, 
German. — 

Division  A  :  A  few  more  diificult  poems  of  Schiller  (Glocke,  Klage  der  Ceres,  Kassandra,  Siegesfest) ; 
Maria  Stuart.     Poetry  of  the  "Wars  of  Independence.     Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.     A 
few  poems  were  committed  to  memory,  previously  learnt  poems  repeated.     Exercises  in  com- 
position ;  off-hand  speeches.     Private  reading  :  Kleist,  Michael  Kohlhaas. 
Division  B :  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Berlichingen ;    Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  und  Jungfrau  von  Orleans ; 
more  difficult  poems   of   Schiller,   as   in   Division  A ;    Poetry  of  the  Wars  of   Independence. 
Poems  committed  to  memory,  and  previously  learnt  poems  repeated.     Exercises  in  composition. 
Off-hand  speeches. 
Latin. — 
Reading — 

Division  A :  Selected  sections  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  especially  Book  I.  Sallustius :  bellum 
Jugurthinum.  Cicero :  In  Catil.  I  and  III.  Some  sections  from  Ovid  were  committed  to 
memory. 
Division  B  :  Sallustius  bellum  Jugurthinum ;  Csesar  bellum  Gallicum  "VII ;  Ovid's  Metamorph.  II 
1-327;  V  339-571;  IX  152-272  ;  XV  871-879.  Cicero  in  Catilinam  IL  Suitable  passages 
from  the  poet  were  committed  to  memory.  Grammar  :  Latin  Syntax,  by  Reinhardt  §§  108—145  ; 
169-174;  177;  181;  185  and  186;  187-213.  The  corresponding  Sections  from  the  Exercise 
book  by  Ostermann-Miiller  (Part  IV)  were  translated,  partly  orally  and  partly  in  writing. 
Repetition  of  the  whole  Accidence,  "Work  done  in  class  weekly ;  in  addition,  a  certa,in  amount 
of  home  work. 

Greek 
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Greek. — The  Accidence  of  the  Attic  dialect,  verba  anomala  (selected).  (The  Grammar  by  Eeinhardt- 
Roeraer  was  followed).  Selected  principal  rules  of  Syntax,  inductively  derived  in  connection  with 
reading  material.  Reading  according  to  the  Reading  Book  by  Herwig  ;  all  the  pieces  from  1-75 
were  gone  through.  The  German  exercises  were  all  translated,  partly  orally  and  partly  in  writing. 
Every  week  written  home  work  was  done,  as  well  as  work  in  class.  Thereading  ofXenophon's 
Anabasis  was  commenced.  Preparation  in  class  ;  retranslation  at  time  of  repetition. 
Fretich. — 
Reading — 

Division  A  :  Lafontaine,  Choix  de  fables,  read  and  partly  committed  to  memory.  Moliere,  I'Avare. 
Thiers,  Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  read  and  partly  committed  to  memory. 

Division  B  :  Lafontaine,  Choix  de  fables,  selections  read,  and  partly  committed  to  memory.  Moliere, 
I'Avare.  Daudet,  Narratives  from  Lettres  de  mon  moulin  und  Contes  du  lundi.  Contents  stated 
in  French,  and  conversations  on  what  had  been  read.  Grammar  :  Banner,  Syntax,  §  109  to  the 
end ;  the  most  important  rules  were  gone  through,  and  the  corresponding  pieces  of  the  material 
for  translation  were  translated  ;  the  most  important  parts  of  previous  courses  were  repeated. 
Translations  done  at  home,  and  every  fortnight  written  work  done  in  class,  in  connection  with 
the  Grammar  or  the  Reading,  at  times  dictation  or  off-hand  retelling. 

History  and  Geography. — German  history  from  1740-1888;  repetition  of  the  historical  and  geographical 
courses.     Brief  repetition  of  ancient  history. 

Mathematics. — (a)  Arithmetic  :  exercises  in  logarithms  ;  quadratic  equations  and  such  equations  of  a 
higher  degree  which  can  easily  be  reduced  to  quadratic  equations  ;  quadratic  equations  with  two 
unknown  quantities  ;  examples  of  the  application  of  the  equations  ;  compound  interest ;  easy 
exponential  equations,  {h)  Planimetry  :  Occasional  exercises  and  constructions ;  Theorem  of 
Ptolemy.  (c)  Trigonometry :  Plane  trigonometry,  complicated  problems  being  excluded. 
(d)  Stereometry  :  Illustrative  introduction ;  the  simple  bodies,  and  simultaneously  calculation  of 
the  lengths  of  edges  and  of  contents. 

i'/tyMCS. --Preparatory  course :  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Acoustics,  a  few  simple  parts  of  Optics;  the  most 
important  chemical  phenomena  ;  Crystallography  :  some  parts, 

OBERTERTIA, 

German.—Ro^t  und  Paulsiek  for  Obertertia,  with  special  regard  to  Schiller's  and,  partly,  Goethe's  Ballads. 
Besides, 

Division  A  :  Schiller's  Tell.  From  Goethe's  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  the  sections  on  Frankfurt. 
Division  B:  Chamisso's  Peter  Schlemihl.  Immermann's  Oberhof.  Riehl's  Stadtpfeifer.  Rosegger, 
das  zu  Grunde  gegangene  Dorf.  Private  reading  ;  Uhland's  Ludwig  der  Bayer,  Korner's  Zriny. 
Exercises  in  ofi'-hand  speaking.  Poems  and  selected  pieces  from  the  reading  were  committed  to 
memory ;  previously  learnt  poems  were  repeated.  The  most  important  parts  of  German  Metrics. 
An  essay  every  month. 

Latin. — Reading:  Caesar,  De  bello  Gallico  I-VI ;  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  in  Division  A  "VI,  313-381; 
VIII,  611-735  ;  in  Division  B  also  VI,  146-313.  Suitable  passages  were  committed  to  memory. 
Grammar :  Systematic  repetition  of  the  Accidence  and  of  the  vocabulary  learnt  in  Untertertia. 
From  the  Syntax  by  Reinhardt  the  rules  regarding  the  parts  of  the  sentence,  §§  1-107,  were 
gone  through  .systematically ;  the  principal  rules  regarding  the  different  kinds  of  the  simple 
sentence  and  of  the  complex  sentence  were  treated  propaedeutically  (in  connection  with  the 
reading).  From  the  Exercise  book  by  Ostermann-Milller  (Part  IV  ;  Tertia)  selections  from  the 
pieces  1-99,  and  nearly  all  the  pieces  from  111-179  were  translated.  Written  work  at  least 
once  a  week  (work  done  in  class  or  at  home). 
French. — 

Grammar :  Banner,   Syntax,  .§§  64-108,  and  the  corresponding  exercises  from  Banner's  Materials  for 

Translation  were  gone  through.     Accidence  repeated. 
Reading — 

Division  A :  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose ;  Daudet,  Selected  Narratives  from  Lettres  de  mon  moulin  und 

Contes  du  lundi.     Contents  stated  in  French,  and  conversations  on  what  had  been  read. 
Division  B  :  Daudet,  Le  Petit  Chose.     Erckmann-Chatrian,  Histoire  d'un  consent.     Every  fortnight 
a  written  exercise,  in  connection  with  the  Grammar  or  Reading. 

History. — German  history  from  the  Reformation  to  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great.  In  Division  A,  as 
far  as  Frederick  the  Great's  accession  to  the  throne.  Constant  repetitions  from  former  sections. 
During  the  winter,  an  hour  was  each  week  devoted  to  the  repetition  of  ancient  history. 

Geography. — The  German  colonies  ;  physical  geography  of  Germany  ;  repetition  and  completion  of  previous 
courses. 

Mathematics.- — (a)  Arithmetic  :  Equations  of  the  second  degree.  Applications  of  the  equations  to  the 
problems  of  the  text-book.  Involution.  Logarithms.  (6)  Planimetry  :  The  simpler  propositions 
relating  to  .similar  figures,  calculation  of  the  circumference  and  area  of  the  circle ;  constructions : 
fundamental  problems,  geometric  loci,  geometric  analysis. 

Physiography. — During  the  summer  :  Anthropology  (including  reference  to  the  preservation  of  health,  and 
comparisons  as  regards  the  structure  of  the  vertebrata).  Text-books  :  Schilling,  Grundriss  I, 
Noll,  Naturgeschichte  des  Menschen. 

During  the  winter :     Mechanical  phenomena.      Theory  of  Heat :    the  most  important 
parts. 

Drawing. — Natural  objects,  ornamental  casts  and  mouldings  :  effects  of  light  and  shade  (executed  in  colour 
pencil,  ftijd  chalk). 

UNTERTERTIA 
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UNTERTERTIA. 

German. — 
Selected  pieces  from  Hopf  unci  Paulsiek  for  Untertertia  were  read  and  discussed  ;  some  were  committed 

to  memory  (special  regard  was  paid  to  Uhland).     Uhland's  Ernst  von  Schwaben. 
Besides, 

Division  A  :  Ludwig  der  Bayer,  Storm's  Pole  Poppenspaler. 

Division  B  :  Fouque's  "  Undine."     German  prosody  :  the  most  important  parts.     Off-hand  speeches. 
Repetition  of  grammar.     Every  four  weeks  written  work  done  either  in  class  or  at  home. 
Lalin, — Regular  and  irregular  Accidence,  according  to  the  Latin  Reading-book  for  the  elementary  teaching 
of  more  advanced  pupils,  by  Wulff-Perthes.      Lessons  1-100,   together  with  the  corresponding 
sections  of  the  Wortkunde  and  the  Formenlehre  by  Perthes-Gillhausen  (Edition  B),  were  gone 
through,  likewise  the  syntactical  juxtapositions  of  the  "Wortkunde.     Translating  from  German 
into  Latin  was  practised  orally  and  in  writing,  by  retranslating  and  abundant  transformation  of 
the  sentences,  the  Exercise-book  by  Wulff  being  partly  used.      Constant  exercises  in  declension 
and  conjugation.     Every  week  work  done  in  class,  and  written  home-work. 
French. — 
Reading — 

Division  A :    Souvestre,  Sous  la  Tonnelle ;    Verne,   Tour  du  monde   en   80   jours  ;    Molifere,   Le 

Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  commenced. 
Division  B :  Bruno,  Le  Tour  de  la  France  ;  Molifere,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  Conversational 
exercises  in  connection  with  the  reading.  Banner,  Franz.  Satzlehre,  §§  1-63,  were  gone 
through,  and  the  corresponding  exercises  in  the  "  Deutschen  Ubersetzungsstoff "  by  Banner 
were  translated,  partly  orally,  and  partly  in  writing.  Repetition  of  the  Accidence.  Every 
fortnight  written  work  done  in  class,  partly  translations,  partly  off-hand  retelling,  partly  dictation. 

History, — Germany  history  as  far  as  the  Reformation.     Constant  repetition,  also  from  ancient  history. 

Geograjihy. — Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia.  Political  geography  of  Germany,  repeated.  Exercises  in 
drawing  of  maps. 

Mathematics. — (a)  Arithmetic  :  Exercises  in  fractions.  Equations  of  the  first  degree,  with  one  or  several 
unknown  quantities,  together  with  applications  to  the  problems  in  the  text-book.  Extraction  of 
square  roots.  Partial  division.  Involution  :  positive  integral  indices.  (5)  Planimetry : 
Rectilinear  figures  (equivalence  of  areas,  calculation  of  areas).  Simple  problems  in  division  and 
transformation.  Some  easy  proofs  of  the  Theorem  of  Pythagoras.  Applications  of  the  Theorem 
of  Pythagoras.     Exercises. 

Natural  Science. — More  difiicult  species  of  plants  for  the  completion  of  knowledge  in  Morphology, 
Systematism,  and  Biology.  Discussion  of  the  most  important  useful  foreign  plants.  Anatomy 
and  physiology  of  plants,  as  well  as  cryptogams  and  diseases  of  plants  :  some  parts.  General 
view  of  the  animal  kingdom,  with  special  regard  to  the  lower  animals. 

Drawing, — Simple  bodies,  forms  of  vessels,  and  ornamental  casts  and  mouldings  :  effects  of  light  and  shade. 

QUARTA. 

Oerman. — Hopf  und  Paulsiek  for  IV,  prose  read  and  explained.  The  poems  prescribed  by  regulation 
were  committed  to  memory.  Parts  of  speech,  parts  of  a  sentence,  simple  sentence,  complex 
sentence,  period.  Rules  of  punctuation.  Exercises  in  grammar,  punctuation,  and  orthography. 
Every  week  or  fortnight  written  work  :  dictation,  grammatical  repetition,  essay  done  in  class 
or  at  home. 

French. — Banner,  Franzosisches  Lese-  und  tjbungsbuch.  Second  Course,  gone  through,  some  of  the  poems 
committed  to  memory  ;  repetitions  from  the  first  course.  St.  Hilaire,  Courage  et  Bon  Coeur,  read. 
The  Accidence,  especially  the  verb,  was  repeated.  The  paragraphs  on  Syntax  prescribed  for 
Quarta  were  gone  through  and  firmly  established  by  examples  from  the  reading.  Banner,  deutscher 
Ubersetzungsstoff,  was  extensively  used  for  exercises  in  translation  and  grammar.  Conversational 
exercises  in  connection  with  the  reading  and  mostly  in  the  scholastic  intercourse  with  the  pupils. 
Every  week  written  work. 

History. — The  principal  events  of  ancient  history  were  discussed  and  retold  by  the  scholars ;  a  collection 
of  more  important  dates  of  ancient  history  was  committed  to  memory. 

Geography. — The  European  countries  (Germany  excepted) ;  in  connection  therewith,  treatment  of  important 
teachings  of  general  geography.  Exercise  in  the  use  and  reading  of  maps,  and  in  drawing  sketches 
of  maps  and  contours.  The  revolution  of  the  earth  and  the  phenomena  in  connection  with  the 
same. 

Matliematies. — (a)  Arithmetic  :  Rule  of  three.  Interest.  Chain-rule.  Introduction  into  Algebra ;  the  first 
four  rules  of  Arithmetic  (with  abstract  numbers).  Reidt :  Aufgabensammlung  (Collection  of 
Problems)  as  far  as  §  14 — b.  Geometry :  Theorems  relating  to  straight  lines,  angles,  triangles, 
and  parallelograms.  Theorems  relating  to  the  circle  as  far  as  §  23,  Reidt.  Simple  problems  in 
construction. 

Physiography. — In  summer :  Comparative  description  of  related  species  and  families  of  phanerogamous 
plants  from  available  specimens.  Review  of  the  natural  system  of  botany.  Vital  functions  of 
plants.     Observation  of  phenomena  in  nature,  during  walks. 

In  winter :  Fishes,  lower  animals,  especially  useful  and  injurious  ones,  as  well  as  their 
enemies,  with  special  regard  to  insects.  In  connection  therewith  exercises  in  drawing  of  simple 
forms. 

Drawing. — Simple  plane  ornaments.     Flowers,  rosettes,  panels,  bands — in  contour  and  executed  in  colours. 

QXIINTA. 
58-2  K 
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QUINTA, 

German. — Hopf  und  Paulsiek  for  Quinta  ;  pieces  in  prose  were  read,  explained,  and  retold  ofF-hand  by  the 
pupils,  either  entirely,  in  part,  or  in  an  abridged  form.  Narratives  from  Greek  and  Roman 
tradition  and  history.  The  poems  prescribed  by  regulation  for  the  purpose  were  committed  to 
memory.  Repetition  of  the  grammar  of  the  simple  sentence,  and  treatment  of  the  complex 
sentence  according  to  the  German  Syntax  by  Prigge.  Weekly  written  work  :  exercises  in 
orthography,  grammar,  and  diction  ;  ofl-hand  retelling  in  connection  with  the  reading.  At 
times  grammatical  woi-k  done  at  home  (pictures  for  the  construction  of  sentences). 

frtiich. — Banner,  Franzosische's  Lese-  und  Ubungsbuch,  Second  Course,  the  pieces  as  far  as  the  irregular 
verbs  of  the  third  conjugation  were  gone  through  (the  "  Wiederholungsstiicke"  were  omitted). 
Poems  and  pieces  in  prose  were  committed  to  memory.  Parts  of  the  first  course  were  repeated. 
Conversational  exercises  in  connection  with  the  reading,  material,  and  pictures.  Weekly  written 
work  done  in  class  :  dictation,  grammatical  exercises,  short  narratives,  answering  questions  put 
in  French,  translations  ;  about  every  two  weeks  work  done  at  home.  Portions  from  Banner, 
Ubersetzungsstoif,  Part  I  (Accidence)  were  translated,  orally  and  in  writing. 

Otography. — Physical  and  political  Geography  of  Germany  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  in  connection 
therewith  introduction  into  the  understanding  of  maps,  and  practice  in  reading  the  same. 
Treatment  of  some  important  teachings  of  scientific  geography.  ; 

Arithmetic. — (a)  Arithmetic  :  the  first  four  rules  (with  vulgar  fractions);  simple  and  double  rule  of  three 
(with  direct  and  reciprocal  ratios).  Repetition  of  the  first  four  rules  (with  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions).  {b)  Planimetry  :  Theorems  in  regard  to  straight  lines  and  angles ;  geometrical 
drawing. 

Physiography. — In  summer  :  Description  of  representatives  of  clearly  distinguished  families  of  plants. 
Discussion  of  certain  physiological  and  biological  peculiarities  of  the  same,  as  well  as  their 
relations  to  mankind  and  to  animals.  In  connection  with  some  plants,  reference  to  the  history 
of  their  propagation.  At  the  same  time  practice  in  drawing  simple  and  important  parts  of  plants. 
In  winter  :  Supplementary  lessons  from  the  class  of  mammalia,  and  review  of  its  pi'incipal 
groups.  Consideration  of  birds,  with  special  regard  to  their  structure,  their  life,  and  their 
characteristic  features  in  nature  and  their  relations  to  mankind.  A  few  typical  representatives 
of  the  reptiles. 

Drawing. — Straight  line,  right  angle,  rectangle,  square,  equilateral  triangle,  octagon,  hexagon,  and 
pentagon ;  rectilineal  ornaments.  Curves  applied  in  shapes  of  leaves  and  flowers  (reduced  to 
geometrical  forms). 

Writing. — German,  Roman,  and  Greek  characters. 

SEXTA. 

German. — Hopf  und  Paulsiek  for  Sexta,  pieces  in  prose  read,  explained,  and  retold  off-hand  by  the  pupils. 
Narratives  from  national  tradition  and  history.  The  poems  prescribed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
regulation  committed  to  memory.  The  parts  as  well  as  the  different  kinds  of  simple  sentences 
according  to  the  German  Syntax  by  Prigge  (the  paragraphs  intended  for  Sexta),  the  most 
important  rules  regarding  clauses  ;  inflections  :  strong  and  weak  distinguished.  Weekly  written 
work  done  in  class  ;  during  the  winter  also  work  done  at  home  for  practice  in  Syntax  ;  exercise 
in  orthography  and  grammar. 

Frendi. — Banner,  Franzosisches  Lese-  und  Ubungsbuch,  First  Course,  as  far  as  Piece  No.  37  read,  translated 
and  practised  by  grammatical  and  objective  analysis,  by  abundant  transformation,  by  presentation 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  by  utilisation  of  the  vocabulary  in  questions  and  answers 
Most  of  the  poems  and  the  pieces  in  prose  were  committed  to  memory.  .The  regular  Accidence 
in  particular  avoir  and  €tre,  and  the  regular  verb  ending  in  -er  were  gone  through.  Weekly 
written  work  done  in  class,  dictation,  translation  of  dictated  German  sentences  and  forms  into 
French,  answering  questions  put  in  French. 

Geography. — Fundamental  conceptions  of  physical  and  mathematical  geography  ;  elementary  and  based  on 
the  nearest  local  environment.  Primary  instruction  for  understanding  the  globe,  relief,  and  maps. 
Geographical  and  general  knowledge  (Heimatskunde)  of  Frankfurt.  Observation  in  the  open  air. 
Plain  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  Swabian-Franconian  terrace  country.  Comprehensive  survey  of 
Europe. 

Arithmetic. — Repetition  of  the  first  four  rules  with  integers.  The  German  weights,  measures,  and  coins  ; 
the  first  four  rules  of  Arithmetic  with  concrete  integral  numbers  and  decimal  fractions,  together 
with  exercises  in  the  Decimal  System  of  Numeration  and  Notation. 

Physiography. — In  summer  :  description  of  available  phanerogamous  plants  ;  in  connection  with  the  same, 
explanation  of  the  forms  and  parts  of  plants,  and  partly  also  of  the  functions  of  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  flowers,  easily  distinguishable  modes  of  inflorescence  and  fruits.  The  most  important 
forest  trees  and  their  characteristics. 

In  winter  :  Description  of  important  mammals  and  a  few  birds  in  regard  to  form,  colour, 
end  size,  from  available  specimens  and  illustrations,  together  witli  information  as  to  their  habits, 
their  usefulness  or  injuriousness. 

Writing. — German  and  Roman  characters. 

.'  SYNOPSIS 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  TIME  TABLE  OF  THE  WILHELM  GYMNASIUM,  HAMBURG,  1901-1902. 


Sobjecta. 


No.  of  Hours  per  Week. 


la. 


lb. 


lib. 


nib. 


IV. 


VI. 


Obiigatobt. 


Religion — Evangelical    

German  

Latin  

Greek 

French    • , , 

English  

History  and  Geography 

Mathematics  and  Arithmetic 

Science   

Drawing 

Writing 


Total  .... 


OpTIONAIa 


Gymnastics  •..../., 

Hebrew  

Singing  

Drawing. .....:.. 


Total 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


29 


25 


24 


SYNOPSIS  OF  TIME-TABLE  OF  THE  MUSTERSCHULE  (MODEL  SCHOOL)  REALGYMNASIUM, 

FRANKFURT  ON  THE  MAIN. 


Realgymnasium. 

Preparatory  School. 

V             Subjects 

Si 

If 
^1 

OS 

II 

1 

1 

i 

1 

Total 
No.  of 
hours. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

ToUI. 

Religion,  Kvangelical 

V ^ 

2 

2 

J 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

17 

7 
31 
40 
38 
18 
28 

42 
8 
6 

13 
4 

14 

24 

6 

4 

2 
4 

2 

2 

2 

ft 

3 
6 
3 
4 
3 

5 
2 
2 

2 
3 
6 
3 
4 
3 

5 
2 
2 

3 
6 
3 
4 
3 

.  5 
2 

2 

2 
3 

o 

4 
6 
6 

,5 

"3 

2 
3 

2 
3  +  1 

e" 
2" 

(  +  1) 

4+1 

e" 
2" 

Q 

2 

3 
6 
3 
6 
3 

4 
2 

2 
3 

3 

8 
4 

3 

4 

3 

2 
3 

3 

8 
4 

"3 

4 

'3 

2 
3 

10 

5 

3" 

2 
1 

2 

R            fi 

28 

J^atin 

5 

... 
3 

2 
1 

... 

5 
3" 

Fren9h  ..'.•.'. 

... 

English 

'" 

*" 

•  >• 

Mathematics  and  Arithmetic... 

Gem 
5 

2" 
2 

2 
3 

lan. 
5 

2" 
2 

3 

15 

Chemistry  .*. 

Nature — Description  

... 

Writing     

g 

Drawing    

5 

3 

5 

... 

2 

*•■ 

2 

2 

...    1     ... 

2 

2 

2 

^. -y 

2 

... 

Religion,  Jewish  (optional)   ... 
Writing 

1 

2 

4 

... 

.•       fOntional)  

1 

•  M 

... 

Perspective  Drawing 

_ 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  TIME-TABLE  OF  THE  WOHT.ER  REALGYMNASIUM,  FRANKFURT  ON  THE  MAIN, 
WITH  COMMERCIAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


A.  — EealgjTnnasium. 

Preparatory  School, 

Subject*. 

11. 

12. 

III. 

112. 

mi. 

1112. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

1 

2 

s 

i 

9 

•) 

L. 

F. 

L. 

HI. 

F. 

L. 

B'. 

F. 

L. 

F. 

L. 

F. 

L. 

F. 

L. 

F. 

L. 

F. 

L. 

F. 

la. 

lb. 

2a. 

2b. 

3a. 

3b. 

I 

Religion — 

(2) 

2 

2 

2 

i> 

9 

2 

2 

2 

9 

2 

3 

3 

2 

9. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

Evangelical  

(2) 

r2» 

44 

, 

Catholic 

(2) 

(2)                                      (9*                CW 

(21 

q 

V 

^   ^  '  J 

^          , 

Jewish  (optional)... 
German 

3 
4 
4 
3 

3 
5 

3 
2 

(2) 

2 

"7 

... 

3 

6 

3 

4 

3 
5 

2 
2 

(2) 

2" 

2) 

3 

4 
4 
3 

3 
5 

3 
2 

(2) 

2 

3 

5 
5 

3 
5 

2 

(2) 

3 
6 
3 
4 

3 
5 

2" 

2 

(2) 

2" 

3 
4 
4 
3 

3 
5 

3 
2 

2 

3 

5 
5 

3 
6 

2 

(2) 
(2)" 

3 

2 

3 
6 
3 

4 

3 

5 

2" 
2 

2' 

(5 
3  1  a 

) 

3 
4 
5 
3 

4 

5 
2 

3 

8 
4 

3 

4 

1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
3 

4 

5 
2 

(2 
3 
8 
4 

3 

4 
3 

) 
3 

7 
5 

4 

4 

2 

4 

e" 

6 

5 
3 

3 

8 

•J 

4 
2 

2 

2 

3 
2 
30 

( 
4 

"e 

2 

5 
2 

2 
2 

3 
2 

30 

2) 
4 
8 

2 

4 
2 

2 

3 

2 
30 

5 

2 

5 
2 

2 

3 
2 
3C 

( 
9 

5 
4 

2 

1 
23 

) 
9 

5 

4 

... 
2 

1 

23 

(1 

7 
5 

2 
1 
21 

) 

7 
5 

4 

2 
1 

21 

(1) 

Ul  U 

:::i  ::: 
5  5 

•••   *•■ 
18   18 

9 
lit 

Latin ■ 

4 
4 

3 

5 
2 
3 

2 
3 

6 
3 
6 

3 
4 

3 

2" 

3 

87 

French    

79 

English  

46 

History  ) 

GeofirraDhv \ 

56 

Mathematics i 

Arithmetic    j 

Nature— Description . 
Physics 

125 
23 

Chemistry ) 

Mineralogy \ 

Laboratory  

16 
8 

,_ 

J 

Caligraphy  

2 
3 

2 
3 

(i 
2 

3 

2) 
2 

3 

2 
3 

2 
3 

26 
36 

Perspective  Drawing 
(optional). 

Commerce 

Political  Economy  ... 

... 

2) 

3 

2 

6 

6 

4 

I?:!j.uh"::}°p*'-i 

Gymnastics 

(2)  X  (2) 
3|3|3l3l3|313 

t  3 

4 

Singing  

m 

14 

Total  

34 

35 

34 

33 

35 

34 

34 

35 

34 

35 

33  .S2 

33   .S2 

32 

31 

80^, 

'Abbreviations. 


L. — Classes  in  the  Realgymnasium  according  to  the  "  General  Curriculum,"  with  Latin  as  the  leading  foreign  language. 
F. — Classes  in  the  Realgymnasium  according  to  the  "Frankfurt  Curriculum,"  with  Frgngh  as  the  leading  foreign  language, 
,  H'. — Commercial  first. 
H*. — Commercial  upper  second, 
a  and  b,— Parallel  classes  in  the  Preparatory  Sebool. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  TIME-TABLE  OF  THE  OBERREALSCHULE,  BEFORE  HOLSTENTHORE,  UPPER  AND 

PREPARATORY,  HAMBURG. 


Subjects. 

Ober- 
Prima. 

Unter- 
Prima. 

Ober- 
Sekunda. 

Unter- 
Sekunda. 

Ober- 
Tertia. 

Unter- 
Tertia. 

Quarta. 

Quinta. 

Sexta. 

Total. 

2 
4 
4 

4 

}    ' 

6 

* "  "e 
"'"2 

2 

4 
4 
4 

S 

5 

■■' "e 
""'2 

2 

4 

..... 
••"ij 

2 
3 
5 

4 
2 
2 
5 

1 
5 

"'"2 

0 
3 
5 
4 
2 
2 
5 
1 
3 
2 
2 

2 
4 
5 
4 
2 
2 
5 
1 

"2 
2 

1 

2 
4 
6 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 

'"2 
2 

1 

2 
5 
6 

"2 

4 

'"2 
2 
2 

2 
6 
6 

"  "5 
"'2 

'  "2 

18 

German 

37 

French  

45 

English 

28 

History 

17 

12 

32 

Arithmetic 

14 

26 

Nature — Description  ... 

10 

Drawing    

16 

6 

TotalA 

30 

.30 

30 

31 

31 

30 

29 

25 

25 

261 

Mnitinu  

'""2 

3 

2 
2 

"'"2 

3 
2 
2 

3 

2 

2 

"'"2 

1 
2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 

2 

9 

Gyinnastics  

18 

Optional.                          1 
Spanish,  or  

9 

Descriptive  Geometry 
Laboratory  

6 

6 

TotalB 

10 

10 

10 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

48 

'    Tot*lA  +  B 

32-36 

32-36 

32-38 

33 

31 

34 

33 

29 

29 

309 

1 
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OBERBEALSCHr 

LE.— SYNOPSIS  OP  SUBJECTS  OP  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  HAMBUR&. 

Subjects. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

Biblical  History    

2 
2 
2 
8 
3 
5 
2 

2 

2 

Local  Geography 

Object  Lessons 

2 

7 
3 
5 
2 

■) 

German,  with  reading 

i            10 

Writing 

1 

Arithmetic 

^              4 

Singing  and  Gymnastics.,..,. 

2 

24 

21 

18 

SYLLABUS  OF  THE  OBERREALSCHULE,  HOLSTENTHORE,  HAMBURG. 
4a.  Teaching  Plan  of  the  Higher  Classes, 


Teaching* 
Object. 


Upper  Secunda. 


Lower  Prima. 


Upper  Prima. 


Religion 
(2  hours). 


German 
(4  hours). 


French 
(4  houru). 


English 
(4  hours). 


Spanish 
(3  hours), 
Optional. 


History  and 
Geography 
(3  hours). 


Mathematics 
(5  hours). 


B«presentative 
Geometry 
(2  hours). 
Optional 


Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Apostles 
with  regard  to  important  places,  and 
references  from  the  letters  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Peter  which  are  necessary  in 
order  to  be  able  to  understand  the  same. 
History  of  the  Christian  Church  until 
the  Reformation  with  regard  to  Non- 
Christian  Churches.  Lectures  on  the 
most  important  contemporary  sources 
(out  of  Noack's  church-historical  reading- 
book). 

Survey  of  the  development  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  until  the  time  of 
Reformation  (included),  in  conjunction 
with  sections  of  pieces  of  Poetry  and 
Prose,  given  in  the  Reading  Book 
(Schauonburg-Hoche,  Part  I).  Reading 
of  the  "Song  of  the  Nibelungs,"  chosen 
pieces  of  the  "Song  of  Gudrun,"  some 
patterns  of  "Court  Epic  and  Lyric," 
especially  of  the  songs  and  sayings  of 
'*  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide"  in  the 
original.  Reading  of  a  classic  drama, 
e.ij.t  "Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  Egmont, 
Maria  Stuart.  Expositions  of  the  pupils, 
of  their  private  work,  especially  of  Greek 
and  Roman  historians  and  epic  writers. 
Ten  essays,  of  which  two  at  least  must  be 
worked  out  in  class. 

Introduction  into  the  knowledge  of  imjwrtant  realities  concerning  geography,  history',  and  political  life,  as  well  as  the  main 
representatives  of  the  more  modern  Literature,  mostly  in  conjunction  with  the  private  and  class  reading  which  is  to  be  chosen 
with  this  regard.  The  French  language  to  be  used  exclusively.  Discussion  of  important  actual  events.  The  written  work, 
gradually  increasing  in  volume,  is  spontaneous  and  individual,  and  consists  of  the  reproduction  of  works,  which  are  either  read 
or  openly  in  class  reported  on  by  the  individual  student,  and  which  belong  mostly  to  foreign  nations.  Half  of  this  work  is 
prepared  under  supervision  ;  occasional  dictation  and  translations  into  German,  references,  and  a  summary  of  that  which  has  been 
reaa,  grammatical  repetition  and  deepening  of  a  knowledge  of  granmiar  in  conjunction  with  the  correction  of  the  written  work. 


History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the 
Reformation  until  the  present  time,  with 
special  regard  to  the  time  of  enlighten- 
ment and  of  the  19th  century.  Full 
explanation  of  one  letter  (as  c.j.,  1st  of 
the  Corinthians.) 


Sur\-ey  of  the  history  of  Literature  from 
Opitz  until  Schiller,  in  conjunction  with 
the  reading  of  sections  of  the  more 
important  works  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  In  addition  to  this,  expositions 
of  pupils.  Conversations  on  Lessing's 
dramas  (esp.  Nathan),  Schiller's  "  Wal- 
lenstein,"  and  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles. 
Occasional  lessons  on  (single)  separate 
chapters  of  Psychology  and  I^ogic.  Ten 
essays,  two  of  which  at  least  must  be 
worked  in  class. 


Doctrine  of  belief  and  manners  in  con- 
junction with  the  writings  on  confession 
of  Reformation.  Reading  of  the  letter 
to  the  Romans.  Retrospection  to  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament. 


Sur\*ey  of  the  history  of  the  Literature  of 
the  whole  19th  century,  in  addition  to  the 
reading  of  sections  of  more  important 
works.  Discussions  on  the  lyric  poems 
of  Goethe  in  conjunction  with  his  life. 
Reading*  of  "Iphigenie"  and  "Faust." 
Free  {vtva  voce)  expositions  of  the  pupils. 
Summary  of  the  most  prominent  philo- 
sophical views  of  the  world.  Ten  essays, 
two  of  which  at  least  must  be  worked  in 
class. 


Geography  of  the  countrj'.  Topography!  History  of  the  Revolution,  with  special 
of  the  capital.  The  principal  dates  of  regard  to  the  leadincr  spirits  of  the  I8th 
the  more  modem  history.  Introduction  century.  One  classical  drama, 
into  the  technical  Terminologj'.  One 
play  of  Uoli^re.  [ 


The  age  of  Louis  XIV,  with  reference  to 
the  classic  period.  Sketches  of  the  later 
and  of  the  latest  literary  waves,  giving 
examples. 


The  same  as  under  the  last  chapter,  viz.,  French,  except  line  3,  for  the  word  French  substitute  English. 
The  English  language  to  be  us«l  exclusively. 


Geography  of  the  country,  Topography  of 
the  capital,  the  principal  dates  of  history 
since  449.  Technological  lectures.  One 
essay  of  an  historical  kind  or  a  novel. 


Practical  introduction  into  the  business- 
language,  the  most  important  phrases 
and  expressiona  of  daily  life.  Conjugation 
of  the  verb. 


Greek  and  Roman  History,  tocether  with 
the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  scene 
of  events  and  occasional  repetition  of 
Geography. 


Amplification  and   deeper   knowledge   of 

Stereometry  and  Trigonometry,  spherical 
geometry,  mathematical  geography  and 
geocentric  astronomy,  complex  num- 
bers, cubic  equations,  solving  of 
numerical  equations  of  a  higher  grade. 


Representation  of  simple  straight  plane 
and  curved  plane  bodies  in  a  straight  and 
slanting  parallel  projection.  Represent- 
ation of  the  point,  the  straight,  and  the 
plane  through  their  projections  and 
tracks.  Occasional  use  of  the  slanting 
parallel  projection.  Numerous  exercises 
on  point,  straight,  and  plane. 


The  growth  of  the  colonies  in  conjunction  with  the  history  of  the  Motherland.  One 
play  of  Shakespeare  in  class,  another  to  be  read  privately.  One  essay  of  Macaulay. 
Biographies  of  the  most  important  modern  writers  as  far  as  B^ron  (included),  giving 
examples. 


Elementary  Syntax.  Exercises  how  to  use 
the  language  both  in  speaking  and 
writing,  in  conjunction  with  reading. 
(The  reading  book  is  "  Grafenberg.") 
Introduction  into  commercial  corres- 
pondence. 


History  of  Germany,  especially  that  of 
Hamburg,  and  in  reference  to  the  im 
portant  events  in  the  neighbouring 
countries  from  375-1548.  Repetition  of 
Geography. 


Analytical  geometry  of  the  plane.  Com- 
binations, probabilities,  exercises  on  the 
technicalities  of  Life-insurance,  Binomial 
Theorem,  Determinants,  Diophantine 
Equations. 


Plane  sections  of  bodies  (Prism,  Pyramid, 
Prismatoid,  Obelisk.  Cylinder,"  Cone, 
Globe,  Rotational  body).  Exercises  on 
Conic  Sections.  Construction  of  regular 
bodies.  Penetrations,  Planes  of  tangents. 


The  more  difficult  chapters  of  Grammar. 
The  most  important  parts  of  the  History 
and  Literature  of  Spain.  Reading  of 
some  light  modern  prose -writers,  one 
classical  drama,  or  a  modern  work  on 
poetry. 


German  History,  as  in  the  Lower  Prima, 

from  1648-1888.        Repetition    of   Geo- 
graphj-. 


Analysis :  Theory  of  Numbers,  Differential 

Calculus  for  functions  of  one  independent 
variation,  and  elements  of  the  Integral. 
GeometO' :  Indeterminate  equations ; 
Calculation  of  the  infinitesimal.  Repe- 
tition of  the  Conic  Sections  with  reference 
to  projective  geometry. 


Shadow — constructions  of  points,  lines, 
pieces  of  surface,  bodies  on  planes,  broken 
planes  and  curved  planes.  Elements  of 
the  constructive  doctrine  of  illumination 
Linear  perspective. 
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4a.  Tbaohino  Plan  of  the  Highbb  Clabbes—  conHnued. 


Teaching  Object. 


Upper  Secunda. 


Lower  Prima. 


Upper  Prima. 


Physics 
(3  hours). 


Chemistry 
(3  hours). 


The  science  of  Heat.  Magnetism.  Electro- 
statics (i>otential  amount  of  charge, 
capacity,  flcld-effcct,  condensers).  Gal- 
vanism :  I  (The  stream  and  its  laws,  effects 
of  the  same  in  the  course  of  the  stream). 
Practical  (2  hours) :  Mensuration  and 
ohservations  f rom  all  parts  of  elementary 
Physics. 

Enlargement  on  and  deeper  knowledge  of 
what  has  been  taught  in  the  "Keal- 
schule."  The  moat  important  technical 
salts.  In  this,  as  in  the  next  two  classes, 
students  have  to  follow  up  the  ppogressive 
growth  of  the  chemical  industry  and 
Electrochemistry  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  Chemistry. 


Galvanism :  II  (Effects  of  the  stream  outside 
its  course,  especially  induction  ;  chosen 
chapters  of  Electro -tech  nic).  Science  of 
waves ;  science  of  sound ;  science  of 
light.  Practical  (2  hours) ;  only  in  the 
first  half-year ;  Exercises  for  more  ad' 
vanced  -students. 


Higher  grade  steps  of  oxydating  and  re- 
duction of  the  same.  Hydrogurets. 
Systematic  revision  of  inorganic  chem- 
istrj'.  Mineralogy  with  the  influence  of 
Metallurgy-.  Elements  of  Petrography 
and  Geology.  Practical  (2  hours  in  second 
half-year) :  Simple  exercises  and  practice 
in  strict  conjunction  with  the  previous 
tuition,  for  the  repetition  and  deepening 
of  the  game.    Stoichiometric  exercises. 


The  mechanics  of  the  material  point  and  of 
rigid  bodies.  The  main  points  from  the 
mechanics  of  the  ag^egate  conditions, 
Comprehensive  repetition  of  the  whole 
according  to  single  points  of  view. 


The  most  important  organic  connections 

of  the  series  of  fats  and  benzoyl,  with 
special  consideration  of  the  chemical 
industry.  Repetition  of  the  anatomy  of 
plants  and  of  the  human  body,  for  the- 
purpose  of  making  the  simple  physio- 
logical processes  intelligible.  Practical 
(2  hours) :  Analysis  of  simple  bodies  and 
mixtures  of  such ;  the  bases  of  the 
analysis  of  weight  and  measurement. 
Inorganic  and  organic  preparations.  In 
addition  to  the  instruction,  there  is 
microscopic  practical  work  of  a  botanical- 
zoological  kind. 


4c.  Summary  op  the  Teaching  Matter  taken  in  the  Middle  Classes. 


Teaching  Object. 


Lower  Secunda  (2nd). 


Upper  Tertia  (3rd). 


Lower  Tertia  (Srd). 


1.  Religion  . 


2.  German  . 


3.  French 


4.  English 


5.  History 


6.  Gec^ftaphy. 


7.  Mathematics 


&  Arithmetic. 


9.  Natural 
Science. 


10.  Natural 

History. 


Introduction  to  the  Gospe!  of  St.  John 
Summary  of  the  principal  events  of 
Church  history,  especially  of  the  History 
of  the  Reformation. 


Discussion  of  chosen  poems  of  Schiller.  To 
be  read  :— The  Maid  of  Orleans,  William 
Tell,  Hermann  and  Dorothea,  Minna  v. 
Barnhelm,  Kleist,  Prince  of  Hamburg. 
Biographies  of  the  principal  representa- 
tives of  literature.  Exercises  on  the 
proper  arrangement  of  matter.  Every 
three  weeks,  one  essay. 


Finishing  and  repetition  of  the  whole 
grammar  according  to  Plattner,  short 
school  grammar.  Wolter,  France,  Part 
I.  Souvestre,  Au  coin  du  feu,  Thiers, 
Expedition  d'Egypte.  Classwork  every 
fortnight. 


Finishing  and  repetition  of  the  grammar 
accordmgto  Dubislav-Boek,  Translations 
from  Dubislav-Bock's  "  Ubungsbuch  "' 
Hunre,  Reign  of  Elizabeth,  Duke  of 
Monmouth.    Class-work  every  fortnight. 


German  History,  from  Frederic  the  Great 
until  the  foundation  of  the  New  Empire. 
Repetition  of  the  whole  historical  matter. 


The  parts  of  the  earth  outside  of  Europe. 
Repetition  of  the  whole  geography. 


Logarithms.  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical 
series.  Compound  Interest  and  Stocks 
and  Shares.  Quatlratic  Equations.  Trig 
onometry  and  Stereometry. 


Bills  of  exchange,  calculation  of  different 
effects,  Profit  and  Loss,  calculations  of 
freight.  Factors,  Bills  of  Sale,  calculations 
of  merchandise,  tables  of  calculation, 
accounts  current. 


Physics  :  Electricity,  Part  II,  Optics, 
Mechanics,  Mathematical  Geography. 
Chemistry  :  The  most  important  ele 
ments  and  their  simplest  combinations. 
The  acids  and  salts  with  reference  to 
Mineralogy. 


Literature  of  the  prophets  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Sennon  on 
the  Mount  and  the  Parables.  To  be 
learned  by  heart :  The  5th  article  of  faith, 
with  Luther's  explanation.  Proverbs, 
songs,  and  psalm  90. 


Reading  from  Mej'er-Nagel,  and  exercises 
on  proper  arrangement  of  matter.  The 
Song  of  the  Nibelungs.  Sections  of  Voss' 
translation  of  Homer,  Schiller's  and 
Wallenstein's  Lager.  Uhland.  Herzog 
Ernst.  Hebbel,  Nibeluiigen.  Thorough 
discussion  of  chosen  poems,  and  recital 
of  the  same.  Elementary  laws  of  Prosody. 
Every  three  weeks,  one  es.say. 


Reading  :  Sous  La  Tonnelle  (Yelhagen). 
From  Gropp  and  Hausknecht,  the  poems 
of  B6ranger  are  specially  read,  and  part 
of  them  learnt  by  heart.  Maigue,  Inven- 
tions Industrieiles  (Gartner).— Syntax 
dictated  in  French  (Forts),  Repetition 
of  grammar.  Every  three  weeks,  two 
written  pieces  of  work,  half  of  which  is 
reproduction  (at  home  and  in  class),  the 
other  half,  dictation  and  the  changing  of 
poems. 


Dubislav-Boek,  School-grammar  and  book 
with  exercises,  sections  71-223.  Reading, 
Bonsel's  Reading-book.  Burnett,  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy.  Class  work  every 
fortnight. 


Modern    History   until   the   accession   of 

Frederick  the  Great. 


Germany  and  Austria,  physically  and 
politically.  The  German  colonies. 
Sketching  of  maps. 


Similarity  of  triangles ;  Exercises  on  con 
struction.  Calculation  of  the  area  of 
regular  polygons,  circumference  and 
contents  of  the  circle.  Involution, 
Evolution.  Equations,  Simple,  with 
Several  unknown  quantities. 


Interest,  Discount,  Present  Worth  and 
Discount.  Insurance,  Life  Insurance, 
calculation  of  dates.  Money,  currency, 
discount  on  exchange,  charges  on  ex 
change,  Brokerage. 


General  qualities  of  bodies.  Science  of 
heat,  Acoustics.  Magnetism,  Electricity 
PartL 


^wmwicr.—Gymnnsperms  and  Cryptogams; 
conclusion  of  the  natural  system ;  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  plants. 

Jfrnfpr.— Suitable  representations  of  non- 
vertebrated  animals.  The  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  construction  of  the 
human  body. 


Gospel  of  St.  Mark  and  History  of  the 
Apostles,  Chap.  1-12.  The  4th  article  of 
faith,  with  Luther's  explanation.  Pro- 
verbs, songs,  and  psalm  121. 


Reading  from  Meyer- Nagel  4,  together  with 
exercises  on  the  proper  arrangement  of 
matter.  Thorough  discussion  of  poems 
(especially  of  the  ballads  of  Uhland  and 
Schiller)  and  recitations.  Syntax.  Every 
three  weeks,  one  essay,  mostly  on  what 
has  been  read. 


Reading  :  Bruno  Le  Tour  de  la  France 
(Yelhagen).  Poems  (KUhn)  to  be  learned 
by  heart.  Systematic  Grammar,  of  the 
principal  parts  of  speech  in  French,  to 
be  copied  m  a  special  book.  Every  week 
one  piece  of  written  work,  mostly  done 
in  class,  and,  for  the  greater  part, 
reproductions,  occasionally  Dictation  and 
exercises  on  Grammar.  The  lansruagc 
used  when  giving  instruction  is  mo^ly 
French. 


Dubislav-Boek,  School -grammar,  sections 
125-225.  Reafling  from  BCnsel's  Reading- 
book.     Class  work  every  fortnight. 


History  of  Germany  tutil  the  Reformation. 


The  Non-European  parts  of  the  earth, 
physically  and  politically.  Sketching  of 
mape. 


The  doctrine  of  the  circle.  Propodtions 
on  equality  of  areas,  alteration  and 
division  of  finite  rectilineal  figures. 
Calculation  of  the  area  of  triangles  and 
jMirallelograms.  Exercises  on  construc- 
tion. The  four  species,  with  general 
numbers.    Simple  Equations. 


Calculations  on  Mixtures  and  Divisions 
Money  currency. 


Swmmer.— Representatives  of  families  of 
plants  of  more  complicated  construction 
of  blossoms ;  in  aadition  to  this,  some 
instruction  about  their  appearances  in 
life.  The  most  important  foreign  a|p-i- 
cultural  plants. 

Winter.— Fin&l  repetition  on  vertebrated 
animals,  organic  animals,  specially 
insects. 
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4c^  Summary  of  the  Teaching  Matter  taken  in  the  Middle  Classes — continued. 


Teaching 
Object. 


Lower  Secunda  (2nd). 


Upper  Tertia  (3rd). 


Lower  Tertia  (3rd). 


U.  Drawing. 


12.  Writing 


IS.  Singing 


14.  Drill  and 
Gymnastic 

Exercises. 


Continuation  of  perspective  drawing  of  all 
objects  in  use  by  and  in  the  immediate 
surroundings  of  the  student.  Drawing 
from  models  in  gypsum  the  outlines,  or 
for  further  execution,  conformable  to  the 
purpose,  and  according  to  ornamental 
propositions  of  Behrens ;  free  use  of 
polours. 


In  ornamental  and  perspective  drawing, 
the  continuation  of  what  was  learnwl 
in  the  previous  class.  Rendering  of 
appearances  of  illumination  on  corporeal 
objects.  Drawing  and  paintinar  of 
natural  bodies  of  all  kinds :  plants, 
fruits,  stuffed  animals,  skeletons,  etc. 
drawing  from  figurative  and  plastic 
models  of  gypsum,  execution  in  different 
ways,  such  as  lead,  charcoal,  china-ink 
red  crayon,  etc.  The  advanced  students 
are  taught  to  draw  from  Nature. 


A  choir  of  the  students  of  the  Upper  classes,  who  are  gifted  with  a  musical  voice, 
together  with  the  most  practised  students  of  the  Tertias  and  Quarta,  is  instructed 
in  Part-singing. 


Free  perspective  drawing  from  models  in 
wood ;  the  outlines  of  tin  and  wooden 
utensils,  etc. 

Occasionally  exercises  in  drawing  with  a 
ruler. 


Continuous  sentences  in  difficult  types  in 
Gennan  and  Latin  writing,  round  hand 
(circular)  writing. 


Division  ^.—Choral  songs  in  unison  and 
in  part-singing,  songs  in  part-singing  and 
exercises  of  Becker  and  Kriegskotten. 

III.  Division  B.  —Choral  song9  and  songs 
for  one  and  two  parts  and  exercises. 


The  students  practise  in  12  divisions,  each  division  2  hours. 


4  c.  Summary  of  the  Teaching  Matter  taken  in  the  Middle  Classes. 


Teaching 
Object. 


Quarta  (4th). 


<iuinta  (5th). 


Sexta  (6th). 


1.  Religion  . . , . 


2,  German  , 


3.  French 


History  of  the  old  Confederation.  The 
Christian  Church-year.  Geography  of 
Palestine.  To  be  learnt  by  heart :  The 
2nd  article  of  faith,  with  Luther's  ex 
planation.  Proverbs,  Songs,  and  Psalm  8. 


Reading  from  Meyer-Nagel  iii.  Recitation 
of  ]H)euis  and  exercises,  in  telling  again 
pieces  of  Prose.  Essays  in  conjunction 
with  the  reading  book  and  the  historic 
instruction.  Science  of  Composition  and 
Punctuation. 


KUhn,  Lower  class.  Alternately  pieces  of 
Prose  and  Poetry,  most  of  the  latter  to 
be  learned  by  heart,  and  occasionally  to 
be  sung.  Irregular  Conjugation.  Ampli- 
fication of  the  vocabulary.  Every  week 
one  piece  of  written  work,  at  first  only 
Dictation  and  Syntax,  at  last  also  repro- 
duction of  pieces  read  aloud  at  home 
and  at  final  examinations  in  class.  The 
language  used,  while  giving  instruction, 
is  mostly  French. 


Dubislav-Boek,  Elementary  Book 
English.  Exercises  on  sounds  (also  in 
writing),  with  words  illustrating  the 
various  sounds.  Short  poems  and  pieces 
of  Prose,  partly  learned  by  heart  and 
partly  sung— from  Boasel,  English  Read- 
ing-book. After  the  1st  quarter,  on  an 
average  one  dictation  per  week.  Free 
transposition  after  reading  in  class,  and 
also  at  home. 


5.  History Ancient  History 


6.  Geography. 


7.  Mathematics 


8.  Arithmetic. 


Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Germany, 
physically  and  politically ;  also  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
Sketches  of  simple  maps. 


Science  of  straight  lines  and  angles.  The 
different  kinds  of  triangles.  The  pro- 
positions of  the  sum  of  the  angles  within 
a  triangle  ;  also  of  the  exterior  angles. 
The  Propositions  on  Congruity.  The 
science  of  the  Parallelogram.  The 
fundamental  Exercises  on  Construction. 


Rule  of  Three.  Notation  and  Percentage. 
Easy  exercises  on  the  calculation  of  areas 
and  solid  bodies. 


Chosen  stories  of  the  New  Testament.  To 
be  learned  by  heart :  The  3rd  article  of 
faith,  with  Luther's  explanation.  Pro 
verbs,  Songs,  and  Psalm  1. 


Reading  exercises  from  Meyer-Nagel  ii, 
Telling  again  what  has  been  read.  Learn' 
ing  by  heart  some  poems.  Every  week 
some  written  work  for  practice  in  Ortho- 
graphy and  Punctuation,  changing  in 
turn  with  an  essay  of  a  narrative  or 
descriptive  kind.  Composition.  The 
complex  sentence. 


KUhn,  Reading-book  for  beginners.  In- 
dicative mood  of  verbs  ending  in  ir,  oir, 
re  ;  most  of  the  irregular  verbs.  Partitive 
Article,  Pronoun,  Adverb.  Poems  learned 
by  heart.  Reconstruction  of  read  (pieces) 
stories.  Learn  certain  groups  from  the 
vocabulary.  Holsel's  Ausch.  Bilder. 
Written  Exercises.  Dictation.  Descrip- 
tions, work  on  grammar. 


Stories  from  the  Mythology  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Biographies  from  the  His 
tory  of  our  fatherland. 


Germany,  physically  and  politically. 
Further  introduction  into  the  under- 
standing of  mapping  and  embossed  work. 


Repetition  of  the  four  species  with  known 
numbers.  The  four  species(i.e.,  Addition, 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division) 
with  common  fractions  and  decimal 
fractions. 


Chosen  stories  of  the  Old  Testament ;  about 
the  time  of  the  hij^h  festivals  of  the 
New  Testament,  festival  stories.  To  be 
learned  :  The  Ist  article  of  faith,  with 
Luther's  explanation.  Proverbs,  Songs, 
and  Psalm  23. 


Reading  exercises  from  Meyer-Nagel  i. 
Poems  were  learned  by  heart,  small 
fables  and  stories  were  retold  orally  as 
well  as  in  writing ;  in  the  2nd  half-year 
simple  descriptions.  Dictation  for  Ortho- 
graphy, Science  of  construction.  The 
simple  sentence. 


Thorough  Exercise  on  sound  (also  in  writ- 
ing) with  concrete  nouns.  Small  i>oeraa 
(partly  sung).  KUhn,  French  Reading- 
book  for  beginners.  Imprinting  on  the 
memory  of  words  in  daily  use  :  Avoir, 
etre,  and  the  regular  conjugations 
together  with  position  of  words.  Forma- 
tion of  the  Feminine  and  Plural.  Dicta- 
tion, which  increases  gradually ;  also 
exercises  on  the  conjugations. 


Biographies  and  scenes  from  the  History 
of  our  fatherland. 


Fundamental  conception  of  elementarj' 
physical  and  descriptive  geography,  also 
in  conjunction  with  the  surroundings. 
Oro-  and  hydrographic  proportions  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  in  general. 


Repetition  of  the  four  species  with 
unknown  numbers.  Resolving  and 
Reduction,  the  four  species  with  known 
numbers  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  fractions. 
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4c.  Summary  of  the  Teaching  Matter  taken  in  the  Middle  Classes — continued. 


Teaching 
Object. 


Quarta  (4th). 


Quiuta  (5th). 


SexU  (6th). 


10.  Natural 
History. 


11.  Drawing  . 


12.  Writing 


13.  Singing  .. 


iSummt'r.— Representatives  of  the  most 
important  Phanerogamia.  Develop- 
ment of  the  family  characteristics. 
Fundamental  notions  of  the  Linnean 
System. 

Wwiier.— Conclusion  of  the  system  of 
Mammalia,  and  birds,  reptiles,  amphi 
bious  animals,  and  flshes. 


14.  Drill        and 
Gymnastic 
Exercises. 


Freehand  drawing  of  curved  plane  fig-ures 
from  blackboards  (according  to  Stuhl- 
mann),  and  natural  fonns  of  plants 
(Qlinser).  Alteration  of  given  forms, 
introduction  to  Perspective  Drawing ; 
occasionally  exercises  in  drawing  with  a 
ruler. 


Continuous  sentences  In  difficult  types  in 
Gorman  and  Latin  characters.  Kound- 
hand  writing. 


Division  A. — Choral  songs  set  for  one  or 
more  parts.  Songs  set  for  two  and  three 
parta.  Exercises  on  the  production  and 
cultivation  of  the  voice,  according  to 
Becker  and  Kriegskotten,  Part  III. 

Divifdon  B. — Choral  and  other  songs  set 
for  one  and  two  parts.  Exercises  on 
voice  production. 


Summer.— Comparative    descriptions    of 

f)lants.  Amplification  of  the  morpho- 
ogical  conceptions,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  same.  Out  of  the  known 
and  newly-added  isolated  images,  groups 
are  formed. 
Winter. — Comparison  ;  consideration  of 
Mammalia  and  birds ;  in  addition,  an 
enlargement  of  the  zoological  notions, 
and  development  of  the  family  character- 
istics. 


Freehand  drawing  of  rectilineal  plane 
figures  from  copy  and  blackboards  of 
Stuhlmann.  Alteration  of  given  forms, 
accordance  to  guidance  and  instruction. 


Sinn's  Copy-books,  Book  No.  III. 


Chorftl  songs  sung  in  unison.  Other  songs 
in  two  parts.  Exercises  on  voice  pro- 
duction and  cultivation,  according  to 
Becker  and  Kriegskotten,  Part  II. 


5«mmer.— Description  of  some  lai^e- 
blossomed  plants,  of  simple  construction 
of  blossoms.  Exemplification  of  the 
morphological  fundamental  notions. 

Winter. — Individual  descriptions  of  suit- 
able representatives  of  the  most  im- 
portant classes  of  animals,  especially 
mammalia  and  birds.  Exemplification 
of  the  zoological  fundamental  notions. 


Sinn's  Copy-books,  Book  No.  II. 


Choral  and  other  songs  sung  in  unison. 
Exercises  on  the  production  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  human  voice,  according  to  the 
instruction  of  the  Schoolchoir  book  of 
Becker  and  Kriegskotten,  Part  I. 


The  students  are  instructed  in  Drill  and  Gymnastic  Exercises  in  12  divisions,  eaoh  division  2  hours. 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  TIME-TABLE  OF  THE  SECOND  STATE  REALSCHULE  IN  DRESDEN. 


Subjects. 

Class  VI. 

Class  V. 

Class  IV. 

Class  III. 

Class  II. 

Class  I. 

Total  No.  of 
Hours. 

Religion 

3 
6 
3 

3 
6 
6 

3 

5 
6 

2 
4 

6 

4 
2 
2 
2 

2 

4 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 

"  "i ' 

2 

(1) 

2 
4 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 

T 
2 

2 
1 
1 

15 

German   ,. 

29 

31 

English   li..* 

12 

Geofijraphy .. 

2 

1 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

12 

11 

Nature — Description    ,.i...... 

10 

Physics    

Chemistry 

Arithmetic 

5 

4 

6 

4 

4 
2 

2 
2 
2 

18 

8 

Algebra   

6 

2 

Drawing 

2 
3 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

10 

Writing 

7 

Singin  tr    

1 

2 

(•2) 

1 

2 

(1) 

9 

Gymnastics 

12 

Steuocrat)hv  (oDtional)                   

(4) 

Total    

31 

33 

34 

33(35) 

35  (36) 

35  (36) 

201  (205) 

CHAPTER  XXI. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Educational  Qualifications  of  the  Secondary  Teachers 

of    Germany. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — Though  secondary  education,  like  primary,  is  dependent  upon  the  professional 
qualifications  of  the  teacher  in  respect  of  the  art  of  teaching,  in  its  higher  stages  at  least  it  is  also 
largely  dependent  upon  his  knowledge  and  his  mental  horizon.  Wherever  teachers  are  expected  to  teach 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  as,  for  example,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics,  natural  history,  and 
physical  science,  the  result  will  be  necessarily  indifferent.  Subjects  taught  by  specialists  who  have  first 
received  broad  general  education,  are  certain  to  be  taught  not  only  more  thoroughly,  but  also  more  interestingly. 
In  fact  it  may  be  said  that  in  general  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  bears  some  sort  of  ratio  to  his  thorough- 
ness of  knowledge.     This  is  the  fundamental  view  of  the  German  authorities. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  secondary  teacher  of  Germany  will  reveal  the  fact  that  ho 
responds  to  the  high  educational  qualifications  which  public  opinion  demands  of  him,  while  the  directors  are 
men  whose  " savoir /aire"  promises  much  for  those  who  come  under  their  influence. 

Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the  Oomniissioners,  and  the  extent  of  the  inquiry  to  be 
conducted  by  them,  ranging  through  all  forms  of  education  from  the  Kindergarten  to  advanced  technical 
education  there  was  insulEcient  time  to  discuss  details.  The  Commissioners  aie  under  exceptional 
obligations  to  Professor  A.  Riedler  of  the  Technische  Hochschule,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin,  for  direct 
information  as  to  the  trend  of  modern  higher  and  technical  education,  and  for  introductions  to  eminent 
educationists,  etc. 

Limited  as  was  the  opportunity  of  the  Commissioners,  sufficient  was  seen  to  enable  them  to  verify 
the  statement  made  by  English  Psedagogues,  as  to  the  exceptionally  high  qualifications  of  the  German 
secondary  teacher.  In  their  own  subjects  they  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  study  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  One  of  the  consequences  of  the  thorough  state  of  information  in  Germany  as  to  the  progress 
of  research  elsewhere,  is  that  during  their  University  careers  students  learn  who  are  the  real  workers  of  the 
world,  and  learn  also  to  keep  their  horizon  wide. 

In  I'egard  to  the  information  hereinafter  given  it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  obtained  direct  from 
German  sources.  For  Prussia,  a  very  complete  account  will  be  found  in  Adolf  Beier's  "  De  hoheren  Schulen 
in  Preussen  und  ihre  Lehrer " ;'  that  gentleman  having  exceptional  opportunities  for  acquiring  an  exact 
knowledge. 

for  other  parts  of  Germany  other  German  sources  of  information  have  also  been  used,  equally  certain. 

2.  History  oj"  Scheme  of  qualifying  Secondary  Teachers  of  Prussia. — The  existing  scheme  of  ensuring 
the  thorough  qualification  of  secondary  teachers,  dates  back,  practically  to  1804,  though  its  fundamental 
form  was  not  acquired  until  W.  von  Humboldt,  with  Schleiermacher  and  Silvern,  developed  the  regulations 
for  examination  in  1810.  This  examination  ("  examen  2iro  facultate  docendi  ")  consisted  of  written  papers, 
oral  examination,  and  test  lectures,  covering  the  subjects  of  philology,history  and  mathematics.  From  1827 
the  teachers  of  the  Higher  Burgher,  Industrial  and  "  Real "  schools  have  also  been  required  to  pass 
examinations  in  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  history  and  geography,  German  language  and  literature, 
theology  and  the  modern  languages.  A  regulation  in  1831  distinguished  between  the  examinations,  (1) 
pro  facultate  docendi,  (2)  pro  loco,  (3)  j^ro  ascensione,  and  the  (4)  colloquim  pro  rectoratu.  The  qualification 
acquired  was  to  teach  either  two  or  one  principal  subjects  (Hauptfacher)  in  the  upper  clases,  these  being 
(1)  Greek,  Latin,  (2)  German,  (3)  Mathematics,  (4)  Natural  science,  (5)  History  and  geography,  (6) 
Theology  and  Hebrew.  On  the  12th  September,  1866,  a  new  modification  was  established  (Reglement  fiir 
die  Priifungen  der  Kandidaten  des  hoheren  Schulamts).  This  covered  the  general  preliminary  education 
(allgeraeine  Vorbildung)  of  every  candidate,  and  also  his  general  education  in  the  religious  tenets  of  his 
denomination,  in  philosophy  and  psedagogy,  in  history  and  geography,  and  his  knowledge  of  languages. 
Every  candidate  had  to  write  an  essay  on  some  philosophical  or  pedagogical  subject ;  and  then  he  had  to 
pass  an  examination  in  scientific  subjects,  contributing  further  one  or  two  written  papers  thereon.  Finally 
there  was  an  oral  examination  covering  general  education,  and  the  elected  subjects.  The  qualification 
covered,  as  it  were,  three  stages,  viz.,  the  right  to  teach  in  the  three  lowest,  the  three  middle,  or  the  three 
highest  classes  of  the  gymnasium.     It  now  covers  two  stages. 

On  the  5th  February,  1887,  anew  regulation  (Ordnung  der  Priifung  fiir  das  Lehramt  an  hoheren 
Schulen),  which  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  to-day,  appeared.  Those  actually  in  force  are  constituted  by 
the  "Ordnung  der  Priifung  fiir  das  Lehramt  an  hoheren  Schulen  von  12th  September,  1898"  (Regulations 
of  the  examination  for  the  teaching-office  in  higher  schools).  There  are,  however,  some  modifications  to 
this,  which  in  chronological  order  arc  as  follows  : — • 

«  Verfugungen  "  of  5  April,  1900,  21  May,  1900,  26  July,  1900,  24  October,  1900,  26  February, 
1901,  20  March,  1901,  27  October,  1901.     These,  however,  touch  only  details,  nevertheless  they  are  taken 


into  consideration  in  the  account  hereinafter  given. 


At 


'  Sammlung  der  wichtigen,  hierauf  bezUglichen  Gesetze,  Verordnungen  VerfHgiingen  and  Brlasse,  nach  amtlichea 
Quellen  herausgegeben.     2.  Auflsge,  HuUe  a|S.  1902. 

53—2  L 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  the  following  examining  bodies  (Wissenschaftliche  Priifungskom- 
missionen),  viz.,  in — (1)  Konigsberg,  for  East  and  West  Prussia  ;  (2)  Berlin,  for  Brandenburg  ;  (3) 
Greifswald,  for  Poramerania  :  (4)  Breslau,  for  Silesia  and  Posen  ;  (5)  Halle,  for  Saxony ;  (6)  Kiel,  for 
Schleswig-Hohtein  ;  (7)  Gottingen,  for  Hannover;  (8)  Miinsler,  for  Westphalia;  (9)  Marburg,  for  Hesse- 
Nassau  ;  (10)  Bonn,  for  the  Rhine  provinces. 

These  examining  "  commissions"  consist  exclusively  of  the  University  Professors,  the  members 
being  nominated  by  the  Minister,  and  the  Director  of  the  Commission  forwards  his  reports  to  the  ^Minister. 

3.  Qualifications  of  Prussian  Secondary  Teachers.  General. — Instead  of  translating  the  regulations 
in  their  entirety,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  an  indication  of  their  main  requirements. 

According  to  section  1,  the  object  of  the  examination  is  to  secure  the  scientific  qualification  for  the 
teaching  oflSce  and  higher  schools.  By  section  2,  it  is  directed  that  the  examination  shall  be  held  by  the 
"  Konigliche  Wissenschaftliche  Priifungskomniission,"  the  members  of  which  are  nominated  by  the 
"  Minister  der  geistlichen,  TJnterrichts-und  Medizinal-Angelegenheiten,"  who  determines  also  the  place  of 
meeting  and  the  jurisdiction  district  of  the  Commission.  Membership  of  the  Commission  is  limited  to 
University  teachers  and  schoolmen  ("aus  Universitats-Lehrem  und  Schulmannern"),  and  each  member  is 
appointed  for  one  year  only,  but  he  must  continue  in  office,  according  to  the  "  Verfiing"  of  24th  October, 
1900,  till  the  meeting  of  the  next  Commission. 

According  to  section  5,  it  is  essential  that  the  candidate  possess  the  maturity-certificate  (Reifezeugnis) 
of  a  German  Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium,  or  of  a  Prussian  or  other  German  "Oberrealschule" ;  the 
latter,  however,  must  bo  officially  recognised  as  of  equal  standing  with  the  Prussian  Oberrealschulen.  The 
candidate  must  further  have  spent  six  semesters  in  a  German  State  University,  in  studies  appropriate  to 
his  teaching.  The  qualification  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  may  also  be  made  in  a  German 
technical  high  school.  In  the  case  of  teachers  for  qualification  in  French  and  English,  residence  in  a 
foreign  country,  or  attendance  at  foreign  high  schools  where  the  instruction  is  given  in  those  languages,  will,  at 
the  Minister's  discretion,  reduce  the  required  time  to  be  spent  at  the  German  institutions. 

Section  C  prescribes  that  the  application  for  examination  must  be  made  by  the  candidate  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  and  must  state  in  what  subjects  and  for  what  grade  of  teaching  in  the  school  the  candidate 
wishes  to  qualify.  With  the  application,  his  full  name,  the  standing  of  his  father,  the  date  and  place  of 
his  own  birth,  his  religious  persuasion,  his  school  education,  and  full  information  as  to  his  academic  studies, 
must  be  transmitted.  His  original  certificates,  a  statement  as  to  his  military  service,  etc.,  must  also  be 
forwarded.  When  the  application  is  made  later  than  a  year  after  leaving  the  University,  he  must  submit 
official  testimony  as  to  his  walk  in  life.  Should  he  be  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  he  must  forward  a  copy  of 
his  "  Dokt9rdissertation,"  together  with  his  diploma  as  doctor.  Where  the  candidate  has  published  any 
writings  or  treatises,  he  must  also  submit  a  copy  of  them. 

After  a  review  of  the  application  with  its  enclosures,  the  Chaimian  of  the  Commission  decides 
whether  the  applicant  shall  be  admitted  to  examination  or  not  (sec.  7). 

The  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  "  General  Examination  "  and  a  "  Subject  Examination," 
each  being  both  written  and  oral.  The  subject  matter  of  the  thesis  produced  by  the  candidate  (not  under 
supervision)  is  also  subject  to  oral  examination  (see.  8). 

According  to  section  9  the  subjects  of  examination  at  the  present  time  are  : — 

(A)  A  general  examination  in  philosophy,  poedagogy,  German  literature,  and,  for  candidates  who  belong 
to  a  Christian  Church,  the  theology  of  his  Church. 

(B)  A  subject    examination,  the  nature  of  which  depends  upon  the  candidate's  own  selection   of 
subjects.     This  last  ranges  over  the  following  subjects,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Christian  theology;  (2)  Philosophical  propedeutics;  (3)  Gorman;  (4)  Latin;  (.5)  Greek; 
(6)  Hebrew;  (7)  French;  (8)  English;  (9)  History;  (10)  Geography;  (in  Pure  mathe- 
matics; (12)  Applied  mathematics;  (13)  Physics;  (14)  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy;  (15) 
Bota«y  and  Zoology ;  (16)  Polish;  (17)  Danish. 

There  is  a  limit  in  the  options,  for  example,  the  candidate  may  select  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and 
English,  history  and  geography,  religion  and  Hebrew,  pure  mathematics  and  physics,  chemistry  and 
mineralogy,  together  with  physics  or  with  botany  and  zoology.  Instead  of  Hebrew,  German  itself  may  l)e 
taken.  Applied  mathematics  can  be  taken  only  as  an  adjunct  to  pure  mathematics,  and  so  on.  This 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  affinities  of  the  subjects. 

In  the  oral  examination  of  Part  (A),  candidates  are  examined  as  follows : — 

(1)  In  Theology  the  candidate  must  shew  acquaintance  with  the  content  and  interdependence  of  the 

sacred  writings,  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  the  principal  tenets  of  his  denomination. 

(2)  In  Philosophy,  the  most  important  features  of  its  history,  as  well  as  the  principal  theories  of  logic 

and  psychology,  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  examination.  The  candidate  must  further  shew 
that  he  has  critically  read  a  philosophical  work. 

(3)  In  Pcedagogy,  he  must  prove  that  he  understands  its  philosophical  foundations,  as  well  as  the  most 

important  features  of  its  development  since  the  16th  century,  and  that  he  has  acquired  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  problem  of  his  future  profession. 

(4)  In  German  literature,  the  history  of  its  development  from  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 

is  subject  matter  in  the  examination.  Further,  the  candidate  must  satisfy  the  Examiners  that 
since  leaving  school  he  has  continued  to  critically  read  the  more  important  works  of  the  day.  In 
the  case  of  candidates  who  qualify  in  philology  or  philosophical  propoedeutics  or  in  German,  the 
general  examination  may  omit  the  subject.     (See  sec.  10.) 

The  teaching  qualification  in  individual  subjects  has  two  grades,  one  for  the  lower  and  middle 
classes  tc>  the  "  Untersecunda"  (UII)  inclusive;  the  other  for  the  upper  classes  to  the  "Oberprima" 
inclusive  (01).     There  are  respectively  the  second  and  first  grades  (Zweite  Stufe,  ersto  Stufe). 

Owing  to  their  position  in  the  curriculum,  the  qualifications  in  philosophical  propsedeutics,  iu 
Hebrew,  and  in  applied  mathematics,  are  bestowed  only  for  the  lii'st  grade. 

In 
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In  the  case  of  Botany  and  Zoology,  which  do  not  constitute  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  upper 
classes,  the  first  grade  denotes  that  the  candidate  has  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  scientific  knowledge 
thereof  (eingehende  wissenschaftliche  Kenntnisse). 

The  qualifications  for  teachers  of  drawing  and  of  gymnastics  will  be  dealt  with  specially  later, 
(sections  22  and  23)  hereinafter. 

In  acquiring  the  first  grade  it  is  uniformly  implied  that  the  conditions  of  the  second  are  completely 
satisfied,  so  that  the  candidate,  by  qualifying  in  the  first  grade,  is  qualified  for  both.     (See  sec.  11.) 

4.  Qualification  to  teach  Religion. — For  the  qualification  to  teach  Evangelical  Religion,  it  is  required 
for  the  second  grade  that  the  candidate  be  familiar  with  the  biblical  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  that  he  possess  a  thorough-going  acquaintance  with  sacred  writ ;  that  he  shall  have  a  general 
biblical  knowledge  and  a  knowledge  of  biblisal  antiquities  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  church 
in  the  first  few  centuries  of  the  present  era,  and  of  the  Reformation  ;  that  he  possess  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  institutions  of  the  evangelical  church  and  its  authorities,  from  a  study  of  its  fundamentally 
important  writings,  particularly  of  the  Lutheran  "  Heidelberger  Katechismus  "  and  the  "  Augsburgische 
Konfession."  He  must  be  familiar  with  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  Lutheranism,  with  the  regulation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  year,  and  with  the  evangelical  hymns  and  liturgy. 

For  the  higher  grade  the  candidate  must,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  and  to  the  necessary 
prefatory  studies,  be  qualified  in  respect  of  biblical  theology,  and  to  expound  the  sacred  writings,  more 
particularly  the  New  Testament  from  the  original  tongue.  (Ability  in  scientific  exegesis  is  considered 
important.)  He  must  be  acquainted  with  the  developments  of  ecclesiastical  history  up  to  the  formation  of 
the  present  evangelical  church,  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  differences  between  the  Lutheran  and 
other  churches  and  religious  bodies;  a  knowledge  of  dogmatic  theology  ("Glaubenslehre  ")  and  of  moral 
philosophy  or  ethics  ("  Sittenlehre  "),  and  particularly  their  historical  development.  He  must  be  able  to 
found  the  theology  on  the  Bible  and  simply  and  clearly  expound  it. 

In  the  case  of  candidates  who  wish  to  qualify  to  teach  the  Catholic  religion,  the  requirements  for 
the  second  grade  are  : — Familiarity  with  the  biblical  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaiaents,  theology,  and 
with  the  antiquities  of  the  Israeliti.sh  race,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  important  sections  of  church 
history,  acquaintance  with  the  basis  of  catholic  dogmatic  theology  and  moral  philosophy,  and  with  the 
catholic  catechism  ;  an  inclusive  knowledge  of  the  church  year,  so  as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  a  spiritual 
recognition  of  the  cycle  of  holy  days,  etc. 

For  the  higher  grade,  he  must  be  competent,  in  addition,  to  deal  with  biblical  history  and  theology, 
to  explain  texts  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  original ;  he  must  be  expert  in  dogmatic  theology  and 
moral  philosophy  in  respect  of  simply  and  clearly  expounding  catholic  theology  either  from  the  positive  or 
apologetic  standpoints ;  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  catholic  church,  and  the 
development  of  its  theory  in  contradistinction  to  other  churches  and  religious  communities,  and  of  the 
significance  that  important  facts  and  personalities  have  in  the  collective  history  of  the  Christian  church. 
(See  sec.  12). 

5.  Qualification  for  Philosophical  Propmdeutics. — Those  who  desire  to  qualify  for  the  office  of 
teaching  "  Fhilosophische  PropddrAitik,"  must  give  evidence  in  the  general  examination  of  having  had  a 
suitable  preparation  in  philosophy,  and  their  essay  (not  done  under  supervision,  but  at  home)  must  discuss 
a  subject  in  the  province  of  philosophy.  They  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy, 
of  the  problems  with  which  it  deals,  and  an  incisive  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  these  or  of  one  of  the 
most  important  philosophical  systems.  They  must  bo  able  to  grasp  clearly  and  definitely  the  philosophical 
questions  with  which  it  deals.     (See  sec.  13.)i 

6.  Qualification  to  teach  the  Mother  Tongue. — For  the  lower  grade  of  qualification  to  teach  German, 
the  following  are  the  requirements,  viz.  : — 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  elementary  grammar  of  modern  High  German,  (Neuhochdeutsche 
Elementargrammatik) ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  literature  of  modern  High  German ;  an 
incisive  knowledge  of  the  classics  of  recent  literature,  more  especially  those  suitable  for  the  education  of 
young  men ;  an  aper^u  of  the  progress  and  development  of  modern  High  German  literature.  Besides  these 
some  familiarity  with  the  main  features  of  Rhetoric,  Poetry,  and  Prosody,  and  with  scholastically  the  most 
important  ancient  and  Germanic  legends,  are  demanded. 

For  the  higher  grade  the  following  are  required,  in  addition  to  the  above,  viz.  : — 
A  sufiicient  command  of  Middle  High  German  (Mittelhochdeutsch)  to  read  the  easier  works  without 
diflSculty,  and  to  explain  them  with  grammatical  and  etymological  accuracy. 

A  wide  acquaintance  with  the  path  of  development  of  German  literature  from  Middle  High  German 
to  recent  times, and  familiarity  with  Poetry  and  German  metric.",  as  well  as  with  the  theory  of  Rhetoric,  which 
is  necessary  for  the  German  essay  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Gymnasium,  are  also  required.  The  candidate 
may  select  one  of  the  following  for  further  examination,  viz.  : — (i)  Acquaintance  with  the  principal  matters 
of  historical  grammar,  or  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Gothic  and  Old  High  German,  or  (ii)  the  qualification 
in  philosophical  proptedeutics,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section.     (See  sec.  14.)  ^ 
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7.   Qualification  fur  Teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek. — The  qualification  for  the  second  grade  is  : — 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  grammar,  such  practice  in  the  written  use  of  bofh 
languages  as  will  give  facility,  suitable  subjects  being  treated  accurately  and  grammatically,  at  least  in  so 
far  as  Latin  is  concerned ;  also  the  ability  to  translate  with  some  regard  to  style  in  composition.     Further, 

there 

'  It  may  be  meationed  that  the  significance  of  philosophy  for  scientific  and  professional  workers  is  recognised  in  the 
University  of  Sydney,  and  the  Professor  of  Logic  and  Mental  Philosophy  gives  a  course  of  lectures  which  will,  as  in  the 
German  gymnasium,  considerably  enlarge  the  horizon  of  the  student,  and  deepen  his  understanding  of  his  ordinary 
subjects. 

'  The  higher  knowledge  of  English  is  being  promoted  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  by  the  Professor  of  Msdern  Literature. 
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there  must  have  been  a  regular  and  thorough  reading  of  the  classics.  Sections  from  the  authors  for  the 
Secunda  of  the  Gymnasium  are  to  be  understood,  with  grammatical  and  etymological  accuracj',  and  selected 
passages  of  exceptional  difficulty  are  to  be  fluently  translated.  The  candidate  shall  be  acquainted  with 
Roman  and  Grecian  history,  inclusive  of  tiie  history  of  the  literatures,  with  the  antiquities,  the  mythology 
and  versification,  at  least  so  far  as  the  explanation  of  the  authors  read  in  the  middle  division  (UIII — UIl) 
demand. 

The  higher  grade  involves,  in  addition  to  the  preceding,  a  co-ordinated  and  scientifically-based 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar  ;  facility  in  the  free  written  use  of  Latin  ;  grammatical  accuracy 
in  the  written  application  of  the  Greek  language.  Also  exercises  in  Latin  conversation,  extensive 
reading  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  classics,  particularly  in  those  that  are  specially  used  in  the  gymnasium 
courses,  and  scientific  training  in  method  of  explanation.  Acquaintance  with  versification  as  far  as  the 
poetical  authors  read  in  the  gymnasium  are  concerned,  with  practice  in  appropriate  reading  of  verse. 
Knowledge  of  the  general  development  of  Greek  and  Roman  literatures,  and  of  the  periods  when  they 
flourished.  A  knowledge  of  the  principal  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  ;  the  organisation  of  the 
Roman  and  Greek  States  ;  the  private  life  of  the  people,  their  religions,  traditions,  and  philosophies  are  also 
demanded  of  the  candidate ;  and,  further,  some  acquaintance  with  Archieology,  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  interest  of  the  treatment  of  the  lessons.  The  candidates  must  also  shew  that  they  have 
acquired  a  general  idea  of  the  development  of  philology  (sec.  15). 

8.  Qualification  to  teach  Hebrew. — An  accurate  scientifically  co-ordinated  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
etymology  and  syntax  is  required,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  historical,  poetical,  and  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  candidates  must  be  able  to  read  passages  which  are  not  very  diflicult 
(nicht  zu  schwierige  Stelle)  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  text  being  pointed  ;  such  texts  must  be  accurately 
understood  and  correctly  translated.  He  must  further  shew  acquaintance  with  the  principal  points  of  the 
history  of  the  Israelites.  Importance  is  attached  to  accurate  form  and  clearness  in  the  Hebrew  hand- 
writing (sec.  IG). 

9.  Qualification  fur  teaching  French. — It  is  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  French  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  Latin  elementary  grammar,  and  of  the  easier  Latin  authors  used  in  schools  (for 
example,  Coesar).  They  must  also  be  able  at  least  to  read  and  to  translate  the  easier  passages  in  such 
authors.     Then  for  the  lower  grade  the  qualifications  are  : — • 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  phonetics ;  accurate  and  assured  facility  of  expression  in  the 
language  ;  familiarity  with  the  etymology  and  syntax,  and  as  well  with  elementary  synonymy  ;  the  possession 
of  an  extensive  vocabulary,  and  turns  of  speech  ;  some  practice  in  the  oral  use  of  the  language  ;  an  insight 
into  the  construction  of  modern  French  verse  ;  a  succinct  knowledge  of  the  development  of  French  litera- 
ture from  the  17th  century ;  the  ability  to  read  in  a  significant  manner  some  of  the  finer  poetry  and  prose 
contained  therein  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  most  recent  literature ;  ability  to  accurately  translate  the  usual 
French  authors  into  German  ;  ability  to  give  a  description  in  French,  free  from  the  crudities  of  mere 
convei-sational  style. 

In  the  Itigher  grade  the  qualifications  are  : — 

In  the  written  and  oral  use  of  the  language  there  must  be  not  merely  perfect  grammatical  certainty 
from  a  scientific  grounding  in  the  grammar  of  the  language,  but  a  comprehensive  familiarity  with  graceful 
form  and  propriety  of  expression,  and  further  a  rich  versatility  in  the  use  of  the  language  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  A  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  language  and  of  its  relation  to  Latin  ;  a  general 
knowledge  of  French  literature  connected  with  the  critical  reading  of  some  of  the  finer  works  of  the  various 
former  periods,  and  of  the  present  time  ;  an  insight  into  the  laws  of  French  versification  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  France  in  so  far  as  that  is  essential  for  the  clear  explanation 
of  the  customary  school  authors — all  these  are  requisite  qualifications.     (See  sec.  17.) 

10.  Qualification  for  teaching  English. — To  teach  English  the  same  elementary  knowledge  of  Latin 
is  demanded  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  French.  Then  for  the  lower  grade  the  following  is  demanded  of 
the  candidate  : — 

The  same  elementary  requirements  as  to  phonetics  and  actual  knowledge  of  the  language  as  for 
French.  A  knowledge  of  English  literature  from  the  time  of  Shakespeare  onward.  Other  conditions  as  in 
preceding  section. 

For  the  higher  grade  the  additional  requirements  are  identical  with  those  of  the  preceding  section, 
the  history  of  England  being  substituted  for  that  of  France,  and  other  necessary  changes  being  made. 
(See  sec.  18). 

11.  Qualification  to  teach  History. — The  preliminary  qualification  to  teach  History  is  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  so  that  historical  writings  in  those  languages  may  be  used  as  sources  of  information. 
Then  for  the  lower  grade  the  requirements  are  : — 

A  chronological  and  geographical  knowledge  of  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
particularly  Greek-Roman,  German,  and  Prussian  history ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  development  and 
government,  etc.,  of  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Rome,  and  also  Germany  and  Prussia  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  Prussian 
State  and  German  Empire  governments,  etc. ;  familiarity  with  the  most  important  recent  works  on  the 
history  of  the  Fatherland. 

For  the  higher  grade  is  required  : — 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  development  of  the  history  of  the  world  (Weltgeschichtc)  ;  an 
understanding  of  the  interdependence  and  inner  meaning  of  the  various  events  ;  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  governments  and  of  civilisation  in  ancient,  mediiEval,  and  modern  times,  with  relation  also  to  the 
history  of  the  Fatherland  ;  a  knowledge  and  grasp  of  the  most  important  economical  and  social  changes 
since  the  close  of  the  thirty  years'  war ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  important  sources  of  historical 
knowledge,  and  of  (he  fundamental  principles  by  which  their  worth  may  be  estimated  ;  an  appreciation  of 
tlio  value  of  the  philosophy  of  history  and  of  recent  historical  works  (sec.  19).  12. 
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12.  Qualification  to  teach  Geography. — For  lower  grade  teaching  the  following  is  demanded  of  the 
candidate  : — 

Acourate  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  elements  in  the  provinces  of  mathematical,  physical,  and 
political  geography,  as  well  as  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  earth's  crust ;  synoptical  knowledge  of  various 
discoveries,  and  most  important  directions  of  the  world's  commerce  at  different  periods  ;  special  knowledge 
of  the  development  of  the  German  colonies  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  globe,  reliefs,  and  charts  ; 
facility  in  using  simple  apparatus  (Lehrmittel)  to  intuitively  demonstrate  the  fundamental  facts  of 
mathematical  geography  ;   some  facility  in  making  map-sketches. 

The  additional  requirement  for  the  higher  grade  is  :— 

Familiarity  with  the  theory  of  mathematical  geography,  so  far  as  this  can  be  founded  on  elementary 
mathematics  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  most  important  geological  relationships  of  the  terrestrial 
surface;  coordinated  knowledge  of  the  political  geography  of  the  present  time;  synoptical  knowledge  of  the 
territorial  development  of  civilised  countries  and  of  tlic  principal  facts  of  population  (sec.  20). 

13.  Qualification  to  teach  Pure  Mathematics. — For  tlie  lower  grade  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
elementary  mathematics,  including  analytical  plane  geometry,  the  principal  properties  of  the  conic  sections, 
and  the  fundamental  elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  are  required. 

For  the  higher  grade  is  demanded,  further,  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  higher  geometry, 
higher  arithmetic,  and  higher  algebra,  higher  analysis  and  analytical  mechanics,  that  the  candidate  shall  be 
able  to  work  out  ordinary  problems  within  this  field  without  assistance.     (Sec.  21.) 

14.  Qualification  for  Applied  Mathematics. — The  preliminary  qualification  is  defined  in  the 
proceeding  section.  The  other  requirements  are  a  knowledge  of  descriptive  (or  projective)  geometry  as  far 
as  the  theory  of  central  projection  inclusive  ;  facility  in  drawing  ;  a  knowledge  of  mathematical  methods  in 
technical  mechanics,  e.specially  graphical  statics  ;  lower  geodesy  ;  the  elements  of  liigher  geodesy ;  and  the 
theory  of  equations  of  the  errors  of  observation.     (Sec.  22.) 

15.  Qualification  for  the  teaching  of  Physics. — For  the  lower  grade  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important 
phainomena  and  laws  from  the  whole  range  of  this  science,  and  of  the  founding  of  these  on  a  mathematical 
basis,  so  f.ar  as  this  is  possible  without  applying  higher  mathematics  :  a  knowledge  and  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  the  necessary  apparatus  for  physical  demonstration  in  connection  with  school  instruction  are  required. 

For  the  higher  grade  a  knowledge  of  experimental  physics  and  its  applications  ;  of  fundamental 
researches  in  regard  to  the  most  important  parts  of  theoretical  physics  ;  a  general  review  of  its  entire  field. 
(Sec.  23.) 

16.  QualifiA^ation  to  teach  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. — The  requirements  for  the  lower  gradi  are  a 
knowledge  of  the  following  : — 

The  laws  of  chemical  combinations  ;  the  most  important  theories  concerning  their  constitution  ;  the 
representation,  properties,  and  inorganic  combinations  of  the  most  important  elements  ;  their  significance 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  their  importance  for  chemical  technology;  facility  in  experimentation;  the  most 
important  minerals  in  respect  to  their  crystalline  form  ;  their  chemical  and  physical  properties  ;  their 
practical  value,  and  the  part  they  play  in  mountain  and  geological  formations,  especially  in  Germany. 

The  additional  knowledge  required  of  teachers  of  the  higher  grade  is  of  the  following  :  — 

Incisive  knowledge  of  inorganic  chemistry ;  the  compounds  in  the  province  of  organic  chemistry, 
which  are  specially  significant  for  physiology  or  technology  :  the  most  important  chemical  theories  and 
methods;  facility  in  qualitative,  and  sufficient  practice  in  quantitative  analysis,  with  inclusion  of  organic 
elementary  analysis.     (Sec.  24.) 

17.  Qualification  to  teach  Botany  and  Zoology. — The  lower  grade  demands  knowledge  of  the 
following  : — 

The  commonest  or  most  frequently  occurring  indigenous  plants  and  animals  ;  and  the  specially 
characteristic  forms  in  foreign  countries  (all  based  upon  direct  observation)  ;  the  anatomy  and  the 
fundamental  elements  of  the  physiology  of  the  human  body  with  reference  to  hygiene  (Gesundheitspflege) ; 
systematic  synopsis  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  ;  the  most  important  natural  families ;  some 
representatives  of  the  lower  plant  world,  as  well  as  the  most  important  orders  of  vertebrata  and  articulata ; 
some  representatives  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  the  geographical  distribution;  the 
fundamental  theory  of  the  vegetable  anatomy,  physiology,  and  biology  ;  a  glance  at  the  structure  and  life 
of  animals ;  practice  in  drawing  vegetable  and  animal  forms. 

For  the  higher  grade  the  following  are  necessary  in  addition  to  the  above  : — 

Thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  biology  of  plants  and  animals ;  systematic 
review  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  ;  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology. 
(Section  25.) 

18.  Qualification  for  teaching  Polish  and  for  teaching  Danish.  — There  are  two  grades  in  each  of 
these,  and  the  principle  of  development  is  much  the  same  as  for  the  other  languages.  The  reading  in  Polish 
takes  account  chiefly  of  the  literature  of  the  IGth  century  and  of  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century.  The 
reading  in  the  Danish  literature  is  from  the  time  of  Hlolberg  [1684-1754]  onward.  The  battle  and  folk 
songs  (Ktempeviser  og  Folkeviser)  are  read  in  the  lower  grade,  and  the  candidate  is  examined  therein. 
(Sections  26,  27.)  [The  qualifications  for  drawing  and  gymnastics  are  special,  and  will  be  referred  to  later, 
viz.,  in  sections  22  and  23  of  this  chapter.] 

19. 
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19.  The  theses  of  Candidates. — Every  candidate  receives  two  tasks,  viz.,  to  write  two  theses,  one  for 
the  general  part  of  the  examination,  the  other  on  one  of  the  special  subjects  which  he  proposes  to  teach. 

The  work  in  connection  with  the  examination  in  classical  philology  is  always  written  in  Latin  ;  and 
in  modern  languages  it  is  written  in  the  language  concerned  ;  everything  else  is  written  in  German. 

For  the  preparation  of  both  the  theses  a  period  of  about  sixteen  weeks  is  allowed  from  the  time  of 
the  allocation  of  the  subject.  This  may  be  increased  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister.  If  the  candidate  is 
guilty  of  neglect  in  regard  to  this  period  his  examination  fails,  but  under  exceptional  circumstances  he  may 
be  assigned  another  thesis. 

At  the  end  of  every  thesis  the  candidate  certifies  that  it  is  produced  by  himself,  without  any  other 
assistance  than  that  specifically  allowed  him.  Should  this  certification  be  discovered  to  be  false  before  the 
issue  of  the  certificate,  the  examination  is  rendered  null  and  void,  but  should  the  certificate  of  passing 
(Priitungzeugnis)  be  given  him  before  the  discovery,  disciplinary  consequences  follow  thereupon. 

The  examination  papers  remain  with  the  general  records  of  the  Elxamining  Commission,  but  the 
publication  or  copying  of  these  theses  is  allowed  at  the  expense  of  the  author.     (Sec.  28.) 

The  work  done  under  supervision  ("  Klausurarbeiten  ")  lasts  uniform  periods  of  time,  never  more 
than  3  hours.     (Sec.  29.) 

20.  Practical  Tests  of  Candidates,  etc.,  in  the  Theoretical  Examination. — Efficiency  in  the  handling  of 
physical  and  similar  apparatus  is  tested  by  the  development  of  some  easy  experiments,  and  expertness  in 
chemical  work  by  the  making  of  an  analysis.  The  efficiency  in  the  practical  use  of  apparatus  for  intuitive 
teaching  (Anschauungsmittel)  is  similarly  determined.  In  respect  of  drafts  of  sketch  maps,  geometrical 
drawings,  simple  outlines,  eta.,  of  plant  and  animal  forms,  the  candidates  submit  drawings  done  at  home. 
(They  can,  of  course,  be  tested  in  any  way  the  Examining  Commission  pleases.) 

In  the  oral  part  of  the  examination,  neglect  of  the  candidate  to  appear  at  the  appointed  time  cancels 
bis  examination. 

The  order  of  merit  of  a  pass  (1)  "  Gegniigend  bestanden,"  (2)  "Gut  bestanden,"  or  (3)  "Mit 
Auszeichnung  bestanden,"  or,  say,  sufficient,  good,  excellent.  In  case  of  failure,  it  is  decided  whether  the 
candidate  shall  be  required  to  return  for  the  whole  examination  ("  Wiederholungsprufung  ")  or  whether  he 
may  be  allowed  to  pass  a  small  supplementary  examination  (Erganzungspriifung.) 

Whether  he  passes  or  not,  the  candidate  is  given  a  certificate  (Zeugnis),  shewing  his  full  name,  the 
status  and  residence  of  his  father,  the  date  and  place  of  his  own  birth,  his  religion,  his  education,  when 
and  where  he  passed  his  maturity  examination,  at  which  University,  for  how  long,  and  what  subjects  he 
studied  there,  when  ho  applied  to  be  examined,  when  and  how  he  passed,  and  A^hen  and  where  he  fulfilled 
his  military  service. 

A  candidate  may  extend  his  qualifications  by  a  further  examination  ("  Erweiterungsprflfung  ")  at 
any  time  within  the  six  years  following  on  that  in  which  he  passes.     (Sec.  38.) 

21.  Recognitions  of  the  Examinations  for  Secondary  Teachers  in  Various  Parts  of  Germany. — "On 
14th  August,  1889,  an  important  step  was  taken  to  secure  wide  recognition  of  the  "  Priifung  fiir  das  hijhere 
Lehramt."  The  Prussian  Ministry  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Governments  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  of  the 
Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  of  Mecklenberg  Schwcrin,of  the  grand  ducal  and  ducal  Saxon  states,  of  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  Governor  (Statthalter)  of  Alsace  Lorraine  on  the  other,  agreed  to  mutually  recognise 
the  "Priifungskommissionen"  of  L2ipzig,  Karlsruhe,  Rostock,  Jena,  Braunschweig,  Strassburg  i/E,  and 
those  of  Prussia  as  of  equal  standing,  and  that  the  certificates  issued  by  anyone  of  these  should  be  recognised 
by  all  the  others.  Other  decrees  deal  also  with  the  matter  (Erlass  v.  17th  September,  1898,  Verfugung  v. 
30th  September,  1899,  etc.) 

The  details  are  of  small  importance,  the  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  attempt  to  secure  uniformity 
throughout  the  empire. 

22.  Special  Subjects.  Qualification  for  Teachers  of  Drawing. — Drawing  and  gymnastics  do  not  fall 
quite  into  the  same  category  of  subjects  as  those  previously  enumerated.  There  is,  however,  practically  the 
same  distinction  as  to  the  class  of  school  for  which  the  qualification  is  sought.  The  latest  regulations 
regarding  teachers  of  drawing  are  those  for  31st  January,  1902.'  The  scheme  of  qualification  may  be  set 
forth  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  qualification  for  teaching  drawing  in  Folk  and  middle  schools,  as  well  as  in  higlipr  boys  and 
girls'  schools  {secondary  schools),  and  in  institutions  for  the  professional  education  of  male  and 
female  teachers  (Lehrer-und  Lehrerinnen  Bildungsanstalten),  is  obtained  through  the  passing  of  an 
examination. 

(ii)  Such  examinations  are  held  once  a  year  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  Kiinig.sberg,  Kassel,  and  Diisseldorf, 
and,  as  a  rule,  at  the  close  of  the  summer  semester,  by  qualified  examining  bodies  (Piiifungs 
Kommissionen)  meeting  for  this  purpo.se. 

(iii)  The  dates  of  the  examination  are  duly  publishfd.'' 

(iv)  Applications  for  examination  have  to  be  made  in  writing  and  received  officially  not  later  than 
Ist  June  each  year.  Such  applications  must  indicate  whether  the  examination  is  intended  to 
qualify  for  Folk  and  Middle  schools,  or  for  the  higher  schools,  including  higher  girls'  schools,  and 
also  institutions  for  the  professional  education  of  male  and  female  teachers. 

(v)  The  qualification  to  teach  drawing  in  a  higher  school  includes,  of  course,  the  right  to  teach  the 
subject  in  the  lower  schools. 

(vi)  With  the  application  the  following  documents  are  to  be  forwarded,  viz.  : — (1)  Date  and  place  of 
birth  ;  (2)  short  description  of  former  employment  ;  (3)  certificates  of  tiie  school  education 
received  and  of  any  examinations  passed  ;  (4)  testimony  that  the  candidate  has  made  an  extensive 
study  of  drawing  and  painting  (for  this  purpose  the  applicant's  student  sketches  are  required) ; 
(5)  testimony  as  to  moral  conduct. 

(vii) 


'  "  PrufungsordnuDg  fUr  Zeichenlehrcr  und  Zeichenlehrcrinnen  in  Preussen. 

'In  the  January  number  of  the  "  Centralblatt  fiir  die  Unierrichtaverwaltung  "  as  well  as  in  the  "  AmtsblUtter  der 
kuniglichen  Regierungea. 
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(vii)  In  the  case  of  a  candidate  who  already  possesses  the  teaching  qualification  for  the  elementary 
schools,  or  who  has  completed  his  six  years  in  a  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  Oberrealschule, 
Progyranasium,  Realprogymnasium  or  Eealschule,  or  who  has  passed  through  the  highest  classes 
of  a  higher  girls'  school  of  the  first  grade,  or  who  has  the  qualification  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastics 
or  manual  training,  or  as  a  teacher  of  domestic  economy,  unconditional  admission  may  be  allowed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  "  Minister  der  Unterrichtsangelegenheiten." 
(viii)  The  male  candidates  must  be  at  least  21  years  of  age,  and  the  female  candidates  at  least  19. 

(ix)  In  the  examination  the  candidate  must  give  evidence  (a)  of  the  possession  of  the  necessary  skill  in 
draftsmanship  ;  (6)  of  an  accurate  eye  for  form,  tone,  and  colour  ;  (c)  of  the  possession  of  the 
capacity  to  lejiresent  things  spatially  ;  (d)  of  well  developed  form-memory  ;  and  (e)  that  he  is 
qualified  to  teach. 
(x)  The  examination  for  higher  soliools,  including  higher  girls'  schools  and  schools  for  the  professional 
education  of  teachers,  includes  the  following,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Drawing  from  the  living  model  (the  head). 

(2)  Drawing  from  nature,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  branche.s,  whole  plants,   muscles,  the  skull, 

stuffed  animals,  and  other  natural  forms. 

(3)  Drawing  utensils,  vessels,  plastic  ornaments,  parts  of  interiors  and  of  buildings. 

(4)  Painting  from  Nature  as  in  (2),  also  butterflies,  and  things  mentioned  in  (3). 

(5)  Drawing  on  the  black-board  from  models  and  from   memory  anything  mentioned  in  (2) 

and  (3). 

(6)  Linear  drawing.      In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  candidate  must  shew 

familiarity  with  the  most  important  rules  of  parallel  projection,  with  the  construction  of 
shadows  and  perspective  generally,  and  must  be  able  to  use  the  drawing  pen  and  ink 
technically. 

(7)  Methodology. 

(8)  History  of  art. 

(xi)  Touching  the  question  of  the  methodology,  the  candidate  will  be  examined  in  school-technique,  in  so 
far  as  it  directly  concerns  the  course  of  instruction  in  drawing.  This  will  include  a  knowledge  of 
the  official  circulars,  etc.,  which  specially  relate  to  the  programmes  of  instruction  in  the  subject 
of  the  adjuncts  of  instruction  of  the  general  organisation  and  equipment  of  the  rooms  for  teaching 
the  subject,  and  of  the  properties  and  use  of  various  drawing  materials, 
(xii)  In  connection  with  the  examination  in  the  history  of  art,  it  may  be  said  that  it  will  cover  the 
chief  periods  of  the  general  development  of  art,  inclusive  of  the  19  th  century.  It  is  particularly 
required  that  the  candidate  shall  understand  the  most  important  works  of  the  gi'eat  masters  and 
epochs,  that  he  shall  possess  clear  ideas  in  regard  thereto,  and  bo  able  to  express  them  signifi- 
cantly, 
(xiii)  In  the  examination  for  the  Folk  and  Middle  Schools,  the  drawing  from  the  living  model  (see,  x, 
(1)  J  and  the  history  of  art  [see  x,  (8)  ]  are  not  required.  Further,  the  requirements  of  [x,  (4)  ] 
are  considerably  reduced  ;  the  methodology  is  restricted  to  the  needs  of  the  elementary  schools ; 
and  the  linear  drawing  is  confined  to  the  following,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Skill  in  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  ;  (b)  familiarity  with  the  exercises  of  plane 
geometry ;    and  (c)  with   the   representation  of   simple  bodies  from  diiferent  points 
of  view ;    (c/)  with  sections  and   developments ;   and  (e)  with  the  simplest  ideas   of 
perspective. 
(xiv)  A  candidate  may,  if  he  so  wishes,  pass  an  additional  examination  (a)  in  figure-drawing,  or  painting 
from  the  living  model,  or  in  anatomical  drawing  ;  or  (6)  in  landscape  drawing  or  painting  from 
nature  ;  or  (c)  in  modelling  from  nature, 
(xv)  In  the  latter  case  the  certificates  given  him  will  shew  the  fuller  qualification. 

(xvi)  The  examination  for  the  upper  grade  lasts  not  more  than  five  days,  and  for  the  lower  grade  not 
more  than  three  and  a  half  days,  the  details  being  arranged  by  the  Examining  Commissicm  ;  and, 
when  special  reasons  indicate  it  as  sufficient,  the  Commission  may  reduce  the  examination  to  the 
undertaking  of  an  individual  work, 
(xvii)  The  character  of  the  pass  is  distinguished  as  "  very  good,"  good,"  or  "  sufficient."  "  Insufficient  " 
is,  of  cour.se,  failure. 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  examination  the  certificate  is  drafted  in  the  following  form  : — 

Whereas  A.B. ,  born  at  (name  of  place),  on  the  (day,  month,  year)  of  the  (religious  denomination) 
confession,  after  producing  testimony  as  to  his  (her)  general  education  before  the  Commission  indicated  here- 
under, has  been  examined,  according  to  the  regulations  of  31st  January,  1902,  upon  which  the  Commission  finds 
the  following  award,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Drawing  from  the  living  model  (head)  ; 

(2)  Drawing  from  natural  forms  ; 

(3)  Drawing  from  utensils,  vessels,  etc,  ; 

(4)  Painting  ;  UAfter  each  the  character  of  the  pass, 

(5)  Drawing  on  the  blackboard  ?  l  Very  good,  good,  etc.) 

(6)  Linear  drawing  j 

(7)  Methodology  ; 

(8)  History  of  art. 

And  tchereas,  ia  addition  to  the  above,  he  (she)  hag  passed  a  further  optional  examination  in  figure- 
drawing,  etc.,  with  results. 

A.B.  is  hereby  declared  competent  to  givo  instruction  in  drawing  in — 
[Folk  and  Middle  Schools,]  or 

[Folk  and  Middle  Schools,  as  well  as  higher  schools,  higher  girls'  schools,  and  institutions 
for  the  professional  education  of  male  and  female  teachers.] 

(xviii)  The  certificate  in  this  form  bears  the  seal  of  the  Commission,  and  the  signature  of  the  President, 
and  of  a  second  member  of  the  Commission, 
(xix)  This  certificate  does  not,  however,  (jualify  for  a  fixed  position  as  drawing  master  or  drawing 
mistress.  Those  candidates  who  have  had  no  experience  in  a  public  school  or  in  the  practising 
school  of  a  seminarium  for  teachers  of  drawing  must  pass  through  a  probationary  year,  and  must 
afford  evidence  during  that  ])eriod  of  psedagogic  and  didactic  skill. 

In  cases  of  failure,  a  second  (but  final)  exe^mination  is  allowed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister 
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(xx)  The  proposal  to  sit  for  examination  must  reach  the  Minister  before  the  1st  October, 
(xxi)  Having  regard  to  their  sufficiency  of  their  elementary  knowledge  in  respect  of  the  province  of  art, 

artists  (painters),  sculptors,  architects,  etc.,  who  have  passed, the  "Einjahriges  Examen,"  may,  at 

the  discretion  of  the  Minister,  be  exempted  from  examination, 
(xxii)  In  regard  to  (2)  and  (3),  section  xvii,  the  exercises  in  the  examinations  may  include  both  elements, 
(xxiii)  The  purpose  of  the  drawing  on  the  blackboard  is  to  ensure  good  method.     The  candidate  must 

shew  that,  in  all  grades  of  instruction,  he  is  competent  to  make  sketches  of  the  characteristic 

forms  of  objects,  or  to  express  them  in  intelligible  outlines  from  memory  by  firm  strokes  on  the 

blackboard, 
(xxiv)  The  introduction  of  methodology  in  the  examination  aims  mainly  at  ascertaining  if  the  master  can 

succinctly  describe  the  course  of  instruction.     He   must  understand  how  to  set  out  the  various 

objects  and  bring  them  into  proper  light  ;  must  be  able  to  criticise  the  work  of  the  pupils,  and  to 

indicate  and  explain  the  necessary  corrections. 
(xxv)  The   distribution  of   time  in  the  examination  for  the  higher  grade  is  as  follows,  the  subjects  being 

numbered  from  (1)  to  (8),  as  before  : — Hours^  12,  4,  i,  8  painting,  and  4  sketching,  2,  5,  i,  i,  = 

40  hours,  or  5  daj-s. 
(xxvi)  The  result  of  all  examinations  is  communicated  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  with  it 

accompanies  the  following  items  of  information: — (1)  Christian  and  surnames;    (2)  position; 

(3)  daily  work  ;  (4)  religion  ;  (5)  residence  ;  (6)  nature  of  previous  education  (whether  by  private 

study  or  in  an  institution) ;  results  of  any  previous  examinations  as   drawing-masters  ;  (8)  the 

percentages  in  regard  to  each  individual  subject  of  examination;  (9)  the  collective  result;  (10) 

special  observations. 

The  drawing  ability  is  high  as  regards  both  the  artistic  and  technical  phases.  The  average  quality 
of  the  work  seen  by  the  Commissioners  shewed  that  the  early  teaching  had  been  excellent. 

23.  Qualifications  for  a  Teacher  of  Gymnastics. — In  Berlin  there  is  a  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  Gymnastic-teachers  (Kciniglichen  Turnlehrer-Bildungsanstalt),  and  the  President  of  the 
examining  board  is  the  director  of  this  institution.  The  present  regulations  for  qualifying  as  teachers  of 
gymnastics  date  from  the  1.5th  May,  1894  (Priifungsordnung  fiir  Turnlehrer).  There  have,  however,  been 
some  slight  modifications  since  this  date,  viz.,  by  the  "  Verfiigungen,  of  18th  April,  1896,  7th  March,  1901, 
and  25th  November,  1901.  The  following  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  qualifications  demanded.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  tendency  is  to  demand  more  and  more  a  sound  scientific  basis  and  some  know- 
ledge of  the  general  principles  of  pa3dagogy. 

(i)  The  following  are  admitted  to  examination,  viz.  : — (1)  Candidates  who  already  posssess  the  quali- 
fication to  take  part  in  school  instruction.  (2)  Students,  after  the  close  of  their  5th  (now  3rd) 
semester.  (3)  Candidates  of  more  than  22  years  of  age  are  admitted  if  they  have  the  Maturity 
Certificate  of  a  Higher  School  with  a  6-year  course,  or  if  passed  through  the  Obersecunda  in  a 
9-class  higher  school.  (Candidates  who  are  not  within  the  Prussian  Union  may  be  admitted  if 
their  application  is  transmitted  through  their  own  provincial  administration  or  its  representative 
in  Berlin.) 

(ii)  The  examination  is  held  as  a  rule  in  February,  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  Koniglichen  Turnlehrer- 
Bildungsanstalt  S.W.  Friedrich  Strasse  229,  Berlin,  the  date  being  notified  through  the  "  Staats- 
anzieger,"  as  well  as  the  "  Amtsbliitter  "  and  the  "  Centralblatt."i 
(iii)  Applications  for  examinations'  are  received  at  the  latest  up  to  the  1st  January,  and  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  following  documents,  viz.  : — (1)  A  personal  statement  giving  a  succinct 
account  of  the  candidate's  life  occupations.  The  title  leaf  of  this  is  to  shew  his  Christian  and 
surname,  place  of  residence,  age,  religion,  and  present  occupation.  (2)  A  medical  attestation  of 
sound  health.  (3)  A  certificate  regarding  his  education  in  gymnastics.  Further  (4)  from  those 
who  have  already  passed  an  examination  as  teacher  : — (a)  A  certificate  of  these  examinations ; 
(6)  A  certificate  of  his  past  activity  as  teacher ;  or,  lacking  this,  an  official  testimony  as  to 
conduct.  (5)  For  extra- Prussian  candidates : — (a)  Certificate  of  birth.  (6)  Certificate  as  to 
conduct  either  from  the  University  or  Local  Administration,  (c)  In  the  case  of  those  who  are 
not  students,  the  school  certificate  as  to  passing  the  Maturity  Examination  or  the  Final 
Examination. 

(iv)  The  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  viz. :  (i)  the  theoretical  (written  and  oral)  and  (ii)  the 
practical. 

(v)  The  written  examination  consists  in  the  preparation  of  a  theme  upon  the  subject  of  school 
gymnastics  ;  this  may  form  the  basis  of  a  series  of  questions  by  the  Commission. 

(vi)  The  oral  examination  covers  the  following  ground,  viz.  : — (1)  Knowledge  of  the  most  important 
matters  in  the  history  of  gymnastics,  particularly  that  of  modern  times  ;  the  problem  and  method 
of  gymnastic  instruction ;  description  and  development  of  gymnastic  exercises ;  the  question  of 
limiting  the  scope  of  the  exercises  and  of  grouping  them  for  pupils  of  difTerent  ages  and  of  different 
classes  in  the  schools  ;  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  gymnastics  andof  its  terminology.  (2)  A 
description  of  the  proper  gymnastic  apparatus  for  school  gymnastics  and  of  itsschemeofu.se;  the 
selection  and  equipment  of  rooms  for  gymnastics.  (3)  A  knowledge  of  the  human  body  and  its 
general  structure  ;  the  influence  of  gymnastic  exercises  upon  the  organs  of  the  body ;  the  rules  of 
health  and  their  relation  to  the  exercises  of  gymnastics  ;  the  most  important  elements  of  "  first- 
aid  "in  the  case  of  the  more  common  accidents.  (4)  For  candidates  who  have  not  passed  an 
examination  as  teachers,  a  knouledye  of  the  most  important  and  fundamental  in-incijAes  of  education 
and  instruction? 
(vii)  The  practical  examination  covers  the  following,  viz. : — (1)  A  demonstration  of  physical  expertness 
in  the  exercises  of  school  gymnastics  ;  and  (2)  the  possession  of  the  necessary  teaching  skill  in 
regard  to  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
(riii)  The  candidates  who  desire  qualification  for  teaching  fencing,  or  swimming,  will  be  specially 
examined  in  these  subjects  also.  24. 

'  Well-known  sources  of  official  information. 

'The  fact  that  psedagogic  theory  is  required  is  worthy  of  special  note. 
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24.  Gymnastic  teacher's  knowledge  of  the  human  body. — Throughout  Europe,  teachers  of  gymnastics 
are  required  to  know  somethinn;  of  human  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  following  is  from  the  published 
official  requirements  in  the  case  of  the  German  teacher.  According  to  these,  the  examination  is  to  assure 
his  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  following  elements  : — 

(1)  Succinct  statements  of  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  their  position  and  functions.  (2)  The 
human  skeleton  as  the  basis  of  the  apparatus  of  locomotion.  (3)  The  bones  of  the  skull,  in 
general  merely.  (4)  The  spinal  colnnin  in  regard  to  its  form  and  structure,  the  sternum,  the 
scapula,  the  pelvis,  the  limbs,  the  articulation  of  the  bones.  (5)  The  skeletal  muscles.  (6)  The 
construction  and  activity  of  muscles  in  general.  (7)  The  most  important  superficial  muscles  and 
muscle-groups,  their  position,  and  the  motions  whicli  they  bring  about.  (8)  The  outer  skin,  its 
structure  and  functions.  (9)  The  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  (10)  The  various  kinds 
of  blood-vessels.  (11)  The  course  of  the  larger  vessels.  (12)  A  knowledge  of  the  places  where 
the  great  arteries  may  be  felt  externally.  (13)  The  blood  as  a  nourishing  liquid.  (14)  The 
lymphatic  vessels  and  lymph.  (15)  The  lungs  and  the  breathing  muscles.  (16)  The  breathing 
organs  and  the  process  of  breathing.  (17)  The  significance  of  breathing  for  the  blood  itself. 
(18)  The  nervous  system  in  general.  (19)  The  cerebrum,  cerebullum,  and  ganglia.  (20)  Motor 
and  sensory  nerves;  the  course  of  the  greater  nerve-paths.  (21)  The  digestive  organs,  their 
individual  parts,  their  position  and  functions. 

The  teacher  of  gymnastics  is  in  no  sense  a  mere  athlete,  who,  by  practice,  has  become  physically 
agile.  He  is  required  to  understand  the  physical  and  physiological  consequences  of  his  exercises  ;  and 
lately  it  is  recognised  also  that  he  must  know  something  of  their  psychical  consequences.  See  Chapter 
XVII  of  the  Interim  Report,  pp.  162-166,  and  in  particular  sections  4  and  14. 

25.  The  qualification  for  the  Teaching  of  Swimming.— The  exa.mma,tion  for  the  qualification  to  teach 
swimming  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  : — (1)  A  practical  examination,  comprehending  school-swimming  in 
various  ways — feet  first  and  head  first,  "  treading  the  water,"  diving,  swimming  under  the  water,  rescuing 
drowning  people,  the  treatment  of  such  up  to  the  arrival  of  a  physician,  a  test-lesson  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  the  teaching  efKcienoy  of  the  candidate.  (2)  A  theoretical  examination.  This  covers  a 
description  and  an  analysis  of  the  motion  of  swimming,  the  methods  of  giving  instruction  in  swimming ; 
tlie  equipment,  maintenance,  and  conduct  of  swimming  establishments. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  some  of  the  gymnasia  seen  by  the  Commissioners  had  very  finely-equipped 
baths,  with  provision  for  maintaining  the  water  at  any  desired  temperature,  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

26.  Qualifications  of  Teachers  in  other  Parts  of  Germany  and  Bavaria. — In  Bavaria,  candidates  for 
the  teaching  profession  have  to  submit  to  a  riSgime  which,  while  not  strikingly  dissimilar  from  that  of 
Prussia,  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  identical  tlierewith. 

Once  a  year  a  special  "  Frilfungskommission"  meets  at  Munich,  the  members  being  drawn  from  the 
staffs  of  the  higher  and  middle  schools.     Its  president  is  a  Ministerial- Kommissiir. 

Candidates  for  the  authority  to  teach  philological  historical  subjects  must  possess  the  maturity- 
certificate  (Absolutorium)  of  a  humanistic  gymnasium,  and  have  spent  three  years  at  a  Bavarian  University. 
For  (2)  MatJiematics  and  Fhysics,  they  require  the  "Absolutorium"  of  a  humanistic  gymnasium,  or  of  a 
Realgyinnasium,  and  two  years  in  a  university  or  technical  high  school  For  (3)  Modern  Languages, 
candidates  must  have  the  Absolutorium  of  a  humanistic  or  "  Real"  Gymnasium,  or  of  a  recognised  foreign 
school,  and  three  years  in  a  Bavarian  high  school.  ' 

In  these  subjects  there  is  a  second  section  of  the  examination  for  which  further  qualifications  are 
necessary,  viz  ,  for  the  above  subjects,  (1)  to  (3). 

(la)  Fourth  year  at  the  University,  with  attendance  at  lectures  on  Piedagogy,  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  etc. 

(2a)  Four  years  (in  all)  at  a  high  school,  at  which  seven  semesters'  attendance  in  mathematics  and 
physics  are  necessary,  also  attendance  at  lectures  on  Predagogy,  etc. 

(3a)  A  fourth  year  at  the  University  for  the  further  study  of  modern  languages,  attendance  at 
lectures  in  Psedagogy  and  History  of  Philosophy,  etc. 

For  (4)  the  German  language  the  absolutorium  of  a  humanistic  or  "Real"  Gymnasium,  then  three 
years'  study  at  a  high  school. 

For  (5)  the  descriptive  natural  sciences,  the  absolutorium  of  either  Gymnasium  ;  three  years 
subsequent  study  at  a  "  high  school." 

Other  subjects  do  not  need  special  mention.  The  details  of  the  requirements  aie  much  the  same  as 
in  Prussia.  For  example,  in  mathematics  the  standard  includes  : — Algebraic  analysis  and  algebra, 
inclusive  of  equations  of  the  3rd  and  4th  degrees ;  Planimetry ;  stereometry ;  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry  ;  elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  ;  analytic  and  synthethic  geometry  of  the 
conic  sections  ;  the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry. 

After  the  passing  of  the  two  sections,  the  candidates  for  the  philological  historical  subjects  have  had 
since  1893  to  spend  one  year  at  a  paedagogic  didactic  course.  For  this  purpose  they  may  attend  at  the 
Wilhelmsgymnasium  at  Miinchen,  the  old  Gymnasium  at  Wiirzburg,  the  Gymnasium  at  Erlangen,  the  old 
Gymnasium  at  Regensburg,  the  Gymnasium  at  Neuberg  a/D.  If  they  need  it,  through  lack  of  means,  the 
candidates  may  receive  60  marks  a  month  (£3). 

Travelling  stipends  are  also  granted  to  teachers  of  classical  philology  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
archaeological  institutions  of  Rome  and  Athens.  Teachers  of  modern  languages  are  similarly  treated,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  visit  France  and  England. 

27.  Saxony. — The  general  features  of  the  Saxon  scheme  of  qualifications  are  not  markedly  different 
from  those  of  Prussia.  There  is  at  Leipzig  a  "  Piidagogisches  Seminar,"  associated  with  the  "Konigliches 
Gymnasium  "  in  Leipzig.  After  the  state  examination,  the  candidate  has  had  to  pass  through  a  "Probejahr  " 
since  1848. 

Other  matters  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 

53—2  M  28. 
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28.  Saden. Before  1867,  the  completion  of  at  least  throe  years'  academic  studies  was  the  necessary 

preliminary  qualifications  for  teachers  of  higher  schools,  who  then  liad  to  pass  a  single  examination  held  by 
the  Higher  Council  of  Studies  (Obcrstudienrat).  In  tliat  year  it  was  decreed  (by  the  Priifungsordnung) 
that  e\-ery  teacher  must  pass  two  exauiinrttions,  viz.,  Ist,  a  tleorelical  examination,  and  after  at  least  two 
years'  service,  a  practicil  examination.  Every  philologically  educated  candidate  had  to  spend  two  semesters 
(1  year)  as  an  aciive  member  of  a  philological  seminary;  and  similarly,  every  candidate  for  the  natural 
Bciencn-matliematical  classes,  hud  similarly  to  become  an  active  member  of  a  corresponding  seminary  in  a 
Hi"h  School  (Hochschule).  Six  years  later  three  kinds  of  examination  were  held,  and  every  candidate  had 
to  devote  one  year  to  "  voluntarily "  acquiring  experience  in  one  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
territory  in  order  to  ensure  practical  efficiency.  The  desire,  however,  th.at  the  teachers  should  bo  qualified 
for  any  part  of  the  Empire  brought  about  a  change  in  1889,  with  the  object  of  conforming  to  the 
Prussian  regulations.  (See  section  2 1  of  this  chapter.)  The  scheme  of  qualification  is  consequently  practically 
identical  with  that  of  Prussia  previously  referred  to. 

29.  Conclusion. — The  theoretical  qualifications  of  the  German  teacher  will  be  recognised  as  high. 
The  question  of  the  practical  training  in  Prussia,  which  has  incidentally  been  referred  to,  will  be  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Practical  Training  of  the  Secondary  Teachers  in  Germany. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — The  training  of  the  primary  teachers  has  been  discussed  in  Chapters  XXVII  to 
XL  of  the  Commissioners'  Interim  Report.  In  those  chapters  it  has  been  shewn  how  conspicuously  diverse 
is  the  Continental  view  and  that  publicly  expressed  by  the  highest  officers  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  in  our  State  as  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  sufficient  education  of  the  teacher, 
and  a  sufficient  professional  training  for  his  office.  Under  our  system,  the  pupil,  it  was  shewn,  is  necessarily 
the  victim  of  the  inexperience  of  the  teacher.  He  is  the  subject  upon  which  the  crude  teaching  experiments 
of  indifferently  educated  and  absolutely  untrained  young  people  are  made.  The  German  and  the  Continental 
system  decline  to  allow  this  in  primary  teaching. 

In  Chapter  XXXIX  an  account  was  given  of  the  organisation  of  the  celebrated  Seminarium  of  Jena 
connected  with  the  University  of  Jena,  a  seminary  that  Professor  Dr.  Rein  has  made  world  famous. 

In  this  chapter  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  gymnasia  and  the  other  secondary  schools  of  Germany 
is  considered.  It  may  be  said  that  the  educational  principles  laid  down  in  the  Chapters  XXVIII,  XXXV, 
and  XXXII  to  XL  of  the  Interim  Report,  of  course  equally  apply  here,  and  this  chapter  will  reveal  what 
is  considered  necessary  in  the  case  of  highly  educated  men,  who  have  also  specialised  in  a  particular  subject. 

2.  Historical  Review. — The  idea  that  some  kind  of  professional  training  was  necessary,  in  addition 
to  the  study  of  subjects,  arose  early  in  Germany.  To  supply  this  the  so-called  Seminaries  were  created. 
The  first  philological  "  !Seminar  "  was  that  opened  by  Fr.  A.  Wolf  at  Halle  in  1787,  an  opening,  it  was  said, 
that  was  followed  by  brilliant  results  up  to  the  closure  of  the  Seminary  in  180G  by  the  Napoleonic  move- 
ments. The  exercises  of  its  twelve  students  ("  Seminaristen")  consisted  in  interpreting  the  old  authors,  in 
Latin  disputation,  and  in  giving  lessons'  for  some  time  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  Latin  School  of  the  Halle 
"  Waisenhaus  "  (orphan-asylum). 

With  the  Halle  institution  as  prototype,  other  " Seminarien"  were  organised,  always  with  the  aim 
of  forming  accomplished  gymnasial  teachers.  Such,  for  example,  were  the  Seminaries  in  the  Universities  of 
Berlin,  Konig.sberg,  Greifswald,  Bonn,  etc.  Actually,  however,  they  served  mainly  for  the  scientific  ot 
theoretical  education,  as  do  many  of  the  historical,  mathematical,  modern-language,  and  other  Seminaries  to 
be  found  in  the  Universities  of  to-day. 

The  conception  that  the  possession  in  a  high  degree  of  the  "donum  didaciicuni "  demands  a  thoroughly 
practical  training  had  nevertheless  asserted  itself,  even  in  the  case  of  the  higher  class  of  teachers.'  Fr. 
Gedike' followed  the  example  of  Wolf  at  Halle,  and  founded  the  first  "  jmdagoijisches  ,Seminariu7n"  as  a, 
State  institution  (Staatsanstalt)  in  1788,  and  five  seminarists  each  with  a  yearly  stipendium  of  150  thalers 
(about  £22),  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching  under  him  personally,  and  under  other  able 
conductors. 

After 

'  It  liaa  been  previously  pointed  out  that  the  Gorman  method  of  giving  lessons  in  a  practising  school  must  not  be 
confounded  with  that  under  our  State  school  system. 

"  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Commissioner  that  University  education  is  not  a  substitute  for  proper  professional  education 
oftsachers.     Summary  of  Interim  Report,  Division  III,  sec.  10,  p.  19. 

'  DirektordesFriedrich'Werdcrschen  Gymnasiums  in  Berlin  :  a  celebrated  gymnoeium  visited  by  tho  Commissioners. 
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After  many  wanderings,  this  Seminary  was  finally  associated  with  the  Koln  Gymnasium,  and  has 
ten  members,  who  met  twice  a  month,  and  yearly  furnished  a  scientific  and  didactic  work.  Each  taught 
six  weeks  at  the  Gymnasiun),  and  received  a  stipend  of  GOO-750  marks  (about  £30  to  £37). 

There  were,  in  1897,  as  many  as  eleven  more  seminaries  of  this  type,  some  of  which  had  formerly 
existed,  but  liad  been  recently  re-established  and  reorganised.  These  eleven  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 
1  in  Berlin  for  modern  languages;  1  in  each  of  the  towns,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  KiJnigsberg,  Magdeburg, 
Stettin,  Posen,  Danzig,  Kassel,  Miinster,  and  Koblenz.  There  is  also  a  Padagogium  in  Magdeburg  for 
teachers  of  evangelical  religion. 

By  a  direction  issued  in  1826,  a  pssdagogical  trial  year  (padagogisches  Probejahr)  was  demanded  of 
every  candidate  for  the  position  of  secondary  teacher,  notwithstanding  that  between  1831  and  1866  the 
qualifying  examination  itself  required  three  test-lessons  to  be  given  for  the  higher  classes  of  the  Gymnasia. 
During  this  probationary  year,  the  candidate  had  to  teach  continually  in  a  higher  school,  and  become 
acquainted  with  school-organisation.  The  dearth  of  teachers  under  this  regime  operated  against  it;  it  was 
never  popular,  and  it  generally  led  to  the  candidate  becoming  an  assistant-teacher  (Hilfslehrer),  whose  time 
was  fully  occupied  in  his  actual  work,  and  who  got  very  little  assistance  or  instruction  from  the  Director  or 
the  professors  or  other  masters.  This  brought  about  the  appointment  of  many  imperfectly  equipped  teachers, 
especially  during  the  period  18.54:-1879. 

It  was  clearly  recognised  that  if  the  candidate  was  much  occupied  in  teaching,  he  was  in  no  adequate 
sense  being  trained  in  practical  pasdagogy,!  for  no  one  who  really  understands  the  question  will  confound 
mere  practice  in  teaching  with  systematic  training  to  teach. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eighties  of  last  century,  some  significant  experiments  were  made  in  regard  to 
a  thorough  and  rational  system  of  securina;  the  highest  professional  efficiency  of  secondary  teachers, 
especially  in  the  "  Franke  '  institution  at  Halle.  This  led  to  the  issue  of  the  circular  of  February,  1890, 
(Cirkularerlass  vom  21  Februar,  1890),  by  the  State  authorities,  which  was  followed  a  little  later  in  the 
same  year  by  regulations  for  the  practical  qualification  of  candidates  for  the  higher  teaching-office 
("  Ordnung  der  praktischen  Ausbildung  der  Kandidaten  fiir  das  Lehramt  an  hoheren  Schulen,"  vide, 
]?reuss.  Centralbl.,  1890,  pp.  272  ff.,  and  1892  pp.  612  fT.)  A  large  number  of  so-called  "  Gymnasial. 
Seminaren"  were  created.  In  1892  there  were  no  less  than  forty,  with  197  candidates  in  Prussia  alone. 
All  these  candidates  were  supposed  unconditionally  to  devote  two  years  to  the  practical  study  of  teaching, 
of  which  period  the  first  jear  was  to  be  in  the  Seminarium  (ein  Seminaijahr)  and  the  second  in  probationary 
teaching  (ein  Probejahr). 

The  "Seminarjahr  "  was  to  be  spent  either  in  an  existing  psedagogical  seminary  or  in  a  particular 
higher  teaching  institution,  viz.,  one  in  which  the  methodology  of  special  subjects  could  be  learnt,  model 
lessons  could  be  given,  and  some  experience  in  the  conducting  of  a  school  could  be  acquired.  The  following 
"Probejahr"  developed  and  confirmed  the  practical  knowledge. 

The  organisation  of  the  seminarium  (SeminarEinrichtungen),  as  it  stands  today,  depends  on  the 
decree  (''Verfiigung")  of  5  April,  1890;  and  the  detailed  regulations  controlling  the  whole  scheme  of 
practical  qualifications,  upon  an  order  of  5th  March  of  the  same  year  (Ordnung  der  praktischen  Ausbildung, 
etc.     See  above)". 

All  modifications  since  have  been  of  a  minor  nature  only. 

3.  Scheme  of  Practical  Training — The  Seminarial  Year. — The  scheme  of  the  15th  March,  1890, 
with  all  its  subsequent  modifications,  is  as  follows^ : — 

(i)  The  practical  training  must  last  two  years,  the  first  of  which  shall  be  the  seminarium  year  and  the 
second  the  probationary  j^ear. 

(ii)  These  years  are  occupied  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  last  section. 

(iii)  Candidates  are  to  notify  the  proper  Provinzial-Schulkollegium  (Provincial  School-board)  at  least 
four  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  summer  or  winter  semester. 

(iv)  In  case  too  many  candidates  apply  to  enter  a  particular  seminary,  the  Minister  of  Instruction 
(Unterrichtsangelegenheiten)  can  assign  some  to  other  seminaries.  The  candidates  are  usually 
divided  into  groups  of  six  for  this  purpose. 

(v)  Twice  a  year  the  "  Provinzial-Schulkollegium  "  satisfies  itself  that  the  candidates^  are  making 
reasonable  ])rogress  in  re.spect  of  method,  teaching  power,  etc.  Candidates  about  whose  moral 
blamelessness  there  is  considerable  doubt  may  be  excluded  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Minister. 
Change  during  the  "  Seminarjahr  "  from  one  institution  to  another  is  not  permitted. 

(vi)  With  the  exception  of  the  vacation  period,  at  least  two  hours  weekly  are  devoted  to  pa3dagogic 
discussions,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Director  or  of  a  teacher  nominated  by  him.  Other 
teachers  may  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  these  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director, 
(vii)  The  principal  subjects  for  discussion  are  the  theory  of  education,  theory  of  instruction,  their 
application  to  the  work  of  the  higher  schools,  especially  as  regards  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
subjects  selected  by  the  candidates,  the  whole  being  treated  with  historical  regard  to  important 
representatives  of  modern  pasdagogy  (viz.,  since  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century). 

(viii) 


'  Contrast  this  with  the  employment  of  very  immaturelj-  educated  young  people,  in  full  charge  of  classes,  and 
teaching  all  day  long  ;  this,  too,  before  the  mental  horizon  has  been  enlarged  by  wide  reading  or  contact  with  cultured  men. 

*  There  have,  of  course,  been  modifications,  e.(j.—(a)  Verfiigimg  v.  9  Mai,  1891  ;  (h)  Verf.  v,  10  Dozember,  1891  ;  (c) 
Verf.  v,  29  Dezembor,  1892  ;  (d)  Verf.  v,  28  Juli,  1892  ;  (e)  Verf.  v,  2-t  Oktober,  1892  ;  ( /')  Verf.  v,  1  Juni,  1893  ;  Uj)  Verf. 
v,  13  Oktober,  1893  ;  (h)  Verf.  v,  23  Februar,  1894  ;  (i)  Verf.  v,  22  Marz,  1893  ;  (j)  Verf.  v,  11  Marz,  1897  ;  (k)  Verf.  v,  7 
Juli,  1897. 

'  The  numbers  (i),  (ii),  etc.,  are  not  numbers  in  any  regulations,  nor  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  translate  the 
regulations.     The  nxunbers  are  simply  for  convenient  reference,  and  the  sr.bjcct-matter  gives  an  idea  of  the  method. 

*  After  acceptance  in  the  Seminarium,  the  candidates  are  known  as  seminai-ists. 
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(viii)  Rules  are  made  governing  the  preparation  of  the  lessons  by  the  candidates,  the  criticism  of  the 
lessons  given  by  them,  both  in  respect  of  their  personal  aspect  and  intrinsic  relationship  to  the 
subject  treated,  the  fundamental  principles  of  discipline,  etc. 

(ix)  Brief  reports  are  made  by  the  Seminarists  upon  matters  concerning  pedagogy  and  school 
technique ;  for  example,  touching  special  points  in  the  general  programmes,  the  regulations  for 
examinations,  the  discussions  in  the  Prussian  conferences  of  Directors,  the  official  special 
programmes  in  connection  with  higher  schoolsi,  the  more  important  of  recent  contributions  in 
the  field  of  piedagogy,  methods  which  appear  to  be  worthy  of  special  consideration,  adjuncts  to 
teaching  (Unterrichtsmittel),  apparatus,  the  fundamental  elements  of  school-hj'giene,  and 
matters  appertaining  thereto. 

(x)  Three  months  before  the  conclusion  of  the  seminarial  year,  each  seminarist  must  prepare  an  essay 
on  a  concrete  pedagogic  or  didactic  subject  assigned  to  him  by  the  Director. 

(xi)  In  the  conference  the  determination  of  the  order,  etc.,  is  left  generally  to  the  Chairman. 

(xii)  The  Seminarists  are  regularly  and  practically  occupied  during  the  year  at  the  seminary.  They 
attend  the  lessons  given  by  the  Directors,  and  those  of  such  teachers  as  he  indicates,  and  make 
their  own  instructional  eiForts  under  special  direction  (nach  besonderer  Anweisung). 

(xiii)  The  latter  commence  in  the  second  quarter,  and  at  first  are  kept  within  narrow  and  well-defined 
limits.  Gradually  these  are  extended,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  the  subject  concerned, 
and,  as  far  as  the  matter  will  allow,  are  written  out  beforehand." 

(xiv)  Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Director,  all  the  Seminarists  attend  the  practice  lessons  of  one 
of  their  number.^ 

(xv)  The  time  is  so  divided  by  the  Director  or  his  appointee  that  each  Seminarist  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 

have  2-3  hours  teaching  weekly, 
(xvi)  Opportunity  is  given  to  the  Seminarist  to  familarise  himself  with  the  use  of  apparatus  and  aids  to 

teaching,  particularly  those  for  natural  science  and  geography,  etc. 
(xvii)  The  candidates  are  to  participate  in  both  the  work  and  play-hours,  and  also  in  the  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  the  school  excursions.     In  this  way  they  come  into  more  intimate  touch  with  the 
pupils, 
(xviii)  As  far  as  the  local  organisation  admits  of  it,  the  Seminarists  arc  required  to  visit  other  teaching 
seminaries^  and  the  Folkschools. 

(xix)  On  the  occasion  of  the  Seminarists'  attendance  at  the  lessons  of  the  Directors  and  teachers,  the 
latter  are  required  to  explain  to  them  the  status  of  the  cla.ss,  the  aim  of  the  teaching  in  general, 
and  the  special  problem  of  the  moment.     They  also  indicate  its  solution. 

(xx)  The  candidate,  in  part  immediately  at  the  close  of  the  lesson,  and  in  part  at  the  discussions  which 
are  regularly  held,  makes  his  observations  upon  his  own  effort,  as  to  any  defect  he  noticed  in 
respect  of  the  preparation,  in  the  general  drift  of  the  lesson,  in  the  educative  handling  of  his 
subject,  or  in  the  discipline  of  the  class,  and  so  on. 

(xxi)  At  the  end  of  every  month  the  teachers  transmit  their  own  observations  and  suggestions  to  the 
Director. 

(xxii)  As  a  rule  all  the  Seminarists  are  present  as  auditors  at  the  regular  class  examinations  and  at  the 
discussions  in  the  teachers'  conferences  ;  further,  in  so  far  as  the  pupils  have  come  under  their 
notice  during  their  teaching,  they  have  on  demand  to  give  any  necessary  information. 

(xxiii)  The  Director  and  the  other  teachers  with  whom  the  Seminarists  are  associated,  explain,  when 
required,  any  matters  connected  with  their  own  branches  of  instruction. 

(xxiv)  Four  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  seminarial  year,  the  Director  furnishes  the  "  Provinzial- 
SchulkolJegium  "  a  report  on  each  candidate,  based  partly  upon  his  own  direct  observations,  and 
partly  upon  the  observations  of  the  several  teachers  with  whom  the  Seminarist  has  been  associated. 
This  report  refers  to  the  conduct  of  the  candidate,  his  activity  during  the  year,  his  effort  in  his 
subjects,  the  status  he  has  reached  in  practical  professional  education. 

(xxv)  In  this  report  special  reference  is  to  be  made  to  the  abilities  of  the  candidate,  etc.,  and  nothing  is 
to  be  hidden  touching  his  fitness  for  his  selected  career.  For  example,  the  report  must  point  out 
any  serious  defects  in  conduct,  in  assiduity,  or  in  attainment.  With  this  report  is  forwarded  the 
pifidagogic  work  (essays)  of  the  candidate,  and  his  application  for  the  "  Probejahr." 

(xxvi)  The  candidate  is  entitled  to  express  his  own  wishes  as  regards  the  place  where  the  "Probejahr" 
is  to  be  spent,  it  being  understood  that  as  a  rule  it  is  to  be  in  the  same  province.  This,  as  far  as 
possible,  is  taken  account  of  in  the  decisions  of  the  Kollegium. 

(xxvii)  Such  candidates  as,  upon  a  review  of  the  Directors'  report,  are  deemed  unsuited  for  the  avocation 
of  a  teacher,  are  communicated  with  by  the  Provinzial-Schulkollegium,  and  are  advised  to  abandon 
the  career  on  which  they  have  entered. 

To  grasp  the  full  significance  of  this  seminarium  work,  it  must  be  continually  remembered  that  the 
Seminarists  are  men  who  have  already  passed  the  maturity  examination  of  the  Gymnasium  (or  its  equivalent), 

have 


'  Here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  there  being  any'disloyalty  to  the  higher  authorities  in  openly  discussing 
the  official  opinions  and  doctrines  concerning  education,  does  not  exist  so  far' as  the  Commissioners  could  learn  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  When  teachers  may  not  freely  discuss  the  details  and  general  outlines  of  an  educational  system,  progress  is  at 
an  end. 

*  See  in  this  connection  the  method  of  the  Jena  Practising  School,  Chap.  XXXIX  (Interim  Report),  pp.  357-8 
particnlirly  I  (Gj,  etc.  *  '         f  r      /.  t-r 

»  Ibid,  particularly  II  (I5)-(23). 

*  That  is,  seminariea  for  folkscbool  teachers,  etc. 
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have  further  spent  three  years  at  the  University,  and  have  then,  with  their  wide  horizon  and  excellent 
education,  spcciaUt/  qualified  themselves,  not  for  teaching  anything  and  everything,  but  a  very  limited 
number  of  subjects. 

Tliey  have  still  to  spend  a  "  Probojahr "  under  the  conditions  enumerated  in  the  section  next 
following. 

4.  Practical  Training. — The  Probation  Year.— The  candidate,  having  satisfactorily  passed  through 
his  seminarial  year,  is  admitted  to  his  "  Probejahr,"  that  is,  he  is  sent  to  a  suitable  higher  school  under 
conditions  hereinafter  defined.  Schools  with  nine  classes  have  at  most  three  candidates,  and  those  with 
less,  not  more  than  two  candidates,  assigned  to  them  : — 

(i)  A  change  from  one  school  to  another  is  permitted  only  in  exceptional  cases,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  "Provinzial-Schulkollegium." 

(ii)  The  candidate  is  entrusted  with  8  to  10  hours  teaching  weekly,  this  being  done  gratuitously.  Such 
teaching  has,  of  course,  to  take  accurate  account  of  his  special  qualification  as  to  subjects. 

(iii)  His  activity  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  director  (Dirigent)  of  the  institution  and  its  "  Ordinarien  " 
and  teachers  (Fachlehrer)  whose  classes  the  candidates  instruct,  and  whose  lessons  they  take  over. 

(iv)  The  regulation  of  the  collective  activity  of  the  candidates  is  decided  by  the  director.  He  is  careful 
in  this  decision  to  afford  opportunity  to  teach  in  several  subjects  and  in  more  than  one  grade.' 

(v)  Special  care  is  taken  that  candidates,  whose  principal  subjects  are  natural  science  and  geography, 
get  ample  opportunity  to  familiarise  themselves  with  the  use  of  intuitive  means  of  instruction 
(Anschauungsmittel)  and  with  the  use  of  ordinary  apparatus. 

(vi)  The  director  and  the  teachers  whose  work  is  taken  over  by  a  candidate,  in  his  independent 
teaching,  have  nevertheless  to  be  continually  present^'  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  possible  assistance 
in  the  practical  education  of  the  candidate.  The  taking  over  their  work  in  no  way  relieves  them 
from  duty. 

(vii)  The  directors  (Diiigenten)  clearly  indicate  the  tasks  assigned  to  the  candidates  on  their  entrance. 
They  familiarise  them  with  the  disciplinary  regulations  of  the  school,  and  they  inform  them  as  to  the 
drift  of  all  communications  and  advices  from  the  "  Provinzial-Schulkollegium,"  as  to  their  work 
in  the  "  Seminarjahr." 

(viii)  The  director  takes  accurate  account  of  the  conduct  and  activity  of  the  candidates,  he  frequently 
visits  them  during  lessons,  and  makes  observations  upon  any  blunders,''  and,  if  the  case  require, 
earnestly  exhorts  them  as  to  the  consequences  of  lack  of  proper  consideration  in  their  work. 

(ix)  The  other  teachers  are  required  to  remain  with  the  candidate  during  the  lessons  of  the  whole  of  the 
first  quarter,  and  later  at  least  twice  monthly,  to  make  any  necessary  corrections,  to  test  and 
assist  the  candidate,  outside  the  lesson-hours,^  by  making  any  necessary  observations. 

(x)  Once  a  month,  at  the  close  of  the  regular  conferences,  the  teachers  associated  with  each  candidate 
make  their  observations  concerning  his  activity  and  his  earnestness,  etc.,  and  discuss  whatever 
may  appear  necessary  in  regard  thereto. 

(xi)  Candidates  may  be  required  to  give  special  attention  to  particular  pupils,  in  order  to  further  their 
progress,  in  which  case  they  communicate  their  observations  to  the  "  Ordinarius  "  of  the  class, 
and  obtain  his  advice. 

(xii)  The  directors  may  indicate  special  lessons  for  the  candidates  to  join  as  auditors  ;  require  them  to 
attend  the  usual  class  examinations,  or  to  take  part  in  the  conferences  of  the  teachers,  and  give 
their  opinion  in  disciplinary  matters  concerning  the  class,  subject  to  revision,  however,  by  the 
"  Ordinarius  "  of  the  class. 

(xiii)  When  the  circumstances  of  the  school  pressingly  demand  it,  the  candidate  may  be  required  to  teach 
for  as  much  as  20  hours  weekly,  at  the  discretion  of  the  "  Provinzial-Schulkollegium." 

(xiv)  For  such  extra  services  the  candidate  is  entitled  to  some  compensation. 

(xv)  When  the  candidate  participates  in  the  regular  teaching  to  such  an  extent  as  this,  he  fully 
represents  all  necessary  matters  in  the  teachers'  conferences,  as  would  an  ordinary  teacher,  that 
is,  concerning  the  classes  conducted  by  him,  or  concerning  the  pupils  instructed. 

(xvi)  In  order  to  afford  evidence  of  their  predagogic  insight,  the  candidates  are  required  toward  the  end 
of  the  "  Probejahr  "  to  deliver  to  the  director  a  report  upon  their  own  touching  activity  in  the 
institution. 

(xvii)  This  report  is  transmitted  by  the  director  to  the  Provinzial-Schulkollegium,  together  with  his 
own  report  upon  the  candidate  of  a  character  similar  to  that  referred  to  in  the  preceding  section 
(3,  xxiv,  xxv). 

(xviii)  The  "  Provinzial-Schulkollegium  "  then  takes  into  consideration  the  two  reports,  viz.,  that  for  the 
"Seminarjahr"  as  well  as  the  "Probejahr,"  and  also  any  observations  made  by  its  own  depart- 
mental inspectors  or  advisers.  Judging  by  the  whole,  it  declares  whether  the  two  years'  practical 
training  is  satisfactory  or  otherwise.     If  satisfactory,  it  confers  the  right  to  an  appointment. 

(xix)  The  Provinzial-Schulkollegium  officially  summarises  the  basis  of  its  judgment,  and  indicates  the 
parts  of  the  reports  of  the  directors,  etc.,  on  which  it  is  based, 

(xx) 

'  It  has  previously  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  three  divisions  each  of  three  classes  in  the  9-class  school— lower, 
middle,  and  upper. 

'  Contrast  this  with  the  pupil-teacher  sjstem  of  this  State  :  the  pupil-teacher  is  in  charge  of  one  cliss  and  the  head 
master,  of  another,  and  both  do  independent  teacliing. 

'  Privately,  of  course.    The  practice  of  making  comments  on  the  teacher,  or  criticising  him  directly  or  by  implication 
before  his  class,  is  so  subversive  of  good  discipline,  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated. 

'  See  previous  observation.  > 
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(xx)  The  qualification  for  appointment  following  on  the  satisfactory  decision  of  tlio  provincial  school 
board  reads  as  follows,  according  to  the  Verfiiyiing  of  10th  December,  1891.  The  translation 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  literal : — • 

[  Whercan]  the  candidate  for  the  cflSce  of  higher  schoolmaster,  A.B.  (full  name  to  be  given,  surname 
to  he  underliiii'it),  born  on  the  (day,  month,  year)  at  (name  of  birth-place),  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  learned  Royal  Examining-Conimission  of  (name  of  province),  dated  the  (day,  month,  year  of  their  certifi- 
cate), possesses  the  scientific  qualification  for  teaching  in  (the  individual  grades  of  teaching  in  each  subjects  to 
be  stated),  has,  for  his  practical  training,  also  completed  his  "  Seminarjahr  "  in  the  period  from  (date)  to  (date), 
at  the  "  Seminaranstalt  "  connected  with  the  (name  of  institution),  and  also  his  "Probejahr"  in  the  period 
from  (date)  to  (date)  at  (name  of  institution). 

[Be.  it  hioxim]  that,  upon  the  ground  of  the  said  duly  authenticated  practical  training,  the  said  A.B.  is,  by 
the  authority  indicated  hereunder,  duly  recognised  as 

Qualified  for  Appointment  in  Higher  Schools  from  the  1st  April  (or  1st  October). 

Certificate  of  qualification  for  appointment  for  the  candidate  A.B.  for  the  office  of  Higher  Schoolmaster. 

Kijnigliches  Provinzial-SchulkoUegium. 

Dated  the  (day,  month,  year).  (Seal.)  (Signature.) 

(xxi)  Thi.s  certificate  has  to  be  appended  to  that  for  the  theoretical  qualifications  in  every  application  for 
a  position  as  teacher. 

(xxii)  The  qualification  for  appointment  is  expressly  refused,  notwithstanding  his  previous  activity, 
should  the  candidate  disclose  serious  kck  of  psedagogic  skill  (wt^gen  grossen  piidagogischen 
Ungeschicks),  or  continued  lack  of  industry  and  disregard  of  cautions  in  respect  thereof. 

(xxiii)  It  is  also  refused  when  the  candidate  betrays  any  serious  moral  defect  or  bodily  frailty  which 
would  unfit  him  for  the  ottice  of  a  teacher  of  youth. 

(xxiv)  The  reasons  of  their  decision  are  to  be  communicated  to  the  candidate. 

The  above — (i)  to  (xxiv) — will  give  an  idea  of  the  scheme  of  ensuring  a  sound  practical  training 
for  the  secondary  teachers  of  Germany. 

5.  Remarks  on  Scheme  of  Qualification  — In  the  Interim  Report  it  was  f-hewn  that  in  Europe 
generally  the  qualification  to  teach  in  an  ordinary  folkschool,  where  the  children  range  in  age  from,  say,  6 
to  14,  demanded  a  better  education  than  is  required  in  our  State,  to  be  followed  by  several  years'  special 
preparation  for  the  otTice  of  teacher,  which  could  not  be  completed  till  the  age  of  18  or  19  at  the  earliest, 
as  a  general  rule. 

The  secondary  school  teacher  has  charge  of  childien  or  youths  between  the  ages  9  and  18,  and  the 
requirements  are  : — 

(1)  That  he  shall  have  received  a  secondary  education  of  the  higher  type  and  obtained  the  certificate 

of  having  satisfactorily  passed  through  it.     (He  is  then  IS  years  of  age). 

(2)  That  he  shall  then  have  spent  three  j'ears  at  a  university,  specialising  in  the  subjects  he  proposes 

to  teach.     (This  makes  him  21  j'ears  of  age,  at  least.) 

(3)  That  he  shall  have  passed  a  thorough  professional  examination  as  to  his  theoretical  qualifications 

to  teach,  in  which  he  shall  have  given  evidence  also  of  teaching  capacity. 

(4)  That  after  this  he  shall  have  spent  one  year  in  the  study  of  practical  teaching  and  school  organi- 

sation under  stringent  supervision,  and  with  the  direct  and  personal  assistance  of  able  and  highly 
educated  teacher.s.     (This  brings  the  age  up  to  22  or  23.) 

(5)  That  then  he  .shall  have  spent  a  further  year  in  actual   teaching  under  the  most  advantageous 

circumstances.     (He  is  now  probably  24  years  of  age,  at  least.) 

When  all  this  has  been  achieved,  the  candidate  is  simply  ready  for  an  appointment  as  teacher.  It 
should  lie  further  noted  he  may  not  even  then  teach  boys  as  young  as  9  years  of  age,  though  he  has 
received  the  education  of  a  German  gynmasiuni  and  universit}'.  He  teaches  only  after  the  most  careful 
preparation  of  his  lessons,  for  a  very  short  time,  and  under,  not  nominal,  but  direct  supervision.' 

It  may  be  asked  whether  such  a  system  must  not  inevitably  surpass  in  results  those  that  do  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  the  pupils  to  the  crude  and  ill-directed  teaching  experiments  of  an  untrained  stafi'?  In 
Germany  one  sees  men  of  excellent  general  education,  who  are  also  University  graduates,  allowed  to  teach 
only  with  exceptionally  stringent  preparation.  If  education  really  makes  any  difference  to  a  country,  then  it 
is  easy  to  understand  why  the  American  visits  Europe  to  acquire  information,  both  of  an  educational  and 
technical  character,  for  the  German  teacher  is  both  thoroughly  educated  and  thoroughly  trained. 

6.  Federal  Arrangement  as  to  Practical  Training. — By  a  decree  (Verfiigung)  dated  29th  December, 
1892,  a  mutual  arrangement  has  been  entered  into  between  diU"erent  parts  of  the  German  Empire,  viz., 
between  the  Ministerium  of  Prussia  and  the  following  ; — 

(1)  The  ducal  Saxon  Ministerium  at  Altenburg. 

(2)  ,,  „       State-Ministerium  of  Gotha. 

(3)  ,,       Anhalt  ,,  Dessau. 

(4)  Schwarzburg  PrincipalityMinisterium  at  Rudolstadt. 

(5)  The  Lippe-Principality  Cabinet  Ministerium  in  Detmold. 

(6)  The  Senate  of  the  free  city  of  Liibeck. 

(7)  „  „  Bremen. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession,  and  muiual  recognition,  the  details  are 
of  no  special  interest,  the  main  point  being  that  some  sort  of  federal  action,  aiming  at  securing  thoroughness 
in  the  higher  teaching  staff",  is  attained. 

It 


'  As  it  is  often  represented  that  pupil-teachers  teach  under  supervision,  the  difference  should  be  noted.     The  pupil- 
teacher  is  practically  an  independent  teacher,  in  general  no  more  under  supervision  than  any  other,  except  that  the  head- 
master keeps  an  eye  on  him  from  time  to  time.     The  headmaster  and  a.ssistants  are  themselves  fully  occupied.     We  hay 
not  seen  the  necessity  for  the  position  of  a  director  for  tach  sehool — an  absolutely  essential  post  if  tlio  educational  system 
is  to  be  made  satisfactory. 
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It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  the  "  ProvinzialSchulkollegien  "  of  the  following  places  accept 
candidates  within  the  dukedoms  above  indicated,  as  shewn  by  the  letters  following; — Magdeburg  (1)  (3) 
(l)  ;  Kassel  (2) ;  Miinster  (5) ;  Schleswig  (6) ;  Hannover  (7). 

Reference  may  be  made  to  sec.  21  of  the  preceding  chapter  in  regard  to  a  similar  kind  of  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  theoretical  part  of  the  scheme  of  qualification. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  organisation  of  German  higher  educational  effort  will  soon  be  perfectly 
unified,  and  with  advantage.  Her  many  intellectual  centres  will  probably  maintain  their  effort  none  the 
less  well,  under  the  pressure  of  modern  conditions. 

7.  Conclusion. — The  German  system  of  qualifying  for  the  office  of  teacher  is,  as  we  have  seen,  very 
thorough,  and  without  doubt  has  given  Germany  a  class  of  teacher  capable  of  developing  her  power.  All 
those  who  organise  the  praciical  work  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  guide  and  assist  iti  industrial  and 
commercial  operations,  are  men  who  have  been  under  the  hands  of  such  teachers  as  have  been  described, 
and  the  dictum  of  Frederick  William  III,  that  by  intellectual  power  Germany  must  retrieve  what  it  had 
lost  through  physical,  has  justified  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  teachers  themselves,  it  seems  to  be  generally  felt  that  the  long  preparatory  career 
was  hardly  justified  by  the  ultimate  emolument  and  social  status  when  compared  with  the  possibilities  of 
other  walks  of  life.  As  to  the  psedagogic  efficiency  of  the  system,  there  can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt,  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  thoroughness  of  the  educated  German  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the  system. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  so  highly  educated  a  class  of  teachers  here  would  be  the  temptation  which 
men  of  the  necessary  mental  calibre  would  be  under  to  abandon  teaching  for  other  and  more  remunerative 
walks  of  life.  The  German  teacher  has  generally  the  title  of  "  Professor"  conferred  by  the  law,  and  his 
status  is  assured.  Ho  lives  in  a  community  where  public  respect  for  his  office  supports  him,  and  where  his 
emoluments,  if  moderate,  are  assured  under  a  secure  system. 

The  question  of  the  aids  which  are  provided  to  enable  the  German  teacher  to  achieve  his  end,  will 
be  dealt  with  elsewhere.  It  will  suffice  here  to  say  that  all  the  classes  of  schools  are  well  provided  with 
teaching  appliances. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

System  of  Secondary  Education  in  Greece. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 


1.  Historical  Revieiv. — The  troublous  times  for  Greece,  commencing  in  1821,  and  lasting  nearly  a 
decade,  mark  a  division  between  the  earlier  forms  of  Greek  education  and  the  existing  forms.  That  period, 
in  fact,  forms  educationally  a  sort  of  turning-point. 

The  reorganisation  of  the  whole  Greek  system  may  be  referred  back  to  an  event  of  the  Slst  March, 
1827 — the  election  of  Count  Johannes  Kapodistrias  as  President  of  the  Free  Greek  States.  He  endeavoured 
to  establish  a  solid  future  for  the  people  through  a  complete  reformation  of  the  school  system.  Thus,  to 
overcome  the  disasters  of  Greece,  he  proposed  practically  the  same  remedy  as  did  Frederick  William  III  of 
Prussia  for  his  country.  Kapodistrias  had,  however,  brought  high-handed  ideas  of  ruling  from  Russia — he 
having  been  in  Russian  service — and  was  assassinated  in  1831,  in  consequence. 

With  the  arrival  of  Otho  I  in  Greece  the  work  initiated  by  Kapodistrias  was  further  developed. 
Both  the  Bavarian  regency  during  the  minority  of  the  King  and  the  King's  Bavarian  traditions  were 
reflected  to  some  extent  in  the  organisation  which  he  brought  about.  The  earlier  traditions  of  Greece, 
though  not  wholly  superseded,  were  profoundly  modified  in  the  resulting  educational  system. 

2.  Organisation  of  the  Educational  Administration. — A  decree  of  Slst  December,  1836  (o  opyaviKo<s 
vofjLO';),  established  a  scheme  of  administration  and  general  organisation  which,  with  but  slight  modifications, 
exists  even  to-day.  Consistently  with  a  scheme  which  obtains  almost  throughout  Europe,  the  highest 
authority  for  all  Church  and  School  affairs  is  the  Minister  (6  inl  tuiv  eKKXrja-LatTTiKwv  koI  rq^  Sr/jnoo-tas 
tKTTotSeiicrca)?  v-ovpyos).  The  highest  officer  immediately  under  him  in  the  Ministerium  is  the  State  Under- 
Secretary  (o  yevLKoi  ypaixixarevi  roC  vwovpyuov),  who  is  in  charge  of  the  general  business  in  the  administration 
of  higher  school  affairs. 

Greece 
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Greece  is  divided  into  sixteen  "departments"  (vofioC) ;  in  each  there  is  a  School  Commission,! 
with  certain  rights  of  supervision  over  the  schools  at  the  seat  of  every  Nomarch  (6  vofiapxr]';)-  Two  members 
elected  by  the  Communal  Council  from  among  the  educated  people  of  the  place  (doctors,  advocates,  super- 
annuated teachers,  etc.).  These,  together  with  the  prefects  as  presidents,  constitute  the  Commission. 
Although  the  law  would  appear  to  make  their  office  significant  and  extensive,  it  is  actually  very  limited. 

Creece  has  not  adopted  any  system  of  regular  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  schools,  but  from 
time  to  time  special  visitations  are  arranged  by  the  Ministerium,  the  inspection  being  undertaken  by 
University  Professors.  The  object  of  these  visits  is  rarely  paxlagogic  however.  For  the  most  part,  the 
general  condition  of  the  administration  of  the  school  system  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  Grecian  system,  is  the  Elementary  School.  Lancaster's  monitorial 
method  of  instruction  was  not  wholly  unknown,  hence  the  name  "  mutual-teaching  schools '  (dAA7;Xo8iSaKTtKov 
(T\okflov).  Later,  this  organisation  was  improved.  At  the  present  time  the  elementary  school  is  known  as 
the  '■^  folk  "  or  demotic  school  (to  ^TqixoriKov  a-)(o\cLov). 

From  this,  the  pupil  goes  on  to  the  "  Hellenic  School "  (IXXiivlkov  o-)(o\€iov)  a  sort  of  Middle  or 
Burgher  School,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Preparatory  School  for  the  Gyumasium.  Thence  he  may  pass  to 
the  Gymnasium  jyroper  (to  yvjxvaa-iov),  where  the  "  humanistic  "  education,  commenced  in  the  Hellenic 
School,  is  continued.'^ 

The  duration  of  the  courses  of  study  in  these  three  types  of  school  is  as  follows  : — In  the  first  or 
demotic  school  the  pupil  spends  four  years.  The  three  following  years  are  spent  in  the  Hellenic  School. 
The  Gymnasium  period,  which  follows  thereupon,  is  four  years.  In  order  to  pass  from  each  school  to  the 
next  above  it,  a  qualifying  examination  must  be  passed  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  course. 

Though  both  the  Hellenic  school  and  the  gymnasium  are  humanistic  schools,  their  teachers  have 
different  rank  and  are  differently  organised. 

3.  The  Teaching  Staff. — The  Hellenic  schools  are,  if  complete,  under  the  direction  of  a  "  Scholarch  " 
(6  (T-)(oXa.pxq%),  or  when  it  is  small — consisting  of  one  or  two  classes — it  may  be  in  charge  of  a  teacher  simply. 
The  Gymnasium  is  presided  over  by  a  Director  or  Gymnasiarch  (6  yv/i^ao-tap;(7;?),  at  least  if  it  have  four 
classes.  When  complete  the  gymnasia  are  known  as  "  TrXrjpr]  yvfj-vaa-ia,"  but  when  consisting  of  three,  or 
of  two  classes,  they  are  known  as  "  rjfxmXr)  yv/^vao-ia  "  or  "  r//Miyv/xi/ao-ia."  In  the  latter  case  an  ordinary 
gymasium  teacher  may  preside  over  them.  The  gymnasial  teachers  (Kadrjyrjrai  twv  yvfivaaiwv)  whose  rank  is 
higher  than  the  teachers  in  the  Hellenic  school  have  the  equivalent  of  the  title  jirofessor.  The  teachers  of 
gymnastics,  caligraphy,  and  drawing  are  teachers  merely  for  the  respective  subjects,  and  are  known  as 
"  ot  StSufTKaXoi  TMv  T£)(yiK!i>v  )ua(?7///.dr(ov  "  (t^s  yv/jivacrTLKrj^,  t^s  KaXXiypacfila';,  r^s  i^yoypa^tos).  The  teachers  of 
the  Hellenic  schools,  "  ol  SiSda-KaXoi.  rSiv  iXXrji'iKuii/  a-xoXei-uiv"  or  "  eXXrji/o&i8aa-KaXoi,"  are  divided  into  three 
classes  or  categories,  (viz.,  "  vpoirolid6fii.oL,"  "  ^cvT^po^dOfxioi,"  " TpLrofi dd/xiot  eXXrjvoBiSda-KaXoi"),  according  to 
the  result  of  the  examination  for  their  official  position.     Probationary  and  assistant-teachers  are  unknown. 

Religion  is  generally  taught  by  the  respective  teachers  ;  very  rarely  by  special  teachers  or  theological 
candidates.  The  local  ecclesiastics  stand  in  no  relation  whatever  to  the  school  system  or  its  religious 
instruction. 

Gymnasial  teachers  are  occupied  in  giving  lessons  from  18  to  21  hours  weekly;  the  Hellenic  school 
teachers  and  the  scholarchs  from  24:  to  30  hours  ;  the  directors  (gyranasiarchs)  about  12  hours  per  week. 

The  gymnasiarchs  and  scholarchs  under  whose  immediate  jurisdiction  the  institutions  stand,  preside 
over  conferences  of  the  professors  and  teachers  in  regard  to  the  time-tables,  the  inner  organisation  of  the 
school,  and  the  school  discipline.  Most  matters  are  determined  merely  on  the  votes,  but  matters  of 
importance  are  referred  to  the  Minister.  Text-books  are  selected  by  a  special  Commission  nominated  by 
the  Minister,  and  not  merely  at  the  Conferences  of  Professors  and  Teachers. 

4.  Qualification  as  Secondary  Teacher. — Students  of  Philology  who  have  pas.sed  through  a  two  years' 
course  at  the  University,  have  the  necessary  preliminary  qualification  to  submit  themselves  for  examination 
by  a  commission  as  to  their  fitness  as  teachers.  This  commission  consists  of  University  professors. 
According  to  the  results  of  their  examination  the  candidates  receive  a  certificate  as  teacher  of  the  1st,  2nd, 
or  3rd  class,  available  for  appointment  in  the  Hellenic  Schools.  No  probationary  period  whatever  is 
necessary.  This  examination  is  in  no  way  severe.  As  a  rule,  a  little  Xenophon  is  translated  into  modern 
Greek,  and  a  so-called  "  Thema  "  (0t/ta)  is  required,  namely  a  translation  from  modern  into  ancient  Greek. 
In  Latin,  simple  translation  from  Cajsar  into  Greek  is  all  that  is  required. 

The  Scholarchs  as  well  as  the  gymnasial  teachers  must  be  cither  doctors  or  candidates  (oi  irpoXCrot) 
of  philology.  Doctors  of  the  Physical  Mathematical  Division,  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  and  candidates 
for  Theology,  are  also  admitted  for  examination  for  the  office  of  Principal  for  the  Hellenic  Schools.  After 
passing  the  doctorate  examination,  the  gymnasial  teacher  must  serve  for  two  years  as  a  Scholarch,  but  then 
he  may  be  appointed  to  teach  in  a  Gymnasium  without  any  special  practical  examination,  or  in  fact  any 
State  examination  whatever.  For  the  principal  subject,  namely,  the  Greek  language,  every  class  has  its 
own  proper  teacher.  The  mathematical  instruction  for  the  whole  four  classes  devolves  upon  one  teacher, 
while  other  subjects  are  shared  among  the  teachers.  In  some  gymnasia  the  instruction  in  Latin  and  French, 
and  sometimes  also  that  in  history,  i.s  taught  by  special  teachers. 

In  most  gymnasia  the  whole  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  must  be  taken  by  the  three  classical  and 
one  mathematical  teacher,  which  with  the  Gymnasiarch  make  up  the  collective  teaching  staff". 

The  stafif  of  the  Hellenic  schools  consists  uniformly  of  the  Scholarch  and  two  other  teachers.  The 
Gymnasial  Directors  are  elected  from  among  the  Gymnasial  teachers  who  have  rendered  five  years'  service. 

5. 

'  An  instance  of  the  persistence  of  an  clement  of  the  old  regime  and  the  autonomy  of  the  government  of  the  School  is 

evidenced  in  this  Commission  or  locivl  %ipopoi,  cf.  the  Ephori  of  Sparta. 

'  A  compendium  of  the  organisation,  laws,  royal  decrees,  ministerial  regulations,  etc. ,  may  be  had  in  three  volumes 
entitled  : — 'Avur^pa  Kal  n4irri  iK-ralSeva-is  firot  avWoy)]  tuv  ZicnSvrav  tV  avUTtpay  Kat  ixiai)V  iKTratSfvcriV  vSfjLwv,  0a<ri\iKuv 
SiUTayfiiTuv  Kal  ivKvxXiuv  tov  Itri  Tuy  iKKX-qaiaaTlKwv  Kal  t^s  S-jj/iOirias  ^(CTraiSeiJo-fois  virovpydov  cnrhToO  183,3-1893  uirii  STfcfirfrau 
M.  napfo-T),  'Ey  'ASiivais.  (Higher  and  middle  education,  or  a  collection  of  the  statutes,  royal  decrees,  circulars,  concerning 
higher  and  middle  education,  etc.,  etc.,  from  1833-1893,     By  Stephen  M,  Paris,  Athens). 
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5.  Curricula. — The  old  progyamnie,  established  in  1836,  undenvent  a  comprehensive  revision  iil 
1884,  and  again  in  1888.  The  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  may  be  ignored.  The  lowest  class  of 
the  Hellenic  School  (Class  J)  may  be  attended  by  pupils  possessing  the  "  Leaving  Certificate "  of  the 
elementary  school. 

The  general  aim  of  the  instruction  and  the  function  of  individual  subjects  is  determined  by  the  law 
of  18th  January,  1836,  and  also  by  latter  ministerial  regulations  and  royal  decrees.  The  so-called 
"  Humanistic  "  education  has  been  regarded  as  the  proper  foundation  for  general  education  ;  but  the  Latin 
language  and  literature  is  nothing  like  so  earnestly  studied  as  in  the  German  classical  gymnasium.  In 
Ancient  Greek  itself,  the  main  exercise  in  every  class  is  the  preparation  of  an  ordinary  explanatory 
translation  (t/  c^r/yj;crts)  of  the  texts  read,  with  the  application  of  the  relevant  syntactical  rules.  Ancient 
Greek  is  said  to  be  not  written  as  well  as  Latin  is  written  in  the  German  Gymnasium. 

Greek  is  commenced  with  a  grammar  and  reading-book.  The  one  book  serves  for  the  whole  three 
classes  of  the  Hellenic  School  as  well  as  for  the  lowest  class  (I)  in  the  Gymnasium.  The  first  year  (Class  I) 
is  devoted  to  etymology ;  the  verbs  in  fit  are  excepted  ;  the  general  rules  are  very  few.  The  reading-book 
or  Chrestomathy  (xprjcrTOfjiaOeLa),  contains  philosophical  rules  and  apothegms  (yvuifiai,  Kai  airoOiyix-aTa  <jiLXoa-6<po>v) 
-^sop's  Fables,  selections  from  Apollodorus,  Plutarch,  Diogenes,  Laertius,  Athena;us,  and  selections  also 
from  the  anthology  of  iStobreus.     About  thirty  pages  are  read. 

In  Class  II,  Xenophon's  Anabasis  is  read ;  the  grammar  is  continued. 

In  Class  III  selections  from  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  etc.  (Themistocles  or  Aristides)  about  forty  pages, 
continuation  and  end  of  grammar,  and  the  simplest  elements  of  syntax. 

Latin  commences  with  the  etymology  (the  irregular  verb  being  omitted)  and  the  reading  of  simple 
sentences  from  a  special  reading-book. 

In  the  lowest  class  (I)  of  the  Gymnasium,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  Isocrate.'!,  or  Lysias  are  read, 
about  eighty  pages.  Xenophon  (Anabasis)  or  Lucian  are  the  authors  for  cursory  reading.  Applications  of 
grammar  or  syntax  complete  the  critical  work. 

In  Latin,  the  etymology  is  extended,  and  not  less  than  twenty  pages  of  Nepos  is  read.  In  Class  II, 
the  historical  part  of  Thucydides  is  read,  Lycurgus,  Isocrates  (the  Panegyricus  or  Areopagiticus)  and  also 
Homer's  Odyssey,  at  least  ninety  pages  are  read.  Arrian  and  Lucian  are  the  authors  for  general  or  cursory 
reading ;  grammar  and  syntax  are  studied. 

Latin,  at  least  twenoy-five  pages.     The  grammar  and  syntax  of  the  cases. 

In  Class  III,  Thucydides,  the  Orations  ;  Demosthenes  (the  Olynthiacs  and  the  Philippics,  or  the 
Peace,  contra  Leptinem) ;  Plato,  the  Apology,  Crito,  Laches,  Charmides  ;  Homer,  the  Iliad,  at  least  100 
pages.     Herodotus  for  general  reading. 

Latin.— Livy  (I- VII)  and  XXI-XXVII);  Sallust  (bell.  Catil.)  Cicero,  in  Catilinam,  I  and  II;  in 
Verrem  IV  s.  de  signis,  pro  Sulla,  de  leg.  Manil.,  etc.,  etc.  ;  Ovid,  the  Metamorphoses,  at  least  forty  pages. 
Syntax. 

In  the  highest  class  (IV),  Thucydides,  Plato ;  Gorgias,  or  Protagoras ;  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Theocritus,  Homer,  and  Plutarch's  Lives  for  general  reading. 

Latin  : — Cicero,  pro  Sestio,  Philipica;  I,  II,  pro  Milone,  etc.,  etc. ;  Tacitus  (Vita  agricolaa);  Virgil, 
the  .iEneid ;  Horace,  the  Odes  ;  in  all  not  less  than  fifty  pages.  For  cursory  reading  Lhomond,  de  Viris 
illustribus  urbis  Romae. 

This  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  grade  of  reading  in  Greek  in  Latin. 


The  curricula  of  the  Hellenic  School  and  Gymnasium  are  as  hereunder : 
Curriculum  of  the  "  Hellenic  Sclwol,"  in  Greece. 


Subjects. 

Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Totals. 

Religion 
Ancient  Greek 

Modern  Greek         

Latin 
Arithmetic  ... 

Geometry 

History         

Geography   ... 

Natural  History 

French 

Caligraphy  and  Drawing    ... 

Gymnastics  ... 

2 
8 
4 

"4 

2 
2 

3 
3 

2 

9 

2 

3 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

2 

9 
2 

3 

2 

1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 

6 
26 
8 
3 
9 
1 
7 
6 
4 
5 
6 
9 

Totals 

28 

30 

32 

90 

53—2  N 
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Curriculum  of  the  Greek  Gymnasium. 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

1 
I.                      II. 

III. 

IV. 

Totals. 

Religion 

Ancient  Greek 

Latin  ... 

Mathematics  ... 

Cosmography  . . . 

Natural  History 

Physics 

History 

Geography 

French 

Psychology  and  Logic 

Gymna.stics 

3 

12 

3 

3 

2 

"3 

2 

3 
"'3 

2 

12 

4 

4 

2 
"3 

3 
"3 

1 

12 

4 

4 

3 
3 

3 
1 
3 

12 
4 
3 

2 

3 
3 

3 
1 
3 

6 

48 

15 

14 

2 

4 

G 

12 

2 

12 
2 

12 

Tc 

)tals     ... 



34 

33 

34 

34 

135 

The  Realgymnasium  or  practical  Lyceum  {irpaKTiKov  Avkuov)  has  made  its  appearance  in  Greece. 
It  is  entered  from  the  Hellenic  school  and  has  four  f;ymnasial  classes,  but  without  Latin.  Its  main  purpose 
is  to  give  a  more  fundamental  mathematical  education  than  is  possible  in  the  Classical  Gymnasium  ;  and 
it  prepares  its  pupils  to  enter  the  Physical  Mathematical  Division  of  the  "  Faculty  of  Philosophy,"  or  the 
Polytechnical  and  the  Naval  School,  and  the  School  of  Cadets.  The  Maturity  Certificate  is  also  available 
for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine;  and  if  an  examination  in  Latin  be  passed,  the  candidate  is  matriculated  for  the 
other  Faculties  of  the  University. 

The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  Greek  is  more  limited ;  mathematics  and  French  increased. 
Algebra  and  Trigonometry  and  also  Drawing  arc  better  learnt  than  in  the  Classical  Gymnasium. 
Descriptive  and  Analytical  Geometry,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy  are  learnt.  The  curriculum  is  as 
hereunder : — 


Curriculum,  of  a  Greek  ^'Realgymnasium." 


Classes  and  hours  per  Week. 

Subjects. 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

Totals. 

Greek 

12 

11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

8 

71 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

.  .  • 

. . . 

9 

Geography         

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

10 

Cosmography     ... 

2 

2 

History  ... 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

17 

French 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

4 

30 

Arithmetic 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

18 

Geometry           

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

13 

Descriptive  Geometry  ... 

2 

2 

Algebra... 

3 

3 

G 

Natural  History 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

Physics  ... 

2 

... 

3 

3 

8 

Chemistry,  Mineralogy 

... 

3 

3 

6 

Caligrapby          

3 

3 

6 

Drawing 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

16 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

ToUl 

32 

33 

34 

35 

35 

34 

33 

236 

There  is  a  preparatory   class  for  the  Polytechnicum  following  on  this;  mathematics,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  French  are  alone  taken. 

The  Director  of  the  Realgymnasium  (Sievfivir^s  tou  TrpaiaiKmi  AvmCov)  and  the  teachers  have  to  be  of 
the  same  educational  status  as  the  gymnasial  teachers. 


Ci.  Greek  Schools  in  Turkey. — In  the  Greek  provinces  in  Turkey  there  are  Greek  schools  with  an 
organisation  of  a  more  developed  character  than  the  preceding.  The  administration  is  generally  communal, 
and  under  the  presidency  of  the  Epismpus  (Bishop)  and  of  Ephori,  elected  by  the  community.  In  many 
cases,  especially  whore  the  means  of  the  community  make  it  necessary,  there  are  societies  for  promoting 
Greek  education  ((^lAon-aiSeuTt/coi  o-v'AAoyoi) ;  these  contribute  the  necessary  aid  from  the  reosipt  of  both 
regular  contributions  and  special  donations.! 

A  recently  founded  school  in  Pera,  Constantinople,  is  the  "  Zinypdxjuiov,"  so  named  from  the  founder 
Zographos.     It  is  an  eight-class  Realgymnasium,  with  the  following  programme  : — 

Curriculum  of  the  Zoyraphos  School  at  Pera. 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

I. 

II. 

1 
III.          IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Total. 

Religion 
Greek    ... 

History 

Arithmetic 

Algebra  and  Geometry 

Geography        

Mathematical  Geography 
Commercial  Geograyhy 

French 

Turkish             

Elementary  Natural  Science  .. 

Natural  History 

Physics... 

Chemistry         

Cosmography   ... 
Psychology  and  Logic... 

Bookkeeping    ...          

Higher  Computation  ... 
Commercial  Law 

Political  Economy       

Drawing 

Caligraphy         

Stenography 

2 

10 

2 

3 

2 

5 
4 

2 
2 

2 

10 
2 

3 

9 

5 

4 

2 
2 

2 
10 

0 

4 
3 

"5 
•      4 

2 

2 

10 

2 
2 
1 

2 

"5 
4 

2 

2 

1 
7 
2 
3 
1 

5 
4 

'3 

'2 

2 

2 

1 

7 
2 

4 

5 
4 

2 
2 
2 

"2 

"i 

1 
7 
2 

"4 

1 

'5 

4 

'3 

"i 
2 

i 
1 

1 

7 
2 

"i 
5 
5 

"2 

1 
2 

2 
2 
2 

12 

68 

16 

15 

10 

8 

2 

1 

40 

33 

2 

5 

5 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 
3 
3 

12 
4 
3 

Totals 

... 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 

32 
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In  the  island  of  Chalki,  at  Constantinople,  there  is  a  residential  eight-class  school  of  the  Latinless  type, 
known  as  the  "  i/xTropiKri  a-KoXrj,"  (Commercial  School),  in  which  the  upper  classes  are  divided  into  the 
classical  and  commercial  sections. 

7.  Concluding  Remarks. — The  Greek  organisation  of  a  demotic,  followed  by  an  Hellenic,  and  then 
a  gymnasial  school,  is  typified  by  those  "  public  schools  "  of  this  State  which  endeavour  to  prepare  pupils 
for  immediate  entrance  into  the  University.  Such  a  scheme  regards  the  education  which  is  suitable  for 
the  ordinary  unskilled  workman  and  the  artisan  as  a  fit  and  proper  stage  also  for  those  who  will  be 
otherwise  employed.  But  education  is  really  a  process  of  continuous  elimination,  by  which  the  fitness  of 
individuals  for  those  occupations  which  demand  higher  qualifications  is  revealed.  As  soon  as  the  necessary 
mental  endowment  for  the  higher  stages  of  education  has  manifested  itself,  the  desirableness  of  a  transference 
on  to  a  new  and  more  difficult  educational  path  is  indicated.  Hence  the  Hellenic  school  cannot  be  the 
best  possible  preparation  both  for  the  Gymnasium  and  for  the  ordinary  callings  not  requiring  high 
attainments. 

A  thorough  organisation  must  make  full  provision  for  the  transfer  on  to  higher  educational  paths 
The  demotic  or  democratic  ideal  is  not  to  cast  all  in  the  same  mould,  but  to  afford  the  fullest  opportunity 
for  each  to  rise  to  whatever  height  his  natural,  intellectual,  and  moral  endowment  and  as.siduity  will  allow 

The  value  of  the  Greek  system  in  the  consideration  of  the  organisation  of  education  in  this  State  is  to 
point  out  the  defect  of  certain  tendencies  and  developments  which  have  already  manifested  themselves  in 
the  history  of  the  organisation  of  public  education.  When  public  primary  education  is  guided  by  the 
experience  of  primary  education  alone,  rather  than  by  those  who  possess  a  full  and  direct  appreciation  of 
the  exact  needs  of  higher  education,  it  is  liable  to  drift  into  inferior  methods,  for  as  much  as  its  horizon  is 
limited. 

The  demotic  system  of  Greece  does  not  compare  with  the  systems  of  France,  Germany,  or  Switzer- 
land, judged  either  intrinsically  or  by  results," 

Since  writing  the  above  some  new  programmes  have  come  to  hand  ;  they  indicate  that  considerable 
modification  has  taken  place  in  the  Constantinople  schools. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


'  Two  of  the  oldest  are  the  ^vWoyos  vphs  SidSotrti'  tUv  iWTiVtxay  ypau/idray  (Association  for  the  promotion  of  Greek 
education)  of  Athens,  and  the  *tXoXoymi>s  aiWoyos  (Philological  Association)  of  Constantinople. 

''  The  details  of  the  Greek  organisation  are  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Georgios  Sotiriadis,  3,t  one  time  a  Gymnasiarch, 
and  Dr.  A.  Baumeister  (kaisl.  Miaisterialrat  Milnchen). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
Secondary  Education  in   Holland. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 


1.  Introduction. — In  Chapter  VI  of  the  Interim  Report,  some  reference  was  made  to  Primary 
Education  in  the  Netherlands  (see  section  29,  pp.  68-69).  At  the  same  time,  the  junior  classes  of  the 
Higher  Burgher  Schools  and  of  the  Gymnasia  were  also  mentioned  as  illustrating  what  kinds  of  education 
were  available  for  children,  up  to,  say,  14  or  15  years  of  age 

As  is  well  known,  Holland  is  a  country  that  has  had  some  influence  on  English  education.  The 
pupil-teaclier  .system,  for  example,  it  has  been  said,  was  borrowed  therefrom.  If  so,  it  certainly  deteriorated 
in  translation  ;  for  while  Holland  never  allowed  the  worst  forms  of  that  system  to  develope,  England,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  did  not  hesitate,  admittedly  for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  sacrifice  the  educational  well-being 
of  children  to  the  crude  attempts  at  teaching  of  unqualified  and  indifferently  educated  teachers.  During 
the  period  that  the  pupil-teacher  system  has  been  degrading  in  England,  it  has  been  improving  in 
Holland.!  So  far  as  the  Commissioners  could  see  or  learn,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  either  our  pupil- 
teacher  system  or  the  English  pu|)il-teaoher  system  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  other  hand,  wherever  in 
Holland  the  Commissioners  saw  the  training  of  teachers  in  progress,  or  actual  teaching  going  on,  all 
persons  in  charge  of  classes  had  been  educated  and  trained  as  teachers.^ 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  the  development  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  Netherlands.  The 
following  is  a  brief  review  of  its  recent  history. 

2.  Brii-f  Historical  Review. — When  William  I  ascended  the  throne  of  Holland,  the  first  national 
problem  to  which  he  gave  his  attention  was  the  establishment  of  a  fundamental  reform  in  the  domain  of 
Higher  Education.  A  Commission  had  already  been  appointed  with  this  in  view,  viz.,  on  the  18th 
January,  1814.  The  scheme  this  Commission  had  developed  received  the  King's  approval  on  the  2nd 
August,  1815,  and  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  existing  school  system  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  laws  actually  governing  the  secondary  and  higher  education  of  the  present  day  are  dated 
2nd  May,  1863,  for  Middle  Sohools,3  and  28th  April,  1876,  for  Higlier  Schools,*  Universities,  etc. 

The  so  called  "Latin  School"  was  originally  establis^hed  on  the  1st  October,  1625.  The  instructions 
of  twenty-three  years  later  (1648)  state  that  "all  pupils  shall  at  all  times,  not  only  within,  but  also  outside 
the  schools,  practise  and  use  the  Latin  language  with  one  another,  whenever  it  is  found  possible  to  do  so." 
The  decision  of  2nd  August,  1815,  determined  that  both  Latin  and  Greek  should  be  invariably  taught, 
and  a  little  later  mathematics,  ancient  and  modern  geography,  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  Greek 
and  lyatin  methodology  were  added  to  the  legal  obligation.  A  decree  of  9th  September,  1826,  regulated 
the  instruction  in  mathematics  and  made  the  examination  therein  compulsory.  Next  to  the  Latin  Schools 
stood  the  so  called  AthenreumsS,  a  sort  of  "  go  between  "  the  University  and  the  Gymnasium.  These 
disappeared,  passing  either  downward  into  the  Gymnasium  or  upward  into  the  University  about  1843,  the 
word  "  Gymnasium  "  coming  into  general  use  about  this  time.  A  little  before  this,  schools  of  a  more 
realistic  type  arose — viz,  about  1838 — and  increased  in  number  till  about  1863.  These  were  both  Latinlcss 
and  Greekless,  but  were  supposed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial  men,  engineers,  and  of  oflicers 
of  the  military  and  official  services.  By  the  decree  of  23rd  May,  1845,  examination  before  a  "  Commission  " 
was  prescribed  in  place  of  the  diploma  of  the  high  schools.  A  decree  of  4th  August,  1852,  however, 
cancelled  these  decisions,  and  the  pupils  could  pass  on  to  the  University  without  any  certification  that  they 
possessed  the  requisite  preliminary  knowledge.  But  exactly  two  years  later  this  decree  was  itself  replaced 
by  another,  according  to  which  no  Academic  Degree  could  be  taken  by  anyone  who  had  not  successfully 
pas.sed  through  the  Latin  School  or  Gymnasium,  or  who  had  not  parsed  an  examination  in  literary  subjects 
and  in  mathematics.  In  the  fifties  and  sixties  there  was  a  vigorous  demand  for  the  reform  of  higher 
education,  to  which  the  well-known  statesman  Thorbecke  lent  his  influence.  The  reformers  believed  that 
the  surest  foundation  for  studies  of  all  kinds  was  the  "  humanistic  education."  On  the  2nd  May  the 
exi.sting  law  governing  the  instruction  given  in  middle  schools  (middelbaar  onderwijs)  was  passed ;  these 
schools  include  the  Burgher  Schools.  On  the  25th  February,  1868,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  (Heemskerk) 
put  forward  his  scheme.  The  Ministry  was,  however,  overthrown,  and  the  new  Minister  (C.  Fock) 
submitted  a  fresh  project  on  the  5th  March,  1869.  This,  however,  did  not  become  law,  and  the  Minister 
resigned  his  portfolio.     The  scheme  of  15th  January,    1874,   of  his  follower  (Geertsema)  also  failed  of 

realisation  ; 

'  The  monitorial  system  ia  pfKdagogically  on  tlie  same  plane  as  the  pupil-teacher  system.  It  had  its  origin  in  a 
scarcity  of  teachers,  about  1790,  its  author  being  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  [17.5.3-18.32).  Joseph  Lancaster's  [1778-1838]  system 
was  much  the  same,  and  both  depend  upon  mere  mechanical  drill,  and  they  fall  immeasurably  below  any  previous  training 
system. 

-  To  allow  a  candidate  for  teaching  to  watch  and  study  teaching,  and  to  give  lessons  after  the  most  careful  and 
exhaustive  preparation,  is  very  different  from  the  system  of  our  State. 

'  See—"  Wet  van  den  2den  Mei,  186.3,  zooals  deze  bij  de  wetten  van  28  Junij,  1876,  S.  143  ;  2.5  April,  1879, 
S.  87;  15  April,  1886,  S.  64  ;  9  i\Iei,  1890,  S.  78;  en  28  Mei,  1901,  S.  123.  is  gewijzigd ;  houdende  regehng  van  het 
Middelbaar  Onderwijs,  met.,  etc.,"  8ate  druk  ;    ZwoUe  ;  W.  E.  J.  Tjeenk  Willinli,  1902. 

'  See—"  Wet  van  den  28sten  April,  1876,  tot  rcgeling  van  het  Hooger  Onderwijs  zooals  die  ia  gewijzigd  bij  de 
wetten  van  7  Mei,  1878.  S.  .33  ;  28  Junij,  1881,  S.  107  ;  15  Junij,  1883,  S.  75  ;  23  Julij,  1885,  S.  141  ;  15  April,  1886, 
S.  64  ;  en  9  Mei,  1890,  S.  78,  met,  etc.,"  4de  druk  ;  Zwolle  W.  E.  J.  Tjeenk  Willink,  1898.  Any  subsequent  references 
will  be  to  these  laws,  and  to  the  page,  etc.,  in  the  quoted  additions. 

'  The  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  "  Athcnspum  lll)istre  "  of  Amsterdam,  which  lias  been  converted  into  a 
Hnivcrsity. 
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realisation  ;  but  the  following  Minister  (Heemskerk)  submitted  a  further  scheme  to  the  Second  Chamber, 
which,  after  twenty -four  sittings,  was  accepted  on  the  7th  of  April,  1876.  The  Upper  House  approved  it, 
and  the  King  gave  his  assent  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  An  important  addition  to  the  scheme  was 
made  by  the  decree  of  21st  June,  1877.  The  obligation  of  the  law  as  regards  secondaiy  education  will 
now  be  indicated. 

3.  The  Scheme  of  Secondary/  Education  in  Holland. — Secondary  education,  excluding  technical 
forms,  is  now  given  in  two  classes  of  schools  in  the  Netherlands — viz.,  Gymnasia,  in  which  for  four  years 
(12-16)  everyone  learns  both  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  which,  for  the  last  two  years  (16-18)  the  course  is 
divided ;  and  Burgher  and  Higher  Burgher  Schools,  in  which  the  ancient  languages  are  entirely  omitted. 

Psedagogically  Burgher  Schools  stand  on  an  altogether  lower  plane  as  compared  with  the  Higher 
Burgher  Schools.  The  J'ormer  are  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  those  who  do  not  need  a  professional 
education,  while  the  latter  are  entitled  to  be  put  into  the  category  of  such  schools  as  the  "  Oberrealschulen" 
of  Germany,  and,  as  such,  to  be  recognised  with  the  latter  as  the  peers  of  the  "  Gymnasien "  and 
"  Realgymnasien." 

The  Burgher  School  is  really  the  school  of  the  ordinary  artisan  and  labourer. 

These  schools  will  be  referred  to  in  succession,  the  Gynniasium  being  first  discussed. 

4.  Legal  Obligation  as  to  Gymnasia. — The  present  law  prescribes  tha.t  every  commurtily  of  over  20,000 
inhabitants  shall  equip  and  maintain  a  Gymnasium^ ;  but  of  course  other  communities  may  also  maintain 
Gymnasia.  The  supervision  of  each  Gymnasium  devolves  upon  a  Communal  Council,  known  as  the  College 
of  Curator.s  ("  h^t  Collegie  van  curatoren  ")  which  is  responsible  for  the  strict  observance  by  the  institution 
of  the  laws  relating  to  education.  The  State  Inspectors  (inspecteurs)  report  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(Minister  van  Binnenlandsche  Zaken)  yearly  in  regard  to  the  Gymnasia.  Next  to  these  are  private 
Gymnasia,  usually  denominational. 

The  Gymnasium  is  legally  defined  as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  University,  in  which  the  following 
instruction  is  given,  namely  : — " 

(a)  Greek  language  and  literature  ;  (b)  Latin  language  and  literature  ;  (c)  Netherlands  language  and 
literature ;  {d,  e,  f)  French,  High  German,  and  English  history ;  {h)  Geography ;  (i)  Mathematics 
(wiskunde);  {k)  natural  philofophy  (natuurkunde) ;  (l)  Chemistry  (Scheikunde) ;  (m)  natural  history. 
Instruction  may  also  be  given  in  Hebrew  and  gymnastics. 

The  instruction  in  the  Gymnasium  is  given  in  a  six-year  course^  according  to  a  general  programme — 
hereinafter  given — and  commences  when  the  pupil  is  about  12  years  of  age. 

5.  Organisation  of  the  Gymnasium  Teai'h.ing  Staff. — The  head  of  every  Gymnasium  is  the  Rector 
(rector),  who,  together  with  his  representative  the  co-Rector  (conrector),*  must  possess  the  Doctor's  Degree 
in  clas.sical  philology.  Other  teachers  in  the  Gymnasium  bear  the  title  "ieera«?'."5  The  Gymnasia  may 
receive  a  subsidy  from  the  State.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  election  of  any  teacher  must  have  the  sanction 
of  the  Minister.  A  teacher  can  be  suspended  only  by  the  Burgomaster  (burgemeester)  and  the  aldermen 
(wethouders).s 

The  dismissal  of  a  teacher  can  be  eifected  only  by  the  Communal  Council  (gemeenteraad)  acting  in 
concert  with  the  Burgomaster,  Aldermen,  and  Inspector. 

Gymnasium  teachers,  in  cases  where  the  community  is  obliged  to  maintain  the  Gymnasium,  have  a 
right  to  a  pension  paid  by  the  State,  in  accordance  with  a  system  of  Pension  Regulations  determined  by 
the  communal  officials ;  provision  is  also  made  for  their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  hours  of  obligatory  lessons  required  of  the  teacher  are  very  different  in  various  parts  of  Holland. 
For  example,  in  's  Gravenhage  (the  Hague)  the  hours  per  week  are  the  following,  namely,  Rector,  8  ; 
co-Rector,  17;  teachers  of  classical  languages  and  Dutch,  17-21 ;  French,  22  ;  German  and  English  average 
about,  15  ;  Geography  and  History,  21 ;  mathematics,  19,  etc. 

Their  emoluments  to  some  extent  reflect  this.  The  relative  salaries,  for  example,  are,  making  that 
of  the  Rector  the  standard  of  reference  : — Rector,  100  per  cent.;  co-Rector,  about  90  per  cent.;  Classical 
Teachers,  85—50  per  cent.  ;  natural  history,  60-45  per  cent,  (say) ;  physics  (at  's  Gravenhage,  8  hours  per 
week),  35  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent.     The  last  is  more  at  Amsterdam. 

6.  Qualification  for  Gymnasium  Teachers. — The  qualification  for  teaching  in  a  Gymnasium  involves 
the  possession  of  a  certificate  of  conduct  from  the  communal  authorities.  This  certificate  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Commune  in  which  the  last  two  years  have  been  spent.  It  involves  also  the  following  academical 
qualifications  <■; — 

(a)  Greek  and  Latin  : — Degree  of  doctor  in  classical  literature. 

(b)  Butch : — Degree  of  doctor  in  Netherlands  literature. 

(c)  French,  High   German,    and    English : — The   same   qualification   as  for  middle  schools — i.e.,   a 
diploma  obtained  by  passing  a  special  examination  before  an  examining  commission-^ 

{d) 

'  In  elk  gemeente,  waar  de  bevolking  twintig  duizend  zielen  te  boven  gaat,  wordt  door  het  gemeentebestuur  een 
gymnasium  opgerigt  of  naar  de  vooraohrifteii  dezer  wet  ingerigt  en  in  stand  gehouden. 

In  andeie  gemeenteen  kan  een  gymnasium  opgtrigt  worden.  Hoofdstuk  I.  C,  Wet,  Hoogere  Onderwijs,  etc.  Two 
places  (Helder  and  Tilburg)  are  excepted  foi'  special  reasons. 

^  Gymnasia  zijn  instellingen,  voorbereideud  tot  universitajr  onderwijs.   Hoofdstuk  I.  C.   Wet  Hoogere  Onderwijs,  etc. 

'  Het  onderwijs  aan  de  gymnasia  wordt  gegeven  in  eenen  zesjarigen  cursus,  in  overeenstemming  met  een  algemeen 
leerplan,  etc.,  etc.     Hoofdstuk,  I,  7,  op.  cit. 

*  Hoofdstuk  I,  §  2,  14,  op.  c!l. 

*  Tlie  male  and  female  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools  are  known  as  "Onderwijzers,"  "  Onderwijzeressen,"  i.e., 
instructors,  instructresses.  The  higher  class  of  teacher  is  "  Leeraar,"  i.e.,  teacher.  The  teacher  in  a  University  is  a 
"  Hoogleeraar,"  i.e.,  high-teacher,  or  professor. 

'  Some  of  the  municipal  schools  of  America,  it  may  be  remarked,  exhibit  a  similar  feature. 
'  Vide,  Wet  van  het  Hoogere  Onderwijs,  Hoofdstuk  I,  §  2'16,  p.  12. 
Vide  also,  Web  van  het,  Middebaar  Onderwijs,  Titel  VI.  77,  p.  38. 
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(d)  Ilislori)  : — The  doctorate  as  in  either  (a)  or  (b). 

(e)  Geography : — Degree  of  doctor  as  in  either  (h)  or  in  (f),  next  following. 

(f)  Mathemalics  and  natural  philosojihy : — Degree  of  doctor  in  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

(g)  Chemistry  : — Degree  of  doctor  in  chemistry. 

(h)  Natural  history : — Degree  of  doctor  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  or  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 
(i)  Hebrew  .-—Doctorate  in  theology,  or  in  Semitic  literature. 
(k)  Gymnastics  : — Qualification  as  in  middle  grade  of  instruction. 


or  in 


The  Rectors  and  co-Rectors  are  invariably  required  to  possess  the  degree  of  doctor  in  classical 
literature. 

The  teachers  of  the  Gymnasia  are  appointed  by  the  communal  authorities,  with,  however,  the 
approval  of  the  Minister  in  cases  where  the  Gymnasia  receives  Government  subsidy. 

7.  Private  Gymnasia. — Private  higher  schools  are  allowed  in  Holland,  and  the  law  makes  provision  for 
themi.  They  are  required  to  inform  the  Minister,  to  submit  a  copy  of  their  regulations,  and  to  transmit 
annual  reports.     They  are  free  as  regards  their  curriculum,  etc. 

Among  these  is  the  "  Noorthij  "  school  at  Voorschoten,  a  boarding  school  much  of  the  type  of  the 
English  "  Public  School,"  and  founded  by  Pctrus  de  Raadt.  It  has  two  group,j,  the  second  having  three 
sections.  The  first  group  consists  of  those  v/ho  are  being] irepared  for  the  University ;  the  second  group  ,of 
those  (a)  who  wi.sh  to  embrace  a  commercial  career ;  (bj  a  career  in  the  army,  navy,  or  civil  service ; 
(c)  who  desire  a  general  education,  with  Latin. 

The  amount  of  instruction  is  to  some  extent  varied  to  suit  the  individual,  the  scheme  being  to 
individualise  the  instruction  as  far  as  possible."  The  school  fell  into  disrepute  on  the  development  of  the 
Gymnasia  and  Higher  Burgher  Schools,  but  it  was  resuscitated  in  1888,  and  is  now  a  school  of  repute. 

8.  Curriculum  in  the  Dutch  Gymnasia. — The  following  is  the  curriculum  in  the  Gymnasia  of  the 
Netherlands  : — 

Curriculum  in  the  Gymnasia  of  the  Netherlands.^ 


Classes  and  Hours 

per  Week. 

Subjects. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Totals. 

Greek      

1} 

8 

G 

6 

7 

Hum. 

2 

All. 
4 

Real. 

... 

Hum. 
3 

All. 
4 

Real. 

Hum. 
32 

Real. 
27 

Latin       

6 

G 

6 

3 

5 

4 

4 

42 

35 

Dutch 

3 

•2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

12 

12 

French    ...          

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

... 

1 

12 

12 

German  ...          ...          

3} 

2 

2 

2 

... 

... 

1 

... 

9 

9 

English  ... 

3 

3 

2 

1 

9 

& 

History  ... 

Geography 
Mathematics 

4 
3 
4 

3 

2 

3 

3 
1 
3 

3 
3 

i 

1 

... 
2 

.•{ 

1 

2 

1 
2 

3 

18 
,7 
17 

16 

7 

23 

Physics   ... 

Chemistry 

Natural  llistory             

2 

2 

... 

2 

1 

1 
2 

2 

1 
1 
2 

4 
'4 

6 
2 

8 

Total 

28 

28 

28 

28 

27 

28 

28 

27 

... 

26 

166 

166 

Note. — In  Class  I,  8  hours  per  week  for  part  of  jear  ;  5  hours  for  remainder.     Similarly  as  regards  0  and  3  in 
Class  n. 

In  the  above  programme,  "  Hum."  denotes  "  Humanistic  "  and  "  Real  "  denotes  "  Realistic,"  in 
Classes  V  and  VI,  there  being,  however,  up  to  this  point  no  distinction  between  the  two  branches  of 
education  ;  in  other  words,  in  the  Netherland  system  the  Gymnasiasts  take  both  Greek  and  Latin  equally 
until  they  are  16  years  of  age,  and  all  take  some  up  to  18.     The  only  difference  between  the  two  courses 

is 


'  Van  het  bijzondor  hooger  onderwijs.     Wet,  etc.     Titel  III,  pp.  .3.3-30,  §  99-107. 

99.  Het  staat  aan  ieder  Nederlander,  ieder  vrcemdeling,  die  de  bij  art  3  bedoelde  verguning  bezit,  eike  erkende 
verceniging  en  ieder  Kerkgenootschap  vrij  eene  bijzondere  school  van  hooger  onderwijs  te  opencn,  onder  voorwaardo  dat 
de  oprigter  vooraf  daarvan  kennis  geve  aan  het  gemeentebestuur  en  aan.  Onzen  Minister  van  Binnenlandsche  Zaken,  met 
overlegging  van  de  reglementen  of  statuten. 

'"Noorthij,  Huis  van  opvoeding  en  onderwijs."  V.  N.  van  Kampen,  Amsterdam.  The  individualisation  of 
instruction  is  a  proceeding  about  which  very  different  opinions  are  entertained. 

'  This  IB  exactly  the  "  programma  voor  den  cursus  1902-1903,"  of  the  "  Erasmiaansoh  Gymnasium  "  of  Rotterdam. 
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is  in  the  fact  that  the  Realistic  students  have  two  or  three  hours  less  in  Greek  and  Latin  respectively  in 
the  fifth  class  and  three  and  four  in  the  sixth,  whilst  the  science  subjects  are  strengthened  or  introduced 
newly  in  the  Realistic  Division.  To  Greek  eight  hours  are  devoted  per  week,  from  the  1st  September  to 
the  New  Year  ;  but  from  the  New  Year  to  the  long  vacation  (10th  July),  only  five  hours  per  week.  German 
commences  in  Class  II,  and,  starting  with  the  New  Year,  occupies  from  thence  onward  three  houi's  per 
week.  Instruction  in  vjriting,  singing,  dratving,  and  religion  is  omitted  from  the  gymnasial  course  ;  but 
the  Gymnasium  at  Kampen  has  one  hour  optional  draioing.  According  to  the  law.  Gymnastics  and 
Hebrew  may  be  included  as  subjects  of  instruction,  but  are  not  usual.  The  Dutch  have  not  in  the  past 
attached  the  same  importance  to  gymnastics  as  have  the  Germans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  giving  considerable  attention  to  General  Pjedology,  and  the  matter  of  school  hygiene  is  receiving 
more  attention.  In  Gymnasia,  where  there  is  gymnastics,  it  usually  occupies  from  one  to  two  hours  per 
week. 

The  attitude  to  the  question  of  Science  versus  Classics  is  much  the  same  as  elsewhere.  Mr.  John  C. 
Medd  says^  that  "  the  bifurcation,  which  dates  from  1876,  is  the  most  unsatisfactory  feature  in  the 
organisation  of  the  Gymnasia.  It  nmst  dislocate  the  work  of  the  school  to  a  considerable  extent  (I)'' ;  and 
Dr.  van  Aalst,  Rector  of  the  Hague  Gymnasium,  considers  that  the  lessons  in  the  so-called  exact  sciences 
are  far  from  being  sufficient.  The  University  Professors,  however,  are,  as  a  rule,  satisfied  with  the 
pupils  from  Division  B  after  one  or  two  years'  further  study  ;  but  there  is  a  danger  lest  this  attempt 
to  combine  scientific  with  classical  studies  at  .school  should  cause  the  pupils  to  learn  '  little  science  and 
less  Greek.'  " 

The  higher  scientific  achievements  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  are  of  the  first  order,  and,  so 
far  as  their  school  system  may  be  judged  thereby,  there  is  little  to  complain  of  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  work  in  science  the  world  has  seen  has  originated  in  Holland. 

Nevertheless,  the  value  of  this  testimony  of  their  psedagogues  cannot  be  allowed  quite  the  same 
weight  as  that  of  Germany,  with  its  more  intense  life  and  wider  range  of  experience. 

9.  Entrance  Conditions. — Entrance  into  the  Gymnasium  is,  as  previously  stated,  usually  about  the 
12th  year  of  age,  and  qualification  for  entrance  is  by  examination.  This  embraces  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  the  mother-tongue,  history,  and  geography.  The  arithmetic  includes  the  four  operations  with 
whole  numbers  and  with  ordinary  and  decimal  fractions,  the  H.  C.  F.  and  L.  C  M. ;  and  the  systems  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  elements  of  Dutch  include  the  principal  rules  of  orthography,  the  parts  of 
speech,  the  structure  of  simple  sentences,  and  readiness  in  composition  on  simple  themes.  History  embraces 
the  main  features  of  the  history  of  the  Fatherland,  some  knowledge  of  the  more  important  events  and 
persons  in  general  history,  especially  such  as  are  intimately  connected  with  the  Netherlands  and  its 
development.  Geography  embraces  the  divisions  of  the  world  as  a  whole,  a  more  detailed  treatment  of 
Europe,  and  the  main  features  of  the  geography  of  the  Netherlands  and  its  colonies.  According  to  the  law 
mathematics  and  French  may  be  added  to  these  subjects  wherever  local  exigencies  indicate  the  desirability 
of  so  doing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  Gymnasia  require  for  their  entrance,  good  accent  in  French,  some 
knowledge  of  the  grammar,  and  familiarity  with  the  most  frequently  occurring  irregular  verbs.  Readiness 
in  translating  French  into  the  mother-tongue  is  also  required  at  the  entrance  examination.  For  this 
reason  pupils  who  think  of  going  to  the  Gymnasia  usually  learn  French,  and  generally  French  is  the  only 
language  learnt  between  the  ages  9  and  12.  This  is  carried  on,  however,  into  the  six-year  course  of  the 
Gymnasium. 

10.  Details  in  regard  to  the  Instruction. — First  with  respect  to  the  instruction  i?t  Greek.  In  classes 
II-IV,  the  elements  of  the  grammar  are  learnt  as  follows  : — In  class  II,  general  etymology,  the  declensions, 
and  the  conjugations  as  far  as  the  verbs  in  fxi.  These  are  impressed  on  the  memory  by  written  translations 
from  Greek  into  Dutch  and  vice  versa.  Class  III,  continuation  of  the  etymology  and  grammar.  Class  IV, 
the  prepositions  and  the  theory  of  cases.  The  reading  and  explanation  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  epic 
poetry.  In  class  V,  recapitulation  and  further  continuation  of  the  grammar,  reading  and  explanation  of 
Attic  and  Ionic  prose  and  epics.  In  class  Va,  viz.,  the  "  humanistic  division,"  the  reading  and  explanation 
of  more  difficult  prose.  In  class  VI,  cursory  reading  of  Attic  and  Ionic  prose,  and  epic  and  lyric  poetry, 
which  is  extended  in  the  humanistic  division  (Via)  to  include  more  difficult  prose  and  dramatic  poetry. 
The  authors  usually  read  in  class  III  are  Xenophon  (generally  the  Anabasis).  In  class  IV,  Xenophon, 
the  Anabasis  and  Hellenica,  Lysias  and  Homer.  In  class  V,  Xenophon,  Lysias,  Homer  and  Herodotus, 
class  Va  including  also  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  In  class  VI,  Lucian  and  Socrates  are  also  read.  In 
class  Via  Aristophanes  is  read,  and  also  a  number  of  selections  from  Plato,  Sophocles  (Electra),  Aristophanes, 
Thucydides,  Sophocles'  Oedipus  and  Euripides'  Medea.  Many  institutions  make  considerable  use  of 
anthologies,  such,  for  example,  as  Van  Hervverden's  "■  Excerpta  e  poetis  Grcecis." 

Next  as  regards  the  instruction  in  Latin.  In  classes  I-IV,  the  elements  of  grammar  are  read 
about  as  follows  : — 

In  class  T,  general  etymology,  including  the  irregular  perfects  and  supines,  the  prepositions,  adverbs 
and  pronouns.  In  class  II,  the  complete  etymology  and  the  principal  rules  of  syntax.  In  class  III,  the 
systematic  treatment  of  the  theory  of  case.  In  class  IV,  the  syntax  and  the  theory  of  mood.  The 
interrogative  construction  and  the  "  o7-atio  obliqua."  In  class  V,  there  is  a  thorough  recapitulation  of  the 
whole  grammar.  In  the  lower  classes  the  declensions  and  conjugations  are  written  out,  also  translations 
from  Latin  into  Dutch  and  vice  versa.  The  reading  and  exegesis  in  class  IV  embraces  prose  and  epic 
poetry ;  in  classes  V  and  VI,  prose,  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic  poetry.     Nepos  or  Csesar  are  read  in  class  I, 

also 


>  Special  Reports,  vol.  8,  Suppt.  1902,  p.  38. 

'  This  is  by  no  means  evident,  and  rather  points  to  a  lack  of  willingness  to  give  the  science  tendency  the  fullest 
sympathy,  at  the  same  time  the  principle  set  forth  is  obviously  correct. 
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also  some  of  Phoedrus.  The  reading  for  class  II  is  Nepos  and  Ca!'<ar,  and  in  some  gymnasia  also  Ovid.  In 
class  III,  Cii'sar,  Ovid,  Cicero,  «nd  often  also  Sallust  and  Phwdrus.  In  class  IV,  Virgil,  Sallust,  Cicero, 
Ovid,  and  also  Livy.  In  class  V,  Horace  and  Terence ;  in  class  VI,  the  same,  and  in  some  gymnasia  also 
Plautus  and  Tacitus.  Anthologies  are  frequently  used,  such  for  example  as  those  of  Kan  and  Schioder, 
Michaelis,  and  Woltjer. 

The  grammatical  knowledge  is  impressed  and  fi.ved  by  translation  of  Dutch  into  Latin.  In  class 
VI  (a)  introduction  into  Roman  history,  Roman  law,  etc.,  is  a  feature  of  the  instruction. 

The  inatrur.iion  in  Butch,  i.e.,  in  the  mother-tongue  consists,  in  clas.ses  I-III,  of  the  grammar, 
exercises  in  speaking  and  composition,  and  reading  and  interpretation  of  modern  authors.  In  class  IV, 
exercises  in  conipositi(m,  the  reading  and  explanation  of  the  classic  authors  of  the  last  part  of  the  18th 
century  and  of  the  19th  century,  are  the  .special  features.  In  classes  V  and  VI,  exercises  in  composition,  etc  , 
and  a  rapid  review  of  the  literature  of  the  Netherlands  complete  the  course. 

Instruction  in  French. — The  instruction  commences  in  class  I,  the  frgular  and  irregular  verbs  being 
taken.  In  class  II,  the  irregular  verbs  are  recapitulated,  and  the  principal  rules  of  syntax  learnt.  In  class 
HI,  the  syntax  is  concluded.  Translations  and  exercises  in  conversation,  the  reading  of  selections  from 
modern  authors,  and  dictation,  constitute  the  routine  of  work. 

In  classes  IV  and  V  the  reading  and  explanation  of  the  master-pieces  of  literature  are  undertaken. 
Owing  to  the  great  number  of  authors  studied,  the  reading  is  often  cursory.  The  literar}-  horizon  is, 
however,  correspondingly  wide. 

The  excellence  of  the  language  teaching,  and  the  great  readiness  with  which  the  pupils  acquire 
foreign  languages  have  been  referred  to  in  the  Interim  Report. 

German  and  English. — It  is  necessary  only  to  mention  the  authors  read — In  German; — Schiller, 
Goethe,  Lessing's  Dramas,  Kleist,  Gutzkow,  Freytag,  Kinkel,  Hamerling,  Fouque  ;  the  prose  works  of 
Hauff,  Heine,  Freytag,  Scheffel,  Dahn,  Storm,  etc.,  etc.  In  English,  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Dickens, 
Macaulay,  Thackeray,  etc.,  are  much  read,  the  teachers  of  English  often  speaking  it  with  such  perfection 
that  their  nationality  is  not  recognisable. 

History. — Classes  I— III  are  occupied  with  a  review  of  general  history  and  Dutch  history  up  to 
about  1789.  In  class  IV,  ancient  history,  especially  Greek  and  Roman,  are  combined  with  the  teaching  of 
ancient  geography.  Classes  V  and  VI  are  devoted  to  the  liistory  of  modern  times.  In  class  Va,  Roman 
history  is  taken  in  connection  with  the  development  of  Roman  politics.  In  Via,  the  history  from  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century  of  Holland  itself,  with  special  regard  to  the  period  1795-1815  is  the  cliief 
feature. 

Instruction  in  other  subjects. — Geography  may  be  passed  over  without  comment.  In  arithmetic  and 
algebra  in  classes  I-IV,  the  work  covers  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  whole  and  fractional  numbers, 
algebraic  formulfe,  the  division  of  numbers  into  factors,  systems  of  "  weights  and  measures,"  proportion, 
equations  of  the  1st  degree  with  one  or  several  unknowns,  surds  and  indices.  In  classes  V  and  VI, 
quadratic  equations  and  recapitulation  of  surds  and  indices.  In  geometry,  classes  I-IV  deal  with  planimetry 
and  V  and  VI,  stereometry.  The  B  division,  in  classes  V  and  VI,  deals  with  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
series,  logarithms,  diophantio  equations  of  the  Ist  degree,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  the  elements 
of  plane  analytical  geometry,  and  recapitulation.  Practical  applications  of  the  work  done  in  the  previous 
classes  are  also  a  feature. 

In  Natural  Science,  intuitional  methods  of  teaching  are  employed,  the  most  important  indigenous 
plants  and  animals  forming  the  subject  matter.  In  classes  V  and  VIb,  there  is  an  introduction  into  botany 
and  zoology,  and  in  classes  V  and  VI  into  physics  also.  In  V  and  VIb  the  general  properties  of  bodies, 
the  fundamental  outlines  of  tiieoretical  mechanics,  the  theory  of  gravitation  and  of  heat,  etc.,  are  also 
treated. 

1 1 .  The  Burgher  and  Higher  Burgher  Schools  of  Holland. — While  gymnasia  in  Holland  are  included 
under  institutions  affording  higher  instruction  (hooger  onderwijs),  the  higher  schools  are  considered  as 
institutions  providing  only  the  middle  grade  of  instruction  (middelbaar  onderwijs). 

According  to  the  law  of  Holland  public  middle-grade  instruction  is  given  in  (a)  burger  schools 
(burgerscholen)  ;  (b)  higher  burgher  schools  (hoogere  burgerscholen) ;  (c)  land  bouwscholen  (agricultural 
schools)  ;  (d)  the  polytechnical  school  (polytechnische  Echool).i 

The  burgher,  i.e.,  lower  higher-schools,  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  (i)  day-school  (deburgerdagschool), 
and  (ii)  the  evening  school  (avondschool).  The  day-school  has  a  two-years'  course,  and  the  education  to  be 
given  therein  is  : — (a)  Mathematics ;  (6)  the  first  principles  of  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  and  a 
knowledge  of  mechanical  contrivances ;  (c)  also  of  physics  and  chemistry ;  (d)  of  natural  history ;  (e)  of 
technology  or  agriculture  ;  (/)  the  elements  of  geography  ;  (g)  of  history  ;  (h)  of  the  Netherlands  language  ; 
(i)  of  State  economy ;  (k)  of  freehand  and  linear  drawing ;  (Z)  of  gymnastics." 

Every  community  of  over  ten  thousand  inhabitants  must  equip  at  least  one  day  and  evening 
burgher  school,  which  may  be  associated  with  a  lower  public  school.  (In  this  connection  it  may  be 
mentioned  the  Commissioners  saw  excellent  examples  of  the  utilisation  of  schools  for  evening  classes  in 
London.) 

While 

'  Web.  2,  Mei.  1863,  etc.,  Titel  II,  §  12,  p.  10. 
*Lc.  Hoofdstuk  1.    §  13,  p.  11. 
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While  the  character  of  the  Higher  Burgher  School  is  defined  by  law,i  there  is  no  special  obligation 
to  provide  them.  Changing  circumstancep,  however,  have  modified  the  practical  necessities  of  providing 
certain  types  of  schools,  and  while  the  lower  burgher  school  as  a  day-school  has  practically  disappeared, 
many  communities  of  10,000  inhabitants  have  satisfied  the  legal  obligation  to  provide  burgher  schools  by 
establishing  Higher  burgher  schools.  Siiialhr  communities  which  are  legally  exfmpt  from  the  obligation 
have  often  voluntarily  established  the  higher  class  of  school. 

The  higher  burgher  school  is  of  two  kinds,  one  with  a  three-year  and  the  other  with  a  five-year 
course.     According  to  the  educational  law,  the  instruction  in  these  is  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  In  i\ie  three-year  school :  (a)  Mathematics ;  (6)  the  first  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry;  (c) 
of  botany  and  zoology;  (rf)  of  political  economy;  (e)  of  bookkeeping;  (/)of  geography;  {g)  ot 
history  ;  (A)  of  Netherlands  language  ;  (t)  of  French  ;  (k)  of  English  ;  (/)  of  High  German  ;  (w) 
of  caligraphy  ;  (n)  of  freehand  and  linear  drawing  ;  (o)  of  gymnastics.^ 

(2.)  In  the  five-year  school:  (a)  Mathematics;  (J)  the  first  princijiles  of  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics,  of  mechanical  contrivances,  of  technology  ;  (c)  of  physics  and  its  principal  applications  ; 
(d)  of  chemistry  and  its  principal  applications  ;  (e)  of  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and  zoology  ; 
(/")  of  cosmography  ;  (g)  the  outlines  of  the  ])rovincial  and  State  institutions  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
(A)  political  economy  and  statistics,  particularly  of  the  Netherlands  and  its  colonies  ;  (i)  geography  ; 
(A)  history ;  (I)  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Netherlands;  (m)  French  language  and 
literature;  (n)  Englis^h  language  and  literature;  (o)  High-German,  language  and  literature; 
(p)  the  first  principles  of  commercial  science,  particularly  a  knowledge  of  merchandise^  and  of 
book-keeping ;  (17)  caligraphy  ;  (r)  freehand  and  linear  drawing  ;  (s)  gymnastics.* 

The  agricultural  schools  are  referred  to  in  a  later  chapter. 

12.  The  Programmes  of  the   Higher  Burgher  Schools. — The  programme  of  the  three-years'  Burgher 

School  is  given  in  Chap.  VI  of  the  Interim   Report,  sec.  29,  p.  69  ;  also  of  the  first  three  classes 

of  the  five-years'  course  for  youths  and  young  women. 

The  programmes  hereunder  are  not  absolutely  identical  therewith.     It  may  be  explained  that  they 

are  rarely  absolutely  the  same.^     It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  two  programmes,  one,  say,  from  Rotterdam, 

the  other  from  Utrecht. 


Programme  of  the  Higher  Burgher  School,  Rotterdam. 


Subjects. 

Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Totals. 

Dutch 

French 

German 

English  ... 
History  ... 

Geogiaphy          

Civic  instruction 

Mathematics 

Mechanics 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany  and  Physiology ... 

Cosmography 

Book-keeping      

Freehand  drawing 
Linear  drawing  .. . 
Gymnastics         

4 
4 
4 

2 
3 
^.. 

■■■4" 

2 

3 
3 
3 

4 
3 
2 

'"2" 

2 
2 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

1 

"g" 

2 
"3' 

'"i" 

1 
2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 
1 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 

3 
6 

14 

15 

15 

11 

13 

5 

5 

28 

4 

8 

9 

8 

2 

2 

9 
4 
6 

Totals      

30. 

31 

32 

33 

36 

162 

The  age  of  entrance  is  12  years. 


Programme 


'  Wet  van  2den  Mei,  1863,  Titel  II,  Hoofdstuk  I,  §  15,  p.  1.3.     "  De  hoogere  burgerscholen  worden  onderscheiden 
in  hoogere  burgerscholen  met  vijfjarigen,  en  in  hoogere  burgerscholen  met  driejarigen  cursus." 

M.C.     §  16;  pp.  13,  14. 

•  The  Museums  of  commercial  and  industrial  products  seen  by  the  Commissioners  in  such  schools,  remind  one  that 
the  equipment  of  the  school  makes  it  possible  for  the  teaching  to  be  realistic. 

*  l.c.     §  17,  p.  14. 

'This  maybe  seen  from  any  of  the  reports;  tq.,  that  of  the  Commission  for  Public  Instruction  of  Rotterdam 
(De  Commissie  voor  het  openbaar  onderwijs,  April,  1902).     The  programme  'n  taken  from  p.  160  of  this  report, 

53—2  O 
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Programme  of  the  Slate  Higher  Burgher  School  at  Utrecht. 


Classes  and  HoHrs  per  Week. 

Subjecti. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

Totals. 

The  Mother-Tongue      

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

12 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

13 

French 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

14 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

14 

German 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

13 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

15 

English 

... 

4 

4 

2 

2 

12 

4 

4 

2 

2 

12 

History 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

13 

13 

Geography          ...          

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

9 

Communal,  Prov.  and  National  Institutions  ... 

1 

1 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Political  Economy         

... 

... 

... 

1 

2 

1 
1 

2 

8 

Mathematics      ...          ..» 

7 

8 

6 

6 

3 

30 

7 

« 

6 

4 

3 

2« 

Mechanics 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Physics  or  Technology  ... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

8 

2 

3 

» 

Chemistry           

... 

... 

4 

3 

8 

7 

Biology  or  Geology 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

2 

2 

8 

Cosmography      

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Commercial  Law            ... 

... 

1 

1 

3 

Book-keeping 

... 

... 

... 

1 

2 

Caligrapliy          

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

1 

2 

Freehand  Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

1 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

16 

Geometrical  Drawing 

... 

... 

1 

1 

3 

Gymnastic* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

10 

Totals     

30 

32 

32 

32 

32 

158 

32 

32 

32 

35 

30 

1B7 

Age  of  entrance  12  years. 

that  exist. 


The  smaller  figures  are  from  other  programmes.     They  serve  to  illustrate  the  slight  differences 

ist 


13.  Time  Tablei.— It  is  customary  in  many  secondary  schools  in  Europe  to  have  a  complete  time- 
table shewing  not  only  the  hour  and  subject  but  also  the  teacher.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
time-table  of  a  school  at  Rotterdam  seen  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  two  time-tables  for  schools  at  Utrecht  will  gire  a  suflScient  indication  of  the  general  idea  of 
distributing  the  time. 

The  tables  will  reveal  the  fact  too  that  one  man  does  not  pretend  to  teach  all  subjects.  This 
method  of  special  teaching  is  characteristic  throughout  Europe. 


EXAMPLE 
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i 

s 

d 

K* 

Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
Mathematics 

( Lindner) 
Nat.  Philosophy 

(Bouman) 
French 

(Mauritz) 
Desc.  Geometry 

Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
Linear  Drawing 

(Baints) 
Linear  Drawing 

(Baints) 
Chemistry 

(Oleeff) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
History 

(De  Vries) 

Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
Physics 

Civic  Institution 

Cosmography 

(Lindner 
Prac.  Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 

History 

(De  Vries) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 
Mechanics 

(Bouten) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
Physios 

(Bouman) 
German 

Geography 
(Hagedoorn) 

Natural  History 
(Heinsius) 

Alathematics 
(Boeije) 

Desc.  Geometry 

Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
Cliemistry 

(Cleeff) 

Civic  Institution 

(Bos) 
Book-keeping 

(Vliet) 
Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
State  Economy 

(Bos) 

' 

> 

Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 
Mathematics 

(Lindner) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
Civic  Institution 

(Bos) 
Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 

Mathematics 

(Lindner) 
Phj'siea 

(Bouman) 
Frencli 

(Mauritz) 
German 

Linear  Drawing 

(Baints) 
Linear  Drawing 

(Baints) 

Mechanics 

(Lindner) 
State  Economy 

(Bos) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
Book-keeping 

(Vliet) 

< 

Physics 

(Bouman) 
Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
Civiolnstitutioi 

(Bos) 
Mechanics 

(Lindner) 
Cosmography 

Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
French 

(Mauritz) 
Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
German 

Gymnastics 

English 

(Eijkman) 
Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
Natural  Histon 

(Heinsius) 

5 

o 

French 

(Mauritz) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
Matliematics 

German 

Dutch 
(De  Vos) 

Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 
Nat.  Philosophy 

(Bouman) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
Mathematics 

History 

(De  Vries) 
German 

Mathematics 

French 

(Mauritz) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
Mathematics 

ca 
a 

Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
French 

(Mauritz) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
Mathematics 

( Boeije) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 

English 

(Eijkman) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 
Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
French 

(Mauritz) 

History 

(De  Vries) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
German 

Mathematics 
(Boeije) 

<! 

Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
Mathematics 

(Bouten) 
French 

(Mauritz) 

History 

(De  Vries) 
Geograpliy 

(Hagedoorn) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
French 

(Mauritz) 
Mathematics 

(Bouten) 
English 

(Eijkman) 

Physics 
(Bouman) 

Mathematics 
(Bouten) 

French 
(Mauritz) 

German 

U 

£ 

Mathematics 
(Lindner) 

French 
(Griss) 

English 

History 

(De  Vries) 
Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
German 

(Voogd) 

Gymnastics 
(Staalman) 

Dutch 
(De  Vos) 

Mathematics 
(Lindner) 

English 

French 

(Griss) 
(iernian 

(Voogd) 

Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
Mathematics 

(Lindner) 
French 

(Griss) 

< 

German 

Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
Dutch 

( De  Vos) 
French 

(Mauritz) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
English 

(Eijkman) 

Drawing 

(Horn) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
German 

Geography 
(Hagedoorn) 

History 
(De  Vries) 

Dutch 
(De  Vos) 

German 

French 

( Mauritz) 
Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
English 

(Eijkman) 

^ 

■i 

Drawing 

(Horn) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
Mathematics 

Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
German 

(Voogd) 
History 

(De  Vries) 

1 

Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
German 

(Voogd) 
Caligraphy 

(Schmid) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
Mathematics 

French 
(Griss) 

Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
French 

(Griss) 
Mathematics 

Geography 
(Hagedoorn) 

French 
(Griss) 
Matliematics 

Geography 
(Hagefloorn) 

German 
(Voogd) 

Drawing 
(Horu) 

Mathematics 

Dutch 

History 

Drawing 

(Horn) 
German 

(Voogd) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 

Mathematics 

Dutch 

French 

(Griss) 

History 

2 

X 

a 

1 

8-45-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

1-30-2-2  J 

2-20-3-10 

3  10-4 

8-45-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

1-30-2-20 

2-20-3-XO 

3-10-4 

4-4-45 

8  15-9 

9-9-50 

9-50-10-40 

10-40-11-30 

11-30-12-20 

2-4 

C 

i 

-» 

i 

c 

13 
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> 

Drawing 

(Horn) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
Mechanics 

(Lindner) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 
German 

Gymnastics 
(Staalman) 

Mathematics 

(Lindner) 
Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
Mechanics 

(Lindner) 
French 

(Mauritz) 
German 

Chemistry 
(Cleeff) 

Desc.  Geometry 

Book-keeping 

(Vliet) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
State  Economy 

(Bos) 
Prac.  Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 

-< 

> 

History 

(De  Vries) 
Linear  Drawing 

(Baints) 
Linear  Drawing 

(Baints) 
German 

French 

(Mauritz) 
Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 

Drawing 

(Horn) 
Mathematics 

(Bo<!ije) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
Desc.  Geometry 

French 

(Mauritz) 
Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 

English 

(Eijkman) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 
Mechanics 

(Bouten) 
Cosmography 

(Bouman) 

c 

Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 
Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
Chemistry 

Cleeff) 
Physios 

(Bouman) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
Mathematics 

(Lindner) 

Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
History 

( De  Vries) 
Mathematics 

(Lindner) 
Mechanics 

(Lindner) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
German 

Cosmography 

(Lindner) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
French 

(Mauritz) 
Mathematics 

(Lindner) 

> 

Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 
Chemistry 

(Cleeff) 
Lin.  Drawing 

(Baints) 
Lin.  Drawing 

(Baints) 

Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
German 

Mechanics 
(Lindner) 

Dutch 
(De  Vos) 

Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
French 

(Mauritz) 
State  Economy 

(Bos) 
Book-keeping 

(Vliet) 

i 

o 

English 

(Eijkman) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
Mathematics 

German 

French 
(Mauritz) 

Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
Mathematics 

Dutch 

(De  Voe) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 
Mathematics 

n 

Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
Physics 

(Bouman) 

English 
(Eijkman) 
German 

Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
French 

(Mauritz) 
Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 

Gymnastics 
(Staalman) 

History 
(De  Vries) 

Mathematics 
(Boeije) 

German 

English 

■«: 

Physics 

(Bouman) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
Mathematics 

(Bouten) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
Mathematics 

(Bouten) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 

Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
English 

(Kijknian) 
Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 
Mathematics 

(Bouten) 
German 

Natural  History 
(Heinsius) 

Physics 
(Bouman) 

Mathematics 
(Bouten) 

History 
(De  Vries) 

German 

' 

oa 

English 

Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
German 

(Voogd) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
Mathematics 

(Lindner) 
History 

(De  Vries) 

English 

Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
French 

(Griss) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
Drawing 

(Horn) 
Mathematics 

(Lindner) 

German 

(Voogd) 
Mathematics 

(Lindner) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 

■< 

Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
French 

(Mauritz) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
Gymnastics) 

(Staalman) 

Mathematics 

(Boeije) 
Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 
ilathematics 

(Boeije) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
German 

French 

(Mauritz) 
English 

(Eijkman) 
Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 
Mathematics 

(Boeije) 

^ 

m 

Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
German 

(Voogd) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 
Mathematics 

Drawing 
(Horn) 

Mathematics 

Fiench 

(Griss) 
History 

(De  Vries) 
German 

(Voogd) 
Dutch 

(De  Vos) 
French 

(Griss) 

Geography 
(Hagedoorn) 

Gymnastics 
(Staalman) 

Mathematics 

Caligraphy 
(Schmid) 

•< 

German 

(Voogd) 
Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 
Caligraphy 

(Schmid) 
History 

Dutch 

Mathematics 

French 
(Griss) 
Mathematics 

Gei-man 

(Voogd) 
Mathematics 

French 

(Griss) 
Geography 

(Hagedoorn) 

Gymnastics 

(Staalman) 
Natural  History 

(Heinsius) 
Caligraphy 

(Schmid) 
Dutch 

% 

K 

s 

1 

8-45-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

1-30-2-20 

2-20-3-10 

3-10-4 

4-4-45 

8-45-9 

9-10 

10  11 

11-12 

1-30-2-20 

2-20-3-10 

3-10-4 

4-4-45 

8-45-9 

9-9  50 

9-50-10-40 

10-40-11-30 

11-3&-12-20 

2-4 

> 

fa 

■» 

in 

•a 
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14.  The  Instruction. — Although  there  is  not  exact  uuiformity,  there  are  no  glaring  disparities  in 
the  general  scheme  of  instruction,  instruction  in  English  commences  in  some  schools  in  the  first-class,  in 
others  in  the  second  ;  planimetry  or  mensuration  generally  in  the  first-class,  but  sometimes  in  the  second  ; 
chemistry  in  the  third  or  fourth  class ;  practical  chemistry  in  the  fourth  or  the  fifth  class.  This  is,  of 
course,  a  defect  where  pupils  change  their  residence. 

The  instruction  is  excellent.  Reference  has  been  made  to  language  teaching  already,  viz.,  in  Chap. 
XXII  of  the  Interim  Report,  sec.  16,  pp.  204-5. 

In  every  school  may  be  found  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  which  as  a  rule  about  twenty  pupils  may 
make  practical  experiments  at  the  one  time.  Besides  this,  there  are  physical  cabinets,  map-rooms,  drawing- 
rooms  with  models,  the  apparatus  necessary  for  teaching  geography,  history,  botany,  zoology,  etc. 

Often  the  schools  possess  quite  extensive  libraries. 

The  apparatus  for  the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  surprisingly  excellent,  and  indeed  for  science 
generally.  The  teaching  is  direct  and  experimental.  In  going  through  these  schools,  one  realises  instantly 
that  in  Holland,  as  in  Europe  generally,  the  opportunity  for  thoroughly  teaching  science  is  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

15.  Promotion  examinations. — The  school  year  is  from  1st  September  to  the  middle  of  July,  and  at 
its  close  an  examination  to  determine  the  promotion  to  the  higher  classes  is  held.  This  examination  is 
partly  written  and  partly  oral.  Excellence  in  the  written  part  is  no  substitute  for  the  oral  part.  The 
teachers  decide  by  vote  the  question  of  promotion,  which  occurs  when  the  result  has  been  generally 
satisfactory  in  all  subjects  but  one.  When  the  pupil  is  unsatisfactory  in  two  subjects,  he  may  be  allowed 
an  examination  in  these  subjects  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

16.  Leaving  Examinations.^ — The  final  examination  in  the  Higher  Burgher  School  covers  about  the 
following,  viz.,  language,  Dutch  language  and  literature.  Dexterity  in  written  and  oral  use  of  language ; 
perfect  orthography  and  accurate  grammatical  knowledge.  An  acquaintance  with  the  various  periods  of 
the  history  of  literature,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  prose  and  political  writers. 

French,  English,  and  German  languages  and  literatures. — A  written  essay  is  required  in  each 
language,  to  afford  evidence  that  the  candidate  can  express  himself  in  the  language  without  making  gross 
errors.  The  oral  part  of  the  examination  concerns  the  grammar  and  literature.  In  connection  with  the 
latter  element  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  literary  periods  is  required  ;  besides  this,  the  candidate  must 
afford  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  has  intelligently  read  some  of  the  most  celebrated  prose  and  poetry  in 
the  language. 

Mathematics :  The  examination  is  to  satisfy  the  examiner  that  the  candidate  has  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  various  methods  and  processes  of  solution  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  make  ordinary 
ap[)lications  thereof  ;  that  he  is  accustomed  to  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables  ;  that  he  has  a  knowledge  of 
ttie  theory  of  logarithms,  of  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  of  indeterminate  equations,  and  of 
the  binomial  theorem.  His  knowledge  of  planimetry  and  stereometry  must  include  the  calculation  of 
polygons,  spherical  triangles,  and  curved  bodies  ;  he  must  exhibit  some  aptitude  in  solving  the  ordinary 
goniometric  equations,  and  simple  exercises  in  plane  trigonometry,  and  in  its  applications  to  practical 
'■  geometry."     in  descriptive  geometry  the  examination  embraces  curved  surfaces. 

In  Mechanics  the  examination  covers  the  following  ground,  viz.  : — The  laws  of  static  equilibrium 
the  motion  of  rigid  and  fluid  bodies,  the  theory  of  gases,  the  application  of  the  latter  to  the  theorj'  of 
machines,  the  law  of  gravity,  the  oscillation  of  pendulum,  inertia,  etc.,  etc.  Special  reference  is  made  to 
the  most  important  means  of  transmitting  and  transforming  motion ;  the  principal  types  of  machinery  for 
utilising  the  energy  of  wind,  water,  and  steam  ;  to  the  chemical  and  mechanical  processes  in  the  treatment 
of  metals  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  important  industrial  products,  e.g.,  glass,  faience,  textile 
fabrics,  wool,  paper,  soap,  illuminating  gas,  and  similar  things. 

Physics  :  Candidates  are  examined  in  experimental  physics,  and  its  application  to  the  arts  and 
crafts  ;  in  their  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  experiment  by  means  of  which  the  physical  laws  and  physical 
constants  are  determined  ;  in  the  application  of  physical  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  some  simple  problems. 
In  connection  with  this  subject,  more  importance  is  attached  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
various  energies  in  nature  than  to  mere  knowledge  of  detail. 

Chemistry  :  The  examination  in  chemistry  touches  inorganic  chemistry  and  some  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  organic  chemistry.  Although  ability  to  make  qualitative  analyses  of  inorganic  sub- 
stances is  not  absolutely  required  of  the  candidates,  it  is  strongly  recommended,  and  candidates  often 
respond  to  the  recommendation  and  are  accordingly  examined. 

Elements  of  mineralogy  and  geology  :  Candidates  are  required  to  know  the  different  crystallographic 
systems,  the  general  properties  of  minerals,  particularly  those  which  concern  the  study  of  geology,  or  th  at 
are  industrially  important.     They  are  required  to  know  the  most  important  periods  in  the  development  of 
he  earth's  crust  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  geology  of  the  Netherlands. 

Botany :  In  Botany  the  student  is  examined  in  organography  and  general  systematic  botany. 

Zoology  :  The  candidate  is  required  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 

structure  of  animals,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  their  division  into  classes  and  families.  Importance  is 

attached  to  either  a  thorough   knowledge  of  animal   and   plant  anatomy  and  physiology,  or  to  a  special 
knowledge  of  individual  families  in  the  plant  and  animal  kingdom. 

Cosmography  :  The  examination  in  cosmography  covers  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth,  the 
mode  of  their  determination,  the  phenomena  of  apparent  celestial  motion  as  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  the  laws  of  motion,  and  of  attraction,  etc.  In  addition,  a  general  knowledge  of  the  fixed  stars, 
planets,  comets,  of  the  mode  of  calculating  their  distances,  and  motion,  etc.,  is  also  demanded. 

State 
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Stale  institutions  :  The  candidate  is  required  to  know  the  general  organisation  and  administration 
of  the  State,  of  the  provinces,  and  of  the  communities  of  the  Netherhinds,  and  to  have  some  comprehension 
of  the  most  important  organic  laws  governing  all  these.  Some  knowledge  is  also  required  concerning  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  colonies  of  the  Netherlands  in  Asia  and  America. 

Political  Economy  and  Statistics. — The  examination  covers  the  following  range,  viz.  : — The  laws  of 
production  and  distribution,  currency,  exchange  and  consumption  of  goods,  influence  of  government  upon 
the  progress  of  the  people,  taxes,  State  obligations,  national  debt,  free  trade  and  protective  duties,  etc.,  etc. 

Geography. — Mathematical  geography  is  dealt  with  in  connection  with  cosmography.  The  candidate 
is  examined  in  physical  and  political  geography,  the  former  covering  climatology,  tlie  theory  of  wind,  the 
distribution  of  plants,  animals,  and  the  human  race  over  the  surface  of  the  eartli.  The  latter  embraces  the 
boundaries  of  countries,  their  horizontal  and  vertical  formations,  their  political  relationships,  their 
industries,  trade  and  commerce,  the  whole  having  special  regard  to  relationship  with  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  mutual  relationship  of  the  Netherlands  and  her  colonies  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

History. — While  ancient,  mediasval,  and  modern  history  are  included  in  the  examination,  chief  stress 
is  laid  upon  tVve  last.  Candidates  are  required  to  define  the  character  of  the  principal  periods,  and  to  shew 
some  knowledge  of  the  political  and  economical  circumstances  of  the  varioiis  peoples  of  each  period.  As  far 
as  it  is  possible  the  modern  elements  of  history  are  orientated  with  reference  to  Holland  itself,  and  the 
knowledge  of  Dutch  history  is  required  to  be  exact. 

Commercial  Science. — The  candidate  is  examined  in  the  source  of  supply  and  the  manufacture  of 
the  various  articles  dealt  with  in  commerce  or  industry,  the  most  common  adulterations,  etc.  He  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  book-keeping  in  single  and  double  entry,  must  shew  some  aptitude  in  making  up  a  balance- 
sheet,  in  commercial  calculation,  and  possess  a  knowledge  of  State  forms,  acts,  etc. 

Drawing. — The  examination  in  drawing  covers  the  drawing  of  ornaments  from  models,  sketching 
simple  objects  from  nature  or  from  impressions  in  plaster  of  Paris,  geometrical  drawing  and  projection,  etc. 

The  final  examinations  in  the  subjects  above  enumerated  are  held  throughout  the  State  on  the  same 
days,  the  written  questions  being  everywhere  identical.  Each  province  has  a  Queen's  Commissary 
(Commissaris  der  Koningin),  who  appoints  an  Examining  Commission  from  among  the  directors  and 
teachers  of  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools.  Each  of  these  Commissions  sends  to  the  Inspectors  of  Middle 
Education  (the  Burgher  Schools,  as  previously  mentioned,  being  known  as  Middle  Schools)  the  problems, 
questions,  themes  for  essays,  etc.,  from  among  which  a  selection  may  be  made.  The  examination  papers  are 
sent  under  seal  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  written  examination,  to  the  Director  of  the  Higher 
Burgher  Schools.  At  the  examination  the  supervision  is  generally  conducted  by  two  teachers.  The  oral 
part  of  the  examination  lasts  as  a  rule  about  three  days,  as  much  as  7  hours  being  devoted  to  each 
candidate.     This  is  held  in  any  city  of  the  province  which  the  Commissary  may  decide  upon. 

17.  The  Signijtcance  of  the  Diploma. — The  diploma  given  to  those  who  pass  the  above  examinations 
successfully  is  indispensable  .as  a  preliminary  qualification  for  those  engineers,  architects,  and  technologists 
who  aspire  to  positions  in  the  State  service ;  it  quali6es  also  for  entrance  into  the  Polytechnical  School  at 
Delft.  It  is  necessary  moreover  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  on  special  studies  in  the  "  Indies  "  school  at 
Delft  or  Leyden,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  orticial  service  of  the  Dutch  colonies.  It  is  required 
in  order  to  enter  the  Military  School  at  Haarlem  (for  the  education  of  infantry  otficers)  and  the  artillery 
course  in  Delft  (where  the  artillery  officers  are  educated). 

In  regard  to  medicine  and  pharmacy,  some  explanation  is  necessary.  In  Holland  a  distinction  is 
made  between  the  ordinary  physician  and  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  also  between  the  pharmacist  and  the 
Doctor  of  Pharmacy.  The  doctor  of  medicine  must  possess  the  Maturity  Certificate  of  the  Gymnasium,  or 
if  he  has  the  certificate  of  the  Higher  Burgher  School  he  must  pass  a  very  difiicult  and  comprehensive 
examination  (intentionally  made  so)  in  Greek  and  Latin.  In  order  to  be  a  physician  this  is  not  necessary; 
and  for  this  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  the  final  examination  in  the  Higher  Burgher  School. 

18.  Qualification  for  Teachers  of  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools. — To  be  recognised  as  qualified  to  give 
instruction  in  a  Higher  Burgher  School  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  either  an  Academic  Degree  or  else  a 
Diploma  conferred  after  a  special  examination.  The  required  degrees  in  Holland  are  of  two  kinds — the 
Doctor  of  Letters  and  Doctor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  The  former  is  necessary  for  those  who  wish  to  teach 
the  Netherlands  language  and  literature,  history,  and  so  on  ;  the  latter  for  those  who  desire  the  mathematical 
and  science  subjects.  In  order  to  give  instruction  in  the  subject  of  State  institutions,  political  economy, 
statistics,  etc.,  the  qualification  equivalent  to  Doctor  of  Laws  is  required.  The  passing  of  the  examination, 
however,  held  by  the  State  will  also  qualify  for  teaching  in  these  subjects.  Teachers  of  (Geography,  English, 
French,  and  German,  must  pass  the  State  examination,  and  are  very  rigorously  examined  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  literature  and  grammar,  their  command  of  style,  and  their  facility  in  composition.  The 
following  requirements  for  the  teachers  of  Higher  Burgher  Schools  are  translated  from  the  Law  of  2nd 
May,  1863,  and  sub.sequent  modifications  (Titel  VI,  ss.  G8-82,  pp.  .35-41). 

Each  year  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  nominates  an  Examining  Commission  to  determine  the 
qualification  of  candidates  who  desire  the  right  to  give  the  middle  grade  of  instruction  (voor  het  middelbaar 
onderwijs)  (s.  69). 

To  obtain  the  qualification  in  mathematics,  and  mechanics,  and  other  subjects,  there  ai-etwo  parts  to 
the  examination.  The  first  embraces — (a)  arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  geometry,  the  elements 
of  descriptive  and  analytical  geometry.  (6)  The  elements  of  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics,  knowledge 
of  machinery  and  technology,  (c)  The  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  cosmography,  (d)  The  elements 
of  mineralogy,  botany,  physiology,  and  zoology.  The  second  part  of  the  examination  covers  descriptive  and 
analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics.     (Sec.  70.) 

To  give  instruction  in  physics  one  must  pass  in  the  first  section,  as  above  (a  to  d),  and  then  further 
in  the  section,  viz.: — (a)  analytical  geometry;  (6)  differential  and  integral  calculus;  (c)  theoretical 
mechanies  ;  (d)  physics  and  its  most  important  applications  ;  («)  meteorology;  (  f)  chemistry.     (Sec.  71.) 

To 
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To  give  instruction  in  chemislri/,  the  first  section  must  be  passed  as  before,  then  the  second  part  of 
the  examination  consists  of  (o)  general,  applied  and  analytical  chemistry,  (b)  chemical  technology,  and  (c) 
physics.     (Sec.  72.) 

The  qualification  to  teach  the  Dutch  language  and  literature,  in  the  science  of  history,  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  in  (a)  the  Netherlands'  language  and  literature  ;  (6)  history,  (c)  mathematics,  {d)  physics,  and 
statistical  geography.     (Sec.  74.) 

To  give  instruction  in  political  eco7iomy  it  is  necessary  to  pass  in  (a)  political  economy  and  statistics, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Netherlands  and  its  colonies ;  (b)  the  fundamental  elements  of  communal, 
provincial  and  state  institutions  in  the  Netherlands.     (Sec.  74.) 

The  qualifications  to  teach  commercial  science  involve  the  passing  of  an  examination  in  (a)  book- 
keeping ;  (b)  commercial  science^  commercial  law,  commercial  geography,  statistics  of  commerce  and  trade, 
state  finance,  knowledge  of  industrial  products,  etc.     (Sec.  75.) 

Similarly  special  qualifications  are  requited  by  those  who  desire  the  qualification  to  teach  the  (as) 
French,  (6)  English,  or  (c)  German  language  and  literature;  {d)  freehand,  linear  and  perspective  drawing; 
(e)  caligraphy  ;  (/)  modelling ;  (c/)  gymnastics. 

Besides  the  examination  in  special  subjects  an  examination  in  the  theory  of  instruction  and  ia 
pedagogy  must  also  be  passed. 

The  examinations  are  more  than  ordinarily  severe,  and  the  teachers  appear  to  bo  thoroughly  qualified 
for  their  work.  Mr.  Medd,  in  the  Special  Reports  (Suppt.  to  Vol.  8,  p.  31),  says:— "An  intelligent 
enthusiasm  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Dutch  teachers.  The  teacher  is  alive  ;  there  is  no  ladling  out  of 
unrelated  facts,  and  there  is  an  entire  freedom  from  dull  mechanical  methods." 

What  the  Commissioners  saw,  both  with  Mr.  K.  ten  Bruggencate  and  alone,  more  than  justifies 
these  words  of  praise. 

Besides  this  the  schools  arc  finely  equipped  for  scientific  teaching.  Their  botanical,  geological,  and 
zoological  museums  (in  each  echool),  their  chemical  and  physical  cabinets,  and  their  laboratories  leave 
practically  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  herein  lies  part  of  the  secret  of  their  throughness  ;  the  pupils  get  a 
real  acquaintance  with  scientific  facts. 

19.  Conclusion. — The  Commissioners  were  much  impressed  with  the  excellence  of  the  Dutch  schools, 
perhaps  more  with  the  schools  than  with  the  organisation  of  the  system.  The  difference  of  the  status  of 
the  gymnasium  and  the  higher  Burgher  School  has  no  adequate  justification.  The  division  in  the  gymnasium 
is  too  late  and  has  no  vital  significance,  and  in  this  respect  the  German  scheme  of  Gymnasium,  Real- 
gymnasium,  and  Oberrealschule  has  the  advantage.  There  are  signs  of  change,  but  they  are  not  yet  well- 
defined.  The  criticism  of  Mr.  Medd  that  "  the  Dutch  scheme  is  a  little  diflfuse  and  lacking  in  concentration, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  Dutch  pupils  have  to  learn  one  foreign  language  more  than  corresponding 
pupils  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,"  did  not  appear  to  the  Commissioner  to  command  so  much 
attention  as  the  fact  that  the  alternatives  for  student  courses  have  not  been  so  fully  developed  as 
in  Germany. 

The  Dut^h  system  may  be  thus  represented  : — 
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A  study  of  this  .system  and  a  comparison  with  the  German  will  reveal  the  fact  that  for  thoroughness 
it  lacks  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  German  system.  Nevertheless,  education  in  the  Netherlands  is 
excellent,  and  the  opportunities  in  the  Higher  Burgher  Schools  for  teaching  science  all  that  could  be 
wished.  1 

CHAPTEE  XXV. 


'  The  Commissioners  are  under  exceptional  obligations  to  His  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Howard.  His  Majesty's 
Ambassador  at  The  Hague,  to  the  Netherlands  (Government,  to  Mr.  K.  ten  Bruggencate,  to  I'rof.  Dr.  Winkler,  of 
Amsterdam,  and  othijrs  for  very  special  assistance,  for  which  their  thanks  are  here  cordially  expressed. 

53—2  P 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
Secondary  Education  in  Italy. 

[O.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — Until  comparatively  recently,  the  secondary  schools  of  Italy  were  exclusively 
classical.  Latin  was  the  chief  subject  of  instruction,  and  Latin  literature  occupied  the  prominent  place 
in  the  curriculum.  The  grades  were  (1)  grammar,  (2)  humanity,  (3)  rhetoric.  Later  a  little  philosophy 
and  mathematics  found  a  place,  and  still  later  science. 

In  1803  the  Cisalpine  Eepublic  founded  the  Lyceum  (liceo)  of  Brera  in  its  capital,  Milan  ;  and 
four  years  afterwards  the  kingdom  of  Italy  established  a  school  with  a  lower  division  of  four  years,  «)«7Aom< 
Greek  and  without  mathematics  and  natural  science,  but  having  an  upper  division  of  two  years,  with  three 
sections,  viz.,  (i)  mathematics,  (ii)  natural  science,  and  (iii)  jurisprudence.  Through  Austrian  influences, 
however,  the  system  slowly  reverted  to  the  old  classic  arrangement,  with  an  eight-years'  course. 

In  Piedmont,  arithmetic,  local  history,  and  geography  were  introduced  in  1840  into  this 
classical  type  of  school.  The  law  of  4th  October,  1848,  made  a  division  in  the  higher  schools  :  those  were 
either  "  classical "  or  "  special  "  (i.e.,  humanistic  or  realistic).  By  the  rejected  project  of  Mamelii  (1850) 
it  was  proposed  that  the  secondary  school  should  again  restrict  itself  to  classical  education.  Instead  of 
accepting  this,  however,  the  classical  and  special  schools  were  retained,  the  latter  now  including  schools  for 
the  teaching  of  commerce,  industry,  and  art.  The  special  schools  were  further  strengthened  by  Cibrarioi 
in  1853,  and  by  Lanzai  in  1855  and  1S5G. 

Education  in  Italy,  as  it  now  stands,  owes  much  to  Gabrio  Casati,  who  introduced  the  law  of 
13th  November,  1859.2  This  law  discriminated  between  classical  and  technical  schools,  and  tended  to 
establish  unity  of  organisation  throughout  Italy.     It  is  really  the  foundation  of  the  present  system. 

I'rom  18G2  onward  change  after  change  has  been  made  in  the  regulations,  hours,  and  programmes 
of  Italian  secondary  schools.  For  example,  the  general  order  of  Boselli  for  gymnasia  and  lyceums 
(dated  24th  September,  1889)  was  changed  by  the  decree  of  2Gth  November,  1890,  2Gth  May,  1801, 
14th  June,  1892,  5th  October,  1892,  4th  May,  1893,  IGth  September,  1893,  4th  January,  1894,  11th 
March,  1894,  22nd  May,  1894,  and  by  a  telegraphic  circular  of  15th  October,  1894. 

This  rapidity  of  change,  while  it  indicated  unsteadiness  and  want  of  that  quiet  spirit  which  would 
have  ultimately  placed  everything  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis,  indicated  also  intense  desire  to  bring  about 
thorough  and  satisfactory  reform.  This  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Mareheso  Massimo  d'Azeglio, 
"Jaita  V Italia,  lisogna  far  gV  ItaUani."^ 

Professor  Alessandro  Oldrini  remarks  that  amid  all  the  indifference  of  the  wealthy  classes  of 
Italy,  and  the  opposition  of  the  apparently  degenerate  masses,  a  number  of  elite  souls,  thinkers,  legislators, 
and  enlightened  citizens,  responsive  to  this  call,  have  assumed  the  ungrateful  task  of  annihilating  the 
popular  ignorance,  indolence,  and  superstition,  and  have  constituted  themselves  a  phalanx  to  assault  the 
existing  evils,  and  thereby  to  secure  a  just  appreciation  of  modern  civilization,  and  of  its  meaning  for  their 
historic  country. 

But  while  the  effort  was  great  the  Minister  did  not  recognise,  says  Dr.  Luigi  Credaro,*  that  it  is 
an  easier  matter  to  mobilise  an  army,  to  huild  a  man-of-mar,  to  open-up  commerce  and  industries,  or  to  luild 
a  railway,  than  it  is  to  found  a  good  school  (system').^  Each  Minister,  besides  lacking  the  qualifying 
knowledge,  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  his  duty  to  belittle  and  destroy  what  his  predecessor  and  political 
antagonist  had  accomplished ;  and  when  an  able  educationist — such  as  Pasquale  Villari — came  into 
ofBce,  he  was  superseded  before  he  had  time  to  orientate  himself,  by  those  political  cataclysms  which  were 
the  ruin  of  the  school  systems. 

"  It  is  no  wonder,"  continues  Dr.  Credaro,  "  that  those  who  resided  in  Minerva^  should  issue  decrees 
as  variable  as  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  that  those  who  had  no  (special)  pajdagogical  knowledge,  should 
fail  to  embody  in  those  decrees  anything  shewing  organic  development,  or  an  important  educational 
principle." 

2.  Recent  History  of  Secondary  Education  in  Italy. — Before  the  Casati  epoch  (1859),  the  instruc- 
tion in  Italy  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  monastic  orders.  The  law  of  Casati, 
however,  changed  the  educational  ideal  somewhat,  and  centred  the  administration  in  the  State,  education 
being  divided  into  three  branches,  viz., — 

(1)  Higher  education  ("  Vistruzione  superiore"). 

(2)  Classical  secondary  ("  Vistruzione  classica"). 

(3)  Technical  and  Primary  education  Q^  Vistruzione  teohnica  ed  elementare") . 

Pupils 


'  The  Minister. 

'  This  law  enforces  public  primary  education. 

'  Italy  itself  is  made  ;  wo  now  need  to  make  the  Italians. 

*  Dr.  Credaro  was  professor  of  pedagogy  at  the  University  of  Pavia,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament: 
'  Dr.  Credaro  goes  on  to  say  : — "  They  could  not  know  this  :   people  were  called  to  the  office  of  Minister  of  Public 

Instruction,  merely  because  of  their  parliamentary  position,  and  without  the  sliglitust  rei;anl  to  their  technical  efficienci/  for 
the  office,  learned  men  and  writers,  who  however  lacked  philosophic  and  pasdagogical  education,  dramatists,  advocates, 
physicians,  etc. ,  people  that  understood  about  as  much  of  higher  education,  as  I  do  of  the  theatre,  advocacy,  and  medicine," 

•  The  Ministry  for  Public  Instruction  is  housed  in  a  building  known  as  Minerva, 
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Pupils  who  desired  to  enter  tte  middle  grade  of  education  had  perforce  to  pass  through  the 
elementary  school  of  five  years,  commencing  when  the  sixth  year  was  completed.  A  pupil  had  therefore, 
at  11  years  of  age,  to  decide  between  a  classical  and  a  technical  education. 

The  classical  education  had  two  divisions,  the  lower  five  classes  constituting  one,  the  upper  three 
the  other,  each  class  being  one  year.  The  career  in  the  lower  grade  was  completed,  therefore,  at  16,  and 
in  the  upper  at  19  years  of  ago. 

By  Casati's  law,  the  technical  education  aimed  at  preparation  for  definite  branches  of  the  State 
service,  and  for  commerce,  industry,  and  agriculture.  In  this  there  were  two  divisions  also,  each, 
however,  of  three  years'  duration;  so  that  the  career  was  completed  at  either  14  or  17  years  of  age.  The 
lower  division  constituted  the  technical  school  (scuola  tecnica)  ;  the  upper,  the  technical  institute  (istituto 
tecnico).  In  the  latter  there  were  sections  appropriate  to  the  different  callings.  In  view  of  the  statistics 
of  the  subsequent  career  of  those  who  passed  through  the  lower  division,  the  technical  school  was 
changed  in  1885,  so  as  to  be  essentially  a  preparation  fur  the  upper  division  ;  this  change  gave  therefore 
what  may  be  defined  as  a  practical-"  realistic"  tincture  to  education,  "  realistic"  being  understood  in  the 
German  sense. 

The  technical  institute  was  now  made  of  four  years'  duration,  and  divided  into  five  sections,  viz. : — 

(1)  General  Physico-Mathematical  subjects. 

(2)  Surveying,  etc. 

(3)  Agriculture,  etc. 

(4)  Commerce  and  Bookkeeping,  Accountancy,  etc. 
(o)  Industry. 

The  first  year,  however,  was  common  to  all  the  sections,  so  that  the  division  actually  occurred  at 
15  years  of  age. 

The  physico-mathematical  section  is  the  progenitor  of  the  modern  lyceum  ("  Itceo  ") ,  and  the  other 
sections  are  the  progenitors  of  the  professional  schools.  Pupils  possessing  the  leaving  certificate  of  the 
Ist  section  ("  licenziati")  are  qualified  for  entrance  into  the  similar  faculty  in  the  University,  and  for 
entrance  into  the  higher  Schools  of  Engineering. 

This  arrangement  made  it  possible  to  enter  the  University  on  the  mathematical  and  scientific  side 
as  early  as  18 — i.e.,  after  a  seven  years'  course ;  but  on  the  classical  side  only  at  19— i.e.,  after  an  eight 
years'  course. 

It  is  said  that,  while  the  pupils  of  the  lyccums  shew  special  aptitudes  in  some  directions — cy., 
drawing,  calculating,  etc  , — later  they  are  beaten  by  the  pupils  who  take  the  classical  course.  The  same 
has  been  stated  to  be  the  experience  both  of  Austria  and  Germany,  and  the  Commissioners  heard  this 
personally  ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  statement  is  strongly  challenged.  The  question  of  the  part 
to  be  played  by  ancient  languages  is  one  of  the  highest  importance,  and  the  educative  function  of  classical 
education  ought  to  be  thoroughly  studied  by  a  comparative  method. 

3.  Bijiculties  in  the  Secondary  System  of  Italy. — The  question  of  combining  the  technical  school 
with  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium  has  been  much  discussed,  and  a  large  nuuiber  of  decrees,  plans, 
and  drafts  of  acts  to  deal  therewith  have  been  called  into  existence.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  able 
educationists  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  greater  unity  of  form  to  the  secondary  system  of  Italy,  not 
only  for  economic  and  pedagogic  reasons,  but  also  to  increase  both  i,ts  general  efliciency  and  its  efiiciency 
as  a  preparation  for  the  University. 

Local  and  personal  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  reform,  and  the  general  inheritance  from  the 
past  accentuates  them  ;  still,  it  is  believed  that  they  are  by  no  means  insuperable. 

One  of  the  serious  difiiculties  that  have  presented  themselves  in  Italy,  is  the  overcrowding  of  the 
lyceums  by  students  of  very  heterogeneous  character,  who,  though  they  pass  on  to  the  universities  and 
higher  institutions,  are  regarded  as  undeveloped  in  respect  of  many  of  the  essential  elements  which  should 
be  concomitants  of  higher  education.  To  meet  this,  some  of  the  lyceums,  through  which  most  of  these 
crude  pupils  pass,  have  framed  reformed  curricula,  reducing  the  time  devoted  to  science  and  to  Greek  by 
the  substitution  of  mathematics  and  a  modern  language  in  lieu  thereof.  In  how  many  places  this  has 
now  been  done  the  Commissioners  are  unaware,  but  at  any  rate  at  most  of  the  capital  cities — Rome, 
Plorence,  Milan,  Venice,  Palermo,  Turin,  etc. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  this  report  to  give  any  adequate  acount  of  the  propositions  for  reform  in 
Italy;  they  maybe  obtained  from  the  volumes  published  by  Giuseppe  Saredo,  about  3.500  pages.i 

4.  Organisation  and  Administration  of  the  Secondary  Schools. — To  understand  the  general  adminis- 
tration it  is  necessary  to  have  in  view  the  administrative  system  of  Italy.  The  larger  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  of  which  there  are  sixty-nine,  are  known  as  provinces,  and  are  presided  over  by  a  provincial 
governor,  known  as  the  prefect  {prefetto),  appointed  by  the  National  Government.  The  provinces  are 
subdivided  into  communes  (in  number  8,020)  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  syndicus  (sindaco)  or 
mayor.  The  syndicus,  together  with  the  communal  council  of  which  he  is  president,  is  elected.  The 
provincial  and  communal  jurisdictions  are  both  directly  concerned  with  public  education. 

The  scheme  of  education  is  so  far  unified  for  the  whole  kingdom,  that  the  status  of  a  student  is 
independent  of  the  province  or  commune  in  which  he  has  been  educated.  He  can  commence  his 
education  in  any  part  of  the  territory,  and,  without  inconvenience,  delay,  or  loss  of  status,  complete  it  in 
any  other  part.     The  details  of  the  administration  are  sufficiently  indicated  hereunder. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Italy  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  Royal  or  State  schools  (scuole  gover- 
native),  and  (2)  those  that  do  not  belong  to  t\\&  State  {scuole  non  governative).  The  latter,  however,  may 
be  subdivided  again  into  those  (i)  who  have  the  right  to  examine  and  confer  the  "  licentiate  "  certificate, 
and  (ii)  those  that  have  not.  Further,  the  schools  may  be  provincial  {scuole  provinciali) ,  communal 
{scuole  communali),  ecclesiastical,  or  private  {scuole private') .  The 

'  Vicende  legislative  della  Pubblica  Istruzioiie  in  Italia,  dall'  anno  1S59  al  1899,  raccolte  e  annotate  da  Giuseppe 

Saredo.     Torino,  1901,  pp.  5S(i.- Codice  della  Pubblica  Istruzione  ordinate  a  cura  di  Giuseppe  Saredo.     Torino,  Vol.  1, 

pp.  671  (1899)  ;  Vol.  II,  pp.  608  (1899)  ;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  635  (1900) ;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  1901. 

In  the  "  Vicende  legislative  "  (legislative  changes),  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  sections  on  proposals  In 
regard  to  secondary  instruction.     [§3.  L'iatruzione  seoondaria,  pp.  1S2-306.] 
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The  central  adnnnistration  is  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  Minister  {11  Ministro  delia  puhbJica  istnizione). 

(2)  The  Under  Secretary  (not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  the  members  of  the  "  Amministrazione 
centrale.") 

(S)  The  High  Council  (II  consiglio  superiors  di  pulhlici  istruzione). 

(4)  The  Inspector-General  of  Higher  Studies  {L^ispettore  qenerule  degli  studi  superiori). 

(5)  The  Inspector-General  of   Secondary  Classical   Studies  {Uinpettore  generah   degli   studi 
secondari  classici). 

(G)  The  Inspector-General  of    Technical  and  Primary   studies,  and   of  the   Normal   Schools 
(L'inpettore  generate  degli  studi  tecnici  e  j)riinari,  e  delle  scuole  normali). 

The  Higher  Council  (five)  originally  consisted  of  twenty-one  members  (fourteen  ordinary  and 
seven  extraordinary),  nominated  by  the  Kingi,  their  office  lasting  seven  years.  Now  the 
number  is  thirty-two,  exclusive  of  the  Minister,  and  the  office  lasts  four  years2.  The  Minister 
is  the  president"  of  the  Council.  Half  of  its  members  arc  nominated  by  the  Government,  the  other 
half  are  chosen  Irora  among  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  professors  (professors  and  independent 
lecturers  as  they  would  be  called  here)  of  the  univer.sities  and  other  institutions  of  collateral  rank,^ 
four  representing  each  faculty  therein,  viz.,  (i)  Philosophy  and  literature;  (ii)  Jurisprudence;  (iii) 
Medicine  ;  (iv)  Mathematics  and  natural  science.  The  term  of  office  is  now  only  four  years,  and  eack 
year  one-fourth  of  the  Council  vacates  office.     Ee-election  is  permitted  after  one  year. 

The  Council  meets,  as  a  rule,  twice  a  year,  to  consider  such  matters  as  proposals  for  legal  reform 
submitted  by  the  Minister,  general  regulations  of  study,  the  position  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff,  regulations  for  the  appointment  of  teachers,  for  appointments  to  chairs  in  Universities,  etc. ; 
questions  of  dismissal  or  suspensions  for  more  than  two  months,  periodical  reports  as  to  public 
instruction,  and  popular  education,  and  similar  matters. 

Mere  current  business  is  dealt  with  by  a  partial  council  of  fifteen  members,*  but  the  weightier 
matters  by  the  full  council. =  By  a  royal  decree  of  2nd  January,  1S82,  the  work  of  the  council  is  divided 
into  three  sections,^— one  charged  with  secondary  classic  education,  one  with  technical,  and  one  with 
primary,  etc.  These  sections  deal  with  such  matters  as  affect  the  proposals  for  establishment  of 
secondary  schools  in  communities  or  provinces  ;  inspection  of  state  and  pi-ivate  schools;  questions  of 
closing  schools  on  legal  grounds ;  the  proficiency  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  gymnasia,  lyceums, 
technical  schools,  and  institutes  ;  uniformity  in  the  significnnco  of  the  official  certificates;  questions  of 
the  retirement  of  professors  aft^r  55  years  of  age  or  after  thirty  years  service,  where  there  is  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  their  continued  services, 

The  committees  deal  also  as  judges  with  disputes  as  to  competency  of  jurisdiction  among  those 
holding  lower  administrative  offices  ;  with  questions  of  supervision,  dismissal,  etc. ;  difficulties  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  and  private  teachers  ;  the  temporary  or  complete  exclusion  of  university  students.  Full 
sittings  of  the  council  deal  with  questions  of  text-books  and  curricula,  and  proposals  for  reform,  etc." 

There  was  originally  (1859)  a  general  inspectorate'  {Ispettorato  gcnerale),  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  programmes,  methods,  discipline,  etc.  Its  activity  ceased  ;  it  was  resuscitated  ;  and  again 
quite  recently  it  has  been  aljolished.s 

The  provincial  administration  is  under  a  Provincial  Council  ("u?t  Consiglio  provinciale  scolastico").^ 
The  prefect  (prefefto)  of  the  province  is  the  head,  and  the  highest  professional  officers  of  education  are 
directly  under  him.  T/iis,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Luigi  Credaro,  is  a  great  evil ;  but  the  system  is 
common,  and  if  only  the  prefect  be  a  sufficiently  cultured  man,  of  large  mental  horizon,  as  he  ought  to  be, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  the  evil  lies.  Obviously  a  prefect  who  had  no  interest  in  or  knowledge  of 
school-technique,  or  of  education,  might  be  injuriously  troublesome. 

Art.  1  reads:  "The  Prefect  of  the  Province  superintends  the  administration  of  the  classical, 
technical,  normal,  magisterial,  and  primary  schools,  whether  public  or  private. "i"  Under  him  there  is  an 
officer  known  as  the  "  Frovveditore  agli  studi"  which  might,  perhaps,  be  rendered,  "  Sponsor  for  all 
studies."  Then  the  School  Council,  in  addition  to  the  above,  is  composed  of  the  President  of  the  Eoyal 
lyceum,  or  of  one  of  the  Koyal  lyceums,  a  physician  (who  is  also  a  member  of  the  sanitary  provincial 
council),  a  functionary  of  the  administration  of  finance,  four  representatives  of  the  province,  and  two 
members  of  the  principal  communal  Council  in  the  province. 

The 

'  Cod.  Pub.  Istruz.     Titolo  I,  art.  6. 

'  Legge  17  febbraio,  1S81,  n.  51  sul  Consiglio  superiore  della  pubblica  istruzione.  (Umberto  I.)  "  11  Consiglio 
«...     6  composto  (li  trentadue  membri,  oltre  il  Ministro  che  lo  presiede." 

'  "     ...     I'rofessori  ordinari  c  straordinari  dei  corpi  scientitici  sottoindicati  e  nel'.e  proporzioni  seguenti : — 

Quattro  dai  professori  della  facoltH  di  scienze  matematiche,  tisiohe  e  natnrali,  Istituto  tecnico  superiore  di  Milano, 
•cuole  di  applicazione  e  seziono  di  scienze  naturali  dell'  istituto  superiore  di  Firenzo. 

Quattro  dai  professori  delle  facoiti  di  tilosoiia  e  lettere,  Accadeniia  scientifico-Ietteraria  di  Milano  e  gezione 
corrispi)ndentedeir  istituto  superiore  di  Firenze  ;  Quattro  dai  professori  delle  facoltii  di  diritto;  Quattro  dai  professori  delle 
faooltk  di  inediciua,  sezione  di  mediciiia  dell'Istituto  superiore  di  Firenze  e  scuole  superiori  di  veterinaria, 

I  professori  di  chimica  farinaceutica  voteranno  nelle  facolti  di  medicina. 

1  professori  della  Scuola  di  agricoltura  di  Visa  voteranno  nella  facolta  di  scienze  matematiche,  fisiche  e  naturali  di 
quella  university."    Law  of  17  February,  1881,  previously  referred  to. 

•  Legge  17  febbr.,  1881.  Art.  6.  ".  .  .  Una  Giunta  di  tjuindiei  monibri,  scelti  dai  Ministro  tra  i  consiglieri, 
provvede  alia  spedizionc  degli  afTari  corrento  .  .  .."  Art.  7.  "'Sono  riservati  al  Consiglio  plenario," — etc.  [Here 
lollows  the  list  of  alTairs  specially  reserved  for  the  full  Council.] 

'  Rcgio  Decrcto  2  gennaio,  1882,  n.  659,  che  approva  il  regolamento  per  il  Consig'l,  etc.  Titolo  I,  Organizzazione 
del  Ccniiglio.  .  .  .  Le  sezioni  sono  : — (a)  Sezione  delle  scuole  secondario  classiche  ;  (b)  Sezione  dell' istruzione  tccnica; 
(o)  Sezio.ie  dell'  istruzione  primaria,  magistrale  e  femminilo. 

•  See  "  Attribuzioni  del  Consiglio  plenario,"  Titolo  II,  Art.  6-9  ;  "  Attribuzioni  della  Guint-a,"  Titolo  III,  Art. 
10-13,  L'gge,  2  gemaio,  18S2. 

'  iSee,  Lejige  13  novembre,  1S59,  Degli  ispettori  general!,  Art.  M-'ll. 

•  .Sec,  II  Ii.  DecretoG  agosto,  189;t,  n.  508,  18  gennaio,  1894,  n.  SU.  "  L'ispettorato  generate  e  stato  nuovamento 
abolilo  dai  K.  Decreto  )(i  maggio,  1895.  Ncl  ruolo  organico  del  Ministero  della  publica  istruzione,  approvato  con  quest' 
ultimo  Decreto,  esistono  ova  soltanto  due  posti  d'  ispettore. " 

•  rhe  old  law  i.s  modified  by  the  "Regio  Decreto  3  novembre,  1877,  n.  4152.  Kegolamento  per  ramministrazione 
•cola.ttic  I  provinziale."    Art.  1-71.     There  are  a  great  many  slight  modifications. 

>»  '>p  cil  :  Capo  I,  I'residienza  e  composizione  dei  L'onsigli  provinciali  scolastici,  c  loro  adunanzc. 
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The  Sponsor  reports  to  the  Ministry,  and  corresponds  with  the  provincial  autiiorities ;  he  deals 
with  requests  to  open  private  schools,  determines  the  dates  of  public  cxaininationa,  deteriniaes  the  details 
of  the  school  calendar,  and  grants  leave,  up  to  ten  days,  to  public  teachers  in  cases  of  urgency. 

The  higher  technical  school  (istituto  tecnico)  is  not  under  the  Sponsor. 

The  Principal  of  the  lyceum  and  technical  institute  is  known  as  tlie  President  ("  Preside")  ;  that 
of  the  gymnasium,  the  Director  {"  Direttore"). 

5.  The  Italian  Gi/mnasium  and  Lye  mm. — In  Italy,  the  gymnasium  (ffinnasio)  has  a  five-year 
course;  the  lower  division  lasting  three  years  (I,  If,  I[I),  and  the  higher  two  years  (IV,  V).  These 
periods  are  similar  to  those  in  the  lower  and  higher  sections  of  the  primary  schools.  The  lower  section  is 
obligatory  on  every  child  on  reaching  the  age  of  G  years  ;  the  higher  section  lasts  two  years,  and  is  not 
compulsory.  The  five  years'  elementary  course  is,  however,  essential  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
gymnasium  ;  then  follows  the  five  years'  gymnasium  course,  and,  lastly,  the  three  years'  lyceum — in  all, 
thirteen  years  before  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  the  University. 

The  Italian  system  is,  therefore,  as  represented  in  the  following  diagram  • — 


Compulsory 


Upper  Division.  Elementary  School. 


Kindergartens,  Asili  Infantili,  etc. 

I 

II      Lower  Division,  Elementary  School. 

Ill 

IV 

V 

I 

II      Lower  Division  of  Gymnasium.     (Latin  eommonccs  at  11, 

Erench  at  13). 
HE 


Optional  -     - 1 


IV      Upper  Division  of  Gymnasium.     (Greek  commences  at  H). 
V 


G 

lymnasium. 

Lyceum.' 

Subject. 

Lower. 

Higher. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Class  V. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Italian... 

8 

8 

8 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Latin  ... 

8 

8 

7 

G 

6 

4 

4 

4 

Greek  ...         ...         ...          ... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

French... 

... 

•  •« 

3 

3' 

3 

... 

... 

... 

History  and  Geography        

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

"Descriptive"  Geography 2 

3 

:i 

3 

... 

... 

... 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Natural  History         

•  •  • 

... 

X    > 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Philosophy      

•  *  • 

• . . 

•  •  • 

•  .• 

... 

2 

2 

2 

Physics  and  Chemistry          

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2L 

21 

23 

25 

25 

24 

24 

24 

1  See  Codlce  Pubblica  Istruzione  I,  pp.  G39,  640. 

•  Geografia  descrittiva. 

»  order  of  the  table  is  changed  to  agree  with  the  gymnasium. 
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The  instruction  is  required  to  be  derelopod  somewhat  on  the  lines  indicated  hereunder  : — 

6.  Syllabus  of  instruction  in  Oymnasium  and  Lyceum. — The  "  limits  and  subdivision  of  the  matter 
of  instruction  in  the  gymnasium  and  lyceum"  are  outlined  in  the  regulations  for  those  institutions  under 
decree  of  20th  October,  1894.1 

Italian  Language  and  Literatare. 
Oymnasium — 

I.  Eeading  of  prose  and  poetry — conceptions  of  and  exercises  in  grammar  ;  the  morphology  of 

the  language. 
II.  The  same.     Elementary  syntax. 

III.  The  same.     Advanced  syntax. 

IV.  Eeading  of  prose  and  poetry — precepts  and  exercises  as  regards  composition,  rhetoric; 
form  of  the  period,  purity  and  propriety  of  language,  figures  of  speech  ;  prosody. 

V.  Eeading  of  prose  and  poetry ;  precepts  and  exercises  in  the  various  forms  of  composition  in 
prose  and  poetry. 
Lyceum — 

I,  II,  III.  Eeading  of  prose  and  poetry  in  each  class. 

1.  Exposition  of  the  Jw/erno ;    the  history  of  literature  as  far  as  the  principal  figures  in  the 

Eenaissance. 
II.  Exposition  of  the  Purgatorio ;   history  of  literature  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  Arcadia.'^ 
III.  Exposition  of  the  Faradiso  ;   history  of  literature  as  far  as  the  death  of  Manzoni.^ 

Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Gymnasium  (Latin  commences  at  11  years  of  age) — 

I-V.  Grammar  and  exercises  in  each  class  as  follows  : — 

I.  Eegular  declensions  and  conjugations  ;  graduated  reading  in  Latin. 

II.  Irregular  declensions  and  conjugations,  particles  (particelle)  ;  reading  of  the  classics,  prose 
and  poetry. 

III.  Syntax,  concordance  and  case,  use  of  substantives  and  pronouns,  reading  of  classic  prose 
and  poetry,  the  elements  of  prosody  and  verse  (hexameters  and  pentameters). 

IV.  8yntax  of  tense  and  mood  in  independent  statements  ;  nominal  forms  of  the  verb  ;  reading 
of  classic  prose  and  poetry  ;  exercises  in  prosody,  etc.  (hexameters  and  pentameters). 

V.  Syntax  of  tense  and  mood  in  subordinate  statements,  indirect  statement,  reading  of  classic 
prose  and  poetry. 

The  authors  read  are  the  following : — 

Class  II.  Cornelius  Nepos,  some  of  the  Lives ;  Phaedrus. 

III.  CiBsar,  de  Bell.  Gall.  ;    Cicero,  some  of  the  easier  Epistles  ;    Ovid  and  TibuUus,  sekcted 

Elegies. 

IV.  C-esar,  Bell.  Civ. ;    Sallust,  Catalina,  Cic.  Laelius,  or  Cato  Major,  Virgil,  Eclogues ;    Ovid, 

selections  from  the  Metamorphoses. 
V.  Sallust,  Jugurtha  ;  Livy,  selections  from;  Cicero,  one  of  the  Orations;  Virgil,  one  or  more 
books  of  the  .^neid. 
Lyceum — 

I-Iir.  Eeading  of  the  classics,  both  prose  and  poetry,  ajid  history  of  literature. 

I.  Literature  as  far  as  the  Augustan  era ;  exposition  as  to  metrics,  and  metrical  oration. 
II.  Literature  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Empire ;  metrics,  etc.,  as  before. 
III.   General  repetition  of  the  history  of  literature.  ' 

The  authors  read  are  the  following: — 

Class     I.  Parts  of  Livy,  of  the  Jineid,  or  Virgil's  Georgics,  or  the  Odes  of  Horace. 

II.  Cicero,  de  Oratore  ;  Tacitus,  book  of  ;  a  part  of  the  ^Eneid  ;  Horace,  Odes  and  Satires. 

III.  Cicero,  de  OfEciio,  and  parts  of  his  philosophical  treatises  ;  Quintilian,  a  chapter  of  Plautua, 
Captivi  and  Trinummus  ;  a  selection  from  Terence  ;  Horace,  some  of  the  Epistles,  the  Ars 
poetica. 

Qreeh  Language  and  Literature. 

Gymnasium — (Greek  commences  at  14  years  of  age). 

IV.  Grammar  and  exercises  ;  reading  and  writing  ;  declensions,  conjugations  oE  verbs  in  m. 

V.  Grammar  and  exercises ;  conjugation  of  verbs  in  all  classes  of  irregular  verbs;  formation 
of  the  language  ;  reading  and  translation  of  prose  classics. 

The  authors  used  are  as  indicated  hereunder  : — 

Qa«s  V.  Written  translations  from  Xenophon  and  Lucian. 

Lyceum — 

I.  Grammar  and  exercises ;  principal  rules  of  syntax ;  hints  on  prosody  and  on  tho  Homeric 
dialect;  reading  and  translations  of  classic  prose  and  poetry;  hints,   etc.,  on  the  history  of 
Greek  literature  as  far  as  the  age  of  Pericles. 
II.  Eeading  and  translation  of  classic  prose  and  poetry,  and  hints  as  to  the  history  of  the 

literature  as  far  as  the  age  of  Alexander. 
III.  Continuation  and  repetition  of  the  preceding.  The 

'  Regio  decreto  20  ottobre  1894,  n.  542.     Regolamento  per  i  ginnasi  e  per  i  licei.    Tabella  A.     Vide,  Codice  pubbli    a 
istruzioni.     Vol.  I,  pp.  635-639. 

'  The  Arcadia  of  Jacopo  Sannazaro  [1468-1530]  of  Naples.     1504. 
»  [1785-1873.] 
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The  authors  used  are  the  following : — 

Class     I.  Xenophon  and  Homer,  reading  and  translation. 
II.  The  same,  then  Lysias  and  Herodotus. 
III.  Selections  from  Homer,  Herodotus,   Plato  (the   Apology  or  Crito),  and    Demosthenes 
(Oration  on  the  Crown). 

French  language. 

Gymnasium. — (French  commences  at  13  years  of  age). 

III.  Grammar  and  exercises ;    pronunciation  and  orthography ;   articles  and  their    declension  • 

rules  and  exceptions  regarding  the  formation  of  plurals  in  substantives  and  adjectives; 
the  feminines  of  adjectives. 

IV.  Grammar  and   exercises ;  adjectives  and  pronouns  ;  auxiliary  verbs ;  regular  conjugations ; 

irregular  verbs  ;  reading  of  modern  French  prose. 
V.  Grammar  and  exercises ;  difference  between  French  and  Italian  in  the  reflex  and  auxiliary 
verbs ;  defective  verbs,  verbal  adjectives,  invariable  particles,  principal  rules  of  syntax ; 
reading  of  modern  French  prose  and  poetry. 

Geography. 
Qymnisium. 

I.  General  conceptions  and   divisions  of  geography ;  elements  of   astronomical   and   physical 
geography;  summarised   description   of    Europe;   summarised  description   of  the  Italian 
region. 
11.  Geographical  description  of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

III.  Geographical  descriptions  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  hints  regarding  the  Polar 
regions. 

Hisiory  and  Geography. 
Gymnasium. 

W.  Ancient  history  of  the  East  and  of  Greece;  geographical  descriptions  of  individual  parts  of 
Italy. 
V.  History  of  Italy,  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  detailed  geographical  description 
of  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Lyceum. 

I.  Europe,  and  especially  Italy,  to  the  end  of  the  Western   Empire,    as  far   as   the    Italian 
expedition  of  the  Emperor  Arrigo  VII  [Henry  Vfl]. 
II.  Europe,  and  especially  Italy,  from  the  expedition  of  Arrigo  VII  to  the  treaty  of  Aquisgrana 

[Aix-la-Chapelle].! 
III.  Europe,  and  especially  Italy,  from  the  treaty  of  Aquiiigrana  to  the  present  time. 

Philosophy. 
Lyceum. — (Philosophy  commences  at  10  years  of  age). 

I.  Elements  of  psychology. 
II.  Elements  of  loa;ic,  with  exercises. 
III.  Elements  of  ethics. 

Mathematics. 
Gymnasium. 

I.  Practical  Arithmetic. — From  numeration  to  fractions,  exclusive  of  the  latter. 
.  II.  Ordinary  and  decimal  fractions. 

III.  Decimal  metric  system;  complex  n?«w!Je«-2— practical  rules  for  extraction  of  square  root; 

ratio  and  proportion. 

IV.  Sational  Arithmetic. — From  numeration  to  fractions,  exclusive  of  the  latter. 
V.  Theory  of  fractions.     Geometry.^— Hook  I,  Euclid. 

Lyceum. 

I.  Algebra. — From  definitions  to  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  of  two  unknowns 

inclusive.      Geometry.— EncVid,  Books  II,  III,  IV. 
II.  Algebra.— IrrntionaX  numbers;  equations  of  the  2nd  degree;  progressions  and  logarithms. 
Geometry. — Euclid,  Books  V  and  VI;  measurement  of  magnitudes;  areas  of  plane  recti- 
lineal figures  ;  area  of  circle. 

III.  Trigonometry. — Circular  functions ;  functional  relations  between  the  sides  and  angles  of  a 

plane  rectilinear  triangle.  Geometry. — Line.^  perpendicular  and  oblique  to  a  plane ; 
vertical  and  parallel  planes  ;  dihedral  anplts  and  perpendicular  planes;  trihedral  polyhedral 
angles  ;  equality  of  trihedral  and  of  polyhedral  angles. 

IV.  Equality    of    triliedral    angles  ;    prisms    and     parallelipipeds,    their    equality    and    equi- 

valence ;  pyramids,  their  equality  and  equivalence;  the  surfaces  and  volumes  of  prisms  and 
pyramids  ;  surface  and  volumes  of  cones,  cylinders,  and  sjjheres. 

Physics  and  Chemistry. 

Lyceum. — (These  subjects  commence  at  IG  years  of  age). 

I.  Elementary  conceptions  of  physics  preliminary  to  the  study    of   chemistry ;    elements   of 
chemistry  ;  conceptions  of  kinematics. 
II.  The  elasticity  of  solids;  mechanics  of  liquids  and  gases;  elements  of  acous-tics  ;  elements 

of  cosmography. 
III.  Elements  of  hear,  optics,  electricit\*,  and  magnetism.  Natural 

1  2  May,  1668. 

'  It  will  be  observed  that  complex  numbers  are  taken  ?^t  13  years  of  age. 

•  Euclid's  Geometry  is  coijinienged  at  IS^years  of |age, 
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Natural  History. 
Gymnasium. —  (This  subject  commences  at  14  years  of  age). 

IV.  Description  and  comparison  of  the  vertebrate  animals  during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  and 
of  the  angiosperm  phanerogams  during  the  second  part  of  the  year. 

V.  Description  and  comparison  of  animals  and  plants  belonging  to  the  lower  types  of  the  two 
organic  kingdoms ;  animals  in  first  part  of  year,  plants  in  second  part.  Kemarks  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  more  important  domestic  animals  and  cultivated  plants,  and 
regarding  plants  and  animals  noteworthy  in  virtue  of  their  historical  relationships. 

Lyzeum. — 

I.  Zoology. — Conceptions  regarding  the  structure,  functions,  and  classifications  of  the  animals. 

11.  Botany. —  Conceptions   regarding  the   structure,   functions,   and   classification  of  plants; 
outlines  of  mineralogy. 

III.  Conceptions  of  physical  geography  and  geology. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  of  subjects  is  wide,  but  the  grade  of  teaching  in  some  departments 
is  not  as  high  as  in  some  other  countries  of  Europe,  save  perhaps  in  exceptional  schools. 

7.  Fees  for  tie   Gymnasium  and  Lyceum. — By  the  law  of  25th  February,  1892, 
fees  demanded  are  as  follows  : — 

Gymnasium, 

Admission  examination  ...         ...         ...         ...         

Immatriculation 

Annual  "  inscription  "  for  each  class ... 

License  (Licenza)  for  candidates  of  the  Government  gymnasia 

License  for  candidates  of  private  or  paternal  schools 
Licentiateship  of  gymnasium  (Diploma  di  licenza  ginnasiale) 

Lyceum. 
Admission  examination 
Immatriculation  ...         ...         ..t 

Annual  "  incription  "  for  each  class  ... 
License  (Iiicenza)  for  candidates  cf  Government  lyceums... 
License  for  candidates  of  private  or  paternal  schools 
Licentiateship  of  lyceum  (Diploma  di  licenza  liceale) 

It  will  be  recognised  that  these  fees  are  very  moderate  from  our  standpoint ;   they,  however,  must 
be  viewed  in  comparison  with  the  general  cost  of  living,  aud  ruling  rates  of  salaries,  etc. 


1892, 

No.  7,  the  school 

Lire. 

£     s. 

d. 

10 

0     8 

0 

10 

0    8 

0 

30 

1     4 

0 

40 

1  12 

0 

55 

2     4 

0 

5 

0    4 

0 

40 

1  12 

0 

20 

0  16 

0 

60 

2     8 

0 

75 

3    0 

0 

100 

4    0 

0 

10 

0     8 

0 

8.  The  Technical  School  and  Technical  Lnstitute. — As  the  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum  are  really  two 
grades  of  secondarj'  school,  not  verv  dissimilar  from  the  German  Unter-  and  Ober-  Gymnasium,  so  the 
technical  "  school "  and  "  institute  "  (scuola  tecnica  e  istituto  tecnico)  are  also  two  grades  of  secondary 
instruction,  but  instruction  of  a  more  technical  character. 

The  curriculum  hereunder  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  subjects  taught  therein  ;— 


Curricula  for  the  Tech 

nical  School  and  Technical  Lnstitute. 

Technical  School. 

Technical  Institute. 

Subjects. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Italian 

6 

6 

5 

6 

5 

4 

6 

French 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

English  or  German      

... 

*■  . 

■  •  • 

.  •  . 

3 

5 

5 

History  ... 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

... 

Geography        

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

•  •• 

... 

Mathematics      

4 

4 

3 

6 

5 

5 

5 

Natural  history  and  1 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

3 

3 

... 

Physics                        i 

>>• 

•  .• 

..  . 

... 

5 

8 

Writing  and  book-keeping 

... 

... 

4i 

.  •  . 

■  ■  . 

... 

Chemistry  lessons         

•  •• 

.•. 

... 

3 

... 

„         practice 

.  .  > 

... 

... 

•  •• 

4 

Drawing            

"^ 

H 

3 

6 

0 

4 

U 

Caligraphy         

3 

2 

2 

•  •• 

... 

*.■ 

Logic  and  ethics 

•  •  • 

■  ■• 

.  •  • 

... 

2 

... 

... 

Civic  instruction           

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

24i 

26i         27i 

30 

33 

30 

29 
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9.  Development  of  Suljecfs. — The  following  will  give  somo  slight  idea  as  to  the  developments  of 
such  of  the  subjects  as  might  seem  to  require  special  notice: — 

Italian  ScJiool. — Class  T — Recapitulation  of  grammar.  II — Elementary  syntax.  Ill— Rules  of 
composition.  Institute. — Class  I — Advanced  syntax,  composition.  II — Continuation  of  the 
preceding.  Ill — Outlines  of  the  history  of  literature  as  far  as  the  16th  century.  IV — 
Literature  of  the  ISth  and  19th  centuries.  In  every  class  there  is  reading,  explanation, 
and  committing  to  memory  of  selections  from  the  best  authors,  and  essays. 

French  School,  Class  I — Pronunciation,  and  reading  exercises.  Vocables.  II — Grammar  as  far  as 
the  formation  of  the  tenses  ;  prose  reading  and  easy  translations  into  French.  Ill— The 
etymology  of  the  language ;  the  reflexive  verbs,  prose  anecdotes,  letters,  exercises  in  writing 
and  in  conversation. 

Institute,  Class  I — Grammar  and  syntax.  II — Synonyms,  every-day  phrases,  proverbs,  etc.  Ill — 
Oral  and  written  translations  from  French  into  Italian,  and  vice  versa ;  exercises  in  reading 
and  conversation,  graduated  as  to  difficulty. 

English  Institute,  Class  II — Pronunciation  and  etymology  of  language.  Ill — Grammar  and  written 
exercises.     IV— The  same. 

German  Institute,  Class  II— General  etymology  of  language.  Ill— Special  etymology ;  the  strong 
verbs.  IV — Syntax,  every-day  phrases,  synonyms  and  proverbs  ;  reading,  Lessing  and  his 
contemporaries,  to  the  present  time  ;  throughout,  written  exercises. 

History  School,  Class  I — Italy,  from  the  most  ancient  times  (754  li.c.)  to  the  Frankish  conquest 
(774  A.D.).  II — Italy  from  this  last  period  to  the  Spanish  ascendancy  (1530).  Ill — Italy 
from  the  preceding  period  to  the  unification  under  Victor  Emanuel  II  (1878). 

Institute,  Class  I— The  Ancient  East,  Greece,  Macedonia,  the  Roman  Empire  and  its  Provinces, 
Germany,  Islam,  France.  II — The  new  nations  of  the  middle  ages,  the  German  Empire, 
and  the  Feudal  state,  the  Monarchies,  the  ascendancy  of  the  Hispano- Austrian  House  ; 
rise  of  France.  Ill — Dynastic  wars,  the  French  revolution,  reaction,  nationality  and 
constitutionalism,  to  the  entry  into  Rome  in  1870. 

Geography  School,  Class  1 — Commencement  of  mathematical  geography,  Italy  in  general ;  exercises 
in  cartography.  II — Europe ;  Italy  (specially  treated),  the  provinces  of  Italy  (in  great 
detail).     Ill — Other  parts  of  the  world. 

Institute,  Class  I— Mathematical,  physical,  and  ethnographic  geography  ;  then  Europe.  II— Africa, 
Asia,  America,  Oceania. 

Mathematics  School,  Class  I — Arithmetic  to  fractions  inclusive.  If — Arithmetic;  questions  of 
interest,  partnerships,  alligations,  etc.;  plane  geometry.  III — Plain  and  solid  geometry; 
algebraic  computations. 

Institute,  Class  1 — Arithmetic,  including  negative  numbers  ;  equations  of  the  1st  degree,  geometry, 
similarity  of  figures.  II — Square  roots,  with  whole  and  fractional  numbers,  algebra, 
equations  of  the  second  decree  and  log.arithms ;  calculation  of  surfaces  and  areas, 
including  the  sphere.  Ill — Continued  fractions,  geometry,  including  homothetic  figures  ; 
elements  of  descriptive  geometry  ;  plane  trigonometry.  IV — Indeterminate  equations  of 
the  first  degree  ;  geometry,  the  regular  polyhedra  of  Euclid  ;  spherical  trigonometry. 

Natural  History  School,  Class  II — The  orders  in  Botany  and  Zoology.  Class  III — Elementary 
Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy. 

Institute,  Class  I — Zoology  and  Botany.     II — Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Physics  Institute,  Class  III — The  principles  of  Mechanics;  motion  of  fluids  and  gases,  molecular 
motion,  heat;  introduction  to  meteorology,  acoustics,  optics,  electricity  and  magnetism. 
IV — The  same  more  fully  developed. 

Chemistry  Institute,  Class  III — Properties  of  the  elements  and  of  their  most  important  combina- 
tions. IV — Qualitative  analysis  of  inorganic  bodies  (blow-pipe  analysis  and  reagent 
solutions. 

Writing,  etc..  School,  Class  I — English  fluent  writing.  II — Documental  writing.  Ill — Gothic 
forms,  ornamental  writing. 

Book-keeping  School,  Class  III — General  methods  of  reckoning  and  accountancy,  set  of  books. 

Drawing. — School.  The  drawing  includes  geometrical  drawing  of  geometrical  surfaces  of  every  kind 
and  freehand  drawing  of  regular  polyhedra  from  models ;  freehand  drawing  of  objects 
and  industrial  objects  from  large  photographs. 

Institute. — Drawing  with  instruments,  the  architecture  of  XV  and  XVI  century  ;  water  colour ; 
freehand  drawing  of  plaster  of  pan's  architectural  fragments  ;  then  colouring;  leaf-groups, 
artificial  or  natural ;  vases  ;  furniture ;  art  objects,  etc. 

Oivic  Instruction. — School,  class  III.  This  covers  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  family,  to 
society,  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens,  duties  toward  neighbours,  political  rights  and 
responsibilities. 

53— 2  Q  10. 
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10.  Italian  residential  schools. — There  are  both  private  and  state  Loarding-Bclioolsi  in  Italy. 
The  latter  are  known  as  convitti  nazionali.  These  are  governed  by  the  decree  of  ]8th  December,  1898.2 
For  girls  there  are  what  is  known  as  istituti  e  collegi  femminili.  In  the  scholastic  year  1900-1901  there 
were  53  State  convetti  and  807  private  ;  total,  8G0,  with  a  total  pupilage  of  51,227. 

In  the  girls'  institutes  and  colleges  about  53,000  are  educated  yearly  (1900-1901).  The  number 
under  state,  provincial,  or  communal  control  was  555  ;  760  arc  ecclesiastical  schools,  and  2G2  are  partially 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  control — this  makes  a  total  of  1,577,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  800  convitti 
for  boys. 

These  schools  and  their  regimes  do  not  call  for  special  comment. 

11.  The  Teaching  Staff. — For  qualification  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  there  is  no  special  State 
examination  in  Italy  outside  the  Universities.  The  UniversityS  diplomas,  however,  are  required  for  the 
higher  grades  of  teaching,  These  are  of  two  standards  :  the  lower  is  the  Licenza,  the  higher  the  Laurea. 
The  former  qualifies  its  possessor  to  give  instruction  in  the  Gymnasium,  technical  school,  and  the 
seminary  for  primary  teachers.     The  Laurea  is  required  by  those  who  wish  to  teach  in  the  Lyceum. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Licenza,  a  student  must  have  attended  a  two  years'  course  in  "  Arts," 
i.e.,  Italian  literature,  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  etc.  ;  and  a  one  year's  course  in  theoretical  philosophy, 
comparative  history  of  the  classic  and  Eomanic  languages  (Neolatin),  and  in  ancient  and  modern  history 
and  geography. 

The  examination  involves  the  following  : — (1)  An  essay  on  a  critical  or  historico-linguistic  subject; 
(2)  a  Latin  composition  (under  supervision)  ;  (3)  an  examination  of,  at  least,  an  hour  on  other 
subjects. 

For  the  Laurea  in  Literature,  the  student  must  have  attended  the  University  for  two  years  longer 
than  in  the  preceding  ease ;  and  have  for  one  year  attended  lectures  in  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek 
literature,  ancient  and  modern  history,  archaeology  and  philosophy. 

For  the  Laurea  and  Philosophy  the  courses  must  embrace  history  and  philosophy,  theoretical 
philosophy,  ethics,  Greek  and  Italian  literature,  ancient  history,  pai-dagogy,  physiology,  and  one  other 
scientific  subject. 

The  examinations  are  oral  in  respect  of  every  subject  covered  by  the  lectures,  and  is  conducted  by 
a  commission  of  three  members  under  the  presidency  of  the  professor  of  the  subject.  These  having  been 
passed,  the  laureate  examination  follows.  This  consists  of  (i)  the  submission  of  dissertation ;  (ii)  a 
disputation  thereon,  and  also  upon  any  three  subjects  elected  by  the  candidate  himself,  before  a 
commission  of  nine  members,  viz.,  seven  ordinary  professors  and  two  others,  i.e.,  extraordinary  professors, 
lecturers,  etc. 

There  are  two  divisions  in  the  Laurea  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Literature,  viz., 
(i)  literature,  (ii)  philosophy;  and  in  the  Laurea  of  Science  four  divisions,  viz.,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history. 

The  professor  or  teacher  must  qualify  for  the  subjects  he  wishes  to  teach  in  the  gymnasium 
or  lyceum. 

Professor  Dr.  Luigi  Credaro,  sometime  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  now  of 
History  and  Philosophy,  affirms  that  experience  has  shewn  that  the  pure  scientific  studies  of  the 
University  are  an  insufficient  preparation  for  the  practical  activity  of  the  teacher.  The  young  and 
inexperienced  teacher,  however  great  may  be  his  command  of  his  subject,  has,  in  general,  no  adequate 
skill  as  regards  its  division  and  development  in  ordinary  teaching.  He  also  has  no  training  or  experience 
in  managing  a  class,  and  thus  often  exhausts  both  himself  and  his  pupils  without  attaining  to  anything. 

In  188G  instruction  schools  (scuole  di  magistcro)  were  established,  which,  however,  kept  scientific 
and  theoretical  qualification  more  in  view  than  practical  didactic  skill.  The  Minister  in  189G  (Villari) 
gave  these  schools  an  almost  exclusively  practical  tendency. 

The  aim  of  a  scuola  di  magigtero  is  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  school  discipline,  of  method, 
especially  as  regards  the  extent  and  limits  of  each  subject  as  it  must  be  treated  in  secondary  schools,  and 
to  afEord  practice  in  teaching.  The  best  text-books  and  material  of  instruction  are  also  matters  about 
which  the  practising  students  acquire  information. 

The  lectures  in  these  schools  extend  over  the  following  range,  viz  ,  the  Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek 
literature,  ancient  and  modern  history,  geography,  philosophy,  pa;dogogy,  general  didactics,  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar. 

In  the  mathematico-physical  faculty  the  lectures  extend  over  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
mathematics,  general  didactics. 

The  students  attend  these  courses  for  at  least  two  years,  and  in  general  at  the  same  time  as  they 
are  passing  through  their  subjects  at  the  University. 

At  the  close  of  the  course  they  pass  an  examination  consisting  mainly  of  a  lesson  in  some  subject 
and  questions  as  to  method.  The  diploma  can  be  issued  only  to  one  who  possesses  already  the  Laureate, 
and  it  confers  a  special  right  to  subsequent  appointment  as  a  professor  in  the  secondary  schools. 

12. 


'  State  sohools  are  Scude  governative,  and  private  schools,  Scuole  private  or  non-govemalive. 

'  Regio  dccreto  18  Dicembre,  1898,  n.  588,  che  approva  il  regolamento  per  i  convitti  nazionali.     See,  codice  della 
pubblica  istruzionc,  Vol.  IV,  p.  l-,39. 

'  By  the  law  of  16  Febr.,  1861,  No.  82,  Art.  5,  the  instruction  in  the  University  is  comprised  under  five  faculties, — 
(i)  philosophy  and  literature  ;  (ii)  juritprudence  ;  (iii)  mathematical  science  ;  (iv)  natural  science  ;  (v)  medicine. 


1871. 

1899. 

G8  per  cent. 

42  per  cent. 

57   „ 

34   „ 

66   „ 

50   „ 
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12.  Educational  Difficulties  in  Italy. — Criticisms  as  to  illiteracyi  ia  Italy  are  often  made  in  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  eft'orts  of  the  Grovernment  to  extend  popular  education. 
The  following  shews  the  remarlfable  illiteracy  still  characteristic  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  effect  of  three  decades'  effort: — 

Evidence  of  Illiteracy — 

Inability  to  sign  marriage  register 

Army  conscripts  unable  to  sign  roll    ... 

Inability  to  sign  navy  roll        

Mean  64       „  42       „ 

This  illiteracy  decreases  as  one  goes  north ;  it  is  also  much  less  marked  in  towns.  The  illiteracy 
is  reduced  nearly  to  one  half  by  the  army  elementary  schools.  In  Naples,  Sicily,  Calabria.,  etc.,  it  is 
remarkable,  sometimes  attaining  to  95  per  cent.,  and  in  such  places  the  dialect  spoken  differs  very 
markedly  from  Italian. 

This  difference  of  dialect  is  not  confined  to  the  illiterate.  Persons  of  education  and  fortune  regard 
the  speaking  of  the  lingua  toscana  as  somewhat  affected,  and  retain  the  local  dialect.  This  difference  is  so 
marked  that  a  teacher  from  Florence  (Tuscany)  would  not  do  for  Naples,  nor  would  a  Eoman  be  efficient 
in  Genoa. 2 

That  the  unification  of  Italy  is  but  recent  goes  far  to  explain  the  failure  to  attain  to  lingual 
uniformity,  and  this  language-difficulty  makes  the  first  steps  in  educational  progress  somewhat  arduous. 

Another  difficulty  is  the  enormous  number  (seven  millions)  of  "  contadini  " — the  peasants  or 
rustics — who  are  extremely  poor  and  without  ambition,  whose  progenitors  were  contadini,  and  whose 
children  assuredly  will  also  be  contadini. 

13.  Conclusion. — It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  the  school  equipments  seen,  while  by 
no  means  equal  to  those  of  Germany,  France,  or  Switzerlend,  were  nevertheless  very  good. 

Modern  effort  in  Italy  is  to  attain  a  more  real  uniformity  of  organisation,  and  to  improve  the 
professional  education  of  teachers. 

'  All  illiterate  is  known  as  an  "  anaf/abeta." 

'  The  diffei-enccs  of  dialect  are  so  great  that,  to  be  understood,  a  teacher  must  often  use  the  local  dialect. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
Secondary  Education  in  Russia. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — The  opening  of  the  first  Grymnasium  in  Eussia  dates  back  as  far  as  1725,  when 
such  aa  institution  was  established  in  St.  Petersburg  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Theophil  Siegfried 
Bayer,  pro-Rector  of  the  Cathedral  School  of  KiJnigsberg,  and  a  Professor  of  Antiquities. 

Just  thirty  years  afterward  a  second  Gymnasium  was  opened  in  Moscow.  This  had  two  sections, 
viz.,  one  for  the  children  of  nobles,  the  other  ibr  the  children  of  persons  of  lower  positions.  The  third 
was  opened  in  Kasan  in  1758,  because  it  was  deemed  that  two  Gymnasia  were  not  adequate  for  the 
whole  of  Eussia  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  students  for  the  University.  This  last  was,  however,  closed 
again  in  1789.  The  pupils  of  the  Kasan  Gymnasium  were  found  to  be  very  indifferently  educated,  and 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  thought  the  amount  paid  for  their  education  was  excessive.  The  total 
per  annum  was  £110  10s.  (about)  for  no  less  than  ten  teachers.     Times  have  changed. 

A  number  of  middle  schools  were  established  somewhat  later,  and  from  1804  were  gradually 
transformed  into  Gymnasia,  the  statute  governing  the  whole  matter  being  published  during  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  I  (1796-1855).  On  the  14th  May,  182(3,  a  Commission  met,  consisting  of  the  Minister, 
Admiral  Schischkoff,  Count  Lieven,  Privy  Councillors  Uvaroff  and  Speranski,  State  Councillor  Storch, 
and  Count  Stroganoff.  They  urged  the  introduction  of  both  Latin  and  Greek  as  obligatory  subjects  in 
the  curricula,  Privy  Councillor  UvarofF,  howe\'er,  objecting  to  the  Oreek  beini)  made  obligatory.  The  Czar, 
on  looking  through  the  minutes  of  the  ten  sittings  of  the  Commission,  expressed  his  doubt  as  to  the 
utility  or  purpose  of  Greek  as  an  obligatory  subject.  England,  Franco,  and  Germany  were  cited  as 
examples  supporting  the  study  of  Greek.  It  was  finally  introduced  in  a  somewhat  half-hearted  way.  In 
1825,  before  the  reform,  there  were  7,600  pupils  in  the  Gvmnasia ;  in  the  beginning  of  1850,  18,000;  in 
1893,  62,434. ;  and  23,903  in  the  Eealschools. 

But  to  return  somewhat :  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  "  classics"  question  has  played  aome  part 
in  the  development  of  Eussian  schools,  which  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 

2.  The  question  of  Oreek  in  Russia. — In  the  beginning  of  the  school-year  1851-2,  Greek  was 
taught  in  forty-five  out  of  the  seventy-four  gymnasia  then  existing  in  Eussia.  Up  to  that  time  Eeal- 
schools of  the  present  type  did  not  exist.  In  the  year  mentioned  a  triple  division  of  the  Gymnasia  was 
made.  One  section  had  a  special  course  in  Jurisprudence  for  those  who  entered  the  Civil  Service ;  a 
second  section,  in  which  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  were  given  prominence,  prepared  for  the 
Military  Service ;  while  a  third  concerned  itself  wholly  with  preparation  for  the  University.  This  change 
brought  about  a  difference  in  the  attitude  to  Greek.  In  only  five  of  the  forty-five  Gymnasia  did  Greek 
remain  obligatory. 

In  1864,  Greek  took  a  stronger  position.  The  Gymnasia  became  7-class  schools,  and,  though  the 
Jurisprudence  course  remained,  entrance  into  the  University  took  place  only  in  the  case  of  those  who 
passed  through  the  Classical  Gymnasium.  Por  practical  and  technical  careers,  special  schools,  viz.,  those 
called  Eealschools  in  Germany,  were  opened. 

Up  to  1864  there  was  really  only  one  type  of  middle  schools  in  Eussia,  if  we  exclude  the  Military 
sckools.  They  had  a  special  organisation,  and  were  on  the  whole  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
Gymnasia.  In  1871  the  reform  of  the  middle  schools  was  completed.  The  Gymnasium  became  an  8-clas8 
school,  and  the  Jurisprudence  course  was  excluded.  The  hours  devoted  to  the  classical  languages  were 
increased.  Many  new  Gymnasia  and  pro-Gymnasia  with  six  and  four  classes  were  founded,  even  in 
insignificant  towns.  In  the  same  year  also  the  Eealschools  were  established,  many  towns  possessing 
both  a  Gymnasium  and  a  Eealschool. 

It  is  said  that  the  Gymnasium  stood  much  higher  during  the  Ministry  of  Count  Tolstoi  than  it  did 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  but  quite  recently  there  has  been  considerable  improvement  again. 

3.  Organisation. — The  organisation  is  as  follows: — At  the  head  of  the  Educational  System  stands 
the  Minister  ;  next  to  him  the  Curator,  who  is  the  Administrator  of  an  Educational  District.  European 
Eussia,  including  the  Caucasus,  is  divided  into  eleven  such  districts,  the  Curator's  head-quarters  being — 
(1)  St.  Petersburg;  (2)  Moscow;  (3)  Kasan;  (4)  Orenburg;  (5)  Kharkoft' ;  (0)  Odessa;  (7)  Kieff ; 
(8)  Wilno;  (9)  Warsaw:  (lO)Eiga;  (U)  Tiflis. 

At  the  head  of  the  Gymnasium  is  the  "  Director"  selected  by  the  Curator,  and  appointed  by  the 
Minister.     At  the  head  of  a  Pro- Gymnasium  is  a  so-called  "  Inspector"'^  nominated  by  the  Director. 

The  Director  is  obliged  to  give  instruction  in  his  own  subjects,  but  it  is  said  that  this  need  not 
exceed  eight  hours  per  week.  In  the  first  Eealschool  of  St.  Petersburg  twelve  hours  a  week  are,  however, 
given  in  mathematics  by  the  Director,  and  that  is  about  the  usual  time  devoted. 

In  every  Gymnasium  and  Eealschool,  the  chief  assistant  and  representative — when  necessary — of 
the  Director  is  an  "Inspector";  the  latter  is  responsible  for  the  general  discipline  of  the  pupils. 
Directors  are  usually  appointed  from  the  staff  of  "  Inspectors,"  but  sometimes  direct  from  the  teaching 
Btaff.     The  teachers  are  dependent,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  good  opinion  of  the  Director  and,  absolutely, 

upon 

>  These  terms  are  rendered  in  Russian  almost  exactly  as  spelt  in  English. 
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upon  the  Curator,  and  can  be  appointed  or  discharged,  sent  from  one  town  to  another,  as  seems  to  him 
fit.  A  teacher  of  four  years'  standing  in  a  Grymnasium  or  Eealschool  is  of  Eank  VIII  in  the  service 
{i.e.,  College  Assessor).  He  then  passes  through  the  grades — Aulic  Councillor,  Collegiate  Councillor, 
State  Councillor  (Rank  XIV),  which  is  attained  after  twelve  years'  service. 

At  any  rate,  until  quite  recently,  this  was  about  the  limit  that  a  teacher  could  reach.  Not 
unfrequently,  his  position,  after  attaining  to  the  pinnacle,  was  seriously  altered  for  the  worse,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  fall  of  50  per  cent,  in  his  salary. 

The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  was  rarely  less  than  twelve,  and  might  be  anything  between 
twelve  and  thirty  hours  weekly.  The  future  of  any  teacher  is  said  also  to  be  uncertain.  There  is  no 
general  pension  system  in  Eussia,  but  in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Eiga,  and  Eeval,  pensions  follow  after 
thirty-five  years'  service.  In  Kieff  and  KharkofE  the  pension  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  preceding  cities. 
In  Warsaw  it  is  about  two-thirds  greater,  and  in  the  Caucasus  there  are  higher  pensions.  Every  five 
years  the  commencing  pension  is  raised  a  fifth.  Widows  without  children  receive  half  pension;  with 
one  child,  two-thirds  ;  with  two  children,  five-si.\ths  ;  with  three  or  more  children,  the  full  pension  of  the 
husband ;   an  orphan  receives  a  fourth,  and  four  or  more,  the  whole  pension  of  the  father. 


4,  Gurriculum  of  the   Gi/mnasium. — The  curriculum  in  Eussia  is  moulded  much  on  the  German 
lines.     The  programmes  for  1890  for  the  Grymnasia  were  as  follows: — 

Curriculum  in  Russian  Gymnasia. 


Classes  and  Hours 

Subjects. 

Totals. 

lu  1871. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Eeligion  .. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

13 

Russian 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

24 

Logic      

■  •■ 

•  >  . 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

Latin      

G 

G 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

42 

49 

Greek 

... 

4 

5 

6 

G 

6 

G 

33 

36 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

29 

31 

Physics 

*  .  • 

... 

. 

... 

2 

3 

2 

7 

6 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2         ... 

•  t  . 

8 

10 

History... 

2 

9     i       ,3 

2 

2 

2 

13 

12 

French  ... 

... 

3 

2 

3     1       3 

2 

3 

3 

19 

19 

German... 

... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

19 

19 

Caligraphy 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

Drawing^ 

2 

■2 

1 

... 

... 

... 

5 

0 

Totals 

23 

28 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

225 

225 

The  final  column  gives  the  hours  in  the  1871  programmes  for  the  same  subjects.  The  programmes 
obtained  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  Commissioners'  stay  differ  only  by  including  the  Logic  with  the 
Russian — that  is  to  say,  the  programme  is  really  identical. 

Comparing  the  two,  it  will  be  seen  that  Eeligion  and  Eussian  are  increased,  the  former  3  and  the 
latter  4  hours  per  week  ;  for  the  whole  eight  classes,  Latin  is  reduced  7  hours,  Greek  3,  mathematics  2, 
geography  2.  Physics  and  history  are  each  increased  one  hour.  The  total  hours  remain  the  same. 
The  programmes  received  in  St.  Peterburg  bore  the  date  1898. 

5.  Curriculum  in  Russian  Real  Schools. — The  Eealschool  has  an  ordinary  and  a  commercial  division. 
The  following  is  a  Eealschool  programme  : — ■ 


Curriculum  in 

Rnssian  Real  Schoo 

h,  1890. 

Ordinary 

Commercial 

Classes  and  Hours. 

Division — 
Classes  and 

Division — 
Classeii  and 

Totals. 

Subjects. 

Hours. 

Hours. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

V. 

VI. 

Ordinary. 

Com' 
mercial. 

Eeligion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

14 

12 

Eussian 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

28 

24 

German... 

6 

6 

4 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

32 

31 

Prench  ... 

... 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

... 

5 

5 

17 

21 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

*.. 

2 

2 

... 

2 

12 

10 

History... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

2 

14 

8 

Mathematics 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

3 

31 

24 

Physics  ... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

10 

8 

Natural  Science            

... 

2 

2 

3 

•  *■ 

2 

3 

9 

7 

Drawing            

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

3 

3 

■  ■• 

21 

12 

Geometrical  Drawing 

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

10 

4 

Caligraphy        

2 

2 

*•* 

*•> 

..• 

*  •■ 

... 

4 

4 

Commercial  Correspondence  and  Bookkeepmg 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

0 

8 

Total     

25 

29 

29 

30 

30 

30 

29 

30 

30 

202 

173 

310 


Second  Programme,  Sussian  Scalschoo 

?,  1898. 

Classes  and  Hours. 

Subjects. 

Prepara- 
tory 

Ordinary  Division. 

Commercial 
Division. 

Supple- 
mentary 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Total. 

V. 

VI. 

Totals. 

Class. 

Eeligion 

4 

2 

2 

9 

2 

2 

2 

12 

2 

2 

12 

2 

Eussian     ... 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

24 

3 

3 

24 

4 

German    ... 

G 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

27 

3+a 

3+^ 

31 

5 

French      

•  •  • 

*•• 

5 

5 

4 

2 

2 

18 

2+i 

2-f5 

22 

•  •  > 

Geography 

■  •■ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

j^ 

10 

2 

History 

2 

2 

2 

4 

10 

2 

^ 

8 

4 

Mathematics 

6 

3 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

28 

4 

5 

24 

3 

Physics      

•  >• 

... 

^ 

... 

... 

4 

4 

8 

4 

4 

8 

2 

Natural  History 

•  ■■ 

•  ■■ 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

3 

•  •  • 

7 

3 

•  •• 

7 

2 

Drawing 

Modelling 

2 

4 

4 

2 
2 

2 
2 

4 
2 

2 
2 

|26 

... 

... 

16 

5^ 

i2 

Geometrical  Drawing     .. 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

Commercial  Correspondence,  etc. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

4 

8 

... 

Totals 

•■ 

22 

24 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

174 

30 

30 

174 

29 

6.  Other  Schools. — "While  referring  to  the  Eealschools,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Russia  has  a 
special  type  of  school  which  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  combination  between  general  and  technical 
education  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  places  visited  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  transformation  of  one  type  of  school  into  another  will  afford  an  interesting  illustration  of  this 
combination.  The  Eealgymnasiiim  of  Lodz,  originally  on  the  German  Model,  was  changed  in  1SG9  to  a 
"Higher  School  of  Crafts."  This  in  its  turn  was  transformed  on  Ist  July,  1889,  to  a  "School  of 
Industries  and  Manufactures."  This  school  is  specially  intended  to  provide  at  the  same  time  both  general 
instruction,  and  the  special  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  necessary  for  mechanicians,  or  for 
experts  dealing  with  the  chemistry  of  textile  fabrics. 


School  of  Industries  and  Manufactures,  Lodz. 

Subjects. 

Classes  and  Hours. 

Totals. 

, 

I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

C.       M. 

C.      M. 

C.      M.l 

C.        M. 

Eeligion            

.       2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

10 

Eussian 

.       6 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

Mathematics 

4 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 



32 

German... 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 



22 

Geography        

3 

2 

2 

3 



10 

History  ... 

•  >• 

2 

2 

2 

3 

•  •  •              ••• 

9 

Natural  History           

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  •>              ■•  > 

•  • t              ■*  ■ 

10 

Physics 

... 

3 

2 

3 

2 

11 

Chemistry         

4 

5 

5 



4        14 

Mechanics         

4        2 

4        2 

4       ... 

12          4 

Chemical  Technology 

5 

5 

Dyeing  ... 

3 

3 

6 

Weaving,  etc 

4       ... 

4       ... 

8 

Mechanical  Technology 

2       ... 

2       ... 

4 

Caligraphy 

2 

1 

1 

... 

... 

4 

Drawing            

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

22 

Linear  Drawing 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

22 

^  rChcmical  Laboratory 

2       10 

...       10 

2        20 

.«     Applied  Chemistry 

... 

6 

6 

6 

o  J  Dyeing 

^     Mechanical  Workshops  .. 
l_  Weaving 

...       26 

26 

... 

8       ... 

6       ... 

16       ... 

30 

... 



10       ... 

10       ... 

20 

Totals 

.     28 

31 

32 

35 

42-43 

46-46 

46-46 

206-261 

^  M.  denotes  Mechanicians.     C.  denotes  Chemists. 
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It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  here  in  extenso  with  this  type  of  school ;  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  one  or 
two  Eussian  methods  of  meeting  the  need  of  practical  education.     The  second  example  is  the — 

Curriculum  of  Bussian  Schools  of  Commerce  of  Seven  Classes. 


Subjeots. 


Classes  and  Hours. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


A'l. 


VII. 


Total 


Eeligion  

Eussian 
German 
French 

Arithmetic       ...         

Algebra 

Geometry  et  Trigonometry  ... 

Geography      

History 

Natural  History 

Physics 

Drawing  ... 

Chemistry 

Merchandise   ... 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

Bookkeeping  ... 

Correspondence 

Commercial  Geography 

Political  Economy 

Law 

Experiments  :  Chemical  and  on  Merchandise 

Totals  


6 
9 


27 


30 


4 
4 
5 


30 


2 
4 
4 
5 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 


80 


2 
3 
3 
4 

2 
2 

2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 


30 


30 


1 
2 
3 
3 


1 
2 

3 
3 

4 


31 


13 
26 
30 


24 

8 

10 

9 

7 
13 


4 
8 
1 
4 
3 
3 
4 


208 


7.  I^xaniple  of  a  Time-tahle. — The  table  here  appended  is  the  time-table  for  1902-3  of  the 
First  Eealschule  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  lowest  class  is  1b.  The  first  column  denotes  the  Subjects.  (0). 
They  are : — 


(1)  Divine  Eeligion. 

(2)  Eussian  Language. 

(3)  German  Language. 

(4)  French  Language. 

(5)  Geography. 


(6)  Mathematical  Geography. 

(7)  History. 

(8)  Drawing. 

(9)  Modelling. 
(10)  Mathematics. 


(11)  Physics. 

( 12)  Natural  History. 

(13)  Commercial  Science. 

(14)  Geometrical  Drawing. 

(15)  Singing. 


The  second  column  gives  the  names  of  the  teacTiing  staff  {\Q).  For  example,  under  the  head  of 
Eeligion  the  teachers  are,  as  far  as  the  titles  can  bo  rendered  in  English,  Archdeacon  Kiriloff  (17),  Priest 
Smirnoff  (18),  Deacon  Michaelovski  (19).  The  Inspector  (20)  and  the  Director  (21)  are  referred  to  by 
title  and  not  by  name. 

The  letters  (M),  (T),  (W),  (Th),  (F),  (S),  denote,  of  course,  days  of  the  week,  and  the  column^ 
of  totals  (22),  the  number  of  hours  given  by  each  teacher. 

The  time-table  referred  to  will  be  found  on  the  next  two  pages. 
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8.  The  Scientific  Equipment  of  Eussian  Schools. — The  apparatus  and  general  equipment  for  teaching 
chemistry,  physics,  natural  history,  etc.,  in  the  schools  of  St.  Petersburg  seen  by  the  Commissioners, 
left  little  to  be  desired.  Even  in  the  Xenie  Institute  for  ladies,  the  eqiiipment  was  very  thorough.  Of 
course,  science  subjects  cannot  be  effectively  taught  without  such  equipment. 

A  glance  at  the  time-table  previou,«ly  referred  to  will  shew  that  the  teaching  is  by  specialists. 
For  example,  Phyiics  (11)  is  taught  by  Kovalevsky,  IS  hours  a  week  ;  the  only  other  subject  taught  by 
the  same  professor  is  Geography,  2  hours  a  week,  i.e.,  20  hours  in  all.  Natural  history  is  taught  by 
Kritschagin,  24  hours  a  week ;  he  teaches  no  other  subject.  Kousovnikotf  teaches  Mathematics,  6 
hours,  and  G-eometrical  Drawing,  4  hours — 10  hours  in  all. 

In  the  type  of  school  where  both  general  and  technical  education  are  given,  the  equipment  is 
astonishingly  good,  and  the  work  actually  done  by  the  pupils  excellent.  Lads  trained  in  these,  recognise 
that  they  are  differentiated  from  the  ordinary  and  relatively  ill-educated  workman.  These  schools, 
however,  are  developing  a  high  type  of  Eussian  workman — intelligent  and  skilful  in  the  highest  degree. 

Further  reference  will  be  made  to  these  in  dealing  with  technical  education. 


9.  Conchision. — The  Commissioners  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  equipments  to  be  found 
in  Russian  secondary  schools  were  incomparably  better  than  any  seen  in  this  State.  The  general  regime 
calls  for  no  special  comment.  As  far  as  could  be  judged  by  actual  inspection,  and  from  conversation 
with  M .  Kovalevsky,  an  educational  expert,  deputed  by  the  Minister  to  accompany  the  Commissioners, 
and  with  the  professional  staff,  the  realistic  and  sciontific  elements  in  the  teaching  are  of  a  very  high 
order. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


Secondary   Education   in   Switzerland  and   Swiss 
Educational   Systems. 


[a.  H.  KNIBBS. 


1.  Introduction. — That  the  features  of  Secondary  Education  in  various  parts  of  Switzerland  should 
exhibit  differences  is  hardly  a  matter  for  surprise,  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  is  divided  into  cantons, 
which  are  linguistically  either  French,  German,  or  Italian.  A  slight  indication  of  the  secondary 
system  of  two  French -speaking  cantons  (Greneva  and  Vaud)  was  given  ill  Chapter  V  of  the  Interim 
lieport,  see  pp.  .33-36,  pp.  48-50.  In  that  report  it  served  the  purpose  of  revealing  something  of  the 
general  educational  conceptions  of  the  Swiss,  and  so  brought  into  clearer  relief  the  significance  of  their 
primary  system. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  even  secondary  education  is  gratuitous, 
not  only  to  the  citizen,  but  even  to  the  foreigner !  This  is  an  evidence  of  liberality  of  spirit  which  is 
matched  only  by  some  States  of  America. 

2.  The  Place  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  Swiss  System.- — The  system  of  secondary  education  in 
Switzerland  includes  schools  which  may  be  described  as  higher  primary  as  well  as  secondary  schools  proper. 
Thus,  one  finds  schools  described  as  "  Ecoles  secondaires"  with  courses  ranging  from  one  to  six  years. 

These  secondary  schools  are  very  variously  named  in  the  different  cantons,  or  even  in  any  one 
canton.  Thus,  middle  schools  are  known  as  cantonal  schools  {Ecoles  cantonales),  and  have  such 
subdivisions  as  the  progymnasium  and  gymnasium  {progymvase  et  ffymnase').  Then  there  are  higher 
schools  (ecoles  superieures),  lyceums  (lycees).  Other  middle  schoole  {Mitfelschulen)  are  knovi'n  as 
Sehundarschulen.  Then  there  are  Gymnasien,  Eealschulen,  Lateinschulen,  Ecoles  regionales,  Bezirksschulen, 
Scuole  Maggiori,  etc. 

According  to  the  return  for  1900  (published  Zurich,  19011)  the  total  number  of  secondary  schools 
in  Switzerland  was  as  follows  :  — ^ 

Soleure 
Basel   (city) 
Basel 

Schaffhouse. 
AppenzelExt.  10 
Total,  549. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  secondary  education  in  Switzerland,  it  is  desirable  to  exhibit  some 
features  of  the  educational  scheme  of  a  few  of  the  different  cantons.  That  will  more  clearly  reveal  the 
differences  between  the  cantons,  and  the  trend  of  educational  effort  in  a  country  the  traditions  of  which 
are,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Interim  Eeport,  more  accordant  with  those  of  Australia  than  is  the  case  in 
many  other  countries. 

3.  Organisation  of  Education  in  the  Canton  of  Ziirich. — The  following  is  the  organisation  in 
Ziirich : — 

Infant  Schools  and  Kinbebgabtens  {Kleinlcinderschulen  and  Kindergarten). 

These  are  not  State  schools,  but  are  private,  or  are  organised  by  the  communities. 

Peimabt  Schools  (Primarschulen) . — The  Primary  School  is  obligatory.  In  some  form,  the 
obligation  of  school  attendance  lasts  till  the  age  of  15  or  16  years.  Thus,  this  period  may  be 
constituted  as  follows  : — 


Zurich 

...  94 

Obwalden . . 

1 

Berne 

...  75 

Nidwalden. . 

4 

Lucerne 

...  29 

Glarus 

11 

Uri 

...     6 

Zug 

7 

Schwyz 

...  10 

Fribourg  .. 

18 

16 

Appenzellnt. 

2 

Tessin 

.  37 

4 

St.  Gall      ... 

35 

Vaud 

.  21 

13 

Grisons 

28 

Valais 

.     6 

9 

Aargau 

66 

Neuchatel.. 

.     7 

10 

Thurgau 

29 

Geneva     .. 

.  11 

Obligatory  Day  School 

{Alltagsschule) . 
44  weeks  per  year. 


Elementary  School 
{Elementarschule) . 

Eeal  School 
{Sealschule) . 


18-20  hours  per  week. 
:^J21-24      „ 


Complementary  Schools 


Manual  Instruction. 
44  weeks  per  year. 
Girls. 


I,     6 
II,     7 

III,  8- 

IV,  9-10  ■) 
V,  10-11  [  24^27 

VI,  11-12  3 

VII,  12-13") 

VIII,  13-14  [  8 

IX,  14-15) 


VII-X,  12-16     1 


fComplementary  School 
I       (Erganzungsschule) , 
■\  or, 

I  School  for  Singing 
1^     (Singschule). 

MAJftJAL  Insteuction. — This  is  given  as  follows : — 

f  Optional  in  Class  III,  3  hburs  per  week. 

3  Obligatory  in  Class  IV-VI,  6    „  ,, 

j  In  Complementary  School,  optional,  VII-IX,  3      „  „ 

\  In  Secondary  School,  optional,  VII-IX,  3      ,,  „ 

JBoys. — Organised  communally,  with  State  subsidies.     The  period  is  generally  10-15  years  of  age  ; 
courses,  from  18-30  hours  weekly.  Secondaet 

'  See  Jahrbnch  des  Unterrichtswesens  in  der  Schweiz,  1900  (14er  Jahrgang),  p.  170. 

'  For  the  information  obtained  the  Commissionera  desire  to  express  tlieir  appreciative  thanks  to  Dr.  Guillaunie  of 
Berne,  to  the  Kducation  Departments  of  the  various  cantons,  and  to  their  officers.  Colonel  Pingoud,  Prefect  of  Lausanne, 
most  kindly  supjjied  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to  the  educational  system  of  the  Vaud  canton. 
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^ECONDAUT  Schools. — The  so-called  sccjiidary  schools  arc  of  tlic  natjrc  ratlior  of  lug'  er  jirlLiwry 
schools. 

Seconilary  School.-i.     Oplional.        T,  12-13  ] 

{Sekundarschuhn.)  II,  13-14  ,30  hours  per  .vcek  maximum. 

4t  weeks  per  year.  Ill,  14-15  j 

Besides  these,  there  are  contiauation  schools,  org.iiiiseJ  as  follows  : — 

Continuation    Schools    (^Forthildungsschulen). — These    comprise    what    are    called    professional 
(herujliche)  schools,  viz. : — 

Industrial  {gewerhliclie)  schooln. 
Agricultural  {land wirlsdiafdiche)  schools. 
Commercial  {kaufmdnnische)  schools. 

Middle  Schools.— What  are  called   Middle   Schools   (Miftehchulen)    arc   rcj^resenteJ    by  the 
following  — 

Cr n„,„.,„„:.,™  fYUor     1,12-13^ 


Middle  Schools 
{Mi/tehcJiulen), 


Lower  Gymnasium 

(Unferes  Gymnasium). 
41  weeks  per  year. 

Upper  Gymnasium 

( Oberes  Gymnasium) . 
41  weeks  per  year. 

Industry  school 

{Industrieschule.) 
41  weeks  per  year. 

40  weeks  per  year, 
•10      „ 

40      „ 


II,  I3-U 

III,  14-15 

lA^  15-10 

I,  10-17 

11,  17-18 

III,  18-18i 


In  Winterthur. 
42  weeks  per  year. 


/'Technical  Division  3.i-H  years'  couiEe. 

\       {Technische  Abteilunj). 
J  Commercial  Division  4      „  „ 

(^      {Handelsschule). 


fTeachers'  Seminary  4      „  „ 

{Lehrcrinnenseminar), 
Commercial  classes  2      „  M 

(  Handehklassen) . 
Continuation  classes  3      „  „ 

1       (Fortbildungsklassen). 
Foreigners'  classes  1  semester. 

(Fremdenklassen) . 
Course  for  Kindergartnors  1  year's  course. 

(Bildungskurs  fiir  Kindergiirtnerinnen). 
Course  for  teachers  of  domestic  economy 

(Bildungskurs  fiir  Haushaltungslehrerinnen). 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  private  and  public  establishments  for  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  {Lehrerhildungsanstallen),  a  Technicum  {Teclmikum)  or  Technical  College,  with  the  following 
branches : — 

'Architecture  and  Civil  Engineering  (Bautecknik). 
Industrial  Electricity  {Electrotechnik). 
Chemists  (Chemie). 
Art  Industries  {Kunstgewcrbe) . 
Surveyors  {Geometer). 
Commerce  {Handel). 

Mechanical  Engineering  {MascJiinen-TecJinik) . 
^Fine  mechanical  work  {Feinmechanik). 

Then  there  is  an  Agricultural  school  {Landwirlschaflliclie  ScJiule) ;  an  Industrial  school 
{Oewerbeschule),  with  Preparatory  classes  {Vorbereitungsklassen) — two  years;  the  Industrial  Continuation 
school  {Gewerbliche  Fortbildungsschule) ,  with  its  Tradesman  school  {Handwerkerschule) ;  the  Art 
Industrial  ichool  {Kunstgewirbesohule  \  the  workshop  for  the  instruction  of  wood-workers  (Ze/iriOfr^s/a//e 
fur  Holzarbeiter) . 

Besides  the  .above,  there  are  special  schools,  schools  for  defectives,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  orphans, 
correctional  schools.  In  the  Interim  lloport,  under  the  chapter  treating  of  "  The  Coordination  of 
Education,"  an  outline  was  given  shewing  the  general  features  of  the  J5urich  Educational  Scheme.  (See 
Chap.  LIV.,  p.  409.) 


Technicam,  with  schools  for — < 


4.  Educational  Organiicition  in   the  Canton  of  Berne. — The  following  will  give  an  idea  of   the 
system  in  Berne. 

Infant  Schools  and  Kr.VDEna.vnTEN  {Kleinkinderscliulcn  und  Kindergarten). — These   are  not 
State  schools. 

16-7;  I 

II    7- %\   800  hours  yearly  at  least  II 

III  8-9)  III 

IV  9-10)  IV 
V  10-11  \    903        , V 

VI  11-12)  VI 

VII 12-13)  vir 

Vlir  13-14  \    900        „  , Vlll 

IX  14-15) 

There  are  two  possibilities,  one  a  9-year  course,  with  a  total  of  7,800  hours,  and  an  8-year  course, 
With  a  total  of  8,200  hours. 

Manual  Instbuctiox  exists  for  both  boys  and  girls,  Secosdaet 


Primary  School 
{Primarjchule.) 


900  hours. 
1.100     „ 

1,100    „ 

1,100    „ 
900    „ 
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Secondary  ScnooLs  are  divided  into  Rcalscliools  and  Progymnasia  {Reahchihn  and  Ptogym- 
nasien).     There  are  also  continuation  schools  (Forthildiinf/schttlen). 

Middle  Schools. — The  middle  schools  comprise  several  classes.  The  following  table  will  give 
soaie  idea  of  their  orijnnisation. 


School. 

Entrance 

Course. 

Weeks  in 

ago. 

year. 

Tears. 

Years. 

Progymnasium,  Thun 

10 

5 

41 

Do           Berao 

10 

4 

41 

Do            (Germ.an)   Bill          

10 

5 

42 

Do            (French),  Bill            

10 

3 

42 

Do                   „          Delcmout... 

10 

5 

41 

Do                   „           Neuvcville 

9 

5 

43 

Gymnasium  Realahleilanq,  Bcrnc 

U 

4 

42 

Do          Ilandclsschulc,  Ik'rnc 

It 

4 

42 

Do         Litcrarische  AbfcilunjjTierno    ... 

It 

41- 

42 

Do         Burgdorf  ... 

10 

Hk 

41 

Kantonschulc,  Pruntrut          

10 

"' 

40 

Besides   these   there   are    girls'  schools    (Miidchcnscliule),  schools  for   the  traininc;  of  teachers 
{Lela-crbildunganstalten).     The  list  hereunder  will  give  some  idea  of  the  courses  therein: — 


Seminary. 


Kntrance 
age. 


Weeks  in 
year. 


Years. 

Years. 

Madchenschule,  Bern 

15 

3 

42 

Seminar,  Miinchcnbuchseo 

15 

3i 

41 

Do      Hindelbank   ... 

IG 

3 

42 

Do      Delemont 

15 

3 

42 

Do      Pruntrut 

15 

4 

41. 

Do      Muristalden-Bern     ... 

15 

4 

41 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a  number  of  technical  schools,  including  schools  of  horology, 
schools  for  agriculture,  dairying,  domestic  economy,  music,  etc.,  etc. 
There  are  also  special  schools,  as  for  the  infirm,  orphans,  etc. 


5.  Educational    Organisations   in    other   Swiss    Cantons. — The   following 
sufficiently  reveal  the  divergences  between  the  different  Cantons  of  Switzerland. 


synopsis   will  perhaps 


Educational  Systems  of  the  Swiss  Cantons. 


C.vnton. 


Infant     i  „.  .    .. 
bohools,       ot  School 
190O.         Attendance. 


Conlinuous 

Altendanne 

throughout 

day. 


Comple- 
mentary 
School. 


Secondary 
School. 


Middle  Schools. 


Lower. 


Higher. 


Sis 


S5 
s  a 
.2  S 

>,  a 

•33 


>>* 


Zurich  (Zurich) 
Bern  (Berne)... 
Luzern  (Lucerne) 

Uri  (Uri)        

Schwvz  (Schwytz) 

TJnterwalden  Ob.d.  Wald.  (Nidwald) 
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It  is  of  course  quite  impossible  to  reveal  the  details  of  the  organization  in  this  form,  and  hence  it 
does  not  exactly  represent  the  facts.  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  it  may  be  said  that  under  the  Swiss 
system  the  primary  forms  of  instruction  are  obligatory  from  G  or  7  years  of  age  to  14  to  16  years  of  age. 
In  many  of  the  Cantons  attendance  at  evening  continuation  schools  is  also  compulsory. 

The  further  illustration  of  the  Swiss  system  may  bo  undertaken  by  giving  programmes  of  the 
diiferent  schools.  In  this  chapter  reference  will  be  made  to  secondary  or  middle  schools,  gymnasia,  etc. 
The  organisation  in  detail  may  also  serve  to  illustrate  Swiss  method.  The  scheme  of  the  Cantonal  College 
of  Vaud  is  first  given. 

6.  The  Cantonal  College  at  Lausanne. — The  regulation  organising  the  "  College  cantonal  a  Lausanne" 
bears  the  date  10th  Tebruary,  lOOO^.  The  College  has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  higher 
classic  studies,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  "  Departement  de  V Instruction  puhlique  et  des  Cultes," 
which  is  exercised  either  directly  or  through  its  delegates. 

It  is  located  in  the  capital  of  the  canton  (Vaud),  and  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State. — ■ 
Art.  1. 

There  aro  six  classes  in  the  Cantonal  College,  each  being  one-year  duration.  Art  2.  Every  class 
when  it  has  more  than  thirty-five  pupils  is  divided. — Art.  3. 

The  principal  subjects  of  study  are  :—l.  French;  2.  Latin;  3.  Greek;  4.  German;  5.  History; 
6.  Geography ;  7.  Mathematics  (that  is,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  etc.,  geometry,  algebra);  8.  Writing  ; 
9.  Civic  instruction ;  10.  Introduction  to  the  Natural  Sciences  ;  11.  Singing ;  12.  Drawing  ;  13.  Gymnastics. 
The  religious  instruction  is  optional,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  either  in  regard  to 
promotion  or  the  formation  of  averages,  and  parents  who  desire  that  their  children  shall  not  participate 
therein  have  simply  to  inform  the  Director. 

Where,  however,  pupils  are  not  specially  permitted  to  absent  themselves  from  the  religious 
instruction,  they  are  required  to  follow  it  regularly,  as  in  the  other  branches  of  instruction. — Art.  4. 

The  studies  are  divided  into  two  groups,  viz.,  the  essentialand  secondary  (les  branches  "  essentielles  " 
et  "secondaires"),  the  former  comprising  the  lancuagea  mentioned,  and  mathematics  and  history. — Art.  5. 
At  the  head  of  the  College  is  a  Director  {"Directeur  "),  responsible  for  the  general  direction,  and 
for  the  supervision  of  the  teaching. — Art.  G.  In  the  three  higher  classes  each  master  has  his  special 
subject ;  in  the  three  lower  classes  a  master  is  assigned  a  class  and  gives  most  of  the  lessons  therein. — Art.  7. 
The  teaching  staff  is  divided  into  masters,  class-masters,  and  special  masters. — Art.  8.  The  work 
is  distributed  as  follows  : — 

French        ...         ...         ...         ..  ...         ...  .S  higher  classes,  1  master. — Art.    9. 

Latin  3  „  1       ,,  „    10. 

Greek         4  „  1       i,  »    H- 

German      5  „  1       „  „     12. 

Algebra,  Geometry  2  „  1       ,,  »    13' 

and  classes  of 
"Ggmnase  classique." 

History,  Geography  3  higher  classes,  1       „  „    14. 

Arithmetic,  Accountancy 5  lower        „        1       „  „    15. 

Natural  Science 1  highest  class      1       „  „    16. 

and  "  Qymnase  classique." 
"French,  Latin,  History,  Geography       ...         ...  3  lower  classes,  1  master  each  class. — Art.  17. 

Note. — In  this  case  the  JUasta'  moves  along  with  his  pupils  during  the  three  years,  so  that  he  passes 
from  class  to  class. 

Sacred  History  and  History  of  the  Church      1  special  master. — Art.  18. 

Drawing 6  classes,  1  „  „  19. 

Singing       6       „  1  „  '       ,,  20. 

Writing      ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  3  lower  classes,    1  „  „  21. 

Gymnastic  Swimming      All  classes  and     1  „  „  22. 

three  lower,  respectively. 
The  salaries  are  determined  by  the  State  Council  in  all  cases. — Art.  23. 

7.  Appointment  of  Director  and  Masters,  Lausanne  Cantonal  College. — The  Director  is  appointed 
by  the  State  Council  for  four  years. — Art.  24.  Every  Master  must  possess  the  requisite  qualifications 
prescribed  by  law  (19th  February,  1892,  Arts.  72,  i09). — Art  25.  Vacancies  are  announced  in  an 
ofiicial  g.azette  ("  La  Feuille  des  Avis  officiels "),  in  which  the  obligations  and  emoluments,  etc.,  are 
publicly  stated  ;  the  applicants  apply  within  the  month  following ;  and,  if  deemed  necessary  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  may  examine  applicants  to  determine  their  pa-dagogic  efliciency. — 
Art.  26.  (See  also  Law,  19th  February,  1892,  Art.  75.)  In  such  a  case  a  Commission  ("  Jun/")  of  five 
members  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining,  the  president  being  indicated  by  the  Department. — 
Art.  27.  The  examinations  consist  of  practical  exercises,  and,  bv  Art.  76  of  the  Law,  must  be  public. — 
Art.  28. 

The  "Jwry  "  decides  upon  the  subject  of  the  lessons  in  the  secondary  programme  to  be  given  by 
the  applicants,  fixes  the  time  for  preparation,  and  the  duration  of  the  lessons.  It  places  also  such  books 
and  material  at  their  disposal  as  it  deems  necessary  or  serviceable. — Art.  29.  (Kegulations  of  1897. 
Art.  2.) 

The  Commission  makes  a  detailed  report,  setting  forth  the  qualifications  of  each  applicant  and  the 
result  of  his  examination,  setting  forth  the  order  in  which  they  class  the  applicants  (see  Regulations, 
1897,  Art.  53.)  and  the  State  Council  appoints  on  the  bases  of  this  report. — Art.  30. 

Should  no  applicant  be  deemed  sufiiciently  qualified,  temporary  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching, 
and  a  further  examination  is  held. — Art.  31. 

The  Special  Masters  are  appointed  after  a  series  of  tests  concerning  their  special  subjects. — 
Art.  33.     (Loi,  Art.  74.) 

Persons  favourably  known  by  their  work  or  teaching,  and  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications 
(Loi,  Art.  72)  may  bo  appointed  as  master  or  master  of  class. — Art.  32.  '  8. 

'  Translated  from  the  R^glement  pour  le  College  Cuntonal,  I<auBaime,  Jamea  Regamey,  1900. 
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8.  Pupils  in  the  Lausanne  Cantonal  Oollege. — Tho  pupils  of  the  Cantonal  College  are  divided  into 
regular  pupils  (j'leves  rcguliers),  who  follow  the  whole  courso ;  external  pupils  (exfernen)  who  follow  only 
certain  courses  ;  and  special  pupils  (aiidifeurs) . — Art.  31.  Tho  regime  necessarily  differs  somewhat  in 
each  case. 

0.  Regular  Pupils. — Pupils  of  tho  two  higher  ('lasses  are  admitted  to  the  various  establishmentB 
for  public  instruction,  such  as  the  cantonal  library,  the  school  of  drawing,  tho  '' salle  d'armet,"  the  riding 
school,  conformably  to  tho  rngulations  of  those  various  establishments. — Art.  35. 

Regular  pupils  may  be  exempted  from  the  religious  teaching  (Art.  60),  and  tho  Director  may 
relieve  them,  at  the  request  of  tho  parents,  from  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastic  lessons.  A  medical 
certificate,  however,  may  bo  required.— Art.  37. 

To  be  admitted  into  Class  VI  of  the  Cantonal  College,  it  is  necessary  to  be  10  years  of  age  on  the 
Slst  December  of  tho  year  then  (current,  and  to  give  evidence,  tlirough  an  entrance  examination,  that  the 
general  state  of  knowledge  and  intellectual  development  possessed  is  such  as  must  be  acquired  in  the 
first  grade  of  primary  instruction. 

I'upils  present  to  tho  Director  their  certificates  of  birth  and  vaccination, — Art.  38. 
Entrance  into  tho  other  classes  is  at  11  years  for  Class  V,  12  years  for  Class  IV,  and  so  on. — Art.  39. 
These  conditions  as  to  age  may  not  be  set  aside. — Art.  40. 

Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  any  class  without  having  passed  through  the  earlier  claBBca,  provided 
they  fulfil  the  age  conditions  and  pass  an  entrance  examination,  which  is  held  always  in  July ;  and 
admission  may  take  place  at  any  time  not  later  than  the  spring  vacation. — Art.  41. 

liegular  ])upils  pay  an  annual  fee  of  70  francs  (£2  IGs.)  in  tho  three  higher  classes,  and  of  CD 
francs  (£'2  Ha.)  in  tho  three  lower  classes  ;  this  is  paid  in  three  instalments,  viz.,  one-half  on  Ist  October, 
one-fourth  on  Ist  December,  and  the  balance  on  the  1st  March. i — Art.  42. 

The  receipt  of  school-fees  is  seen  to  by  tho  Director's  secretary,  who  receives  at  least  2  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts. — Art.  43. 

Wlien  two  or  more  brothers  are  regular  pupils  of  tho  Cantonal  College,  of  the  "  Gymnate 
classique,"  or  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Schools,  tho  eldest  pays  full  fees,  the  others  half  fees  ; 
but  they  pay  the  whole  of  theeo  half  fees  at  the  beginning  of  the  term. — Art.  44.  The  fees  are  due  at 
the  date  of  commencement,  and  the  obligation  of  payment  is  unafiected  by  any  cause  of  discontinuance 
of  study. — Art.  4.5. 

The  whole  or  part  of  the  school  fees  may  be  remitted  in  the  case  of  deserving  pupils  whose 
parents  arc  in  straitened  circumstances.  This  remission  is  accorded  on  the  advice  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction. — Art.  40. 

Bequests  for  remission  of  fees  must  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  by  the 
parents  or  guardian  to  tho  Director  of  the  College,  who  transmits  the  application,  endorsed  with  his 
advice,  to  the  Instruction  Department,  and  with  such  information  as  ho  is  able  to  furnish  regarding  the 
pupil  concerned.— Art.  47.  (.See  also  Heglement,  1897. — Art.  42).  The  remission  is  limited  to  one  year, 
when  the  whole  matter  is  again  reviewed. — Art.  48.     (Also  Ii6glement,  1897. — Art.  44). 

At  tho  end  of  any  examination,  the  conditions  of  which  are  fixed  by  regulation,  tho  State  maj 
award  bursaries  to  pupils  whose  parents  have  made  application,  and  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  limited  means.  Tho  bursaries,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  held,  are  determined  by 
special  regulation. — Art.  49. 

10.  External  Pupils,  Lausanne  Cantonal  College. — External  pupils  (externeg^)  are  those  who 
attend  only  part  of  the  entire  course.  Art.  50  ;  and  are  admitted  only  to  the  two  higher  classes  in  the 
College.  Art.  51.  They  submit  to  tho  same  studios  and  discipline  as  the  regular  pupils,  so  far  as  the 
work  they  do  is  concerned.  In  order  to  be  so  admitted  they  must  fulfil  the  same  conditions  of  age, 
general  knowledge,  and  intellectual  competency  as  regular  pupils,  and  must  shew  that  they  can  profitably 
follow  the  course,  and  do  so  without  inconvenience  to  the  class. — Art.  52. 

The  masters  in  conference  have  the  right  of  fixing  the  restricted  course  which  must  bo  followed 
by  " externes"  (external  pupils),  who  have  not  discharged  their  obligation  as  regards  attendance  at  tho 
primary  school.  (Eeg.  1897,  Art.  71.)  The  externes  are  required  to  take  the  Latin  or  Greek  courses. — 
Art.  52.  They  pay  fees  as  follows  : — 20  francs  (10s.)  for  a  courso  of  2  to  3  hours  per  week  ;  30  francs 
(24s.)  for  a  cotirse  of  more  than  3  hours.  In  taking  a  number  of  courses  the  total  sum  payable  shall 
not  exceed  100  francs  (£4)  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  fee  is  payable  at  the  time  of  admission.  If, 
however,  this  take  place  after  1st  February,  the  total  may  not  exceed  50  francs  (£2). — See  Art.  54. 

11.  Special  Pupils  {'■^  Auditeurs"). — Pupils  who  so  desire  may  attend  as  special  pupils  {auditeurs) 
without  submitting  to  the  entrance  examination,  but  only  for  the  throe  months  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year.  If  they  then  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the  next  higher  class,  they  must  submit  to  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. — Art.  55.  They  pay  a  fee  of  25  francs  (£1). — Art.  56. 
They  attend  all  the  lessons  of  their  class,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  age  and  discipline  as 
the  regular  pupils. — Art.  57. 

12.  Pupils  from  Communal  Colleges,  Vaud. — Special  provisions  are  made  for  pupils  from  the 
Communal  Colleges. 

In  all  cases  where  there  is  complete  agreement  year  by  year  between  the  classes  in  the  Communal 
Colleges  and  the  Cantonal  College.  The  pupils  of  the  former  are  legally  entitled  to  enter  the  latter  at  the 
commencement  of  the  school  year,  and  to  enjoy  tho  benefit  of  all  examinations,  promotions,  etc.  (Loi., 
Art.  102  ;  Heg.  1897,  Art.  10).  This  agreement  may  also  be  established  during  a  period  of  two  or  more 
years,  during  which  pupils  may  be  prepared  to  enter  a  definite  class  of  the  Cantonal  College. — Art.  59.^ 

Up  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  Cantonal  College  gratuitously  receives  as  "  auditeurs  "  the 
pupils  of  those  Cantonal  Colleges  the  school  year  of  which  terminates  in  April. — Art.  00.  (Also  Eeg. 
1897,  Art.  20). 

Certificates 

'  There  are  certain  mmlificatioiiH  for  those  who  attend  part  of  the  year  that  need  not  be  detailed, 

*  Ertemes  often  mean  day  scholars,  as  distinguished  from  boarders  ;  not  no  here. 

»  There  are  certain  limitations,  vhich  need  not  be  specially  noticed.     (Loi,  Art.  102  ;  Kcglement  de  1S97,  Art.  17. 
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Certificatas  ai-e  given  by  tlie  Directors  of  the  Communal  College^  to  the  pupils  uho  i)ropose  1o 
continue  their  studies  in  the  Cantonal  College.  These  cerlilicates  shew  the  course  of  studies  passed 
through;  they  arc  vi'f'd  by  the  Department,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Cantonal 
College.— Art.  G'. 

13.  Examination  and  Promotion,  Cantonal  College  of  Lausanne. — Under  the  control  of  the 
Director,  the  work  of  every  pupil  is  estimated  by  the  masters  (Art.  02),  who  keep  a  register  of  all  marks 
^iven.  The  record  may  be  demanded  by  the  Director, — Art,  GIJ.  The  mean  of  ihe  marks  is  entered  in  a 
epecial  register  three  times  a  year,  each  mean  being  based  upon  at  least  two  marks. — Art.  (J4.  (Hcg. 
1897,  Art.  89.) 

In  the  annual  mean  the  conduct  marks  are  also  taken  into  account. — Art.  65.  (Reg.  1897, 
.Art.  88.)  The  marks  are  multiplied  by  coeificients  determined  by  the  Department.— Art.  CG.  (Reg. 
1897,  Art.  87).     And  the  promotion  is  based  solely  upon  the  year's  work. — Art.  07. 

Four  times  a  year,  a  bulletin  is  addressed  to  the  parents,  notifying  them  as  to  the  marks,  conduct, 
end  number  of  absences  of  the  pupils.— Art.  08.  The  fourth  bnlletiu  contains  the  mean  of  the  marks  of 
the  three  quarters.- — Art.  69. 

In  the  first  class,  the  bulletin  contains  the  marks  furnished  by  the  examinations.    These  count  as  a 
fourth  in  the  question  of  promotion,  and  are  taken  together  with  the  preceding  marks. — Art.  70. 
JRecapitulations  of  work  are  as  follows  : — • 
French. — Grammar  and  rhetoric.     The  recapitulation  is  made  as  soon  as  the  end  of  an  important 

chapter  is  reached,  or  the  end  of  a  series  of  related  chapters. 
Latin. — The  same.     In  the  three  lower  classes,  the  whole  of  the  work  translated  is  recapitulated;  in 

the  three  upper  classes,  about  half  of  the  work. 
Greek. — Grammar   recapitulated   as   for   the  French.      Eecapitulation  of  the  whole  of   the  work 

translated  for  Classes  III  and  IV,  and  about  half  of  the  work  of  the  two  higher  classes. 
German. — Recapitulation  of  grammar  as  for  French.     The  reading  lessons  repeated   throughout 

or  in  part. 
Mathematics,  including  aritlimetic. — A  certain  amount  of  written  work,  covering  the  work  done,  is  to 

bo  performed  in  class  during  the  currency  of  the  year. 
Histori/  and  Oeoqrapliy. — The  whole  of  the  work  done  is  carefully  recapitulated  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  the  pupils  may  be  called  upon  to  do  written  work. — Art.  71. 

The  Director,  as  far  as  possible,  takes  part  in  the  work  of  recapitulation  (Art.  72),  the  masters 
giving  such  information  as  to  the  recapitulation  work  done  during  the  currency  of  the  year  as  may  seem 
desirable. — Art.  73.  The  masters  may,  if  they  think  fit,  assign  a  higher  than  ordinary  yalue  to  the  marks 
for  recapitulation. — Art.  74. 

The  examinations  of  the  first  class  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  school-year,  and  bear  only  upon 
the  essential  branches,  the  mean  obtained  in  the  other  branches  during  the  year  serving  to  complete  the 
fourth  bulletin. — Art.  75. 

The  examinations  in  the  various  subjects  comprise  the  following  :  — 

French. — A  dictation,  a  composition  on  a  subject  drawn  from  the  year's  reading,  a  recitation, 
questions  on  rhetoric,  the  reading  of  several  lines  of  a  text.  Beyond  this,  questions 
referring  to  the  text  itself,  to  grammar,  analysis,  etc.,  are  put  to  the  pupils,  conformably 
to  the  matter  treated  in  the  programme  of  lessons. 

Latin. — A  written  essay,  a  written  translation,  an  oral  translation  and  explanation  of  a  test  not 
previously  studied. 

Greek. — Same  as  the  Latin,  excepting  the  written  essay. 

German. — Same  as  Latin. 

Mathematics. — Written  and  oral  examinations.  ^ 

History. — An  oral  examination. — Art.  75. 

All  written  parts  of  the  examination  are  sent  by  the  master  to  the  Director  (Art.  70),  and  tha 
examinations  are  public. — Art.  77.  They  are  organised  by  the  Director,  and  the  values  are  estimated  by 
Commissions,  consisting  of  three,  viz  ,  the  master  teaching  the  subject  of  examination  and  two  experts 
therein,  of  which  one  at  least  must  bo  drawn  from  the  teaching-staff  of  the  Classic  Gymnasium.  The 
Director  himself  may  also  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Commissions. — Art.  78.  These  experts 
are  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  on  presentation  by  the  Director  of  the 
College.— Art.  79. 

The  scheme  of  estimation  is  as  follows,  viz. : — Very  good,  good,  fair,  passable,  indifferent,  bad,  very 
bad  (tres  bien,  bien,  assez  bien,  passable,  mediocre,  mal,  tres  mal) — 10,  9-8,  7,  6,  5-4,  3-2,  1-0. — Art.  81. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  examination  the  Commission  sends  to  the  Director  a  list  of  the  marks 
obtained,  and  any  necessary  observations  thereon  (Art.  82)  ;  and  it  is  on  the  mean  of  the  marks  of  the 
four  bulletins  (expressing  the  general  mean)  that  promotion  is  determined. — Art.  8:J. 

Promotion  follows  when  the  pupil  obtains  00  )ier  cent,  of  the  total  marks  for  the  subjects  he  has 
taken ;  provided,  also,  that  he  has  obtained  60  per  cent,  for  the  essential  branches. — Art.  84  (Reg.  1897, 
Art.  90).  All  questions  relating  to  promotions  are  determined  by  the  conference  of  masters,  and  referred 
to  the  Department. — Art.  80. 

In  the  first  class,  any  pupil  who  has  not  obtained  a  general  moan  of  50  per  cent,  during  the  year  is 
not  allowed  to  undergo  examination. — Art.  86.  An '^  ex terne"  ca.n  go  on  in  any  class,  unless  he  has 
obtained  in  the  class  below  an  average  of  60  per  cent,  for  the  year. — Art.  87.  The  "  auditetirs"  undergo 
an  examination  in  July,  which  alone  decides  promotion. — Art.  88. 

The  "  auditeur,"  when  he  is  denied  promotion,  may  remain  as  a  regular  pupil  in  the  class  where  he 
was  provisionally  admitted,  if  he  has  obtained  40  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks. — Art.  89.  The 
"  aa<//<e«r,"  however,  who  does  not  fulfil  this  condition,  may  be  assigned  a  class  even  lower  than  that 
which  he  has  .attended.— Art.  00. 

Subject  to  the  production  of  a  medical  certificate  to  that  effect,  a  pupil,  or  an  "auditeur"  in  the 
first  class,  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  the  July  examinations,  may  submit  to  them  on  the  opening 
in  September. — Art.  91.  In 
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In  all  classes  excepting  the  first,  when  the  pupil  is  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  all  or  part 
of  the  lessons  of  the  third  quarter  (trimesfre),  he  may  be'  promoted  on  the  basis  of  his  marks  ;  but  such 
cases  shall  be  individually  dealt  with  at  the  conference  of  teachers.  If  promotion  is  not  accorded,  the 
pupil  is  admitted  to  an  examination  at  the  opening  of  the  classes  to  decide  the  question. — Art.  92.  The 
promotion  of  pupils  is  announced  by  the  Director. — Art.  93. 

Eegular  pupils  who  leave  from  the  second  class  of  the  Cantonal  College  have  the  right  to  enter  the 
third  class  of  the  Normal  School  if  they  are  IG  years  of  age.  In  every  case  pupils  who  wish  to  exercise 
this  right  must  inform  the  Director,  at  the  commencement  of  their  last  year  of  study  in  the  second  class 
of  the  Cantonal  College.     The  Director  informs  the  Department. — Art.  91. 

« 

14.  Secondary  Instruction  Certificate,  Lausanne  Cantonal  College. — Pupils  who  leave  from  the  first 
class  of  the  Cantonal  College,  after  having  satisfied  all  the  conditions  of  instruction,  receive  a  diploma  or 
certificate  of  having  qualified  themselves  in  the  secondary  school.  {Gertificat  d' instruction  secondaire.)  — 
Art.  9o. 

These  certificates  are  conferred  by  the  Director  at  a  public  gathering,  and  before  all  the  pupils  of 
of  the  College.— Art.  96. 

15.  Details  of  the  Scholastic  Year,  Lausanne. — The  school-year  commences  on  the  second  Monday 
in  September,  at  2  p.m.  (Art.  97),  and  the  lessons  and  examinations  are  given  in  forty  weeks. — Art.  98. 

Each  lesson  lasts  fifty  minutes;  but  the  first  morning  lesson  is  only  forty  minutes  from  the 
commencement  in  September  to  the  spring  vacation. — Art.  99. 

A  recreation  of  ten  minutes  is  thus  allowed  between  each  lesson.  During  this  time  they  are  in 
the  school-grounds,  or  corridors,  etc.,  under  the  supervision  of  the  masters. — Art.  99. 

The  Director  submits  to  the  Department  a  time-table  of  lessons  before  the  commencement  of  the 
school  year.  In  the  distribution  of  the  time  the  interest  of  the  pupils  must  have  the  highest  regard,  and 
every  care  must  be  taken  to  utilise  their  talents  and  time  to  the  best  advantage. — Art.  100. 

There  are  no  lessons  on  the  afternoons  of  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.— Art.  101. 

The  vacations  are  twelve  weeks  a  year,  viz.,  two  weeks  at  New  Year,  two  at  spring,  eight  in 
summer. — Art.  102. 

16.  Duties  of  the  Director,  Lausanne. — The  Director  is  required  to  supervise  the  whole  course  of 
study,  the  distribution  of  the  time,  etc.  He  visits  every  class  as  often  as  possible,  and  assures  himself 
that  the  various  regulations  are  being  adhered  to,  both  by  the  masters  and  pupils.  He  has  the  absolute 
right  of  intervention  in  all  cases  of  necessity,  in  matters  of  discipline,  etc.^Art.  103. 

On  the  other  hand,  subject  to  maintaining  unity  of  teaching  in  method,  discipline,  etc.,  the  Director 
is  expected  to  accord  to  the  teaching  staff  every  possible  latitude  consistent  with  the  well-heinq  of  the 
College^. — Art.  104.  In  his  relations  with  the  teachers  the  Director  is  scrupulously  careful  to  conserve 
harmony,  and  to  do  nothing  that  would  prejudice  the  respect  owed  to  each  master  by  his  pupils.  He  is 
required  to  most  carefulh/  abstain  from  making  any  remarks  to  the  master  in  the  presence  of  his  pupils, 
calculated  to  lower  the  teacher  s  respect  or  to  prejudice  his  authority-. — Art.  105. 

The  Director  concerns  himself  with  all  matters  afBecting  the  good  of  the  College,  and  may  make 
expenditures  without  reference  to  the  Department,  limited,  however,  to  300  francs  (£12). — Art.  106. 

The  specific  duties  of  the  Director  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  To  inscribe  the  name  of  every  pupil  in  a  register. 

(b)  To  keep  a  register  of  the  absence  of  pupils. 

(c)  To  register  the  absence  of  masters,  and  the  reason  of  absence. 

(d)  To  preside  at  the  conferences  of  masters. 

(e)  To  despatch  bulletins  (notices)  to  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

(f )  To  organise  and  direct  the  school  courses,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teaching  staff. 

(g)  To  supervise  the  material,  and  the  buildings, 
(h)  To  preserve  the  archives  of  the  college. 

(i )  To  make  an  annual  report  as  to  the  teaching  staff,  the  pupils,  and  the  general  progress 

of  the  College. 
(j )  To  draft  time-tables  for  lessons  and  examinations. — Art.  107. 

The  Director  has  a  Secretary,  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State,  which  also  fixes  the  salary  to 
be  paid.— Art.  108. 

The  Director  may  not  be  absent  from  duty  for  more  than  six  days  without  notification  to  the 
Department.  AVhen  necessary  to  be  absent  for  a  longer  time,  his  place  must  be  taken,  either  by  a 
member  of  the  teaching  staff,  or  other  person  agreed  upon  by  the  Department.  When  the  absence  is 
caused  by  illness  or  other  cause  not  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Director,  the  payment  of  his  locum  tenens 
is  to  be  made  by  the  State,  but  otherwise  by  the  Director  himself. — Art.  109. 

All  complaints  of  parents  or  guardians  against  the  Director  must  be  made  to  the  Department, 
which  decides  in  regard  thereto,  subject,  however,  to  appeal  by  the  Council  of  State. — Art.  110.  The 
Council  of  State  may  suspend  or  dismiss  the  Di.'-ector  for  incapacity,  immorality,  or  insubordination,  but 
he  must  bo  heard  in  his  defence  at  a  proper  inquiry. — Art.  111.  (Loi,  Art.  96).  When  he  no  longer  is 
able  to  discharge  his  duties  satisfactorily,  the  Council  of  State  may  terminate  his  ofiBce  after  proper 
inquiry,  and  may  allot  him  an  indemnity,  which  takes  into  account  the  length  of  his  service,  his  age,  and 
salary. —  Art.  112. 

17.  Conferences  in  the  Lausanne  Cantonal  College. — In  accordance  with  the  custom  obtaining 
practically  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  periodical  conferences  are  held  by  the  teaching  staff.  They  are 
organised  as  described  hereunder. 

The  conference  consists  of  the  Director  and  masters  together,  and  has  for  its  aim  a  co-operation 
with  the  Director  in  all  that  makes  for  the  good  progress  of  the  eslujlishment.  Its  meetings  are 
convened  and  presided  over  by  the  Director. — Art.  113.  The 

'  The  facility  with  which  this  may  be  done  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  professional  qualifications  of  the 
teacher.     The  immense  advantage  of  the  free  meihod  will  be  obvious  to  every  student  of  educational  methods. 
'  This  matter  is  of  greater  importance  than  is  sometimes  recognised, 
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The  specific  duties  of  the  Conference  are : — 

(a)  It  studies  all  questions   affecting  the  College,  its  teaching,  its  programmes,  its  methods, 

manuals,  etc. 

(b)  It  determines  the  conduct-marks  of  the  pupils  for  every  bulletin. 

(c)  It  recommends  the  Director  to  accord  or  decline  promotion  from  one  class  to  another  in  the 
case  of  each  pupil. 

(d)  It  examines  all  questions  of  discipline  submitted  by  the  Director. — Art.  114. 

The  annual  programme  of  the  courses  is  established  at  a  Conference  of  the  Masters  of  the  College 
and  submitted  to  the  Director  for  approval. — Art.  115. 

The  Conference  must  hold  at  least  six  meetings  per  school-year.  The  Director  co-operates 
whenever  he  thinks  it  necessary.  Upon  the  request  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  teaching-staff  he 
must  convene  a  meeting  within  fifteen  days.  The  masters  must  assist  at  the  seances  of  the  Conference. — 
Art.  116. 

Minutes  of  the  sittings  and  a  special  register  are  kept.  The  Council  of  State  appoints  the  vice- 
president.     The  person  so  appointed  fulfils  the  duties  of  secretary. — Art.  117. 

18.  Duties  of  Teachers  in  the  Lausanne  Cantonal  College. — The  duties  of  the  masters  may  be 
described  as  scholastic  and  domestic,  the  latter  being  those  concerned  with  college  routine  outside  the 
actual  teaching. 

It  is  required  that  the  affairs  of  the  College  be  so  arranged  that  the  domestic  duties  (devoirs 
domestiques)heTeduced  to  embrace  only  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  the  two  lower  classes  they  must 
not  exceed  ten  hours  a  week,  nor  in  the  four  higher  more  than  fifteen  hours  a  week.  The  compositions, 
exercises,  translations,  etc.,  are  for  the  most  part  done  in  class. — Art.  118. 

N^either  home-work  (^'pensum"),  nor  special  tasks  {"travail  extraordinaire")  mai/  be  itijiicfed  on 
pupils  hi/  way  of  punishment. — The  duty  of  doing  an  exercise  over  again,  however,  in  case  of  bad  writing 
or  negligence,  is  not,  however,  considered  apensum.  Extra  tasks  may  be  imposed  upon  pupils  punished  by 
retention  or  by  temporary  exclusion,  etc. — Art.  119. 

Masters  must  rigorously  abstain  from  doing  or  saying  anything  calculated  to  wound  the  pupils, 
and  must  make  use  of  no  means  of  repressive  discipline  not  authorised  under  the  present  regulations. — 
Art.  120.  And  a  master  seeks  to  obtain  obedience  and  respect  by  every  means  within  his  power  before 
having  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  Director. — Art.  121. 

No  master  shall  be  absent  from  a  lesson  without  having  previously  obtained  the  Director's 
authority.  Absences  of  masters  are  entered  in  a  special  register,  which  is  vised  once  a  year  by  the 
Department. — Art.  122.  The  Director  may  allow  a  master  three  days'  leave  at  most ;  longer  leave  must 
be  obtained  from  the  Department,  on  the  Director's  advice. — Art.  123. 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  cessation  of  capacity  of  Director,  and  of  conformity  to  the  regulations 
aiming  at  the  well-being  of  the  College,  etc,  in  Arts.  112,  113  apply  equally  to  masters. —  Art.  124. 

When  a  master  is  temporarily  prevented  from  discharging  his  duties,  the  Council  of  State  may 
temporarily  provide  for  the  teaching  at  the  cost  of  the  master ;  but  should  the  absence  be  due  to  illness 
or  other  cause  outside  the  control  of  the  master  ;  the  State  will  bear  the  cost.  Should,  however,  the 
period  of  disability  go  beyond  six  months,  the  provisions  of  a  special  section  of  the  law  may  be  applied 
(Loi,  Art.  97). — Art.  125.  In  this  case  an  indemnity  may  be  accorded,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by 
the  Council  of  State,  having  regard  to  the  length  of  service,  age,  and  salary  of  the  master.  He  has,  of 
course,  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State. — Art.  126. 

All  complaints  against  masters,  made  by  parents  or  guardians,  must  be  first  addressed  to  the 
Director.  If  the  matter  is  not  thereby  concluded,  then  the  complaint  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Department,  which  decides  the  matter,  subject,  however,  to  appeal  to  the  State  Council. — Art.  127. 

19.  Discipline  in  the  Cantonal  College  of  Lausanne. — The  following  are  the  disciplinary  provisions 
in  the  Cantonal  College  at  Lausanne  : — 

Pupils  are  required  to  attend  regularly  during  the  entire  year,  and  attend  all  the  lessons  of  their 
class — Art.  128  ;  and  the  masters  take  exact  account  of  their  absences,  under  a  formula  remitted  to  the 
Director.— Art.  129. 

Leave  to  a  pupil  for  not  more  than  the  fortnight  (l^jours^),  may  be  given  by  the  Director,  and 
for  a  longer  period  by  the  Department. — Art.  131. 

The  punishment  of  detention  shall  be  inflicted  upon  every  pupil  who,  without  excuse  or  sufficient 
reason,  is  absent  from  lessons.  If  he  repeat  his  offence  (s'il  y  a  recidive),  temporary  expulsion  may  be 
pronounced. — Art  132. 

Pupils  are  not  permitted  to  (a)  take  part  in  meetings  of  student  societies  ;  (b)  make  part  of  a 
society ;  (c)  frequent  public  establishments,  unless  accompanied  by  parents,  guardians,  or  others 
responsible. — Art.  133. 

The  punishments  which  may  be  incurred  by  pupils  are  the  following,  viz. : — 

(1)  Bad  marks.  (6)  Eeport  to  parents. 

(2)  Placing  aside.  (7)  Detention  for  intervals  for  as  much  as  a  week.2 

(3)  Detention.  (8)  Citation  before  a  Masters'  Conference. 

(4)  Exclusion  from  a  lesson.  (9)  Temporary  exclusion  or  suspension. 

(5)  Report  to  the  Director,  who  may  admonish.      (10)  Definitive  expulsion  from  College. 

privately  or  before  the  class. 

See  Art.  134.     Any  other  disciplinary  rules  may  be  made  the  subject  of  further  regulations — Art.  135. 

Pupils  of  the  four  lower  classes  who  do  not  know  their  lessons  are  required  to  make  good  their 
failure  by  the  next  lesson,  failing  which  detention  may  be  inflicted.  In  each  class  a  register  is  kept  of 
those  who  are  behindhand  in  their  lessons. — Art.  136. 

E.xclusion  from  a  lesson  is  pronounced  by  the  master,  who  acquaints  the  Director  therewith  imme- 
diately after  the  lesson.  This  punishment  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  inflicted  as  rarely  as  possible. — Art.  137. 

The 

'  Really  14  days ;  the  expression  means  that. 
{Huit  jours.)  This  is  awarded  by  the  Director,  who  reports  to  the  parents. 
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The  Director  may  exclude  a  pupil  for  a  week,  and  the  Conference  of  Masters,  for  three  monthB. 
Temporary  and  permanent  exclusion  are  pronounced  by  the  Department  at  the  request  of  the  Masters' 
Conference. — Art.  163. 

Once  a  year,  the  pupils  of  the  Cantonal  College  unite  with  those  of  the  Industrial  School  and  the 
Commercial  School,  in  a  ''''fete  des  etudes"  the  time  and  nature  of  which  are  fixed  by  the  Department. — 
Art.  139. 

20.  Caretaking  of  the  Cantonal  Oollege,  Lausanne. — Every  school,  at  least  of  any  size,  in  Europe, 
has  its  caretaker  or  concierge.  In  Vaud.  he  is  appointed  by  the  State  Council,  and  is  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  Director.— Art.  140.     (This  is  the  universal  custom.) 

The  concierge  attends  to  the  lighting  and  heating  of  the  college  rooms,  the  cabinet  of  the  Director, 
the  rooms  of  the  masters ;  he  keeps  the  place  clean  throughout,  not  only  the  rooms,  corridors,  etc.,  but 
also  all  other  parts  of  the  establishment. — -Art.  141.  He  rings  the  bell  ai  the  proper  hours, — Art.  142  ; 
he  supervises  the  pupils  during  recreation,  preventing  their  taking  part  in  dangerous  games  and  exercises. 
Art  143. 

He  sees  generally,  to  the  carrying  out  of  special  regulations  of  discipline  at  the  college,  and 
notifies  the  Director  when  pupils  contravene  the  rules. — Art.  144.  He  notifies  also  as  to  any  injury  done 
to  the  building  or  furniturei  of  the  college. — Art.  145. 

The  concierge  sees  to  the  preservation  of  all  objects  belonging  to  the  establishment,  and  is  respon- 
sible when  the  college  is  closed. — Art.  14G.  In  matters  concerning  the  college,  he  fulfils  the  functions 
of  usher  for  the  Director,  and  for  the  Conference  of  Masters. — Art.  146.  He  is  required  to  discharge 
his  several  duties  personally,  or  by  a  temporary  substitute  agreed  to  by  the  Director. 

21.  General  concerning  the  Vaud  regulations. — The  above  organization  was  determined  by  regula- 
tions given  under  the  seal  of  the  Council  of  State  of  Lausanne  on  10th  February,  1900,2  and  it  afi'ords 
a  general  indication  of  the  method  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  explicit  character  of  the  declaration  of  duty 
of  the  pupils  and  of  the  college  functionaries.  In  reading  the  regulations  it  should  be  remembered  that 
each  teacher,  having  been  professionally  educated  for  his  office,  appreciates  their  significance,  not  only  as 
regards  the  letter  but  also  their  spirit.     The  law  itself  is  equally  explicit. 

22.  Curriculum  in  Secondary  Schools  at  Lausanne. — The  Plan  d'etudes  general  for  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners'  visit  was  that  bearing  date  1899. 
Some  idea  of  it  has  been  given  in  the  Interim  Eeport,  chap.  V,  sect,  9,  10,  pp.  48-50.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  thereto. 

An  idea  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Geneva  College  is  given  on  pp.  34,  35  of  the  Interim  Report. 
One  of  the  finest  secondary  schools  for  young  women  in  Lausanne  is  the  Ecole  Vinets — a  higher 
school  and  gymnasium.     Its  programme  is  as  follows : — 


Programme  of  Ecole  Vinet, 

Lausanne 

Higher  School. 

Gymnasium. 

Subject. 

Class  VI. 

Class  VI. 

Class  V. 

Class  IV. 

Class  III. 

Class  II. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  I. 

Age,  8-9. 

Age,  10. 

Age,  11. 

Age,  12. 

Age,  13. 

Age,  14. 

Age,  15. 

Age,  16. 

Age,  17. 

Religion 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

French            

"i 

8 

7 

7 

6-7 

6 

5 

6 

6 

German          

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

English           

... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geography     

2 

"2 

"2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  >  > 

History 

2 

2 

2 

2-3 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Arithmetic      ...     •    ... 

"4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

35 

1 

Object  lessons 

2 

2 

2 

1 

... 

... 

... 

Botany 

i 

Physiology      

... 

... 

"2 

... 

Mathematics 

•  *  > 

... 

... 

2 

i 

Physics            

... 

... 

... 

2 

2 

Chemistry 

* 

... 

1 

1 

Cosmography 

... 

.. . 

1 

1 

Drawing 

■  <  > 

"2 

"2 

"2 

2 

2-2  i 

2-2^ 

Writing 

4 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Singing 

4 

4 

4 

1 

1 

"i 

i 

Gymnastics    ... 

5* 

5* 

5* 

2 

2 

2 

Needlework,  etc. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Hygiene 

... 

... 

... 

"i 

'One  is  struck  with  tlie  very  fine  appearance  of  the  newer  buildings  in  Europe,  and  with  the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  they  are  kept.  Indecent  drawing  and  writing,  scratching  and  hacking  the  desks,  seats,  and  woodwork  generally, 
a'e  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

"'Riglement  pour  le  college  cantonal."  Lausanne  Impriraerie,  James  Regamey,  1900.  These  regulations  are 
reproduced  in  "  Jahrbuch  des  Unterrichtswesens  in  der  Schweiz,  1900,  14  ter  .Jahrg.    Beilage  I,  pp.  272-282,  Zurich,  1902. 

'  Kcole  Vinet,  gymnase  et  ^cole  sup^rieure  de  jeunes  filles  a  Lausanne,  Ann^e  scolaire,  1902-3.  Impriraerie  Georges 
Bridel  etCie.     1902. 


*  Note. — Five  times  a  week,  not  five  hours. 

'  Authentic,  two  hours  ;  and  book-keeping,  one  hour. 


Besides 
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Besides  the  courses  above  enumerated  there  are  free  courses,  and  also  a  higher  division.     They  are 

as  follows: — 

Suhjecln.  /fours  per  week, 

i.  Paedagogy 2 

ii.  Swiss  History  and  Civic  Instruction 
iii.  History  of  Foreign  Literature 
iv.  Greek  and  Latin  Literature 

V.  Mythology    ... 
vi.  Logic 

vii.  Nursing— the  sick-room,  etc. ;  10  lessons  ■ 
viii.  Practical  notions  concerning  business ;  G  lessons. 
ix.  Practical  aspects  of  Social  Duty  ;  G  lessons. 

X.  Struggle  against  tuberculosis  ;  6  lessons, 
xi.  Madame  de  Charriore  and  her  friends ;  5  lessons. 


2 
2 
1-2 
1 
1 
2 


Special  suhjects. 
Trench  Stenography,  2  half-hours  per  week ;  practical  course  of  Cookery,  25  lessons. 

Practical  courses  in  teaching. 

Methodology,  1  hour;  Mother  tongue,  2  hours;  Arithmetic,  2  hours;  Geography  and  Object  lessons, 
1  hour ;  Writing,  1  hour. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are  further  special  courses  in  French,  English,  Latin,  and  Drawing. 

An  illustration  of  the  splendid  building  is  given  in  Chapter  L  on  School  Equipment  in  the  Interim 
Eeport.     (See  page  448.) 

23.  Secondary  Schools  in  the  Canton  of  Neuchdtel. — In  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel  (Neuenburg) 
there  are  secondary  schools  (('coles  secotid aires),  a  classic  schoDl  (college  laliti),  and  higher  school  for 
young  ladies  (e'cole  superieure  dejeunesjllles). 

In  the  "  College  secondaire  des  gargons"  and  the  Ecale  des  secondaire  des  jeunes  Jilles,  the 
programmes  for  1902-3  were  as  follows  : — 

Neuchdtel  Secondary  Schools. 


Secondary  College  for  Boys.' 

Totals. 

Secondary  School  for  Girls.' 

Subjects. 

Totals. 

Class  III. 

Class  II. 

Class  I. 

Class  III. 

Class  II. 

Class  I. 

Age,  12-13. 

Age,  13-14. 

Age,  14-15. 

Age,  12-13. 

Age,  13-14 

Age,  14-15. 

French 

6 

6 

0 

18 

G 

G 

8 

20 

German 

4 

4 

4 

12 

3 

3 

4 

10 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

G 

2 

2 

2 

6 

History            

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Civic  Instruction 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Mathematics 

0 

6 

"s 

17 

3 

3 

.       "3 

"9 

Book-keeping 

1 

1 

... 

2 

Natural  Science 

2 

... 

2 

"i 

"2 

3 

"q 

Physics 

2 

"i 

3 

... 

... 

•  •  • 

Chemistry 

... 

2 

2 

... 

... 

Natural  History 

1 

2 

3 

... 

■  .  • 

•  *  * 

Artistic  Drawing 

2 

£ 

2 

6 

2 

2 

"2 

6 

Mathematical  Drawing 

2 

2 

4 

... 

... 

Singing            

"i 

1 

"2 

"2 

2 

0 

Gymnastics     

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

6 

Domestic  Economy    ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

Writing 

... 

... 

... 

"i 

1 

Needlework,  etc. 

... 

... 

... 

•... 

4 

4 

"2 

10 

Totals 

29 

31 

30 

90 

28 

29 

30 

87 

'  College  secondaire  des  Gar^ons.     Programme  d'enseignement,  anuue   scolaire,   1902-3.     Neucliatel,   Imprimerio 
nouvelle,  1002. 

'  Nouveau  College  dos  Terreaux.     Neuchdtel,  Imprimerie  L.  A.  Borel.     1902. 


In 
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In  the  Neuchatel  classical  college  for  boys  the  programme  and  development  are  slightly  different. 
Programme  Neuchdtel  Classical  College. 


Subject, 


Hours  per  week. 

Class  V. 
Age,  10-U. 

Class  IV. 
Age,  11-12. 

Class  III. 
Age,  12-13. 

Class  II. 
Age,  13-14. 

Qass  I. 
Age,  14-15. 

Totals. 

6 

G 

6 

6 

G 

30 

6 

.5 

4 

4 

4 

23 

... 

5 

5 

5 

15 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

... 

... 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

18 

... 

6 

4 

4 

4 

18 

2 

1 

... 

... 

... 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

3 

2 

2 

o 

2 

2 

10 

2G 

30 

32 

33 

33 

154 

Latin 
French 
Greek 
History 
Greography 
Natural  History 
Mathematics 
German    ... 
Writing    . . . 
Drawing    ... 


Singing 


Gymnastics 


Totals 


In  addition  to  the  above  tlie  English  and  Italian  languages  are  taught  as  optional  subjects. 
Besides  these  secondary  schools  there  are  higher  courses.     Thus,  there  is  the  ^'' Ecole  superieure  des 
jeunes  filles,"  a  continuation  of  the  ecole  secondaire.  The  locale  is  the  same  (nouveau  college  desTerreaux). 

The  age  of  admission  is  IG.     The  course  is  as  follows  : — 

Programme  of  the  Superior  School  for  Young  Ladies,  Neuchdtel. 


Subjects. 

Age,  16-17. 
Lower. 

Age,  17-18. 
Higher. 

Subjects. 

Age,  16-17. 
Lower. 

Age,  17-18. 
Higher. 

French  

10 

3 

Geography 

2 

2 

History  of  French  Literature 

2 

2 

Natural  History 

2 

2 

History  of  French  Language 

... 

2 

Physics 

2 

2 

German            

4 

3 

Chemistry 

... 

2 

German  Literature     

... 

2 

Mathematics  ... 

3 

3 

English             

2 

2 

Hygiene         

2 

English  Literature      

2 

History  of  Art 

2 

Italian 

2 

2 

Artistic  Drawing 

2 

Italian  Literature       

... 

2 

Painting 

4 

Ancient  Literature     

1 

1 

Church  History         

1 

Latin     ... 

2 

2 

Common  Law            

1 

Elements  of  Psychology 

2 

... 

Gymnastics 

2 

Elements  of  Philosophy 

... 

2 

(Special)  Music        

2 

2 

Ptedagogy  (History  of) 

1 

1 

Singing 

3 

3 

General  and  National  History 

2 

2 

History  of  Music     

1 

1 
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24.  Secondary  Schools  of  Lucerne. — The  programmes  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Lucerne  follow 
on  those  of  the  primary  school.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  little  difference  between  classes  for  boys  and 
girls.  Both  are  given  hereunder.  Entrance  into  the  primary  school  is  at  6  or  7  years  of  age,  and  into 
the  secondary  school  at  12  to  14. 

Programmes  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools  of  Lucerne.'^ 
Boys'  Schools. 


Primary. 

Secondary. 

Subjects. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Class  V. 

Class  VI. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Age,  7. 

Age,  8. 

Age,  9. 

Age,  10. 

Age,  11. 

Age,  12. 

Age,  13. 

Age,  14. 

Age,  15. 

Eeligion       

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

22 

22 

German        

131 

Hi 

11 

9 

7 

8 

6 

5 

5 

French          

... 

... 

5 

5 

4 

English   (or  Italian;^ 

... 

... 

4 

Arithmetic    ...          ~) 
Geometry     ...          j 

7 

6 

0 

0 

6 

6 

C   4 
I    2 

4 

I 

3 
2 

Book-keeping 

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

History         

•  •  • 

.  •  • 

•  •■ 

2 

2 

2 

H 

2 

2 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

H 

2 

1 

Caligraphy 

... 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Freehand  Drawing  ") 
Technical  Drawing  ) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

il 

2 

2 

*  •  * 

2 

2 

Singing 

U 

H 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

•  .  • 

Gymnastics*... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

Totals 

25 

25 

28 

30 

30 

31 

32 

33 

33 

Girls'  Schools. 


• 

Secondary. 

Primary. 

Subjects. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Class  V. 

Class  VI. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Class  IV. 

Age,  7. 

Age,  8. 

Age,  9. 

Age,  10. 

Age,  11. 

Age,  12. 

Age,  13. 

Age,  14. 

Age,  15. 

Age,  16 

Eeligion     

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

22 

22 

22 

22 

German 

12 

12 

10 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

French       

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Englisn     r  Italian)^ 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

3 

Arithmeiic... 
Geometry  ... 

(    2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

7 

5 

5 

4 

(    1 

1 

1 

Book-keeping 

.  •  . 

*  ,  , 

.  •  • 

,, 

1 

1 

1 

Local  Information^.. 

2 

3 

2 

Natural  Science  ■ ... 

1 

1 

i 

2 

2 

2 

History 

... 

H 

H 

... 

Geography 

... 

.  •  . 

... 

li 

H 

2 

2 

Caligraphy 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Freehand  Drawing 
Technical  Drawing 

7 

... 

... 

1 

2 

2 

I    2 

2 

2 

2 

Singing       

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2     ■ 

2 

2 

i 

i 

Gymnastics* 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Needlework,  etc.  ... 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Totals     ... 

25 

26 

28 

29 

30 

31 

30 

30 

30 

m) 

The  recent  school  buildings  in  Lucerne  are  very  good.  In  some  cases  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  are  housed  under  the  one  roof  (e.y.,  Musegg  Schulhaus).  The  Sali  Schulhausen,  a  primary  school 
only,  cost  £16,000. 

The  system  does  not  call  for  special  comment,  and  is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
programmes. 

25. 


'From  the  Jahresberioht  Uber  di  Primar— und  Sekundarachulen  der  Stadt  Luzem.      Schuljahr,  1901-2.     Luzem, 
Buchdruckerei  Grabenhof,  1902. 

'  Religious  instruction  is  optional  in  the  Secondary  School. 
'  Only  one  second  language  is  allowed. 

*  Gymnastics  or  preliminary  military  exercises. 

'  Local  information  (Vaterlandskunde). — This  really  includes  the  geography  ot  the  canton  of  Central  Switzerland, 
and  the  history  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  its  significance,  etc. 

•  In  the  "  Musegg  Schulhaus  ''  at  Lucerne  the  room  or  gymnastics  (Turnhalle),  which  was  very  well  equipped,  had 
»           floor. 
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25.  Programme  of  the  Latin  ScTiools  of  the  Oanton  of  Zug. — The  secondary  system  of  the  Canton 
of  Zug  is  somewhat,  though  by  no  means  exactly,  similar  to  the  German  system.  The  following  is  the 
programme : — 

Programme  of  thv  Latin  Schools  of  the  Canton  of  Zug. 


Lower  Gymnasium, 


Subjects, 


Class  I. 
Age  12. 


Class  II. 
Age  13. 


Upper  Gymnasium. 


Class  I  (III). 
Age  14. 


Class  II  (IV). 
Age  15. 


Class  III  (IV), 
Age  16. 


Cias8lV(VI). 
Age  17. 


Class  V  (VII). 
Age  18. 


Totals. 


Religion 

German 

Latin 

Greek 

French 

Italian 

Etitrjish 

Arithmetic    and 

Algebra  ... 
Geometry    ... 
Katural  History     ... 
Physics  and  Physical 

Geography 
Chemistry    and 

Laboratory 
History 
Geography  ... 
Book-keeping     and 

Commerce 
Freehaii  I  Drawing 
Caligraphy  ... 
Singing 
Gymnastics 


2 

4 

7 


2 
2 

1 
2 
I 
1 
2 

31 


2 

4 
7 


2 
2 

1 
2 
1 
1 
2 


2 
3 

7 
5 
3 

(3) 
(3) 

2 
2 
2 


2 
3 

7 

5 

3 

(3) 

(3) 

2 
2 
2 


"1 


11 

2 


11 
2 


37 


37 


2 
3 
7 
6 
3 

(3) 

2 
1 


2 

3 

7 

6 

3 

(3) 
(3) 

2 
1 


2 
2 


2 

3 

Ci 

6 

3 

(3) 
(3) 

1 
•> 


11 
2 


11 
2 


36 


36 


11 


32 


14 
23 
48 
28 
23 
15 
15 

15 

8 
4 


u 
14 

8 


7 
12 


The  iibove  programme  came  into  force  on  1st  October,  1897.     The  details  of  its  development  aro 
given  hereunder. 

2t5.   Details  of  the  Curriculum  in   the  Latin  Schools  of  Zug. — The  subjects  enumerated  above  are 
treated  iis  indicated  in  the  following  brief  synopsis : — 
lielii/ion — 

Class  I.  Catechism  ;  doctrine  of  faith  ;  Church  history  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  Gregory  VII. 
II.  Catechism;  Doctrine  of  the  Law  ;  of  the  Means  of  Grace ;  Church  history  from  Gregory 
VII  to  recent  times. 

III.  Divine  revelations  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  the  Church  ;  the  Doctrine  of  God, 

and  of  His  Work  as  Creator,  Redeemer,  Sanctifier ;  the  means  of  Grace  in  detail. 

IV.  Conclusion   of  the  Doctrine   of  the   means   of  Grace  ;  general   ending  of  the  World  ; 

Catholic  ethics. 
V.  The  ecclesiastical  year  ;  selections  in  the  doctrine  of  Faith  and  in  that  of  Morals  ;  Church 
history. 
Church  history ;  apologetics. 
Doctrine  of  faith  and  morals  ;  recent  Church  history. 


VL 
VIE, 

German — 
Class  I, 


Keading:  narratives,  descriptions,  letters,  easy  epic  poems,  explanations,  oral  repetition 

of  narratives,  recitation  of  poetry;  grammar:  parts  of  speech  ajid  their  inflexions; 

the  pure  and  extended  simple  and  compound  sentences;  composition,  general;  the 

characteristics  of  style;    an  essay  and  its  divisions  :  reproduction  of  prose  and  poetry, 

letters,  business  compositions,  narratives  and  descriptions. 
II.  Reading,  longer  and  more  difficult  prose  and  poetry;  dictation;  grammar:  advanced 

theory  of  the  sentence,  repetition  of  the  theory  of  parts  of  speech  ;  composition : 

more  advanced  than  previous  class,  easy  treatises,  practice  in  writing  sentences  in 

various  styles. 
III.  Reading:  descriptions,  narratives,  historical  sketches,  epic  and  lyric  poems,  explanatory 

and  oral  reductions  ;  grammar  :  theory  of  grammar  and  analysis,  etc. 
lAT.  Reading:  more  difficult  prose  selections  from  recent  classical  poets  ;  composition,  general 

and  special ;  the  kinds  of  speech-presentation ;  exercises  in  sentence  construction ; 

prosody :  feet,  the  most  important   measures  ;    kinds   of  poetry ;    geographical  and 

scientific  descriptions  ;  metrical  exercises. 
V.  Reading:  history  of  literature ;  most  important  parts  of  the  Nibelungenlied  ;  history  of 

literature  as  far  as  the  Minnesanger;  explanation  of  the  forms  of  middle   High. 

German  ;  rhetoric  ;  elocution. 
VI.  Reading :  the  history  of  literature  ;  history  of  literature  from  the  Minnesanger  to  the 

young  German  school ;  rhetoric,  etc. 
VII.  Reading:    history  of  literature ;  history  of  literature  to   the   present   time;    rhetoric; 

essays.  Latin — 


'  Optional  subjects. 
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latin — 

ClasB  I.  Etymology,  including  the  regular  verbs,  written  and  oral  exercises ;  fables,  and  sample 
narratives. 
II.  Hecapitulation  and  extension  of  etymology ;  theory  of  the  simple  sentence ;  theory  of 
the  compound  sentence ;  written  exercises  at  home  and  in  class ;  author,  Cornelius 
Nepos. 

III.  Eecapitulation    of   etymology;    theory    of  case    and    agreements;   prepositions    and 

pronouns  ;  principal  rules  in  the  compound  sentence  ;  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  Caesar,  de 
bello  Gallico. 

IV.  The  simple  sentence  ;  syntax  of  the  compound  sentence  ;  written  exercises  ;  Caesar :  de 

bello  Gallico,  or  de  bello  civil. ;  Ovid  :  Latin  verse. 
V.  Grammar  and  exercises  thereon  ;  Cicero:  the  orations;  Livy  ;  Virgil. 
VI.  Recapitulation  of  the  syntax  ;  translations  and  extemporaneous  constructions ;  reading : 
Cicero,  the  orations  ;  Sallust ;  Horace,  odes  and  satires. 
VII.  Exercises  in  composition  ;  reading:  Horace,  the  odes  and  epistles;  Plautus,  Tacitus: 
Germania,  Agricola,  or  parts  of  the  annals  and  histories. 
Greek — 
Class  II  r.  Grammar,  as  far  as  the  formation  of  the  future  and  weak  aorist ;  verbs  in  <u ;    oral 
and  written  translations. 

IV.  First  principal  conjugation  ;    second  conjugation  ;    verbs  in /it ;    irregular  verbs  ;    most 

important  rules  of  syntax;  oral  and  written  exercises  ;  Xenophon:  the  Anabasis,  and 
the  Kyropaedia. 

V.  Repetition    of    the    etymology ;       the    syntax   of     the  simple   sentence ;      theory   of 

agreement ;  use  of  case  ;  propositions ;  old  and  new  Ionic  dialect ;  written  home 
exercise;  class  exercises;  Xenophon;  Homer,  the  Odyssey;  Lysias,  the  Orations; 
Herodotus. 

VI.  Grammar:    verbs  and  tenses  ;    syntax  of  the  compound  sentence  ;    exercises  ;    Homer, 

the  Iliad  ;  Demosthenes  ;  Sophocles,  a  tragedy. 
VII.  Recapitulation  of  grammar  ;    exercises  in  composition  ;    Demosthenes,  Sophocles,  Plato. 
(Apology,  Crito,  Euthypbro,  Pha?do. 
French — 

Class  I.  Pronunciation,  etc. ;  etymology  ;  indicative  of  the  auxiliary  verbs,  "  avoir  "  and  "  ehe" 
and  the  first  principal  conjugation. 
II.  Recapitulation;  conjugations  of  the  regular  verbs ;  adverbs  and  numerals. 
III.  Recapitulation ;  pronouns ;  irregular  verbs  ;  reading,  fables,    anecdotes,   descriptions, 

short  stories,  poetry,  dictation  ;  reduction  ;  written  home  work. 
IV.  Grammar    (recapitulation);    tense,   infinitives,   and    participles;   reading,    narratives, 
descriptions,  poems  ;  written  home  work. 

V.  Grammar;  syntax  of  substantives,  adjectives,  pronouns,  prepositions,  conjugations,  etc. 

VI.  Etymology  ;  most  important  synonyms. 
VII.  Grammar. 

In  classes  V,  VI,  VIL  two  authors  a  year  are  read,  and  in  class  V  also,  a  historian,  and  modern 
play.  In  classes  VI  and  VII  a  classical  play,  and  a  more  difiicult  historian.  The  reading  is  selected 
from  among  the  following,  which,  however,  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time. 

I,  Michaud,  Histoire  de  Croisades  ;  2,  Thiers,  Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte ;  3,  Thiers 
Campagne  d'ltalie;  4,  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Histoire  d'un  Conscrit ;  5,  A.Daudet,  selected 
narratives  from  ;  6,  J.  Verne,  Le  Tour  du  monde  en  80  yoirs  ;  7,  O.  Eeuillet,  Le  Village  ; 
S,  Sandeau,  Mile,  de  la  Seigliere  ;  9,  Thierry,  Histoire  d'Attiia  ;  10,  Lanfrey,  Campagne  de 
1806-7;  11,  Durny,  Siccle  de  Louis  XIV;  Kacine,  Athalie ;  13,  Racine,  Phedre ;  14, 
Moliere,  Les  precieuses  ridicules ;  15,  Corneille,  Le  iZ!id  ;  10,  Franz,  Pulpit  orator ;  17 
Voltaire,  Zaire. 

Italian — 

Class  III.  Grammar ;  etymology,  excluding  irregular  verbs  ;  reading,  Silvio  Pellico,  Prigioni ; 
conversation;  written  work  ;  dictation  ;  translation  of  important  grammatical  phrases 
from  the  authors  read. 
IV.  Grammar  ;  recapitulation  of  last  year's  work  ;  irregular  verbs ;  reading  and  conversa- 
tion in  continuation  of  last  year's  work  ;  written  work  in  increasing  difficulty. 
V.  Grammar  and  syntax;  reading,  Manzoni,  I  promessi  sposi ;  Adelchi,  Carmagnola  ; 
poems ;  conversation  ;  dictation  of  dialogues  ;  letters ;  short  biographical  sketches 
from  the  most  celebrated  authors,  and  places  from  the  classics. 

VI.  Grammar,  recapitulation;  conversation;  reading:  Dante,  selections  from  the  Divina 

Commedia  ;  Taspo,  selections  from  the  Gerusalemme  liberata  ;  Manzoni,  Sketch  of 
the  history  of  Italian  literature ;  written  exercises ;  dictation,  translation,  and  free 
exercises  upon  special  themes. 

VII.  Grammar  as  in  preceding  class  ;  reading,  and  history  of  literature  in  continuation  of 

last  class;  dictation  with  orthographical,  grammatical,  and  syntactical  diflBculties 
letters,  etc. 
Ungligh — 

Class  III.  Etymology,  important  oral  and  written  exercises. 
IV.  Etymology,  conversation,  etc. 

V.  Grammar;  theory  of  the  sentence;  reading  of  easy  authors — Irving,  Sketch  Book; 

IMarryat,  The  Three  Cutlers,  etc.;  Dickens,  A  Christmas  Carol;  Macaulay,  History 

of  England  ;  sketch  of  history  of  English  literature  ;   written  exercises  ;  composition. 

VI.  History  of    English  literature  ;  Shakespeare  ;  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth,  King  Richard 

JI ;  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lady  pf  the  Lake, ;  Byron,  Milton  ;  letters  and  essays. 

Mathematics — 
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Mathematics — 

Class  I.  Arithmetic — Common  and  decimal  fractions  ;  applications. 

II.  Continuation  of  computation  with  decimals  ;  proportion  ;  percentages. 

III.  Algebra — The  first  four  operations  with  ordinary  magnitudes  ;  equations  of  Ist  degree, 

with  one  unknown ;  extraction  of  square  and  cube  root;  ratio. 
Geometry- — Congruence,  equality,  similarity  of  figures  ;  theory  of  circle  ;  calculation  of 
areas. 

IV.  Algebra — Surds  and  indices  ;  equations  of  1st  degree,  with  several  unknowns  ;  of  2nd 

degree,  with  one  unknown  ;  logarithms,  interests,  annuities,  etc. 
Geometry — Computation  of  circle  ;  construction  of  algebraic  expressions;   the  elements 
of  stereometry  ;  surface  and  volume  of  bodies. 

V.  Algebra — Arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions  ;  exponential  equations  ;  interests, 

etc. ;  quadratic  equations,  with  two  unknowns. 
Geometry — Plane  trigonometry,  stereometry. 

VI.  Algebra — Combinations;    binomial   theorem;    graphical   representation  of    functions; 

Segula  falsi  ;  complex  numbers  ;  binomial  and  exponential  series. 
Geometry — Spherical     trigonometry,    its    applications    to    mathematical    geography ; 
analytical  geometry  ;  point,  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse. 
VII.  Algebra — Logarithmic  and  the  simpler  trigonometrical  series  ;  recapitulation. 
Geometry — The  hyperbola  ;  recapitulation. 
Science  — 

Class  III.  Botany — Determination  of   plants  ;    botanical  excursions  ;    sketch    of  natural  orders ; 
anatomy  of  plants  ;  morphology  of  plants,  and  elements  of  their  physiology. 
IV.  Zoology — The  physical  form,  its  structure,  and  health  in  man ;    sketch  of  the  seven 
types  in  the  animal  kingdom,  special   regard  being  paid  to  the   vertebrates   and 
anthropoda. 
V.  Physics — Mechanics  of  solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous  bodies;  general  properties  of  bodies; 
theory  of  wave  systems. 
Chemistry — Fundamental  ideas ;  affinity;  theory  of  molecules,  atoms  ;   law  of  multiple 
proportion  ;   chemical  symbols  ;   valency  ;  the  metalloids. 
VI.  Physics — Magnetism  ;  frictional  and  static  electricity  ;  optics. 
Chemistry — The  heavier  metals  and  their  salts. 
VIII.  Physics — Theory  of  heat,  acoustics. 
Chemistry — Kecapitulation  course. 

The  relation  of  physics  to  physical  geography  is  indicated. 

History — 

Class  I.  History  of  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  ;  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Crusades. 

II.  History  of  the  world  ;  most  important  elements  of  history,  from  the  Crusades  to  1815  ; 
history  of  Switzerland ;  the  earlier  history  of  Helvetia  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  world ;  the  most  important  events  since  the  founding  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  until  the  present  time. 

III.  The  history  of  the  Oriental  nations,  and  of  Eome  during  the  Empire ;   history  of 

the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

IV.  History  of  the  World,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  discovery  of  America,  then  to  the 

Thirty  Tears'  War ;  history  of  Switzerland  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
V.  History  of  the  World  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  Louis  XIV,  then  the  French 
Revolution;  history  of  Switzerland. 

VI.  History  of  the  World  from  Louis  XIV  to  the  Vienna  Congress  of  1815;    Swiss  history 

up  to  1848. 

VII.  Recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  World,  1815-1870;  Swiss  history,  1815-1874. 

Geography — 

Class  I.  Switzerland  and  its  boundaries;  general  geography  of  Europe  ;  cartography. 
II.  Europe  ;  other  countries. 

III.  Mathematical  and  physical  geography  ;  ethnology  ;  Europe. 

IV.  The  four  extra  European  continents. 

Book-keeping — 

Class  I.  Part  11  of  Ziibringer's  text  book. 
II.  Part  12. 

Drawing — 

Class  I.  Recapitulation  of  straight-line   and  curved-surface  ornaments;    drawing   of    conven- 
tionalised (stilisirter)  plants,  etc.,  on  boards,  etc. 
II.  Curved  ornaments  ;  colouring ;  method  ;  drawing  from  Nature. 

III.  Fundamental  principles  of  perspective  in  application  to  the  drawing  of  art-forms. 

IV.  Continuation  of  same;  perspective  applied  to  natural  objects  ;  various  types  of  treatment. 
V-VII.  (Optional.)     Continuation  of  the  preceding. 

Other  subjects  do  not  need  special  mention. 

27.  Secondary  System  of  Basel. — The  schools  of  Basel  are  very  finely  built  and  equipped ; 
nevertheless,  they  are  free,  not  only  to  the  Swiss  but  also  to  foreigners.  The  St.  Blaise  school  and 
Realschool  are  particularly  noble  buildings.  The  chemical,  physical,  electrical,  mechanical,  mineralogical, 
petrological,  and  natural  history  cabinets  at  the  schools  are  excellent.  Basel  has  about  12J,00(l 
inhabitants,  and  is  said  to  spend  yearly  about  £120,000  on  education — that  is,  no  lesa  than  £1  per 
inhabitant,  or  about  £L0  per  scholar. 

Its  svstem  approaches  very  closely  to  the  German,  as  the  programmes  hereunder  will  shew. 

53—2  T  In 
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In  the  Eealscliule  of  Basel  there  is  a  lower  Eealschonl  common  to  all  pupils.  This  has  four 
classes,  and  entrance  takes  place  normally  at  10  years  of  age.  There  are  two  upper  divisions— one  a  three- 
years'  commercial  course  and  the  other  a  three  years  and  a  half  scientific  course.  This  latter  is  better 
also  even  as  regards  languages.  The  curriculum  includes  neither  Greek  nor  Latin.  The  following 
programme  exhibits  its  features  : — 


Programme  in 

the  Eeahchool  of  Basel, 

1901-2.1 

Upper 

Eealschule. — 

Classes  and  hours  per  week. 

Lower  Eealscliule. 
Classes  and  hours  per  week. 

Subjects. 

Bealschool. 

Commercial  Class. 

IV. 

I.» 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

I. 

11. 

IIII. 

Half- 
year. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Eeligion  (optional) 

2 

2 

German           

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

Prench 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

English            

... 

3 

4 

4 

H 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Italian 

•  •  * 

•  .  . 

.  .  • 

... 

•  *• 

... 

4 

4 

History 

1 

2 

3         2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Natura   History        

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2i 

2 

2 

Physics 

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Chemistry 

2 

2 

23 

... 

2 

2 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra        

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3> 

2 

2 

2 

Geometry 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Descriptive  Geometry           

2 

2 

... 

Mechanics 

•  .  • 

.  .  • 

.  .  . 

<  .  , 

4 

Technical  Drawing    ...          

2 

2 

2 

2 

Freehand  Drawing    ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing           

2 

2 

2 

... 

Gymnastics     ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Singing            

2 

2 

2 

... 

,, 

... 

Commercial  Arithmetic        

•  •• 

... 

... 

■  ■  ( 

■  ■• 

... 

4 

3 

2 

Book-keeping  and  Accountancy 

•  t  > 

... 

2 

3 

4 

Commercial  Science  ... 

... 

29 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

3 

28 

30 

31 

31 

32 

32 

32 

31 

32 

32 

It  was  proposed  to  change  the  programme  of  the  Upper  Eealschool,  and  though  the  matter  had 
not  been  officially  dealt  with  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners'  visit,  no  doubt  it  has  since  been  altered 
to  the  following: — 

Progra)nme  of  the  Upper  Reahchool  of  Basel,  1902.^ 


Classes  and  hours  per  week. 

Subjects. 

V. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

(Half-yearly 
only. ) 

German... 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

Prench  ... 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

English 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

History... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geography 

2 

2 

... 

2 

Natural  History          

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Chemistry         

... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Physics  and  Mechanics            

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra          

3 

8 

3 

2 

8 

Geometry          

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Descriptive  Geometry 

... 

... 

2 

2 

Technical  Drawing       

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Preehand  Drawing      

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gymnastics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

Totals 

•       31 

32 

32 

32 

3i 

'  Bericht  der  Realschule  zu  Base),  1901-2.     Basel,  Buchdruckerei,  K.  J.  Wyss,  1902. 
'  Entrance  at  10  years  of  age. 
'  With  laboratory  practice. 

♦  Unterrichtsplan  der  Obein  Realschule,  zu  Basel ;  I— Realabteilung,  1902.     This  wis  not  official  at  the  time  of  the 
Commissioners'  visit,  but  probably  has  long  ago  been  made  official. 
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The  pupils  are  14  years  of  age  at  entrance,  and  must  have  gone  through  the  Lower  Eealschool  or 
an  equivalent,  course. 

The  Gymnasium  differs  from  the  above  in  iaoluding  Latin  and  Greek  ;  thus  the  general  ilea  of 
organisation  is  similar  to  the  German.  Children  must  be  10  years  of  age  at  date  of  entry.  The 
programme  is  as  follows  : — • 

Programme  of  the  Gymnasium  in  Basely 


Lower  Gymnasiiim. 

Upper  Gymnasium. 

Classes  and  hours  per  week. 

Classes  and  hours  per  week. 

Subjects. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Par. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Keligion 

2 

2 

•      2 

Latin... 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Greek            

■  •  > 

.  t . 

6 

0 

(> 

6 

6 

French           

... 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

English          

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

(jerman         

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

History         

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

Geooraphy    

2 

2 

2 

1 

... 

Mathematics 

4 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Natural  History       

2 

2 

<  .  • 

2 

Physics,  Chemistry  ... 

... 

2 

2 

2 

Writing 

3 

2 

1 

... 

... 

Singing 

2 

2 

1 

Gymnastics  ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 

Drawing  (optional)... 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

_ 

Hebrew  (optional) 

... 

... 

(2) 

(}^) 

28 

80 

30 

30 

G 

31 

32 

31 

31 

+2 

+2 

+2 

Instead 
of  Greek. 

+  (2) 

+  (3) 

It  maybe  mentioned  that  in  Basel  the  practice  of  publishing  an  Appendix  {Wissenschaftliche 
Beilage)  with  the  Annual  School  Eeport  (Bericht),  which  is  a  regular  feature  in  Germany,  was  noticed. 
For  example:  the  ''Bericht  der  Realschule  zur  £«se/,  1901-2,"  contains  a  paper  on  Quadratures  by 
Professor  Dr.  Hermann  Kinkelin.  It  is  an  investigation  of  the  static  moment  of  a  certain  class  of  bodies, 
and  its  application  to  the  approximation  calculation  of  definite  integrals. 

The  schools  of  Basel  and  their  equipments  were  among  the  best  seen  in  Switzerland,  and  recent 
expenditures  on  the  scientific  apparatus  were  lavish. 

28.  Cantonal  School  of  Appenzell,  Ext. — The  organisation  of  the  Cantonal  School  of  Appenzell, 
Ext. ,2  is  comprehensive.     It  comprehends  the  following  divisions  and  classes  : — 

(1)  A  Secondary  School  (Sekundarschule),  closing  with  Class  III. 

(2)  A  mercantile  division  (Merkantilabteilung),  closing  with  Class  IA^,and  embracing  the  three 
first  classes. 

(3)  A  technical  division  (Technische  Abteilung),  intended  specially  to  prepare  for  the 
Polytechnicum.     This  closes  with  the  first  semester  of  Class  YI. 

(4)  A  gymnasium,  preparing  for  the  maturity  examination  (Maturitatspriifung),  so  as  to  qualify 
for  entrance  into  the  University.  This  closes  with  the  second  semester  of  Class  VI.  The 
gymnasium  is  divided  into  two  branches,  viz.,  the  Classical  Gymnasium  with  Greek 
(Literargymnasiura,  mit  Griechisch),  and  the  Modern  Gymnasium  without  Greek 
(Eealgymnasium  ohne  Griechisch). 

The  programmes  are  as  hereunder  : — ■ 

Frogramme  of  the  Cantonal  School  in  Trogen. 
Secondary  School. — Classes  I-III. 


Subjects. 

Classes  and  hours  per 
week. 

Subjects. 

Classes  and  hours  per 
week. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Eeligion          

German           

French             

English            

Italian... 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

History 

Geography      

Natural  History         

2 

5-6 

5 

4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
5 

4 

33 

3 

"2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

4 

4 

33 

33 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Physics 
Chemistry    ... 

Book-keeping  (one  division) 
Caligraphy  ... 

Freehand  Drawing 

Geometrical  Drawing 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Total  obligatory  hours 

2-3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

"2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

34-36 

32 

34 

'  Bericht  uber  das  Gymnasium  in  Basel. 

'  Lehrplan  der  Kantonsschule  von  Appenzell  A.  Rh.  in  Trogen. 

'  These  subjects  are  optional. 


Came  into  force,  4  August,  1897. 
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The  mercantile  dirison  is  as  follows  : — 

Mercantile  Division. —  Class  IV. 


Subjects. 


Hours 


Subjecta. 


Hours. 


Ueligion 

German 

French 

Prench-German  Commercial  Correspondence 

English 

English  Commercial  Correspondence 

Italian 

Arithmetic 

Algebra 

Geometry 

History 


1 
4 
3 
1 

91 
11 

31 
2 

91 

21 
3 


Commercial  Geography  ... 

Natural  History...  ...  

Chemi.stry 

Book-keeping  (double  entry)  and  Cali- 
graphy 

Freehand  Drawing  ...         

Geometrical  Drawing     ... 
Singing     ... 
Gymnastics 

Obligatory  hours 


2(1)1 
2 


2 
21 
2 
2 


20 


The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  technical  division  : — 

Technical  Division. 


Subjects. 

Classes  and  hours  per  week. 

Subjects. 

Classes  and  hours  per  week. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Eeligion 

German 

French      

English      

Italian       

Algebra     

Geometry 

Descriptive  Geometry     ... 

History      

Geography           

1 

4 

3 

21 

31 

2 

2 

"3 

1 
4 
3 
31 

"2 
2 
2 
3 

1 

3-4 

3 

31 

"3 
2 

2 
2 

Natural  History 

Physics... 

Chemistry 

Freehand  Drawing 

Geometrical  Drawing... 

Singing  ... 

Gymnastics 

Obligatory  hours... 

2(1) 

(2) 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
3 

2 

21 

2 

"i 

2 

4 

1 

21 

2 

"2 

27  (28) 

28 

29  (30) 

In  the  Gymnasium  programmes  it  will  be  noticed  that  English  is  obligatory  in  the  Eealgymnasium 
and  optional  in  the  Classic  Gymnasium. 

Classical  Gymnasium  with  Greek. 


Classes  and  hours  per 

week. 

Subjects. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Eeligion 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

German 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3-4 

Latin 

5 

5 

6 

G 

6 

Greek      

... 

5 

5 

6 

6 

French 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

English 

31 

31 

21 

31 

31 

Arithmetic          

3 

Algebra 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Geometry 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2(1) 

History  ... 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

Geography 

2 

2 

2(1) 

Natural  History 

2 

1 

2(1) 

2 

2(1) 

Physics    ... 

■.  •• 

•  •> 

(2) 

3 

2(1) 

Chemistry           

•  >  . 

•  .  . 

2 

2 

(1) 

Caligrapny          

2 

...                                        ••< 

! 

Freehand  Drawing         

2 

2                     21 

21 

"21 

Singing 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

Gymnastics         

2 

2                     2 

1 

2 

2 

Obligatory  hours 

35 

35 

32  (33) 

36 

i 

32-33 
(29-30) 

'  These  subjects  are  optional. 
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Iteal  Oymnasium  without   Greek. 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

Religion  ... 
German  ... 
Latin 

French     , 

English 

Arithmetic 
Algebra   ... 
Geometry 
History    ... 
Geography 
Natural  History 
Physics    ... 
Chemistry 
Caligraphy 
Freehand  Drawing 
Singing    ... 
Gymnastics 

2 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

4 
5 
4 
3 

"2 
2 

2 
2 

1 

'2 
2 
2 

1 
4 
6 
3 
2 

2 

2 
3 

"2  (1) 
...   (2) 
2 

"2 

"2 

1 
4 
6 
3 
3 

'2 
2 
3 

"2 
3 
2 

"21 

"2 

1 

3-4 
6 
3 
3 

"i 

2  (1) 
2 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

2  (1) 

...  (I) 

"21 

2 

Obligatory  ho 

irs 



38 

31 

31  (32; 

33           i       29-30 
(26-27) 

1 

Entrance  into  Class  I  takes  place  at  12  years  of  age.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Kantonsscliule  is  of 
a  type  eminently  suitable  for  towns  of  somewhat  limited  total  population,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
localise  all  the  higher  teaching  in  a  single  establishment  with  suitable  divisions. 


29.  ReaUcliools  in  the  Canton  of  Schaff'fiouse. — The  Eealschools  of  the  Canton  of  SchafEhouse 
are  higher  Folkschools.  Entrance  into  the  Ist  class  takes  place  not  earlier  than  at  IL  years  of  ago,  and 
after  live  years'  attendance  in  the  elementary  school. 

There  are  three  types  of  school,  viz.,  what  are  known  as  one-class,  two  class,  and  three-class 
schools.     In  the  one-class  school  there  are  two  divisions.     The  programmes  are  as  hereunder : — 

Programmes  of  Sealschools  in  the  Canton  of  Schaf  house. 


I  Class. 

II  Class. 

III  Class. 

Subject. 

Divisions. 

Classes. 

IstDiv.        2ndDiv. 

(I.) 

(II.) 

(I.) 

(II.) 

(III.) 

Religion  or  Ethics     

2 

1-2 

2 

1-2 

2 

2 

1-2 

German 

4-6 

4-5 

4-6 

4 

4^5 

4-5 

4 

French,  Latin 

5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

Arithmetic 

4-5 

4 

4-5 

4 

4-5 

3-4 

4 

Geometry 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1-2 

3 

3 

Natural  Science 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

3 

History 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geography     ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Writing 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1-2 

2 

2 

1-2 

Drawing 

2 

2-4 

2 

2-4 

2 

2 

2-4 

Singing           

2 

1-2 

2 

1-2 

2 

1-2 

0-2 

Gymnastics    ... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Book-keeping 

... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

30.  Qualification  of  Secondary  Teachers. — The  scheme  of  professional  qualification  for  teachers  in 
secondary  and  middle  schools  in  Switzerland  varies  from  canton  to  canton.  In  Zurich,  which  may  be 
taken  as  affording  a  good  example  of  the  Swiss  methods,  a  secondary  school  teacher  must  qualify  as  a 
teacher  of  an  elementary  school,  and  obtain  afterward  a  diploma  for  the  higher  grade  of  teaching.  He 
must  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  as  a  primary  school  teacher,  and  have  studied  at  the  University, 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  the  subjects  he  specially  undertakes  to  teach.  If,  however,  he  teaches  languages, 
one  year  may  have  been  spent  in  the  country  whose  language  he  professes. 

An  account  of  the  training  of  the  primary  teacher  has  been  given  in  the  Interim  Report.  (See 
Chap.  XXXVII,  pp.  343-351  ;  and  also  Chap.  XL,  pp.  361-370.)  Zurich  has  regulations  governing  the 
professional  preparation  for  secondary  teaching. 2 

The 


'  These  subjects  are  optional. 

'  Das  Eeglement  liber  die  FahigkeitsprUfungen  zur  Patentirung  jiircherischer  Sekundarlehrer,  v,om^4,Mai,  1896- 
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The  qualifying  examination  for  the  teaching  in  secondary  schools  is  specialised,  and  embraces,  in 
addition  to  (I)  Psedagogy  with  Psychology,  (2)  Methodology,  (3)  German,  and  (4)  French,  one  of  the 
following,  viz. : — 

(a)  English,  or  Italian,  or  Latin. 

(4)  History  of  the  World,  history  of  Switzerland. 

(c)  Physical  Geography  with  Ethnology. 

(rf)  Mathematics  and  Mathematical  Geography. 

(e)  Physics,  together  with  Physical  Geography. 

(f)  Chemistry. 

(<?)  Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
(A)  Botany. 
(i)  Zoology. 

Not  only  must  the  students  have  attended  lectures  at  the  University,  they  must  also  have  done  the 
necessary  laboratory  work,  etc. 

The  examination  of  every  candidate  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral.  Under  supervision,  he  must 
produce  an  essay  in  German  and  one  in  French,  and  he  must  present  a  thesis  in  his  principal  subject. 
Besides  this,  he  must  submit  to  an  examination  in  his  selected  subject  or  subjects. 

The  Bernese  regulations  do  not  materially  differ.i 

In  the  middle  schools,  higher  again  than  the  so-called  secondary,  there  is  no  definitely-organised 
system  of  special  qualification.  No  applicant,  however,  for  a  post  as  professor  in  a  middle  school  who  did 
not  possess  much  higher  qualifications  than  those  required  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  would  have  any 
chance  of  appointment.  In  general,  the  educational  reputation  of  those  appointed  is  so  well  assured,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  their  appointment,  and  the  school  authorities  may  in  any  case 
hold  such  examination  as  they  think  fit. 

It  may  be  repeated  here  that  Swiss  teachers  are  urged  to  perfect  their  qualifications,  and  special 
continuation  courses  during  vacations  are  held.  One  of  these  the  Commissioners  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing. 

31.  Gonclusions  re(iarding  Swiss  Schooh. — The  Swiss  systems,  it  will  he  seen,  are  not  so  definitely 
organised  for  the  secondary  or  intermediate  stages  of  education  as  the  German.  Nevertheless,  the 
education  given  is  excellent,  and  the  high  traditions,  which,  as  it  was  pointed  out,  govern  the  elementary 
stages  of  education,  are  by  no  means  without  influence  on  the  secondary  educational  systems. 

The  Swiss  systems  are  more  democratic  than  the  German ;  and  if  their  aim  for  the  secondary 
stage  is  less  well  assured,  at  least  they  aim  higher  in  the  primary  stages  of  education  and  in  the  education 
of  the  masses. 

Throughout,  the  schools  are  so  equipped  that  proper  instruction  can  be  given  in  the  scientific 
subjects,  and  this  applies  to  all  t'rades.  The  scheme  of  passing  on  to  the  high  schools  (i.e.,  the 
Polytechnica  and  tiie  Universities)  is  by  the  Certificate  of  Maturity. 

The  vigour  of  Swiss  education  depends  upon  the  excellent  educational  traditions  of  the  country, 
the  lavish  expenditure  on  educational  buildings  and  their  equipment,  the  excellence  of  the  professional 
education  of  the  primary  school  teacher.  1  his  influences  secondary  education  by  ensuring  that  the 
traditions  as  to  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  qualification  for  the  teachers  are  well  assured,  and  the 
higher  grades  of  teachers  are  undoubtedly  men  of  ability. 

At  the  same  time,  the  secondary  schools  proper  of  Switzerland  cannot,  under  the  existing  .regime, 
attain  throughout  that  excellence  to  which  the  German  system  promises  to  lead.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
educational  problem  of  the  Swiss  is  not  quite  identical  with  that  of  Germany,  owing  to  its  social  and 
political  organisation  and  its  traditions.  In  its  higher  planes,  Swiss  education  is  less  under  the  influence 
of  a  rigid  educational  scheme,  and  is  more  dependent  upon  the  wisdom  of  local  school  authorities  in  their 
judgment  as  to  suitable  appointments. 

Where  a  community  is  highly  educated  this  is  fairly  safe,  and  liable  to  be  prejudiced  only  by 
favouritism  and  nepotism  to  a  limited  extent.  It  would,  as  far  as  the  Commissioners  could  jud<.'e,  be 
quite  impossible,  however,  to  appoint  any  but  AiyA/y-qualified  teachers  to  the  secondary  schools  of 
Switzerland,  or  put  them  under  directors  who  did  not  command  public  respect  through  their  educational 
eminence. 

In  the  march  of  events,  however,  the  mechanism  of  ensuring  thorough  professional  qualification  of 
teachers  is  tending  toward  the  more  developed,  if  less  elastic,  regimes  of  Germany  and  France. 

'  Reglement  fUr  die  Patentprufungen  von  Sekundarlehrem  des  Kantons  Bern  vom  16  October,  1897. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 


Secondary  Education  in  other  European  Countries. 


[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 


1.  Introductory.  —Becondary  education  in  Finland,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe 
not  already  dealt  with,  is  well  worthy  of  a  full  delineation.  We  have  no  secondary  school  in  Australia 
comparable  in  equipment  to  the  secondary  schools  of  Helsingfors,  Kriatiania,  or  Stockholm  ;  neither  are  we 
able,  with  our  educational  apparatus,  to  provide  opportunities  for  secondary  education  equal  to  that  provided 
in  the  capitals  of  Finland,  Norway,  or  Sweden. 

What  is  added  hereunder  must  be  taken  as  furnishing  further  evidence  as  to  our  educational  status. 
It  will  suffice  to  give  one  or  two  examples  for  each  country. 

2.  Swedish  Normal  Lyceum  of  Helsingfors. — The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Swedish  Normal  Lyceum  (in  Swedish ),i  an  annual  volume  of  about  sixty  pages.  The  1902 
number  is  pp.  61  +  Append ix,2  pp.  31. 

The  Lyceum  has  eight  classes,  Latin  being  taken  in  the  third,  German  in  the  fourth,  and  Greek  in 
the  fifth.  The  last,  however,  is  an  optional  language.  It  may  be  stated  that,  throughout  the  northern  part 
of  Europe,  it  is  recognised  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  the  only  |)ath  of  culture.  The  curriculum  is  as 
hereunder  :  — 

Curriculuvi  in  the  Svjedish  Normal  Lyceum  of  Helsingfors,  Finland. 


Subjects. 

Classes. 

Trttola 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Religion           

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

Swedish 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Finnish 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

24 

Russian           

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

6 

6 

30 

Latin   ... 

6 

6 

8 

6 

6 

6 

38 

German 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Greek 

\i] 

[4] 

4 

4' 

[16 

Psychology  and  Logic            

... 

2 

2 

4 

French             

... 

1^1 

^ 

2 

6 

Geography  and  History 

4 

6 

6 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

28 

Mathematics 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

36 

Physics 

... 

... 

2 

2 

4 

Natural  History  (Botany  and  Zoology) 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

... 

10 

Caligraphy       

2 

2 

... 

4 

Singing            

2 

2 

|1| 

|1| 

|1| 

|1| 

|1| 

|1| 

4110] 

Gymnastics 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24 

Total        

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

With  optional  subjects 

... 

[32] 

[32] 

[32] 

[34] 

[34] 

[34] 

... 

The  subjects  the  hours  for  which  are  bracketed  are  optional.  Where  there  are  no  brackets  the 
course  is  compulsory.     The  staff  of  this  Lyceum  consists  of — 

4  Oefverlararen  (Professors). 

3  Lektorn  (Lecturers). 

4  Kollegan  Lektorn  (Assistant  Lecturers). 
1  Larare  (Teacher). 

4  Vikarierande  larare  (Occasional  Teachers). 

3.  Swedish  Real-Lyceum  in  Helsingfors. — It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  give  the  detailed  curriculum 
of  the  Swedish  Realgymnasium  of  Helsingfors  in  Finland.  The  following  translation  of  the  time-table 
will  be  of  interest  as  shewing  the  distribution  of  the  time.  As  is  very  often  the  case  in  European  schools, 
it  is  a  printed  document  for  general  information. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Saturdays  are  occupied  as  well  as  other  days.  Swedish 


'  Svenska  Normallyoeum  i  Helsingfors,  Berattelse  afgifven  till  det  offentliga  Arsforhoret  den  31  Maj,  1902,  af  V. 
qvist,  Rektor.     Helsingfors  Tidnings-&  Tryckeri-Aktiebolagets  Tryckeri  1902. 


Ros 


*  Maria  Stuarts  regering  i  Skottland,  af  Emil  Book, 
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4.  Finnish  Ladies'  School  in  Helsingfors. — The  character  of  eduoaiion  provided  for  girls  can  be 
gathered  from  the  curriculum  of  a  Finnish  Ladies'  School  in  the  Finnish  capital.'  The  ages  given  are  only 
approximate.    The  average  age  in  the  last  class  is  actually  16-72.    The  detailed  curriculum  is  as  follows  ;— 

Curriculum,  Finnish  Ladies'  School, 


Hours  per  Week. 

Subjects  (Oppiaineet). 

Preparatory 
(Valm.  1.) 

Girls'  School  (Tyttokoulusso). 

Totals 

(ThteensK 
tuateja). 

Classes  (Luokat). 

Average  age 

(1) 
10. 

(2) 
11. 

I. 
12. 

II. 
13. 

III. 
14. 

IV. 
15. 

V. 
16  or  17. 

Eeligion  (Uskontoa)  ...          

Finnish  (Suomea  ja  Ainekirjoitusta) 

Swedish  (Ruotsia) 

German   or  French,   full   course  (Saksaa  tai 
Ranskaa,  pitkiikursii)  ... 

German,  French,  English  or  Russian  (Saksan, 
Ranskan,  Englannin  tai  Venajan  kielta, 
komp.  kurssi)      

History  (Historiaa)     ... 

Geography  (Maantiedettii) 

Mathematics  (Matematiikkaa)          

Zoology  and  Botany  (Elain-ja  kasvioppia)    ... 

Physics  (Fysiikkaa)    ... 

Hygiene  (Terveysoppia)         ...          

Caligraphy  (Kaunokirjoitusta) 

Drawing  (Piirustusta) 

Singing  (Laulua) 

Gymnastics  (Voimistelua)      

Manual  Work  (Kasitciita)      

3 

6 

4 
3 

2 

2 
3 
3 

2 
5 
4 

"i 
4 

2 

2 
3 
2 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 
2 
4 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 
2 

5 

2 
2 

4 
2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 

5 

2 
2 
1 

4 
2 

2 

1 
3 

2 

2 
3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

1 

4 
2 

2 
1 
3 

2 
2 
2 

5 

3 

4 

"3 

2 

1 

2 

1 
3 

15 
23 

14 

26 

8 

12 

14 

26 

6 

2 

1 

8 

6 

11 

21 

11 

Totals  (Yhteensa) 

26 

28 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

204 

The  course  in  the  High  School  includes  Psychology,  the  Theory  of  Education,  etc.     The  curriculum 
is  as  hereunder : — 

Continuation  High  School,  Helsingfors. 


Subjects. 

Division  (Osastot). 

I. 

II. 

III. 

Totals. 

Finnish  ( Aidinkielta  ja  isiinmaan  kirjallisuutta  ... 

Psychology  (Sielutiedetta) 

Theory  of  Education  (Kasvatus-oppia)      

Religion  (Uskontoa) 

Swedish  (Ruotsin  kielta) 

German,  full  course  (Saksaa,  pitempi  kurssi)        

German,  shorter  course  (Saksaa,  lyhyempi  kurssi) 
History  of  Finland  (Historiaa  ja  Suomen  yhteiskunta- 

oppia) 

Geography  (Maantiedetta)... 

Mathematics  (Matematiikkaa)       •■•          

Science  (Luonnontiedetta) 

Drawing  (Piirustusta) 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

4 
3 
2 

3 

2 

2 
2 

4 
2 

4 
2 
4 
3 
2 

6 
0 

4 

6 
4 
4 
8 
4 

8 

4     . 
8 
6 
4 

Total        

36 

36 

4 

76 

5.  General  remarks  on  Finnish  Education. — The  teachers  of  Finland  are  well  educated  and  trained, 
the  educational  traditions  of  Germany  and  Sweden  having  had  considerable  influence  thereon.  An 
account  of  the  excellent  training  of  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  will  be  found  in  the  "  Special 
Reports,"  vol.  3,  pp.  690-696."  The  educational  system  is  good,  well-organised,  and  the  schools  are  well- 
equipped. 

The  Commissioners  spent  but  a  short  time  in  Finland — sutEcient,  however,  to  realise  how  much 
attention  was  paid  to  education,  and  to  recognise  the  high  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  primary  and 
higher  schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy.     Higher  technical  education  is  also  of  an  advanced  character. 

6. 

'  Translated  from  "  Helsingin  Suomalainen  Tuttiikoulu  ja  Suoitialainen  Jatko-Opisto,  1901-2.  Helsingissa,  Suomal, 
Kirjall,  Seuran  Kirjap,  O.sakeyhtio,  1902,"  pp.  70  (Helsingfors  Finnish  Girls'  School  and  Finnish  Continuation  High 
School).     The  Finnish  names  are  given  as  an  indication  of  the  great  difference  of  the  language. 

'Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Education  Department,  Lcndcp,  18!.8.  Vol,  3,  f p.  672-CCC.  By 
Baron  Y.  K.  Yrj(i-Ko3kineu. 
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6.  Secondary  Education  in  Nonvay. — The  last  century  witne.s.sed  a  considerable  development  in  the 
■  organisation  of  secondary  education  in  Norway.  According  to  a  Regulation  of  1809,  the  principal  function 
of  the  so-called  learned  schools  was  to  prepare  their  alumni  for  the  Universities.  From  1805,  the  highest 
administrative  authorities  were  charged  with  the  direction  of  both  schools  and  the  Universities,  but  in 
1814  the  administration  passed  to  a  special  department,  viz.,  to  the  Ministerium  for  Ecclesiastical  and 
Educational  affairs.  In  1839  a  Royal  Commission  developed  a  general  educational  plan  for  higher 
education,  but  it  was  not  accepted  by  the  Storthing'  in  1845.  The  prevailing  idea  was  to  have  a 
combination  to  some  extent  of  the  classical  and  scientific  elements,  the  instruction  for  all  pupils  of  from 
10  to  12  to  be  common,  while  linguistic  instruction  was  to  commence  in  the  first  year  with  German  ;  Latin 
■was  to  be  postponed  till  12.  In  1858  the  legal  recognition  of  English  somewhat  affected  this  programme. 
The  normal  plan  for  higher  education  was  organised  by  the  Act  of  17th  June,  1869.  A  combined 
Grammar  and  Real  School  (a  "  Middehkole "}  served  the  double  function  of  a  Middle  School  and  a 
preparation  for  more  advanced  education.  There  were  three  divisions,  viz.,  of  two  years,  four  years,  and 
two  (or  three)  years  respectively.  The  normal  age  of  entrance  was  9,  so  that  the  earliest  complete  career 
could  not  possibly  end  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  (or  19th  year). 

7.  The  Middle  School  of  1885.— On  18th  March,  1885,  the  plan  of  the  Middle  School  was  made  as 
follows  : — 

Middle  School,  Nor^vay,  1885. 


Class  and  Hours  per  Week. 

Subject.    , 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

E.  or  L. 

V. 
E.  or  L. 

VI. 

E.orL. 

Religion  ... 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Norwegian 

82 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

German  ... 

..■ 

6 

5 

4 

4,3 

4,3 

English 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

•  -  ■ 

5- 

5  — 

5,— 

Latin 

•  •  • 

-7 

-,7 

— ,7 

French 

... 

23 

23 

History 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Natural  Science... 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Mathematics       

4 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

Drawing ... 

2 

2 

2,- 

1,— 

1,— 

Writing 

44 

3 

2 

Totals 

26 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

E.  or  L.  denotes  English  or  Latin  division.  Thus,  5, —  means  that  English  is  taken  for  5  hours, 
and  that  the  pupils  in  the  Lfitin  division  do  not  take  English ;  and  — ,7  denotes  that  those  in  the  English 
division  do  not  take  Latin,  while  in  the  Latin  division  seven  hours  are  devoted  thereto. 


8.  Tim  Latin  and  Real  Gymnasia  of  1885. — The  Latin  and  Real  Gymnasia  were  developed  in  1885 
as  hereunder : — 

Norway  Secondary  Schools. 


Hours  per  Week. 

Subject. 

Latin  Gymnasium. 

Real  Gymnasium. 

I. 

XL 

III. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

E«ligion ^ 

Norwegian  and  Old  Norse 

Latin       

Greek      

English 

French^ 

German 

History 

Mathematics 
Geography 

Natural  Science 

Drawing 

1 
3 
9 

7 

'  i 
1 
3 
2 

1 

4 

10 

7 

2 

3 
3 

2 
4 
9 
7 

2 

3 
3 

1 
3 

4 
4 
1 
3 
5 
1 
6 
2 

1 

4 

5 
2 

1 
3 
6 

1 
5 
2 

2 
4 

5 
2 

3 

6 

o 

1* 

4 

2 

Totals 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

'  The  Storthing  is  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  and  consists  of  the  Upper  House  (Lagthing)  and  the  Lower  House 
(Odelsthing). 

'  During  the  second  half  of  the  year,  one  hour  was  given  to  German. 

•  French  was  optional.     If  not  taken,  further  instruction  could  be  given  in  Norwegian,  drawing,  or  physics. 

*  Sometimes  one  hour  was  taken  for  drawing. 

«  Or  English,  2,  3  3.    Or  French  aiul  English  could  be  taken. 
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Norway  had  no  very  definite  system  of  preparation  for  the  Middle  Schools, 
the  organisation  was  as  follows  : — 


For  example,  in  1890 


Type  of  School. 

No. 

No.  with  Latin 
Gymnasia. 

No.  with  Real 
Gymnasia. 

State  Schools 
Communal  Schools 

Private  Boys'  Schools      

Private  Higher  Girls'  Schools     ... 

17 
37 
11 
17 

U 
1 
7 

5 
5 

The  Act  of  1869  was  superseded  by  the  School  Act  of  27th  July,  1896.  It  may  here  be  noted  that 
the  1869  Act  aimed  at  a  connection  between  the  Primary  and  Higher  Schools,  so  that  the  former  mightbe 
the  school  for  alli  from  6-9  years  of  age.  This  was  found  to  be  irn practicable,  and  the  Middle  Schools 
had  to  have  preparatory  classes. 

In  the  1896  Act  the  Secondary  School  is  divided  into  the  Middelskole  ^  and  Gymnasium.  The  idea 
was,  that  the  Middle  School  should  have  about  a  four-year  course,  viz.,  from  11  to  15  (say),  and  the 
Gymnasium  a  course  of  three  years,  to  follow  on  the  other. 

9.  The  Norwegian  Middle  School  of  1896. — The  plan  for  the  Middle  School,  drawn  up  by  the 
Church  and  School  Department,  was  as  follows  : — • 

Curriculum  of  the  Norwegian  Middle  School  of  1896. 


Subject. 

Hours  per  Week. 

Classes  

I. 
11 

II. 
12 

III. 
13 

IV. 
14 

Total. 

AC7R      

Religion 
Norwegian^     ... 

German*          

English^          

History 

Geography 

Science 

Mathematics"... 

Drawing 

Writing 

Gymnastics     

Manual  work  ... 
Singing 

2 
5 
6 

3 

2 
3 

.5 
2 
2 

3 

2 

1 

2 
4 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 

5 
2 

1 
3 
2 

1 

2 

42 

5 
5 
3 
2 
2 

5 
2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

42 

5 
5 
3 
2 
3 
5 
2 

4 

2 

7 

17 
21 
15 
11 
8 

10 
20 
8 
3 
13 
8 
3 

Totals 

36 

36 

36 

33, 

144 

The  law  allows  Middle  Schools  to  be  established,  however,  in  which  only  one  foreign  language  is 
taught,  and  in  which  the  mathematical  teaching  is  very  restricted. 

10.  Norwegian  plan  for  a  Gymnasium  of  three  divisions. — Some  indication  of  the  secondary  system 
of  Norway  is  given  in  the  Interim  Report  (Chap.  VI,  sees.  31,  33,  pp.  71-73),  and  the  Programme  of  the 
Kristiania  Cathedral  School  is  sketched  in  full  (p.  72).  The  following  is  a  plan  of  instruction  drawn  up 
for  a  Gymnasium  with  a  "  Real,"  a  "  Language-History,"  and  a  "  Latin  "  division. 

Curricula  of  Norwegian  Gymnasium. 


Hours  per  Week. 

Subject. 

"Real." 

"  Language-History." 

'Latin.' 

Classes  

I. 
15 

II. 
16 

III. 
17 

I. 

15 

II. 
16 

III. 

17 

I. 

15 

II. 
16 

III. 

17 

Religion 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Norwegian 

4 

5 

4 

4 

6 

5 

4 

5 

4 

German... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

English 

4 

2 

2 

4 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

French  ... 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

4 

5 

... 

Latin     ... 

... 

7 

11 

History... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Science 

4 

5 

5 

4 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

Mathematics     ... 

4 

6 

6 

4 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

Drawing 

2 

2 

1 

2 

... 

2 

Totals         

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  six  hours  a  week  divided  between  gymnastics  and  singing.     11. 

'  In  all  countries  were  education  is  thorongh,  the  difficulty  in  making  the  folkschool  a  preparatory  school  for  higher 
education  has  been  felt.     Of  course,  in  an  indifferent  educational  system  the  difficulty  is  not  even  perceived.  '  Middle 

scliool.  'Every  alterrate  week  writing  supersedes  tlie  lesson  in  Norwegian.  *  Or  English,  6,  4,  3,  4. 

*0r  German,  0,  6,  7,  6.  'Includes  aritlimetic. 
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11.  Organisation  of  Higher  Education  in  Norway. — The  highest  authority  is  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Education  Department.  To  assist  the  Department  in  the  inspection  of  schools,  and  to  ensure  the  proper 
organisation  of  the  final  examinations,  there  is  a  Council  of  Education  (Undervisningsraad),  of  seven 
members  specially  expert  in  matters  affecting  higher  education.  In  all  questions  of  hygiene,  a  hygienic 
specialist  is  admitted  into  the  Council. 

Besides  this,  every  State  school  has  its  own  Board  of  Management,  consisting  of  the  Eektor,  or  head- 
master, and  four  other  members.  One  of  these  is  appointed  by  the  State  Department  and  the  other  three 
by  the  Commune  (or  municipality). 

The  Communes  are  required  to  provide  the  State  schools  with  premises,  school  apparatus  and 
equipment,  and  lighting  and  heating.i 

To  become  a  permanent  teacher  in  a  Secondary  School,  the  candidate  must  have  passed  one  of  the 
examinations  for  teachers  at  the  University  in  the  literary-historical  or  mathematical-scientific  division. 
The  Government  provides  annually  about  £8,300  for  travelling  studentships  for  secondary  teachers,  an 
example  which  the  Commissioners  have  already  recommended  should  be  followed. 

Recently  some  reforms,  having  for  their  object  the  more  thorough  practical  training  of  teachers,  are 
being  developed.  It  is  felt  that  high  theoretical  education  should  be  supplemented  by  well-organised 
practical  education  in  the  teaching  art. 

The  teachers  of  a  school  are — (1)  The  Rektor,  or  Principal  ;  (2)  the  Professors  {Ocerlaerere)  ;  (3) 
the  Assistants  (Adjunkter).     They  receive  salary,  with  quinquennial  increases. 

Their  rank  is  liektorer  VII,  Overlaei-ere  VIII,  Adjunkter  X^.  Service  is  counted  whether  in  State 
or  in  Communal  schools  whose  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Department,  and  also  in  all  private  schools 
which  pos.sess  the  right  of  holding  examinations.  The  service  counts  in  questions  of  increased  .salaiy,  or 
appointment  to  State  or  Municipal  schools. 

Rektors  have,  as  a  rule,  ten  to  fifteen  hours  teaching  per  week  ;  professors  and  assistants,  twenty- 
four  ;  class  teachers,  up  to  thirty. 

Pensions  are  not  defined,  but  each  case  is  dealt  with,  in  its  discretion,  by  Parliament.  The  three 
higher  classes  of  teachers  are  required,  if  married,  to  pay  regularly  to  a  Widows'  Assurance  Fund. 

The  cost  of  the  education  of  a  pupil  in  the  Secondary  Schools  is  about  £16  per  annum. 

12.  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Norwegian  Schools. — In  the  Latin  Gymnasium,  written  and  oral  Latin 
translation  (unseen),  facility  in  translating  and  explaining  selections  from  Roman  literature,  accurate  and 
fundamental  knowledge  of  grammar,  literar}'  history,  mythology,  are  insisted  on. 

Cicero's  Orations  (100  cap.),  or  Epistles  (25  cap.),  Cato  Major,  Csesar,  Curtius,  Sallust  (Catalina  or 
Jugurtha),  Livius,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  Tacitus,  Plinius  Minor,  Vergil  (.^Eneid),  Horace,  Terence,  Plautus 
are  read. 

In  Greek,  reading  of  selections  from  Greek  literature,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  grammar, 
antiquities,  Greek  mythology,  and  literary  history  are  required. 

The  reading  includes  Xenophon  (the  Anabasis),  Lucian,  Plato  (the  Apology),  Homer  (The  Iliad  or 
Odyssey),  Herodotus,  Sophocles,  Eurii)ides. 

13.  Science  and  Mathematics  in  Norwegian  Secondary  Schools. — The  requirements  in  natural  science 
are  that  the  pupil  shall  pass  through  a  general  course  in  physics  (special  importance  being  attached  to 
mechanics  and  the  theory  of  heat),  through  the  elements  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  the  main 
outlines  of  systematic  botany  and  zoology,  and  of  physiology  in  connection  therewith. 

In  mathematics,  importance  is  attached  to  elementary  arithmetic  and  algebra,  including  the  theory 
of  logarithms  and  the  ordinary  series,  quadratic  equations,  etc.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  planimetry, 
plane  trigonometry,  stereometry,  of  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry  of  the  straight  line,  circle,  and 
conic  sections,  and  of  the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry  is  required. 

14.  Conclusion  as  regards  Norway. — The  above,  though  it  quite  inadequately  represents  the 
Norwegian  educational  system,  gives  a  general  idea  of  its  character.3 

15.  Secondary  Education  in  Sweden. — The  Secondary  Schools  of  Sweden  are  State  schools  {Allmanna 
Laroverk)  and  private  {Enskilda  Laroverk).  The  earliest  schools  of  this  character  were  the  Cathedral  and 
Convent  Schools.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  [1594-1632]  that  the  higher  schools  or 
Gymnasia  were  founded. 

The  oldest  Gymnasium  was  that  established  at  Vesteras  in  1620  by  Johannes  Rudbeckius,  and  the 
first  school  organisation  was  developed  in  1649  by  the  eminent  educationist,  Komensky  (Comenius),  who 
visited  Sweden  in  that  year. 

Komensky's  organisation  was  a  Lesser  College  (Triviahkolan)  and  a  Gymnasium  (Gymnasiet),  usually 
with  a  four  years'  course  in  each,  and  this  organisation  was  maintained  for  two  centuries.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  century  the  claims  of  the  natural  sciences  began  to  make  themselves  felt,^  and  the  necessity  of 
im  organisation  more  in  accord  with  the  exigencies  of  modern  life  was  fully  recognised. 

During  the  years  1825-8  there  was  a  Committee  known  as  the  Grand  Council  of  Education,  among 
whom  were  men  of  great  eminence,  e.g.,  Tegner,  Geijer,  Wallin,  Agardh,  Berzelius.  This  Committee 
produced  a  remarkable  report  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  education,  which  had,  however,  no  immediate  effect. 

In  1849  the  I'riviahkotan  and  Gymnasiet  were  united  in  a  single  establishment — the  Laroverk,  or 
Lyceum. 

Among  the  reforms  which  the  Swedish  educationists  regard  as  advances  in  educational  method  and 
organisation  may  be  mentioned  the  abolition  of  Latin  as  obligatory,  the  development  of  a  modern  side 
("  reallinie  ")  wilhout  rJnsxic  languagex,  the  transference  of  the  baccalaureat  from  the  Universities  to  the 
Secondary  Schools  in  1862,  the  creation  of  a  perifxl  for  training  for  teachers  (one  year  in  1865),  the 
suppression  of  the  lowest  clas^  the  organisation  of  semi-classic  teaching  in  1869  (Latin,  but  not  Greek). 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  discussions  going  on  as  to  the  desirableness  of  a  greater  liberty  of 
choice  in  higher  studies.  jg 

'  Heating  is,  of  course,  elaborate  in  all  cold  countries. 
•TliiT.-  ore  twelve  orders  of  rank,  the  lowest  being  XII. 

•  The  CommisDioner  is  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Klaus  Iloel,  Bureau-Chef  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Djpsrtment  in  Kristiania, 
for  his  gr  at  kindness  and  for  the  information  he  kindly  furnished. 

*  I'liese  claims  are  only  recently  recognised,  and  by  no  means  adequately  in  English  cduoation. 
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16.   Tlie  curricula  in  Swedish  Secondary  Schools. — Some  idea  of  the  curricula  of  the  Swedish  schoo  s 
can  be  had  from  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official  publications  of  some  Stockholm  schools.' 

Curriculum  of  tlie  Sodermalm  Higher  Slate  School,  1901-2. 


Classes  and  Hours  per  Week. 

Subjects. 

I. 

TT 

III 

IV. 

V. 

VI  A,  B. 

VII  A,  B. 

R,  RL,   L. 

R,    RL. 

R,  L. 

R,  L. 

Religion         

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Swedish          ...          

5 

5 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

Latin  ... 

.  .  • 

0,  7,  7 

0,  7 

0,  6 

0,  7 

Greek 

0,  6 

0,  6 

German 

6 

7 

6 

4 

3 

1 

1 

English           

French            

... 

... 

6,  6,  0 

6,  6 
3,  3 

3 
4 

3,  2 

4,  1 

History           

Geography 
Mathematics  ... 

2 

2 
4 

3 

2 

5 

3 
3 

5 

3 

1 
5 

3,  3 

1,   1 

4,  4 

}  = 

6,  1 

7,  2 

Natural  Science 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2      2 
1  I  1 

1    1 

•i  >  1 

1   1 
3  I  a 

Phil.  Propsed 

... 

... 

1 

Totals      

24 

27 

28 

28,  3.5,  29 

31,35 

26,30 

29,30 

The  classes  VI  A  and  VI  B,  and  VII  A  and  VII  B,  are  different  classes,  and  each  have  a  Real 
and  a  Latin  side. 

The  total  hours  are  not  absolutely  correct,  for  there  are  singing,  gymnastics,  etc.,  to  be  included. 
The  actual  hours,  excluding  singing,  gymnastics,  etc.,  are  about  27  in  the  first  class,  and  about  30  to  32  in 
the  others.     In  the  natural  science  the  smaller  figures  represent  natural  history,  physics,  and  chemistrj-. 

The  curricula  are  not  absolutely  identical  in  different  schools,  as  the  following  will  shew^: — 

Curriculum,  of  tlie  Norrmalm  Higher  State  School,  1902. 


Subjects. 

Classes  and  hours  per  Week. 

I 

II 

III 

IV> 
K,  L. 

V 
R,  L. 

VIA,  B 
(a),  (b) 

VIIA,  B 

(a),  (b) 

Totals. 

Religion    ...          

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

Swedish     ... 

5 

5 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

27 

German 

6 

7 

6 

4 

3 

1,2 

1,2 

English      

•  •  * 

. .  • 

•  •  • 

6,0 

6,0 

3 

2« 

French       

< . , 

t  •  • 

3 

4 

4,3 

Latin 

... 

... 

0,7 

0,7 

6 

7 

Greek         

*  •  • 

6 

6 

History      

Geography 

Propaedeutics       

Mathematics         

2 
2 

4 

3 

2 

5 

3 
3 

5 

3 

1 

"5 

3 

1 

"4 

3 
4,3 

4,' 3 

3 

"i 

5,3 

Natural  History 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2,1 

3,2 

Totals 

24 

27 

28 

28,29 

28,29 

37,35 

36,33 

... 

Outside  the  programme  there  is  obligatory  instruction  in  singing,  two  hours  per  week  at  most ;  in 
gymnastics,  at  least  three  hours,  preferably  a  half-hour  each  day ;  in  military  exercises.  There  are  also 
optional  subjects  of  instruction ;  as  for  example,  English  for  the  two  highest  classes  of  the  Latin  division. 
The  pupils  of  the  four  highest  classes,  VI  A,  B,  and  VII  A,  B  have  military  exercises  during  five  weeks  at 
the  most,  at  the  commencement  of  the  autumn  semester.     The  total  is  about  sixty  hours. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  school  year  commences  at  the  end  of  August,  and  is  nominally  of 
thirty-six  or  really  of  thirty-four  and  a  half  weeks  duration.  It  is  divided  into  two  semesters,  viz.,  autumn 
and  spring,  lasting  sixteen  and  twenty  weeks  respectively.  A  week's  holiday  at  Easter,  and  a  half  week 
at  Whitsuntide  reduce  the  actual  time  to  thirty-four  and  a  half  weeks  as  mentioned. 

The  actual  school  year  is  thus  shorter  in  Sweden  than  in  other  countries  of  Europe— for  example  : 
Sweden,  34^;  Norway,  38| ;  France,  41  ;  Austria,  42  ;  Prussia,  42;  Denmark,  43. 

During  recent  years,  however,  the  pupils  have  certain  obligatory  duties  during  their  vacations, 
under  a  definitely-organised  system. 

17.  Distribution  0/ the  subjects. — The  best  indication  of  the  distribution  of  the  time  devoted  to  the 
various  subjects  is  the  time-table.     The  following  is  that  of  Sodermalms  Higher  State  School. 

Time 

'  Inbjudning  till  ofvervarande  af  arsexamen  vid  hogre  allmanna  laroverket  a  Sodermalm  och  Katarina  lagre  allmanna 
Laroverk,  Vaterminen  1902,  af  Carl  von  Friesen.     Stockholm,  1902. 

'Compiled  from  the  information  in  official  report.     (Inbjudning  till  ofvervarande  af  arsexamena  vid  hogre  Latin 

laroveAet  a  Norrmalm,  etc.,  af  Card  Lundberg.)    Stockholm,  1902. 
'  At  the  fourth  class  a  break  is  made. 
*  Optional  for  the  (b)  line. 
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A  reference  to  one  or  two  subjects  will  perhaps  be  sufficient. 

In  Mathematics,  arithmetic  includes,  in  Classes  I  to  III,  the  four  operations — ordinary  and  decimal 
fractions,  proportion,  interest,  the  theory  of  fractions,  mental  arithmetic.  In  Class  IV,  planimetric  arid 
stereometric  computations  are  undertaken.  Euclid,  Books  I-IV,  are  completed  in  the  fifth  class,  and  in 
that  class  algebra  only  as  equations  of  the  first  degree. 

In  Class  V,  the  theory  of  fractirns  is  extended  and  concluded.  In  Class  VI  (a),  square  root,  the 
theory  of  pro[)ortion,  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  are  solved.  In  Class  VI  (b),  .systems  of 
equations  with  several  unknowns,  logarithms,  series.  In  Class  VII  (a),  applications  of  the  theory  of  series 
to  questions  of  compound  interest,  etc.,  are  taken  ;  plane  trigonometry,  stereometry,  and  analytical 
geometry  are  commenced,  and  are  further  developed  and  recapitulated  in  Class  VII  (b),  the  highest. 

Geometry  is  taught  by  the  intuitional  method  at  first,  then  simple  propositions  and  their  application; 
ifttor  trigonometry,  plauimetry,  stereometry,  and  analytical  geometry. 

In  Natural  Science,  the  instruction  embraces  zoology,  with  some  reference  to  anthropology,  botany, 
general  natural  history,  physics,  and  in  the  "  Real "  line,  also  chemistry.  The  work  is  treated  about 
as  follows : — 

In  Zoology — 

Class  I.  General  introduction  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  the  very  elementary  theory  of  the 
structure  of  the  human  body,  and  of  typical  mammals. 

Class  II.  Sketch  of  the  mammalia ;  general  sketch  of  birds,  several  being  treated  in  detail  as 
types. 

Class  III.  Recapitulation ;  typical  cold-blooded  vertebrates ;  the  invertebrates. 

In  Class  V,  there  is  a  general  recapitulation.  In  Classes  VI  and  VII,  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  is  discussed  in  relation  to  hygiene  ;  comparative  anatomy. 

In  Botany,  the  instruction   runs  about  as  follows  : — 

Class  II.  A  living  plant  is  selected  in  'order  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the  external  organs 
of  the  plant ;  excursions  are  made  and  plants  are  collected  and  described. 

Class  III.  Living  plants  are  examined,  and  exercises  are  given  in  the  determination  of  plants 
from  their  flora  ;  further  excursions  are  made. 

In  Class  VI,  the  more  important  families  of  phanerogamic  plants  are  treated  from  the  stand- 
point of  morphology,  from  that  of  biology,  and  also  from  that  of  their  significance  for 
the  human  race. 

In  Class  VII  (a),  a  review  of  the  larger  group  of  cryptogamic  plants,  and  of  their  significance 
for  mankind,  is  the  subject  matter  of  the  instruction. 

In  Class  VII  (b),  the  more  important  parts  of  the  theory  of  the  inner  structure  and  physio, 
logical  processes  of  plants  is  taken,  and  there  is  a  general  recapitulation. 

In  each  class,  as  far  as  VI  (b),  about  fifty  plants  are  described. 

The  instruction  in  Natural  History  comprises,  in  Class  IV,  the  ordinary  physical  phoenomena,  the 
chief  bodies  of  our  planetary  system,  and  of  tlie  celestial  regions. 

Class  V,  ordinary  chemical  phfenomena,  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  the  earth's  form,  crust, 
surface,  &c. 

Systematic  instruction  in  physics  commence  in  Class  VI  (a)  ;  in  the  Latin  line,  general  properties  of 
matter.  In  Class  VI  (b),  general  properties  of  fluids  and  gase^ ;  Class  VII  (a),  heat,  magnetism,  and 
electricity  ;  Class  VII  (b),  sound  and  light  and  repetition.  On  the  "  Real  "  line  the  teaching  is  much  the 
same,  except  that  it  is  more  highly  developed. 

Systematic  instruction  in  Chemistry  is  given  only  on  the  "Real"  line,  general  introduction  and  some 
of  the  metalloids  being  considered  in  Class  VI  (A) ;  the  metalloids  and  some  of  the  light  metals  in  Class 
VI  (B) ;  and  in  Class  VII  (A)  the  heavy  metals.  In  Class  VII  (B)  the  first  elements  of  mineralogy  and 
geology  are  taken. 

18.  Instruction  in  Gymnastics. — The  gymnastic  instruction  includes  pisdagogical  gymnastics, 
fencing,  and  military  exercises.  For  the  pwdagoyical  yyinnastics,  the  pupils  are  usually  divided  into  three 
divisions,  usually  without  regard  to  classes,  but  according  to  age,  physical  development  and  health.  In 
some  cases,  even  minor  divisions  are  created  whenever  the  physical  weakness  of  the  pupils  indicates  it  as 
desirable.  Tlio  gymnastic  instruction  is  considered  to  lie  outside  the  ordinary  school-hours.  Predagogical 
gymnastics  usually  occupies  a  half-hour  a  day,  but  may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances.  The  teachers 
are  all  educated  in  the  Central  Institute  in  Stockholm,  the  Ling  system  being  followed.  Its  aim  is  the 
uniform  harmonious  development  of  the  body,  and  considerable  importance  is  attached  to  scientifically 
designed  freestanding  exercises.  In  Classes  VI  and  VII,  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  fencing  and 
sabre  exercises.  Military  exercises  for  Classes  VI  and  VII  embrace  general  instruction,  drill,  military 
evolutions,  and  rifle  practice. 

The  gymnastic  exercises,  seen  by  the  Commissioners,  were  well  executed,  and  in  the  Central 
Institute  in  Stockholm  those  receiving  professional  ^ducatioii  ii;  gymnastics  showed  a  precision  of  movement 
which  probably  is  unexcelled. 

19 
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19.  General  Remarks. — The  following  notes  were  made  during  the  visit  to  to  the  Sodermalms  Higher 
State  School.  This  school  is  designed  so  that  the  class-room  can  hold  as  a  maximum  35  pupils,  but  the 
Director  prefers  to  have  not  more  than  28  in  the  class.  The  whole  school  contains  666  scholars,  out  of 
which  only  38  take  Greek.  The  home-work  of  the  pupils  ranged  from  1|  to  3  hours,  according  to  their  age. 
The  higher  grade  teachers  teach  from  about  20  to  21  hours,  and  the  lower  grade  about  26  hours. 

This  type  of  school  charges  half  fees  to  the  poorer  scholars,  the  full  fees  being  £2  2s.  3d.  per  annum. 

The  Physics  Laboratory  has  a  l-horse  power  gas  motor,  a  60  volt  8  ampere  dynamo,  and  physical 
apparatus.  The  C/iemical  Laboratory  is  equipped  for  practical  experiments.  The  Mineralogical  Museum 
has  a  small  but  excellent  collection. 

The  schools  are  well  heated,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  and  are  exceedingly  fine  buildings, 

20.  Conclusion. — The  recently-built  schools  of  Sweden  are  not  only  very  handsome  buildings,  but 
are  in  the  front  rank  of  well-designed  school  buildings,  and  are  very  finely  equipped. 

The  Scientific  Teaching  in  the  schools  of  Northern  Europe  has  the  general  merit  of  continental 
teaching,  and  is  strikingly  in  advance  of  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  average  English  school  of  the  same 
character. 

The  characteristic  difierence  between  education  in  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in 
Southern  Europe  is  that  Greek  and  Latin,  especially  the  former,  are  regarded  as  having  no  special  claims 
on  a  student's  attention.     When,  however,  they  are  studied,  they  are  studied  thoroughly. 

Teachers  are  properly  trained  in  training  schools  before  they  are  allowed  to  teach,  and  the  traditions 
in  regard  to  this  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  educational  scheme  is  well  articulated,  but  is  less  rigid  than  in  Austria,  France,  or  Germany 
The  secondary  school  confers  what  is  practically  the  Bachelor  degree,  as  in  France,  Germany,  etc. 

Physical  development  is  regarded  as  important. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

Scientific  Equipment  in  Secondary  Schools. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introductory. — The  efficiency  and  reach  of  higher  education  depends  very  largely  on  the 
thoroughness  of  the  antecedent  preparation.  For  this  reason,  studios  in  Univer.-iities  and  similar 
institutions  have  for  a  long  time  past  been  preceded  by  some  form  of  Matriculation — at  least  for  the 
graduate  or  systematic  course^.  This  preliminary  preparation  is  supposed  to  guarantee  that  the  student 
presenting  himself  is  qualified  to  receive  the  advantages  and  benefits  which  attendance  lor  leclui'es  and 
laboratory  practice,  or  other  courses  of  instruction,  may  be  expected  to  confer.  Initially,  the  preparation 
embraced  only  the  humanities,  and  a  certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  ancient  authors  was  deemed 
essential  by  way  of  preparation.  If,  however,  propaedeutical  studies  are  necessary  for  the  advanced 
study  of  languages,  and  for  the  study  of  literature,  history,  and  philosophy,  they  certainly  are  also 
necessary  for  the  advanced  learning  of  science.  The  University,  or  any  other  institution  providing  the 
highest  grade  of  instruction,  if  it  is  to  fulfil  its  highest  and  proper  function,  must  at  least  be  above  the 
necessity  of  discussing  the  mere  elements  of  science — these  must  be  acquired  in  the  preparatory  schools ; 
and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  these  elements  are  acquired,  thit  the  University  can  achieve  its  end. 

Secondary  schools,  therefore,  in  all  countries  which  possess  good  educational  systems,  invariably  ground 
their  pupils  in  the  elements  of  what  may  he  called  the  fundamental  sciences,  viz.,  those  which  will  be 
Studied  afterwards  at  the  University,  etc.,  and  which  are  necessary  to  general  culture.  To  do  this  it  is 
essential  that  the  schools  be  provided  with  apparatus,  and  in  Europe  one  never  sees  secondary  schools 
without  cabinets  for  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  etc.  This  chapter  will  deal  with  the  question  of 
such  equipment,  and  should  be  read  in  connection  with  Chapters  L  and  LI  of  the  Interim  Keport,  pp. 
448-45(),  on  the  Educational  equipment  of  schools,  and  also  in  conneetio.i  with  Chapter  XXVI,  pp. 
25-5-265,  treating  of  Natural  Science  in  the  primary  schools. 

2.  The  necessity  of  Scientific  Equipment  in  secondary  s^hojls. — Eecent  changes  in  EnoHsh  educa- 
tion imply  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  national  importance  and  necessity  of  systt-matic  science  teaching 
during  school-life.  This  is  very  marked  in  some  of  the  more  progressive  schools.  It  is  true  that  English 
Board  schools  do  not  compare  favourably  with  the  popular  schools  of  Switzerland,  and  many  othci 
countries  of  Europe,  in  regard,  for  example,  to  general  design,  to  the  lighting  and  seating  arrangements, 
to  ventilating  and  heating,  or  to  the  equipment  in  personnel  and  material.  The  training  of  the 
European  teacher  is  more  thorough  ;  his  school  and  its  material  give  him  a  belter  o])portunity.  While 
this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  a  change  is  rapidly  beins;  brought  about.  Even  the  primary  te.achcr  is 
now  required  in  England  to  work  in  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  during  the  time  he  is  receiving 
his  professional  training;  and  although  the  training  colleges  are  not  fully  equipped  in  respect  of  their 
scientiQc  libraries,  they  are  sufllciently  equijipcd  for  rral  work  to  be  done — they  are  not  mere  make- 
believes. 

To  give  reality  to  teaching  in  science,  and  to  stimulato  the  pupils  to  both  ob.-!Crvc  and  t'link  for 
themselves,  it  is  necessary  to  make  actual  experiments  during  the  lessons,  and  in  certain  cases,  to  have 
experiments  progressing  during  the  pupil's  career  in  the  schools.!  This  is  done,  a-i  has  been  shewn  in  thj 
Interim  Report,  even  in  the  primary  schools  of  Europe,  and  truly  scientific  teaching  is  becoming  an 
integral  part  of  the  curriculum.  This,  of  course,  is  necessarily  of  a  very  elementary  nature  ;  but  it  is  a 
suitable  and  indeed  excellent  preparation  for  the  higher  school,  just  as  the  Matter  is  for  the  highest,  viz., 
the  University. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that,  if  the  work  begun  in  the  elementary  and  preparatory  schools  is  to  be 
carried  on  to  a  higher  stage,  viz.,  to  one  which  better  fulfils  our  scientific  necessities  and  cultural 
requirements,  the  scientific  equipment  must  he  more  elaborate  and  the  teaching  more  methodical  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

The  three  stages  of  development  in  education  may  be  called  the  observational,  the  reflcctional,  and 
the  creational.  Each  contributes  its  quota  to  human  progress.  But  these  stagis  are  not  absolutely 
successive ;  for,  while  in  the  main  they  mark  the  progress  of  development,  they  are  to  a  no  less  important 
extent  contemporaneous  :  and  thcv  should  bo  so.  Again,  in  so  far  as  they  are  successive,  they  repeat 
themselves  in  individual  experience,  each  time  touching  a  higher  plane.  Hence,  science  teaching,  which 
in  the  earlier  stages  concerns  itself  mainly  with  natural  objects  and  demands  a  minimum  quantity  of 
apparatus,  requires  an  increasingly  extensive  amount  as  its  more  abstract  and  general  truths  are  reached. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  on  the  impression  left  on  the  Commissioner's  mind  by  a  comparison 
of  our  secondary  schools  with  those  of  European  countries.  One  can  only  feel  humiliated.  With  the 
great  interests  at  stake,  the  pressing  importance  of  availing  ourselves  of  all  the  aids  that  the  scientific 
habit  of  mind  and  scientific  information  can  confer,  we  yet  neglect  science  in  the  majority  of  our  higher 
schools  and  colleges  ;  or,  where  we  do  not  neglect  it,  it  is  humiliatingly  poor  as  compared  with  the 
teaching  characteristic  of  Europe. 

To  refer  to  the  equipment  in  the  secondary  schools  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  is  unnecessaiy. 
It  must  suffice,  therefore,  to  take  one  or  two  instances,  after  giving  a  general  idea. 

'An  example  of  the  latter  would  be  the  growth  of  plants  under  special  conditions,  or  any  process  or  change  which 
takes  place  but  slowly. 
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S.  General  Outline  of  Equipment. — The  complete  equipment  of  a  secondary  school  is  constituted, 
approximately,  as  follows  hereinafter,  viz. : — • 

For  general  culture,  mother-tongue,  ancient  and      (      (1)  General  Library, 
modern    languages,    text-books    on   various      •<      (2)  Teachers'  Library, 
subjects.  (.      (3)  Pupils'  Library. 

Sometimes  (1)  and  (2)  are  combined,  and  generally  the  resources  of  (1)  are  available,  with  some 
limitations,  for  (3). 

C     (1)  Charts  and  diagrams. 
1      (2)  Models. 
For  Botany  and  Zoology  and  Natural  History      I       (3)  StufEed  animals. 


generally. 


(4)  Collections  of  insecta. 

(5)  Dissected  animals. 

(G)  Microscopic  preparations. 


Structural  and  MorpJiologieal  Botany  (Organography)  are  illustrated  by  diagrams,  some  of  which 
are  excellent,  and  by  models,  etc.  Physiolofiical  Botany  (Organology)  and  Systematic  Botany  are  similarly 
illustrated.  In  some  cases  a  considerable  Herharium  is  a  further  assistance.  The  diagrams  are  designed 
to  bring  into  relief  not  only  the  general  classification  but  also  typical  instances.  For  example,  in 
illustrating  inflorescence,  each  important  type  of  indefinite  centripetal,  definite  centrifugal,  and  mixed 
inflorescence  is  ordinarily  to  be  found ;  and  in  fruits  the  important  examples  of  monogynoecial  and 
of  polygynoecial  fruits,  and  so  on.     Botanical  excursions  are  also  made. 

The  important  Mammalia  are  fairly  well  represented  in  the  school  museum;  so  also  are  Aves. 
Amphibia,  and  Pisces  are  usually  less  well,  though  suflRciently,  represented.  The  Insecta  are  frequently 
well  represented,  considerable  collections  of  Coleoptera  and  Lepidoptera  being  by  no  means  unusual. 
Vermes  are  satisfactorily  represented.  Conchology  is  not  very  elaborately  developed,  so  far  as  the 
cabinets  seen  were  concerned. 

The  natural  forms  of  the  animals  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  taxidermist.  Some  minor 
ones  are  dissected  on  one  side  of  the  body,  the  veins  and  arteries  being  injected.  Preservation  in  alcohol, 
glycerine,  and  formaldehyde  solution  is  common.  In  some  instances  the  animal  is  on  a  glass  plate  with 
glass  cover  forming  a  segment  of  a  sphere.  The  collections  usually  take  up  the  whole  of  a  room  of 
considerable  size,  and  are  usually  kept  in  perfect  order. 

The  diagrams  are  usually  exposed  during  the  whole  time  that  the  lessons  are  covering  a  particular, 
range. 


For  Natural  Philosophy, 
Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences. 


L 


Mathematics 
Physics 

Chemistry 

G-eology 
Mineralogy 

Cosmography 


Apparatus. 

Models. 

Apparatus. 

Diagrams. 

Laboratoiy. 

Apparatus. 

Chemicals,  Beagents. 

Laboratory. 

Charts. 

Collections  of  Rocks  and  Fossils. 

Crystallographic  models. 

Collections  of  Minerals. 

Diagrams. 

Tellurium,  etc. 

Apparatus. 


The  science  teaching  differentiates  as  it  progresses.  The  different  sciences  are  deliberately  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  association  in  the  earlier  stages  of  teaching,  so  that  the  pupils  grow  up  with  at 
least  an  unconscious  recognition  of  what  may  be  called  the  natural  unity  of  science. 

For  the  teaching  of  Mathematics,  one  finds,  in  addition  to  diagrams  illustrating  intuitional,  plane, 
solid,  descriptive  geometry,  and  perspective,  models  of  sheaves  of  lines,  of  pencils,  intersecting  surfaces, 
solid  forms,  etc. 

For  the  teaching  of  Physics  the  apparatus  usually  found  illustrates  the  subjects — kinematics, 
mechanics,  the  properties  of  matter,  sound,  heat,  light,  magnetism,  electricity,  etc.  In  a  great  many 
towns  of  Europe  the  current  from  the  electric  rail  and  tramways,  or  the  electric  lighting  service,  is 
available  in  the  secondary  schools  for  experiments.  All  the  elementary  experiments  in  the  different ' 
branches  of  physics  can  be  undertaken.  One  sees,  for  example,  apparatus  for  the  demonstration  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  electric  waves,  etc.,  Eontgen  radiations,  and  similar  modern  discoveries. 

Diagrams  represent  the  principles  of  mechanics,  etc.  The  quantity  of  apparatus  is  often  very 
considerable.     The  laboratory  for  physics  and  that  for  chemistry  arc  sometimes  combined. 

For  the  teaching  of  Chemistry  the  seconjlary  schools  have  chemical  laboratories  with  sets  of 
reagents,  benches,  sinks,  and  the  usual  apparatus  for  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  draught-chambers, 
etc.  Students  analyse,  make  preparations,  etc.,  and  become  familiar  with  all  the  principal  processes  of 
chemical  manipulation. 

For  the  teaching  of  Oeology  the  cabinets  contain  specimens  of  all  the  important  rocks  and  typical 
fossils.  The  schools  are  supplied  with  geological  maps,  and  charts  shewing  sections,  and  illustrating 
palsDontological  botany  and  zoology,  so  that  the  pupils  can  readily  become  acquainted  with  the  fauna  ana 
flora  of  each  geologic  period.     Eeliefs  and  coloured  sections  are  to  be  found  in  some  instances. 

For  illustrating  Mineralogy,  models  and  charts,  shewing  the  different  crystallographic  systems,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  schools ;  so  also  are  cabinets  of  mineral  specimens.  In  some  of  the  secondary  schools, 
especially  near  mining  centres,  these  are  exceptionally  fine.  In  addition  to  opaque  models,  wire  and 
cord  and  glass  crystal-models  are  common. 

For  the  teaching  of  Cosmography  the  usual  equipment  is  a  set  of  celestial  charts,  shewing  the  solar 
system  and  its  members,  the  comets,  the  stellar  system,  typical  types  of  star-spectra,  etc.  A  Planetarium 
?.nd  Tellurium,  and  other  apparatus  illustrating  terrestrial  motion  (e.y.,  a  gyroscope),  are  usual  if  not 
invariable.  ■  por 
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For  the  teaching  of  Geography  the  usual  series  of  maps  are  provided,  and  special  maps  and  reliefs 
for  the  teaching  of  physical  geography,  meteorology,  etc.  In  connection  with  subjects  like  these,  charts 
of  the  monuments  of  antiquity  and  characteristic  views  of  the  present  time  are  common.  They 
illustrate  ethnography,  industrial  and  commercial  production,  etc. 

Per  General  Informalion,  the  projection  lantern  is  called  into  requisition,  and  special  collections  of 
commercial  and  industrial  products  are  often  to  bo  found  in  museums  of  the  schools.  There  is  always 
some  degree  of  individualism  in  the  collections  of  apparatus  and  scientific  material,  and  the  teachers  are 
usually  sufficiently  interested  in  their  special  subjects  to  make  contributions  of  value  from  time  to  time. 

4.  Maqniiude  of  the  Libraries,  collec/ions  of  scientific  apparatus,  etc. — The  magnitude  of  the 
libraries  is  very  variable.  In  some  of  the  older  gymnasia  one  might  find  70,000  volumes,  whereas  recent 
ones  have  no  such  wealth  of  literature ;  but  all  are  lavishly  provided  for  in  comparison  with  anything  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  in  Australia.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  apparatus  and  specimen  cabinets 
for  teaching  the  various  sciences.  Nothing  in  any  of  our  secondary  schools  is  in  any  way  comparable 
thereto.  Science  cannot  be  well  studied  with  us  ;  whereas,  every  pupil  completing  the  course  in  a 
Real-gymnasium  or  Oberrealschule,  or  the  corresponding  courses  in  a  Lycee,  has  become  familiar  with 
the  elements  of  the  sciences,  has  seen  the  real  objects,  has  witnessed  the  experiments,  and  so  on. 

The  equipment  is  more  of  the  order  that  we  associate  in  our  minds  with  University  teaching,  than 
with  the  teaching  of  secondary  schools.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  its  significance  an  illustration  may 
be  drawn  from  two  or  three  countries. 

5.  Equipment  of  Gymnasia  in  Hungary. — The  central  Government  placed  in  the  public  secondary 
schools  of  Hungary  highly  qualified  teachers  who  were  ed  ucated  abroad,  and  in  reorganising  the  schools 
these  teachers  founded  the  splendid  cabinets  of  natural  history  and  of  physics  and  chemistry.  The 
example  set  by  the  public  schools  was  quickly  and  eagerly  followed  by  the  confessional,  denominational, 
and  other  schools,  the  consequence  being  that  Hungarian  gymnasia  are  thoroughly  well  equipped  for 
science-teaching.  The  collections  of  the  secondary  schools,  excluding  books,  of  course,  and  the  parapher- 
nalia of  libraries,  include  it  is  said  about  2, .503, 000  objects,  made  up  as  follows : — 

Collections  of  Natural  History         1,708,000  objects. 

Physical  apparatus      ...          ...         ...         ...          .,,         ...          ...  77,000  pieces. 

Chemical  apparatus     ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...          ...  83,000     „ 

Collections  connected  with  geography,  history,  and  philology     ...  375,000     „ 

Drawing          217,000    „ 

Gymnastics,  etc.         ...         ...         ...         ...          ...          ...          ...  4.5,000     „ 

This  is  for  104  secondary  fchools,  and  will  give  some  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  equipment  for  science- 
teaching.  There  are  schools  in  Hungary  where  the  number  of  specimens  in  the  natural  history  collections 
total  00,000,  and  the  collections  of  minerals,  etc.,  are  exceptionaly  fine.  The  mountainous  country  and 
mines  contribute  largely  to  the  latter. 

The  philological  and  liistorieal  collections  are  more  recent  than  the  others.  Literature  and  history 
are  taught  with  their  aid,  and  in  reading  the  classics,  illustrations  of  ancient  art,  etc.,  are  largely  used. 
Maps,  prints,  photographs,  plaster,  and  terra  cotta  casts,  reliefs,  etc.,  are  all  pressed  into  service,  and  by 
Ministerial  decree  this  equipment  is  to  be  yearly  added  to. 

Every  school  has  its  models  for  drawing  lessons.  Until  recently  the  maps  used  in  Hungarian 
schools  were  produced  in  foreign  lands,  but  to-day  they  are  furnished  by  the  "  Geographical  Institute," 
which  is  subsidised  by  the  State. 

The  libraries  of  the  Hungarian  schools  are  also  a  feature  worth  mentioning.  The  following  list 
will  give  some  idea  of  their  wealth  in  books: — 

Reformed  College  of  Debreczen    ... 

„  „  ,,  Sarospatak  ... 

Evangelical  Lyceum  of  Pozsony    ... 

„  „         ,,  Kesmark    ... 

„  „         „  Brasso        ...  ^       

Higher  Unitarian  School  of  Kolozsvar     ... 
Reformed  College  of  Nagy-Euyd  ... 
Evangelical  Lyceum  of  Eperjes 
Catholic  Gymnasium  of  Arad 

„  „  ,,  Nagy-S/.ombat    ... 

While  the  more  recently  founded  Gymnasia,  Real-schools,  etc.,  are  less  rich,  they  contain  all  the  more 
important  recent  works.  In  the  whole  of  the  secondary  schools  there  are — 1,220,000  scientific  works; 
139,000  volumes  of  reviews  ;  409,000  miscellaneous  ;  total,  1,708,000. 

In  every  secondary  school  in  Hungary  there  is  a  library  for  the  use  of  pupils.  In  these  are  the 
classic  text-books  and  manuals_/br  the  use  of  the  poorer  pupils.  The  body  of  their  libraries  is  made  up  of 
literary  and  scientific  works,  the  master-pieces  of  the  great  authors,  both  national  and  foreign,  narratives, 
travels,  popular  books,  etc. 

The  libraries  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers,  who  once  or  twice  a  week  lend  out  the 
books  to  the  pupils.  On  entering  the  classes  the  pupils  pay  from,  say.  Is.  to  2s.  each  for  their  support; 
and  it  may  be  stated  that  the  libraries  are  very  popular,  and  their  educational  value  is  much  appreciated. 
They  comprise  altogether  58,000  text-books  and  classic  works,  and  322,000  volumes  for  general  reading  • 
total,  380,000. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  of  Hungary  has  published  a  catalogue  indicating  in  detail 
the  apparatus,  etc.,  needed  in  a  secondary  school,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  are  now  provided 
accordingly. 

If  we  compare  this  state  of  things  with  that  prevailing  in  the  Commonwealth,  we  shall  understand 
where  we  are,  educationally. 
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6.  Equipment  for  TeacTiiiK/  in  a  German  Gymnasium. — Some  conception  of  the  equipments  of  a 
German  Gymnasium  can  be  liad  from  the  following  extract  from  the  yearly  "■  Bericht"  of  the  Kaiser 
I'riedrich-Schule  of  Charlotteuburg,  a  suburb  of  Berlin. i  The  extract  refers  to  the  Library,  the  natural 
history,  physical  and  chemical  equipments.  The  details  are  given  much  as  they  stand  in  the  report. 
They  serve  to  give  a  detailed  idea  of  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  equipment  of  a  seeoudary  school,  and 
to  amplify  the  general  description  previously  given. 

7.  Tlie  Teacher's  Librari/,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Scliule,  Charlotteuburg. — The  following  works  are 
reported  as  having  been  purchased. 2  viz. :  — 

Schoul-books. — Lackowitz,  Flora  von  Berlin  und  der  Provinz  Brandenburg.  Homer,  Odyssee 
(Hubatsch).  Homer,  Ilias  (Kern).  Ovid,  Metamorphosen.  Hope,  Stories  of  English  Schoolboy-Life. 
Dubislav  u.  Bock,  Schulgrammatik  der  englischen  Spracho.  Bruno,  Francinet.  Gropp  und  Hausknecht, 
Auswahl  frauzosischer  Gedichte.  Wossidlo,  Leitfaden  der  Zoologie,  2nd  Pt.,  der  Menseh.  Chambers, 
English  History,  nebst  Wortcrbuch.  Dubislav  und  Boek,  TJebungsbuch  zura  Ucbersetzen  aus  dem 
Oeulschen  in  das  Englisehe.  Sarcey,  Le  siege  de  Paris,  nebst  Worterbuch.  Scott,  Tales  of  a  Grandfather. 
Segur,  Histoire  do  TS'apoloon  et  de  la  grande  armee  en  1812,  nebst  Worterbuch.  Michaud,  Histoire  des 
Croisades,  nebst  Worterbuch,  Pt.  I.  Desgl.,  Pt.  11.  Duruy,  Biographies  d'hommes  celebres  des  temps 
anciens  et  modernes  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Histoire  d'un  couscrit  de  1813.  Lame-Fleury,  Historic  de  la 
decouverte  de  I'Amerique.  Burnett,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy.  Duruy,  Histoire  de  France  de  1560-1643. 
Ostermann,  Lateinisches  TJebungsbuch.  Cass^ar,  De  bello  Gallico  ;  Sehmeil,  Lehrbuch  der  Zoologie  fiir 
hohere  Lehranstalten.  Gesangbuch.  Cicero,  Briefe.  Eeinhardt,  Lateinische  Satzlehre.  PJattuer, 
Ausfiihrliche  Grammatik  der  franzosischen  Sjirache.  Puritz,  Merkbiichlein  fiir  Vorturner.  Puritz. 
Handbiichlein  turnerischer  Ordnungs-,  Frei-,  Hantel-  und  Stab-  iibungen.  Evangelisches  Gesangbuch 
fiir  die  Provinz  Brandenburg.  Viehoff,  Deutschcs  Lesebuch  i'iir  die  unteren  Klassen  hoherer  Lehrans- 
talten. Dasselbe  fiir  mittlere  Klassen.  Treutlein,  Vierstellige  logarithmische  und  goniometrische 
"I'afeln.  Sumpf,  Schul-Physik.  Sumpf,  Grundriss  der  Physik.  Surapf-Pieper,  Mathematisehe  Erdkunde. 
Ostermann,  Lateinische  Uebungsbiicher.  Putzger,  Historischer  Schulatlas  zur  alten,  mittleren  und 
neueren  Geschichte.  Das  neuo  Testament  nach  der  Uebersetzung  Luthers.  Perthes-Gillhausen, 
Lateinisch-deutsche  vcrgleichende  Wortkunde  im  Anschluss  an  CiEsar's  Bellum  Gallicum.  AVulfE, 
Lateinisches  Lesebuch  fiir  den  Anfangsunterricht  reiferer  Schiiler.  Wulff,  Wortkunde  zum  Lateiuischen 
]vesebuch.  Wulft  TJebungsbuch  zum  zum  Ucbersetzen  aus  dem  Deutschen  ins  Lateinische.  Ovid, 
Metamorphosen  Homer,  Odyssee  im  Auszuge  v.  Hubatsch.  Giinther  u.  Bohm,  Eechenbuch  fiir  hohere 
Lehranstalten.  Erk,  Schulchoralbuch  fiir  die  Provinz  Brandenburg.  Sering,  Auswahl  von  Gesangen  fiir 
Gymnasien  und  Eealschulen.  Sachs-Villatte,  Franzosisch-Deutsches  Schulworterbuch.  Sperber, 
Eeligionsbiichlein  fiir  die  Unterstufe  cvangelischer  Schulen.  Sandt,  Heimatkunde  der  Provinz  Branden- 
burg. TJnterrichtsstoft"  fiir  die  deutsche  Grammatik  und  Orthographie.  Schulze,  Lehrstoff  fiir  den 
grammatischen  und  orthographischen  Unterricht  in  der  Vorschule.  Tegge,  Kompendium  der  griechischen 
und  riimischen  Altertiimer.  Dreser,  Englisehe  Synonymik  fiir  die  Oberklassen  hoherer  Lehranstalten. 
Perthes-Gillhausen,  Lateinisch-Deutsche  Wortkunde  zu  Caesars  Bellum  Gallicum.  Treutlein,  Vierstellige 
logarithmische  und  goniometrische  Tal'eln.  Bruno,  Francinet.  August,  Vollstiindige  logarithmische  und 
trigonometrische  Tafeln.  Ostermann-Miiller,  Lateinisches  TJebungsbuch.  Wilbrand,  Leitfaden  fiir  den 
methodischen  Unterricht  in  der  Chemie.  Wilbrand,  Grundziige  der  Chemie.  Loew,  Pfianzenkunde. 
Wossidlo,  Leitfaden  der  Zoologie.  Miiller-Kutuewsky,  Aufgabensammlung  aus  der  Arithmethik, 
Trigonometrie  und  Stereometrie.  Biitticher,  Biblische  Geschichten.  Bibliotheca  Gothana :  Caesar,  De 
bello  civili,  Cassar,  De  bello  G.allico.  Cicero,  EpistoliB  selecta?,  Cicero,  De  imperio.  Demosthenes, 
Die  3  olynthischen  Eeden  und  die  erate  Rede  gegen  Philippus.  Herodotus,  Lib.  VIIL  Livius,  Lib. 
21  and  30.  Ovid,  Metamorphosen  I- V.  Sophokles,  A  I  A  2.  Sallust,  De  bello  .lugurthino.  Sophokles, 
OtSiVous.  Tacitus,  Annales-Germania-Agricola.  Vergil,  I-II,  X-XII  und  Kommentar.  Xenophon, 
Jlellenika- .Anabasis.  Cicero,  De  oflfioiis  ;  Pro  Milone.  Botticher,  Biblische  Geschichten.  Sieglin, 
Schulatlas  zur  alten  Geschichte.  Sumpf,  Schulphysik.  Sehmeil  Lehrbuch  der  Botanik,  Lief,  1.  Sperber, 
Eeligionsbiichlein  fiir  die  Unterstufe  evangelischer  Schulen.  Xenophon,  Anabasis.  Iteinhardt, 
Griechische  Formen-  und  Satzlehre.  Herwig,  Lese-  und  Uebungsbuch  fiir  den  griechischen  Anfangsun- 
terricht. Ivtihn,  Franzosisches  Lesebuch  v.  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,  Griechisches  Lesebuch.  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses.  Jochmann,  Hermes  und  Spiess,  Elementarphysik.  Bork,  die  Elemente  der  Chemie 
und  Mineralogie.  Ebeling,  Leitfaden  der  Chemie.  Eohrbach,  Vierstellige  logarithmisch-trigonometrische 
Tafeln. 

Miscellaneous  BoiTcs  and  Works. — Miiller,  Liste  von  Schulausgaben  franziisiseher  Sehriftsteller. 
Fiihrer  durch  die  franzosische  und  englisehe  Schullitteratur.  Eiemann,  Geschichte  der  Musik  seit 
Beethoven.  Musik-Lexikon.  Tadd,  Neue  Wege  zur  kiinstlerischen  Erziehung  der  Jugend.  Andree, 
Allgemeiner  Handatlas.  Muret-Sanders,  Encyclopadisches  Worterbuch  der  englischen  und  deutschen 
Sprache,  Pt.  I.  Englisch-Deutsch.  Widmann,  Die  strengen  Formen  der  Musik.  Schiller,  Handbuch  der 
praktischen  Piidagogik  fiir  hohere  Lehranstalten.  Chun,  Aus  den  Tiefeu  des  Weltmeeres.  Kunze, 
Kalender  fiir  das  hohere  Schuhvesen.  Palmie,  Evangelische  Schulagende.  Strehl,  Der  deutsche  Aufsatz 
fur  die  Mittelstufe  hiiherer  Schulen.  Wendt,  Franzosische  Briefschule.  Heinze,  Die  Provinz  Branden- 
burg. Das  Buch  der  Erfindungen,  Gewerbe  und  Industrieen,  10  vols.  Petersen,  Vom  alten  Eom. 
Pauli,  Venedig.  Steinmann,  Eom  in  der  Eenaissance  von  Nikolaus  V  bis  Julius  II.  Engelmann, 
Pompeji.  Eee,  Niirnberg  bis  zum  18  .Tahrhundert.  Eiat,  Paris.  Hymans,  Brugge  und  Ypern. 
Mousson,  Die  Physik  auf  Gruudlage  der  Erfahrung,  3  vols.  Georges,  Ausfvihrliches  Lateinisch- 
Deutsches  und  Deutsch-Lateinisehes  Worterbuch,  4  vols.  Heyne,  Deutsches  Worterbuch,  3  vols. 
Kurtz,  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte  fiir  Studierende.  Gcitzinger,  Eeallexikon  der  deutschen 
Altertiimer.  'Frick,  Physikalische  Technik,  2  vols.  Seidel,  Hohenzollern-Jahrbuch.  Curtius, 
Griechische  Geschichte,  3  vols.  Eiehm,  Handwiirterbuch  des  Biblischen  Altertums,  2  vols.  Jiilieher, 
Die   Gleichnisreden  Jesu,    2    vols.       Thomt',   Flora    von    Deutschland,   4   vols.       Koenig,    Deutsche 

Litteratur-Geschichte, 

[Bericht  Uber  das  Schuljahr  (1901-2).     Charlottenburg,  1902,  pp.  1-40.     See  pp.  24-35,  Sammlung  von  Lehrmitteln. 

" '  "  '  Band"  has  been  replaced  by  "Vol."aud 

1.     For  example,  to  translate  "Helenens 
whereas  it  is  in  Gennan:  Hope,  "  Stories 
•ench.   Sophokles,  "  OiSuroi/t"  is  in  Greek  ; 
Cicero,  "  Dc  officiis,"  is  in  Latin  ;  and  so  on. 
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Litteratur-G-eschiclite,  2  vols.  Paulsen,  System  der  Ethik  mit  einem  TJmriss  der  Staats-  und  Gesells- 
chaftslehre.  Curtius,  Grundziige  der  griechischen  Etymologic.  Preller,  Griechische  Mythologie,  2  vols. 
Hettner,  Litteraturgescliiehte  des  18.  Jahrhunderts.  Graetz,  Die  Elektrizitat  und  ihre  Anwendungen. 
Haberlandt,  Physiologische  Pflanzenanatomie.  Bender,  Korn  und  romisches  Leben  im  Altertum.  Hilde- 
bi-and,  Yon  Deutschen  Sprachunterricht  in  der  Schule.  Turnlehror  und  Vorturner.  Passow,  Handwor- 
terbuch  der  griechischen  Spraehe,  4  vols.  Harnack,  Das  Wesen  des  Christeutums.  Kluge,  Etymolo- 
gisches  Wiirterbueh  der  deutschen  Spraehe.  Guhl  und  Koner,  Leben  der  Griechen  und  Eomer. 
Baedeker,  Kcisehandbiicher  iiir  Frankreich.  Freytag,  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit,  5  vols. 
Titi  Livi  ab  urbe  condita  libri,  erklart  von  Weissenborn  und  Miiiler.  Miiller,  Haudbuch  der  Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaften  :  Beyschlag,  Das  Leben  Jesu,  2  vols.  Hartung,  Die  deutschen  Altertiiraer  des 
Nibelungenliedes  und  der  Kudrun.  Golther,  Handbuch  der  gorinanischen  Mythologie.  Wellhausen, 
Prolegomena  zur  Geschichte  Israels.  Lotheisen,  Gesehichte  der  franzosischen  Litteratur  im  17.  Jahr- 
hundert,  2  vols.  Schiirer,  Geschichte  des  jiidisehen  Volkes  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christi.  Miiller-Pouillet, 
Lehrbuch  der  Physik.  Eanke,  Weltgesehichte.  Wiillner,  Lehrbuch  der  Experimentalphysik.  Henne 
am  Rhyn,  Kulturgeschichte  des  deutschen  Volkes,  2  vols.  Treitschke,  Deutsche  Geschichte  im  19, 
Jahrhundert,  5  vols.  Kautzseh,  Die  heilige  Schrift  des  Alten  Testaments.  Mommsen,  Eomisches 
Strafrecht.  Gibbon,  Geschichte  des  ajlmiihlichen  Sinkens  und  endlichen  Untergaugs  des  rtimischen 
Weltreiches,  12  vols.  Goler,  Caesar's  Gallischer  Kricg  und  Telle  seines  Biirgerkrieges  nebst  Anhangen 
liber  das  riimische  Kriegswesen  und  iiber  romische  Daten.  Kattenbuseh,  Lehrbuch  der  vergleichenden 
Konfessionskunde.  Harnack,  Lehrbuch  der  Dogmengeschichte.  Kayser,  Lehrbuch  der  Physik.  Kloepper, 
Franziisisches  Reallexikon,  2  vols.  Droysen,  Allgemeiner  historischer  Handatlas.  Kautzseh,  die  Apo- 
kryphen  und  Pseudepigraphen  des  Alten  Testaments,  2  vols.  Les  grands  ccrivains  de  la  France,  heraus- 
gegebeu  von  Regnier.  Weinhold,  Physikalische  l)emonstrationeu.  Geikic,  Bildergriisse  aus  dem 
heiiigen  Lande.  Smend,  Lehrbuch  der  Alttestamentlichen  Religionsgeschichte.  Dahn,  Urgeschichte  der 
germanischen  und  romanischen  Vcilker,  4  vols.  Berdrow,  Der  Grunewald.  Gropp  und  Hausknecht, 
Kommentar  zur  Auswahl  englischer  Gedichte.  Kommentar  zur  Auswahl  franzosischer  Gedichte.  Busolt, 
Griechische  Geschichte  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Chaercneia,  -i  vols.  Leunis,  Synopsis  der  drei  Naturreiche. 
Demogeot,  Histoire  de  la  litterature  fran^aise.  Guizot,  Histoire  do  la  civilisation  en  France,  4  vols. 
De  la  Fontaine,  Oeuvres,  11  vols.  Racine,  Oeuvres,  8  vols.  Lange,  Riimische  Altertiimer.  Gebhardt, 
Handbuch  der  deutschen  Geschichte,  2  vols.  Moliere.  Oeuvres,  8  vols.  Grote,  Geschichte  Griechen- 
lands,  G  vols.  Goerlich,  Materialien  fiir  i'reie  franziisische  Arbeitcn.  Xover,  Deutsche  Sagen  in  ihrer 
Eutstehung,  Fortbildung  und  poetischen  Gestaltung,  2  vols.  Roscher,  Ausfiihrlichea  Leiikon  der 
griechischen  und  riJmischen  Mythologie.  Groeber,  Grundriss  der  rnmanischen  Philologie.  Schmoller, 
Sering,  Wagner,  Handels-  und  Machtpolitik,  2  vols.  Pauly,  Real-Encyklopiidie  der  klassischen  Alter- 
tumswissenschaft  Biirgerliches  Geselzbuch  vom  IS.  8.  98  nebst  dem  Einfiihrungsgesetze  vom  18.  8.  96. 
Baginsky,  Handbuch  dor  Schulhygiene,  2  vols.  Grube,  Geographische  Charakterbilder,  8  vols.  Kostlin, 
Martin  Luther,  seiri  Leben  und  seine  Schriften,  2  vols.  Preller,  Romische  Mythologie,  2  vols.  Kluss- 
mann,  Systematisches  Verzeichnis  der  am  Programmaustauscli  teilnehmenden  Anstalten  herausgegebenen 
Programmabhandlungen.  Schenk,  Lehrbuch  der  Geschichte  fur  hohere  Lehranstalten.  TeufFel, 
Geschichte  der  riimischen  Litteratur,  2  vols.  Deutsche  Wehrordnung.  Beyer,  Deutsche  Poetik,  2  vols. 
Beyer,  Die  Technik.  Langenscheidt'sche  Bibliothek  siimtlicher  griechisclier  und  romischer  Klassiker, 
110  vols.  Mommsen,  Romische  Geschichte,  vols.  1,  2,  3,  and  5.  Wendt,  England,  seine  Geschichte, 
Verfassung  und  staatlichen  Einrichtungen.  Meyer's  Konversations-Le-tikon  (Supplement).  Horn, 
Verzeichnis  der  an  den  hoheren  Lehranstalten  Preussens  eingefiihrten  Schulbiicher.  Liibker's  Real- 
Lexikon  des  klassischen  Altertums  fiir  Gymnasien.  Tobler,  Vom  franzosischen  Versbau  alter  und  neuer 
Zeit.  Giinther,  Handbuch  der  mathematischen  Geographic.  Schrader,  Der  Bilderschmuck  der  deutschen 
Spraehe.  Tobler,  Vermischte  Beitriige  zur  franziJsischeti  Grammatik,  3  vols.  Tanger,  Englisches  Namen- 
Lexikon.  Behrens,  Hilfsbuch  zur  Ausfiihrung  luikroskopischer  Untersuchungen  im  botanischen 
Laboratorium.  Knuth,  Handbuch  der  Bliiteubiologie.  Fulda,  Molieres  Meisterwerke.  Grimm,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Aufsiitz  iiber  die  Schulreform  von  1900.  Heft  1  :  Die  Berechtigungsfrage.  Behrens,  Tabellen 
zum  Gebrauch  bei  mikroskopischeu  Arbeiten.  Mey,  Frankreichs  Schulen  in  ihrem  organischen  Bau 
und  ihrer  historischem  Entwicklung.  Wolff,  Das  Deutsche  Kirchenlied  des  16  und  17.  Jahrhunderts. 
Piper,  Die  geistliehe  Dichtung  des  Mittelaltera.  Krueger,  Systematic  English-German  Vocabulary,  v 
Urbanitzky,  Die  Elektrizitat  im  Dienste  der  Menschheit.  Salmon-Fiedler,  Analytische  Geometrie  di;i 
Kegelschnitte,  2  vols.  Andrcsen,  Sprachgebrauch  und  Spraehrichtigkeit  im  Deutschen.  Richter,  Der 
Anschauungsunterricht  in  den  Elementarklassen.  Linde,  Die  Muttersprache  im  Elemontarunterricht. 
Hentschel-Koeltzsch,  Lehrbuch  des  Rechenunterrichts  in  Volksschulen.  Wiedemann,  Wie  ich  meinen 
Kleinen  die  biblischen  Geschichten  erziihle.  Materne-Postler,  Erster  Religionsunterricht  fiir  die  Kinder 
evangelischer  Christen.  Griillich,  Entwiirfe  fiir  den  Anschauungsunterricht  im  1  und  2.  Schuljahre. 
Zettler,  Turnspiele  fiir  Knaben  und  Miidchen.  Liitting- Weber,  Anschauungsunterricht  und  Heimat- 
kunde.  Staude,  Priiparationcn  zu  den  biblischen  Geschichten  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments,  2  vols. 
Heinemaan,  Handbuch  fiir  den  Anschauungsunterricht  und  die  Heimatkunde.  Kchr-Kleinschmidt,  Der 
Anschauungsunterricht  fiir  Haus  und  Schule.  Janisch,  Die  Zahlenkreise  von  1-10,  1-100,  1-1000. 
Faleke,  Einheitliche  Praparationen  iiir  den  gesamren  Religionsunterricht,  2  vols.  Kehr,  Theoretisch- 
praktische  Anweisung  zur  Behandlung  deutscher  Lesestiicke.  Giggel,  Praktische  Anleitung  zur 
Behandlung  des  Zahlenkreises  (a)  1-10,  1.  Schuljahr,  (b)  11-20,  2.  Schuljahr.  Spiess,  Turnbuch  fiir 
Schulen.  Wilmanns,  Die  Orthographic  in  den  Schulen  Deutschlands.  Lion,  Leitfaden  fiir  dem  Betricb 
der  Ordnungs-  und  Freiiibungen.  Wangemann,  Der  erste  biblische  Anschaunngsunterricht.  Guts- 
Muths,  Spiele  zur  Uebung  und  Erholung  des  KiJrpers  und  Geistes.  Wernecke,  Die  Praxis  der 
Elcmentarklasse.  Keller,  l3eut8cher  Antibarbarus.  Keudel,  Das  erste  Schuljahr.  Wustmann,  Aller- 
Tiand  Sprachdummheitem.  Viehoff,  Schillcrs  Gedichte.  Baedeker,  London  und  Umgebungen.  Crabb, 
English  Synonyms.  Sweet,  Elementarbuch  des  gesprochenen  Englisch.  Paulsen,  Geschichte  desgelehrten 
Unterrichts  auf  deu  deutschen  Schulen  und  UniA'ersitiiten  vom  Ausgang  desMittelalters  bis  zur  Gegenwart. 
Cantor,  Vorlesungen  iiber  Geschichte  der  Mathemathick.  Schiller,  Wilhelm  Tell.  Kriiger,  Synonymik  und 
Wortgebrauch  der  englischen  Spraehe.  Albers,  Populiire  Fcldpostille.  Lenssen,  DieReformschulfrage. 
Rethwisch,  Jahresberichte  iiber  das  hohere  Schulwesen.  Kunze,  Kalendar  fiir  das  hohere  Schulwesen 
Preussens,  1894-95,  1895-96,  1897-98.  Ovidius  Naso,  I.  Amores,  II.  Metamorphosen,  II.  Tristia. 
Otto,  Lehrgang  der  Zukunftsscbule.  Conrad,  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  iibersetzt  von  Fischer.  Muff, 
Huinanistische  und  reajj,stiscbe   Bildung.     Liebpi.ann,  Die   Sprachstorungen  geistig  zuriickgebliebener 

Kinder. 
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Kinder.  Boock,  Methodik  dos  deufcschen  Unterrichts.  Heinze  und  Schroder,  Aufgaben  aus  klassiscTien 
Dramen,  Epen  und  Romanen.  Heinze's  Praktische  Anleitung  zuni  Disponieren  deutscher  Aufsiitzo. 
Hasberg,  Praktische  Phonetik  in  Klassenunterricht  mit  besonderer  JBeriicksichtigung  des  Eranzosischen. 
Meyer-Liibke,  Eintuhrung  in  das  Studium  der  Komanischen  Sprachwissenschaft.  Jahrbuch  fiir  Volks— 
und  Jugondgpiele.  Lyon,  Deutsche  Grammatik.  Matthias,  Kleiner  Wogweiser  durch  die  Schwankungen 
und  Schwierigkeiten  dea  deutsehen  Sprachgebrauchs,  4  Exemplare.  Matthias,  Aufsatzsiinden,  4  Exemplare. 
WilmanUT",  Deutsche  Schulgrammatik  I.  Fiir  die  unteraten  Klassen,  II.  fiir  die  Klassen  V  bis  III. 
Bestimniungen  iiber  die  Schlusspriifuug  an  den  sechsstufigen  hoheren  Schuleu  in  Preussen,  3  Exemplare. 
Spuler-Hofmann,  Die  Schinetterlinge  Europas.  Verhandlungen  iiber  Fragen  des  hoheren  Unterrichts. 
Herwig,  Lose-  und  Uebungsbuch  fiir  den  griechisehen  Anf'angsunterricht.  Burckhardt,  Der  Cicerone, 
4  vols.  Die  Kultur  der  Renaissance  in  Italien.  Biichler,  Grundriss,  der  lateinischen  Deklination. 
Stewart,  Balfour,  und  Gee,  Praktische  Physik  (iir  Schulen  und  jiingcre  Studierende  I.  Elektrieitiit,  und 
Magnetismus.  Kolbo,  Einfiihrung  in  die  Elektricitiitslehre  I.  Statische  Elektrieitiit  II.  Dynamische 
Elektrieitiit.  Thompson,  Elementare  Vorlesungen  iiber  Elektricitat  und  Magnetismus.  v.  Wilaraowitz- 
Moellendorf,  Griechische  Tragodien.  Rich,  Illustriertes  Wiirterbuch  der  romischen  Altertiimer.  Credner, 
Elemente  der  Geologie.  Naumann-Zirkel,  Elemente  der  Mineralogie.  Wettstein,  liandbuch  der 
Bystematischen  Botanik.     Scherer,  Geschiehte  dor  deutsehen  Litteratur. 

Journals: — Hermes,  Korrespondenzblatt  fiir  den  akademisch  gebildeten  Lehrerstand.  Centralblatt 
fiir  die  gesarnte  Unterrichtsverwaltung.  Zeitschriffc  fiir  Reform  der  hoheren  Schulen.  Zeitschrift  fiir 
lateinloae  holiere  Schulen.  Zeitschrift  fiir  das  Gymnasialwesen.  Zeitschrift  fiir  den  deutsehen  Unter- 
richt.  Zeitschrift  fiir  den  evang.  Religionsunterricht.  Preussische  .Tahrbiicher.  Historisehe  Zeitschrift 
Geographische  Zeitschrift.  Zeitschrift  fiir  den  niathematischen  und  naturwissenschaftliche  Unterricht. 
Zeitschrift  fiir  frauziisischo  Sprache  und  Litteratur.  Zeitschrift  des  allgemeiuen  deutsehen  Sprach- 
Vereins.  Kunstwart.  Tiirmer.  Naturwissenschaftliche  Rundschau.  Zeitschrift  fiir  den  physikalischen 
und  chemisehen  Unterricht.     Monatsschrift  fiir  hiJhere  Schulen  von  R.  Kopke  und  A.  Matthias. 

Presents  received  from  Oberlehrer  Dr.  Klette: — Die  neuereu  Sprachen,  Bd.  V  und  VI,  from 
Consul  Petersen  :  Chile,  from  Frau  Justizrath  Riesper :  6  Hef te  Preussische  Jahrbiicher. 

8.  The  Students  Library,  Kaiser  Friedrich-Schule. — For  the  studeiits'  library  the  purchases  were: 
Marshall,  Bilder-Atlas  zur  Zoologie  der  Siiugetiere.  Marshall,  Bilder-Atlas  zur  Zoologie  der  Fische. 
Marshall,  Die  deutsehen  Meere  und  ihre  Bewohner.  Marshall,  Bilder-Atlas  zur  Zoologie  der  Vogel. 
Mar.-'hall,  Bilder-Atlas  zur  Zoologie  der  niedercn  Tiere.  Geistbeck,  Bilder-Atlas  zur  Geographie  von 
Europa.  Lavisse,  Tu  seras  soldat.  Magbert,  Histoire  veridique  d'un  vaurien.  Robida,  Moulin  Fliquette. 
Delorme,  Les  petits  cahiers  de  Mme.  Brunet.  Marchand,  Tu  seras  agriculteur.  Lamy,  Voyage  du  Novice 
Jean  Paul.  Lerous  et  Montillot,  Une  famille.  Blandy,  Droit  ehemin.  Varigny,  Le  Voyage  du  Matelot 
Jean  Paul.  Delorme,  Les  filles  du  Clown  (RitaJ.  Delorme,  les  filles  du  Clown  (Tante  Dorothee). 
Perrault.  L'apprentie  du  capitaine.  Malassez,  Journues  de  deux  petits  Parisiens.  Halt,  Jacques  la 
Chance  et  Jean  la  Guigne.  Taschenberg,  Was  da  kriecht  und  fliegt.  Woriahoffer,  Das  Naturfor- 
scherachiff.  Dielitz,  Hellas  und  Rom.  Dielitz,  Land-  und  Seebilder.  Jung,  Leben  und  Sitten  der 
Homer,  Pt.  I  and  II.  Bliimner,  Leben  und  Sitten  der  Briechen,  Pt.  I,  II,  III.  Grube,  Geographische 
Charakterbilder,  Pt.  I,  IT,  III.  Grube,  Bio^raphische  Miniaturbilder.  Schmid,  Chauvino,  Genevieve  de 
Brabant.  Payot,  Le  bison  noir.  Payot,  Dorette.  Payot,  Robinson  Crusoe.  Cooper,  Le  Tueur  de 
Daims.  Payot,  Histoire  de  Guillaumo  Tell.  Payot,  Contes  et  legendes  de  la  Suisse.  Payot,  La  ease 
d'oncle  Tom.  Miinchgesang,  Der  iigyptischo  Konigssohn.  Lewes,  Goethes  Leben  und  Werke.  Russ, 
Durch  Feld  und  Wald.  Grube,  Bilder  und  Scenon  aus  Amerika.  Grube,  Bilder  und  Scenen  jius  Europa. 
Nettelbeck,  Eine  Lebensbeschreibung,  von  ihm  selbst  aut'gezeiehnet.  Wildenbruch,  Das  edle  Blut. 
Roacoe,  (.,'hemie.  Geikic,  Physikaliseho  Geographie.  Gcikie,  Genlogie.  Foster,  Physiologic.  Huxley, 
Allgemeine  Einfiihrung  in  die  Naturwis.senachaften.  Heyer,  Aus  dem  alten  deutsehen  Reiche: — I.  Kaiser 
Konradll;  II.  Kaiser  Heiririch  III;  III.  Kaiser  Heinrich  IV;  IV.  Der  erste  Kreuzzug  ;  V.  Kaiser 
Heinrich  V  ;  VI.  Die  Hohenatanfischen  Briider ;  VJI.  Kaiser  Friedrich  I ;  VIII.  Kaiser  Heinrich  VI ; 
IX.  Philipp  von  Schwaben;  X.  Kaiser  Friedrich  II;  X[.  Landmeister  Hermann  Balk ;  XII.  Die  letzten 
Hohenstaufen.  Jungbrunnen,  Der  Biirenhiiuter  und  die  7  Schwaben.  Juugbrunnen,  Deutsche  Soldaten- 
lieder.  Jungbrunnen,  Deutsche  Soldatenlieder.  Jungbrunnen,  Kcinigskinder.  Jungbrunnen,  Deutsche 
Wanderlieder.  Iliibner  und  Schwochow,  Vom  Kurhut  bis  zur  Kaiserkrone.  Rosegger,  Als  ich  noch  der 
Waldbauernbub  war.  Rosegger,  Aus  dem  Walde.  Russ,  Meino  Freunde.  Weiland,  Rulaman,  Erziihlung 
aus  der  Zeit  des  Hohlenmenschen  und  des  Hohlenbaren.  Rosegger,  Waldjugend.  Storm,  Die  Sohne 
des  Senators.  Klein,  Friischweiler  Chronik  v.  1870.  Amicis,  Herz,  ein  Buch  fiir  die  Jugend.  Stoll, 
Das  19  ten.  Jahrhundert.  Strom,  Pole  Poppenspiiler.  Rosegger,  Waldferien.  Freytng,  Die  Journalisten. 
Buckley,  Das  Feenreich  der  Wissenschaft.  Tennyson,  Enoch  Arden.  Chamisso,  Schlemihls  wundersame 
Geschiehte.  Scott,  Quentin  Durward.  Kleist,  Michael  Kohlhaas.  Petersen,  Prinzessin  Use.  Stephen, 
Zum  heiligen  Kreuz.  Hauff,  Lichtenstein.  Tegner,  Frith  jofs-Sage.  Hebbel,  Die  Nibelungen.  Droste- 
HiilshofF,  Die  Judenbuche.  Tiemann,  Vor  25  Jahren,  Feldzugserinnerungen.  De  la  Motte  Fouque, 
Undine.  Rosegger,  Deutsches  Geschichtenbueh  fiir  die  Reifere  Jugend.  Dahn,  Ein  Kampf  um  Rom. 
Kahn,  Sind  Gotter?  Reinick,  Miirchen-,  Lieder-  und  Geschichtenbueh.  Wildenbruch,  Vionville. 
Cervantes,  Don  Quichotte  von  La  Maucha.  Bulwer,  Die  letzten  Tage  von  Pompeji.  Dickons,  Leben 
und  Abenteuer  Nicholas  Nickleby.  Andersen,  Der  Improvisator.  Andersen,  Bilderbuch  ohne 
Bilder.  Kleinschmidt,  Die  Befreiung  Germaniens  vom  Romerjoche.  Dickens,  David  Copper- 
field.  Jordan,  Nibelunge  Siegfriedsage.  Jordan,  Nibelunge,  Hildebrants  Heimkehr.  Alexis, 
Cabanis.  Alexis  Die  Hosen  des  Herrn  von  Bredow.  Miirikc,  Gedichte.  Meerheim,  Psycho- 
dramen.  Alexis,  Der  falsche  Waldemar.  Alexis,  Der  Werwolf.  Alexis,  Der  Roland  von  Berlin. 
Jordan,  Die  Edda.  Bern,  Deklamatorium.  Wildenbruch,  Lieder  und  Balladen.  Dickens,  Oliver 
Twist.  Dickens,  Das  Heimchen  am  Herde.  Dickens,  Der  Weihnachtsabend.  Heldensagen  des 
Firdusi.  Kinkel,  Otto  der  Schiitz,.  Hebel,  Allemannische  Gedichte.  Arnold,  Der  Umzug  und 
andere  Novellen.  Lenau,  Savonarola.  Gudrun,  iibersetzt  von  Lemmermayer.  Dickens,  Zwei  Stiidte. 
Keck,  Iduna,  deutsche  Heldensagen.  Vogel,  Frau  Miire.  Braehvogel,  Friedemann  Bach.  Richter, 
Die  deutsehen  Landaknechte.  Beyschlag,  Godofred.  Beyer,  Orientalische  Novellen.  Homer's  Ilias, 
ubersetzt  von  Jordan.  Homer's  Odyssee,  iibersetzt  von  Jordan  Wildenbruch,  Sedan.  Bellamy,  Im 
Jahre,  2000.    Andersen,  Ppr  Gliickspeter.    Volkmftnn-Leander,  Traumereien  an  franzosischen  Kaminen. 
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Herder,  Der  Cid.  Droste-HiilshofE,  Gedichte.  Eichendorff,  Gredichte.  A.rniin-Brentano,  Des  Knabon 
"Wunderhorn.  Schalk,  Nordisch-Germanische  Gotter-  und  Heldeusagen.  Buchner,  Lebensbilder 
deutscher  Manner.  Deutsches  Balladenbuch.  Eaabe,  Der  Hungerpastor.  Eaabe,  Die  Chronik  der 
Sperlingsgasse.  Frommel,  Aus  goldenen  Jugendtagen.  Scott,  Guy  Mannering,  Der  Talisman, 
Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth.  Eeuter,  Ut  de  Pranzosentid.  TJt  mine  Testungstid.  TJt  mine  Stromtid. 
Dorchliiuchting.  De  mecklenborgschen  Montecchi  und  Capituletti.  Schurr-Murr.  De  Eeis'  nach 
belHgen.  Lauschen  und  Eimels  I,  II.  Hanne  Hiite.  Kein  Hiisung.  Herder,  Biographie.  Cid, 
Gedichte  in  Auswahl.  Volksliedor.  Kleine  Dichtungcn,  Prosaaufsatze  und  Schulreden.  Ideen  zur 
Philosophie  der  Geschichte  der  Menschheit.  Ger.stiicker,  TJnter  dem  Aequator.  Ebers,  Uarda.  Der 
Kaiser.  Eine  agyptische  Konigstochter.  Die  Schwestern.  Erommel,  In  zwei  Jahrhunderten.  Wolf- 
Der  Eaubgraf.  Meyer,  Die  Leiden  eines  Knaben.  Schulze-Smidt,  Franzosen-geschichten.  Schoenaich, 
Carolath,  Der  Freiherr;  Eegulus,  Der  Heiland  der  Tiere.  Schulze-Smidt,  In  Moor  und  Marsch.  Freytag 
Die  Ahnen.  Soil  und  Haben.  Heyse,  Novellen.  Geibel,  Brunhild.  Storm,  Aquis  submersus. 
Immensee.  Land  und  Leute,  Monographien  zur  Erdkunde.  Scobel,  Thiiringen.  Deckert,  Cuba. 
Euge,  Norsvegen.  Haushofer,  Tirol.  Heer,  Schweiz.  Haushofer,  Oberbayern.  Wegener,  Deutsche, 
Ostseekiiste.  Haas,  Deutsche  Nordseekiiste.  Monographien  zur  Weltgeschichte  von  Heyck  :  Heyck. 
Kaiser  Maximilian  I.  Biilow,  Das  iilteste  deutsche  Stiidtewesen  und  Biirgertum.  Tumbiilt,  Wiedertiiufer 
Heyck,  Bismarck.  Koepp,  Alexander  der  Grosse.  Moebius,  Die  Nibelungeasage.  Andersen,  Sein  oder 
Nichtsein.  Nur  ein  Geiger.  Jacobsen,  Niels  Lyhne.  Sliakespeare,  Dramatische  Werke.  Monographien 
zur  Weltgeschichte  von  Heyck :— rZqiedineck-Siidenhorst.  Venedig.  SteindorfE,  Die  Bliitezeit  des 
Pharoahenreiches.  Meisner  u.  Luther,  Die  Erfindung  der  Buchdruekerkunst.  Heyck,  Kreuzziige  und 
das  heilige  Land.  Erdmannsdorfer,  Mirabeau.  Heyck,  Friedrich  I,  und  die  Begriindung  des  preussischen 
Ktiningstums.  Holm,  Liibeck.  (irillparzer,  Siimmtliche  Werke.  Stifter,  Der  Hochwald.  Das  Haidedorf. 
ScheflFel,  Ekkehard.  Ganghofer,  Fliegender  Sommer.  Der  Klosterjager.  Der  Unfried.  Die  Martins- 
klause.  Kraszewiski,  Der  Diimon.  Storm,  Auf  der  Universitiit.  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne. 
Nibelungenlied,  iibersetzt  von  Freytag.  August  Graf  von  Platen,  Sammtliche  Werke.  Eeinick,  Lieder. 
Miigge,  Afraja.  Miiller,  Gedichte  Auerbach,  Schatzkiistlein  des  Gevattermanns.  v.  Wildenbruch, 
Neid.  Lotti,  Islandfahrer.  Korolenko,  Der  blinde  Musiker  Ludwig,  Die  Makkabiler.  Wallace,  Ben 
Hnr  oder  die  Tage  des  Messias.  Freytag,  Die  verlorene  Handschrift.  Sudermann,  Fran  Sorge.  Hauff, 
Phantasien  in  Bremer  Eatskeller.  v.  Kiigelgen,  Jugenderinnerungen  eines  alten  Mannes.  Sienkiewicz, 
Quo  vadis?  Immermann,  Der  Oberhof.  Ludwig,  Die  Heiterethei.  Zwischen  Himmel  und  Erde. 
v.  Gaudy,  Aus  dem  Tagebuche  eines  wandernden  Sclmeidergesellen.  v.  Eichendorff,  Aus  dem  Leben 
eines  Taugeniehts.  Wieland,  Oberon.  Verne,  Von  der  Erde  zum  Mond.  Eeise  um  den  Mond.  Die 
grossen  Seefahrerdes  ISten.  Jahrhunderts.  Die  Tangada.  Reisedurch  die  Sonnenwelt.  Diegeheimnisvolle 
Insel.  20,000  Moilem  unterm  Meer.  Eoiso  nach  dem  Mittelpunkt  der  Erde.  Eeise  um  die  Erde  in  80 
Tagen.  Fiinf  Wochen  im  Ballon.  Der  Triumph  des  19  ten.  Jahrhunderts.  Album  von  Dresden  und  der 
Sachsischen  Schweiz.  Hauff,  Lichteiistein.  Schwab,  Die  schonsten  Sagen  des  klassischen  Altertums. 
Cary,  Expcrimentalphysik.  Musaeus,  Volksmiirchen  der  Deutschen.  Grimra,  Kinder  und  Hausmiirchen. 
Bechstein,  Doutsclies  Marchenbuch.  Miirchen  aus  Tausend  und  eine  "Tausend  und  eine  Kacht."- 
Helbig  und  Hirt,  Deutsches  Lesebuch  fiir  Sexta,  Quinta,  Quai-ta,  Tertia,  L^nter  Sekunda,  Prosalesebuch 
fiir  Ober-Sekunda,  fiir  Prima.  Viehoff,  Deutsches  Lesebucb  fiir  die  unteren  Klassen  hoherer  Lehran- 
stalten,  fiir  die  mittleren  Klassen.  Evers  und  Walz,  Deutsches  Lesebuch  fiir  Sexta,  Quinta,  Quarta. 
Andersen,  Miirchen  Bjiirnson,  Auf  Gottes  Wegen.  Eeden  des  Fiirsten  Bismarck.  Dickens,  Die  Pick- ^ 
wickier.  v.  d.Elbe,Wartburg-Geschichten.  Habberton.Helenens  Kinderchen.  v.  Hedenstjerna,  Novellen. 
Knigge,  Ueber  den  Umgans  mit  Menscheu.  Jean  Paul,  Quintus  Fixlein.  Flegeljahre.  Scott,  VV^averley. 
Ivanhoe.  Kenilworth.  Quentin  Durward.  Guy  Mannering.  Talisman.  Die  Jungfrau  vom  See. 
Seidel,  Leberecht  Hiihnchen  als  Grossvater.  Wolff,  Der  Siiifineistor.  Thackeray,  Der  Jahrmarkt  des 
Lebens.  Turgenjeff,  Gedichte  in  Prosa.  Dunst,  Viiter  und  Sohne.  Federzeichnungen  eines  Jagers, 
Wieland,  Geschichte  der  Abderiten.  Weitbrecht,  Heilig  ist  die  Jugendzeit.  Tennyson's  ausgewiihlte 
Dichtungen.  Camoens,  Die  Luaiaden.  Chateaubriand,  Erziihlungen.  Hoffmann,  Ausgewiihlte  Werke. 
V.  Kleist,  Siimtliche  Werke.  Lenau,  Siimtlichte  Werke.  Platen,  Siimtlichte  Werke.  Eaciue,  Ausgewahlte 
Tragiidien.  Moliere,  Charakter-Komodien.  Sophokles,  Tragodien.  Kalidasa,  Sakuntala.  Morgen- 
liindische  Anthologie.  Anthologiegriechischer  und  romischer  Lyriker.  Aeschylos,  Ausgewiihlte  Dramen. 
Dickens,  Heimchen  am  Herde,  Oliver  Twist,  Sylvesterglocken,  Klein  Dorrit.  Lie,  Der  Hellseher.  Madach, 
Die  Tragodie  des  Menschen.  Miinchgesang,  Thankmar  der  Sugambrer.  Die  Pyramide  von  Gizeh.; 
Der  Altar  des  unbekannten  Gpttes.  Kerner,  Walter  der  Erzpoet.  Miinchgesang,  Der  Verbannte  von 
Naxos.  Der  Better  von  Neisse.  .Herbert,  Aglae.  Newman,  Kallista.  Wiseman,  M.  Fabiola  oder  die 
Kirche  der  Katakomben.  Stilko,  Einold  und  Tuiskomar.  Klee,  Die  alten  Deutschen  wiihrend  der 
TJrzeit  und  Volkerwanderung.  Miirieke,  Mozart  auf  der  Eeise  nach  Prag.  Wilbrandt,  Abater  und  Sohn 
und  andere  Erziihlungen.  Euripides,  Ausgewiihlte  Dramen.  Arnold,  Die  Leuchte  Asiens.  Ludwig, 
Die  Makkabiier.  Atis  dem  Eegen  in  die  Traute.  Kipling,  Schlichte  Geschichten  aus  den  indischen  Bergen. 
Koerner,  Siimtliche  Werke.  Spielhagen,  Sturmflut.  Grimmelshausen,  Simplicius  Simplicissimus.  Byron, 
Ausgewiihlte  Werke.  v.  Chamisso,  Werke.  Geibel,  Gesammelte  Werke.  Pfeffel,  Ausgewiihlte  poetische 
Werke.  Uhland,  Gesammelte  Werke.  Hebbel,  Judith.  Gyges  und  sein  Eing.  Dickens,  David  Copperfield.' 
V.  der  Leyden,  Indische  Miirchen.  Zingeler,  Der  Miinsterbaumeister  von  Strassburg  Kleinschmidt, 
Die  Befreiung  Germaniens  vom  Eiiiiierjoch.  Germanischcs  ileldenschicksal.  In  Zcichen  des  Kreuzes. 
Unter  dem  Sachsenbanner.  In  Sturm  und  Drang  bewegter  Zeit.  Aus  der  Zeit  der  Thriinen.  Kreuz- 
fahrt  und  Eomerzug.  Der  erste  Hochfliig  des  Zollernaars.  Welscher  Frevel,  Deutscher  Zorn.  Ludwig, 
Deutsche  Jugend,  iiber  Pflanzenschutz.  Lesebuch  des  deutschen  Tierschutzvereins.  Hoffman,  Franz, 
Neur  deutscher  Jugendfreuiid,  Bd.  48.  Lans,  Mit  Eiinzel  und  Wanderstab.  Weber,  Hans  Stock,  der 
Schmied  von  Ochsenfurt.  v.  Wildenbruch,  Kinderthriinen.  Schwestersecle.  Pestalozzi-Verein,  Die 
Provinz  Brandenburg  in  Wort  und  Bild.  Giinther,  Der  Harz.  Lienhard,  Der  Eaub  Strassburgs. 
Werner,  Admiral  Karpfanger.  Kep,  Am  Ehein.  Jacobsen,  in  Weltwinkel.  Lindenberg,  Fritz  Vogel- 
sang in  Kiautschou.  Lindenberg,  Fritz  Vogelsangs  Kriegsabenteuer  om  China.  Eogge,  Friedrich 
derDritte.  Wagner,  Unsere  Vorzeit  I.,  Nordisch-germanische  GiJtter  und  Helden.  Unsere  Vorzeit  II, 
Deutsche  Heldensagen.  Never  und  Wagner,  Unsere  Vorzeit  III,  Deutsche  Volkssagen.  Flodatto, 
Alpenzaiiber.  Daehnhardt,  Naturgeschichtliche  Volksmiirchen.  Hiibner  und  Schwochow,  Vom  Kurhut 
bis  zur  Kaiserkrone.     Ilahn,  Deutsche  Charakterkopfe.     Eyth,  Wanderbuch  eines  Ingenieurs.     Gebriider 
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Grimm,  Fiinfzig  Kinder-  und  Hausmiirclien.  V.  Zobeltifx,  Vierzig  Lebensbilder  deutscher  Manner 
aus  neuerer  Zeit.  Schulze-Smidt,  Pfadfinder.  Heyer,  Aus  dem  alten  doutBchen  Reisclie,  historische 
Erzahlungen  in  romantischer  Form: — Kaiser  Konrad  IF,  Kaiser  Heinricli  III,  Kaiser  Heinrich  IV, 
Der  erste  Kreuzzug,  Kaiser  Heinrich  V,  Die  Holienstaufischen  Briider,  Kaiser  Friedrich  I.  Kaiser 
Heinrich  YI,  Phillip  von  Schwaben,  Kaiser  Friedrich  II,  Hermann  Balk,  Die  letzten  Hohenstaufen, 
Vaterlandische  Geschichts-und  Unterhaltungs-Bibliothek :  Garlepp,  Die  Kornblumen  von  Paretz,  Luise, 
Preussens  Engel.  Kurfiirst  und  Bauernsohn.  Aus  Bliichers  jungen  Jahren.  Aus  Wrangels  jungen 
Jahren.  Von  Babelsberg  bis  Friedrichskron.  Ein  vergessener  Held  Friedriehs  des  Grossen.  Springer, 
Das  Volk  steht  auf,  der  Sturm  bricht  los.  Hancke,  Friedrich  Werner,  Der  Sohn  des  Veteranen.  Des 
Konigs  Better.  Wunschmann,  Nettelbeck,  ein  deutscher  Biirger  und  Held.  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott.  Der  Kommandant  von  Spandau.  Hans  Birkenstock,  der  Landsknecht.  .Tahnke,  up  ewig 
ungedeelt.  Kurbrandenburg  in  Afrika.  Wagner,  .Tohann  Gotzkowski,  der  patriotische  Biirger  von 
Berlin.  Hesekiel,  Jesus  meine  Zuversicht.  Des  Kaisers  Gast.  llocker,  Miirkisch  Blut.  Muschi, 
Allweg  gut  Brandenburg.  Stciwer,  Hans  von  Hake.  Garlepp,  Die  Paladine  Kaiser  Wilhelms  I :  Der 
rote  Prinz.  Kronprinz  Albert  und  Prinz  Georg.  Fiirst  Otto  von  Bismarck.  Graf  Hellmuth  von 
Motlke.  Graf  Albrecht  von  Eoon.  Der  Lowe  von  Nachod.  Frciherr  Edwin  von  Manteuffel.  Freiherr 
Ludwig  von  der  Tann.  Grossherzog  Friedrich  Franz  II.  Der  Sieger  an  der  Lisaine.  August  von 
Goben.  Eduard  Friedrich  von  Fransecky.  Andersen,  0.  Z.  Anschiitz,  Erinnerungen  aus  dessen 
Leben  und  Wirken.  Arndt,  Krrinncrungcn.  Bartels,  Hebbel.  Boyesen,  Kommentar  zu  Goethes  Faust. 
Brinkmann,  Kasper  Ohm  und  ick.  Brugsch,  Aus  dem  Morgenlaude.  Dickens,  Dombey  und  Sohn. 
Harte  Zeiten.  Der  Kampf  des  Lebens.  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Der  Verwiinschte.  Eckermann, 
Gespriiche  mit  Goethe.  Franklin,  Leben.  Friedriehs  des  Grossen  ausgewiihlte  Briefe.  Gobneau,  Die 
Renaissance.  Goethes  Mutter,  Briefe.  v.  Gottschall,  Friedrich  von  Schiller.  Ilaarhaus,  Johann 
Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Haek,  Phantasie-  und  Lebensbilder.  Heyse,  zwci  Gefangcne.  v.  Humboldt, 
Briefe  an  eine  Freundin.  Jensen,  Hunnenblut.  Immermann,  Die  Epigonen.  Lichtenberg,  Ausgewiihlte 
SchriFten  Mathesius,  Luthers  Leben.  Mendheim,  Uhland.  Mignet,  Gcschichte  der  franzosischen 
Revolution.  Puschkin,  Ausgewiihlte  Novellen.  Richl,  Burg  Neideck-Die  vierzehn  Nothhelfer.  Kosegger, 
Geschichten  und  Gestalten.  Ruppius,  Der  Pedlar.  Vermiichtnis  des  Pedlars.  Sarcey,  Belagerung  von 
Paris.  Schiller  und  Goethe,  Briefwechsel.  Scott,  Die  Braut  von  Lammermoor.  Der  Herr  der  Inseln. 
Stanley,  Wie  ich  Livingstone  fand.  Totzner,  Deutsche  Geschichten  in  Liedern.  Trenck,  S.,  Lebens- 
geschichte.  Varnhagen.  Leopold  von  Dessau.  Lindenburg,  Aus  dem  Leben  Kaiser  Wilhelms  I. 
Musiker-Biographien.  Noh],  List,  Pt.  I.  Gollerich,  Liszt  Pd.  II.  Hohl,  Beethoven.  Haydn.  Weber. 
Spohr.  Wagner.  Schrader,  Mendelssohn.  Handel,  Kohut,  Auber,  Rossini.  Meyerbeer,  llohi,  Mozart. 
AVittmann,  Lortzing.  Marschner.  Batka,  Schumann.  Bach.  Prochazka,  Robert  Franz.  Niggli, 
Schubert. 

The  following  presents  were  received  : — From  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction :  Nauticus 
Jahrbuch  fiir  Deutschlands  Seeinteres.^en,  1809,  3  vols.;  19U0,  3  vols.;  Beitrage  zur  Flottennovelle,  1900, 
3  vols.  ;  Schmoller,  Handels-  und  Machtpolilik,  2  vols.  FVom  Oberlehrer  Wilke,  Ayrolle,  De  Bayonne 
a  Toulouse,  excursions  do  vacances,  Moulin  Le  Long  de  la  mer  bleue  a  Bicyclette,  lettres  de 
voyage.  From  Oberlehrer  Dr.  Klette:  Jung,  Der  Weltteil  Australlen,  4  vols.  From  Oberlehrer 
Ebel  :  Grosse  und  Otto,  Wohlthiiter  der  Menschheit.  From  the  Michow'schen  Buchhandlung : 
HofFmann,  Neuer  deutscher  Jugennfreund,  Bd.  .58.  Pajeken,  Bob  der  Kallensteller,  Bob  der 
Stadtegriinder,  Bob  der  Millioniir.  Deutsches  Knabenbuch  Bd.  IX.  Aus.  G.  U.  III.  Scholz :  Heyer, 
Der  erste  Hohenzoller.  Murray,  P;iineblume  untor  den  Indianern.  Riesser  :  Foehse,  Aus  eigener 
Kraft.  Aus  IVa  Eeschke :  Hocker,  Zwei  Riescn  von  der  Garde.  Aus  IVb  Henschel ;  Bernhardi, 
Riibezahl.  Haek,  Die  Eroberung  des  Nordpols.  Barfus,  Vom  Kap  nach  Deutsch-Afrika.  Petersen  : 
Beschreibung  der  Republik  Chile.  Hamburger:  Euripides,  Iphigcnie  auf  Tauris.  v.  Kleist,  Michael 
Kohlhaas,  Macaulay,  Lord  Clive.  Homer,  Ilias.  Herder,  Der  Ciil.  Jacob:  Helhvig-Hirt,  Deutsches 
Lesebuch  f iir  Sexta.  Aus  Va  Mock rauer  :  Giirtner,  Fernando  der  Elefantenjiiger  in  Siidafrika.  Jurgens: 
ttothenberg,  Der  Skalpjiiger.  AVorld  :  Der  schwarze  Kapitain.  Elm:  Der  deutsch-osterreichisclie  Krieg, 
18G6.  Klopfer:  Foehse,  Die  Seeiiiuber  auf  Mafia.  Foehs-e,  Unter  Wilden  und  Seeriiubern.  Marcuse: 
Forster,  Unser  Kaiser  in  Paliistina.  Lemke  :  Cooper,  Loderstrumpf.  Salamonski :  Fogowitz,  Graf 
Radetzky.  Hildebrandt-Strehlen,  Hans  Martin,  Schumann,  Franklin  der  Held  des  nordlichen  Eismcers. 
Oswald:  Hocker,  Des  Freiherrn  v.  Miinchhausen  Reisen  und  Abenteuer.  Altschul:  Hauff,  Miirchen. 
Dittmann,  Am  Hofe  des  Kaisers  von  China.  Iliibner:  Moritz,  Der  schweizerische  Robinson.  N.  N., 
Neue  Reise-  und  Jagdabenteuer.  Walther,  Dier  vier  Heymonskinder.  Stein:  Kinder- Gartenlaube 
Vol.  XI.  Sprengel,  In  der  goldenen  Ferienzeit.  Koppen,  Vor  fiinfundzwanzig  Jahren.  Schorleraer, 
Der  Boerenkrieg.  Beyth  I  :  Schwab,  Die  deutschen  Volksbiicher.  HofFmann,  Der  Held  des  Niger. 
Aus  Vb  Wolff:  Ferry,  der  Waldliiufer.  Cooper,  Lederstrumpf.  Worishoffer,  Robert  der  SchifEsjunge. 
Aus  Via  Isenburg  :  Biirger,  Miinchhausens  Reisen  und  Abenteuer.  Hofmann  Robinson  Crusoe.  Aus 
VIb  Alborti :  HofFmann,  Emin  Pnscha.  Zoch  :  Reid,  Die  Skalpjiiger.  Gotze,  Zwei  Mai  Christnacht  und 
Miirchen.  Pichler,  Miirchen.  Gellert,  Fabeln  und  Erziihlungen.  Penzig:  Hoffmann,  Die  Weltumsegelung. 
Dittmann,  Am  Hofe  des  Kaisers  \on  China.  Schall  Hocker,  Lederstrunipf-Geschichten.  Hoffmann,  Don 
Quixote.  Heinrann:  Miitzel,  Wissmanns  Reisen  durch  Afrika.  Aus  le  Aaron:  Auerbach,  Deutscher 
Kinder-Kalender,  1901,  von  Burkowitz  :  Cox,  Der  schwarze  Capitain.  Von  Ephraim  (G.  U.  Ill) 
Schwebel,  Hans  Jiirgen  von  der  Linde. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  presentation  of  books  to  the  libraries,  of  specimens  to  the  muteums, 
and  collections  of  apparatus  to  the  cabinets  of  the  secondary  schools,  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Germany 
and  other  European  countries. 

9.  Scientific  Equipment — Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule — Natural  History. — The  following  is  the  account 
of  the  equipment  for  instruction  in  science,  reproduced  or  translated  from  the  yearly  report  of  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Schule,  Charlottenburg,  Berlin^ : — 

Duckbill,  Melolontha  vulgaris  (cockchafer,  metamorphoses  in  alcohol),  Tuton  cristatus  (meta- 
morphoses in  alcohol).  Water-spider,  Unio  pictorum,  Scorpio  europaes.  Head  of  Pelias  berus,  Haarstern, 
Pholas  candidus,  Balanus  group  (in  alcohol).  Collozoon  inerme  (in  alcohol),  Scolopendra  (in  alcohol), 
Torpedo,  Synapta,  Limnsea  stagnalis,  Lanius  collurio,  Tannenhiiher,  cherry-finch,  ortolan,  titmouse,  long- 
tailed    titmouse,    Siskin,   Misteldrossel   and   Wachholderdrossel    (thrushes),    Gartcngrasmiicke,    Graue 

Grasmiicke, 

'  Translation  is  doubtless  unnecessary,  but  in  some  cases  the  English  equivalent  has  been  given  for  the  German. 
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Grasmiicke,  Sumpfrohrsanger,  Steinsdimiitzer  (wheat-ear,  a  bird),  Ousel,  Blue-throated  warbler,  Seidens- 
chwanz  (Ampelis),  Mauersegler,  Eing-dove,  Turtle-dove,  Ptarmigan,  Krokodil,  Carp,  Fituslaubsanger, 
Mueor  mucedo  (model  of),  Aspidium  Filis  mas  (model  of),  Equisetum  arvense  (model  of),  Emys  europa;a, 
Griaiit  frog,  Schloie,  Smooth  viper,  Wiirfelniitter.  Aesculapuiltter,  Knurrhalm  (grunter).  Stickleback, 
Shad,  Trout,  Itoach,  Octopus,  Aphrodite,  Rohrenwurm,  Arenicola,  Horseleech,  Ascaria  lumbricoides. 
Trichina  spiralis  (eight  preparations),  Pelagia  noctiluca,  Tubularia  larynx,  Pferdeschwamm,  Sponge, 
Bombyx  mori,  Salmo  fario,  Griinc  Meerkatze,  Fish  Otter,  Badger,  Wild  cat.  Marmot,  House-rat,  Dor- 
mouso.  Jerboa,  Georychus,  Water-rat,  Haselmaus,  Ermine,  Pole-cat,  Ferret,  Prairiehund,  Bat,  Dwarf 
shrew-mouse.  Armadillo,  Blackcock,  Wild-goose,  Heathcock,  Golden  eagle.  Sea  eagle,  Fishing  eagle. 
Falcon,  Peregrine  falcon,  Crown  kite,  Tree  falcon.  Carrion  vulture,  Horned  owl.  Forest  owl.  Small  owl. 
Raven,  Rook,  Grey  heron,  Crane,  Dwarf  penguin,  Gannet,  Auk,  Tufted  diver,  Eider-duck,  Krikente, 
Teal,  Papagei,  Gryll-Lumme,  Cormorant,  Spiessente,  Blue-footed  gull.  Game  fowl,  Heathcock,  Smaller 
bustard.  Black  coot.  Water-wagtail,  Mountain  wagtail,  Ostolan,  Reed-bunting,  Mocking-bird,  Sprosser 
(a  species  of  nightingale).  Tree-creeper,  Woodpecker,  Black-throat,  Hedge  warbler.  Golden  oriole.  Flying 
lish,  Blue  shark,  Sturgeon,  Torsk,  Pike,  Perch,  Electric  ray.  Gecko,  Buccinum  undatum. 

The  human  torso,  microscope  slips,  cover  glasses,  Canada  balsam,  watch-glasses,  holders,  etc. 
Microscope  with  objectives,  cell  with  wet  chamber,  illuminating  lamp,  reagents,  staining  materials. 

Collection  of  Butterflies,  Skull  of  Hippopotamus,  Meinhold  Tiger,  Stag,  Gorilla,  Mandelkrlihe, 
Mountain  finch,  Skylark,  Wry-neck,  Fly-catcher,  Fresh-water  sponge.  Crested  titmouse.  Double  injected 
frog.  Phylloxera  vastatris,  Gisskannenschwamm,  Ostrea  edulis,  Leunis'  collection  of  beetles,  chafers,  etc. 
Botanical  wall  maps.  Culture  plants.  Collection  of  insecta  (Neuroptera,  Hymenoptera,  Diptera). 
Conchological  collection.  Colonial  collection.  Collection  of  minerals  arranged  according  to  the  Naumann. 
Zirkel  plan.  Collection  of  rocks,  arranged  according  to  Credner.  Of  sedimentary  rocks  similarly 
arranged.  Collection  of  100  of  the  principal  fossils.  Model  of  the  throat  organs.  Model  of  the  eye. 
Model  of  the  ear. 

Among  the  presents  sent  to  the  Gymnasium  were  (1)  from  Herr  Hoppe-Westend,  an  Herbarium, 
for  320  specimen-cases. 

Each  class  had  contributors  to  the  natural  history  collection.  The  gifts  of  stones,  minerals, 
butterflies,  animals,  etc  ,  are  all  acknowledged  in  the  Annual  Report. 

It  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  material  for  teaching  natural  history  is  considerable. 

10.  The  Physics  Oahinef,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule. — Besides  the  necessary  chemical  substances, 
burners,  wire-gauze,  tubes,  funnels,  tripods,  thistle  tubes,  gas-apparatus,  glass  cylinders,  beakers,  flasks, 
and  reagent  glasses,  etc.,  the  following  are  mentioned  as  being  acquired  for  the  physical  cabinet  of  the 
Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule  at  Charlottenburg : — Decimal  weighing  balance,  a  cutting  diamond,  set  of  cork- 
borers,  work-bench,  a  chemical  balance,  10  Bologna  flasks,  alcoholometer.  Araeometer  set,  a  pycnometer, 
2  barometer  tubes.  Apparatus  for  applying  hydrostatic  pressure.  Holders  of  various  kinds,  3  burettes, 
blast  apparatus,  iron  wire,  set  of  porcelain  evaporating  dishes,  set  of  beakers,  6  cylinders  with  covered 
plates,  filter  stand,  3  gauge  cylinders,  compound  cylinder,  phial  of  quicksilver,  three-way  tap,  bottle  of 
quicksilver,  Daniel  hygrometer,  thermometer  to  250°,  globe-ring  apparatus,  aneroid  barometer,  Pascal 
apparatus,  copper  araeometer,  level,  Mariotte  apparatus  (Seilitch-Weinhold),  funnel  with  capillary  tube, 
cylinder  thermometer,  spirit  thermometer,  Muschenbrock  pyrometer,  6  freezing  bombs,  1  Ingenhousz 
apparatus  for  the  conduction  of  heat,  glass  compression  cylinder,  Bertram  parallelogram,  aneroid 
barometer,  pendulum  model,  2  magnetic  needles  on  stand,  non-magnetic  needle  with  agate,  pair  of 
magnetic  bars  in  case,  magnetic  bar  on  cardboard  with  iron  filings,  nautical  compass,  declination  and 
dipping  needle,  iron  bar  for  earth  induction,  non-magnetic  iron  bar  30  cm.,  glass  tube  with  iron  filings, 
apparatus  for  the  examination  of  magnetic  oscillations,  suction  pump,  apparatus  for  Archimedes'  principle, 
Segner  water-wheel,  rotation  machine  with  fittings,  viz.,  suspension  ball,  2  dissimilar  balls,  flask  for  the 
demonstration  of  the  parabolic  surface,  regulator,  apparatus  for  the  representation  of  the  flattening  of 
the  earth,  force  pump,  lever  apparatus,  inclined  plane  apparatus,  impact  apparatus,  mining  double  cone, 
Chinese  stair-case,  pair  of  glass  adhesion  plates,  rapid  scales,  4  movable  tables,  air-pump  table  for  the 
water  exhaust,  windlass  with  cog-wheel,  model  of  Archimedes'  screw,  dynamometer,  diagrams  of  balances, 
model  of  the  hydraulic  press,  weigh-bridge  model,  model  fire-engine,'  hydrostatic  balance,  8  compound 
pulleys  on  stand,  Attwood's  machine  with  pendulum,  2  universal  stands,  Wimshurst  influence  machine, 
friction  electric  machine,  Topler  electrical  machine,  hollow  and  solid  cylinder,  cylinder,  chain  and  ring 
belonging  to  the  rotation  machine,  set  of  communicating  tubes  on  stands,  spring  balance,  apparatus  for  stable, 
labile  and  indifferent  equilibrium,  propeller  apparatus,  wheel  and  axle,  sounding  board  for  acoustics, 
movable  lip-pipe,  vox  humana,  reed-pipe,  wooden  stand,  wooden  stand  (Schellbach's),  Leyden  jar  for 
demonstration  of  principle,  pair  of  telephones,  discharger,  large  two-barrel  air-pumps,  3  bell-glasses,  etc., 
belonging  thereto,  large  drop  pipe,  hour-heliostat,  AV'einhold's  demonstration-goniometer,  large  optical 
bench  with  movable  adjustments,  8  discs  on  stands,  absorption  cell,  symmetrical  flint  glass  prism, 
Rutherford  prism,  table  for  setting  up  the  prisms,  achromatic  object-glass  with  60  mm.  aperture,  Bunsen 
gas  burner,  4  measured  bi-convex  lenses,  measured  bi-coneave  lens,  3  diaphragms,  accurate  spherical 
polished  concave  mirror  of  130  mm.  diameter,  lantern  with  small  blind  screens,  projection  screen,  Bunsen 
photometer,  achromatic  prism  on  stand,  receiver  with  diaphragm,  rotation  apparatus,  transformer,  switch, 
Du  Bois  Reymond  lock  with  screw-clamp,  induction  spiral,  ampere-meter,  voltmeter,  Szymanski 
galvanometer,  table  with  incandescent  lamp  illumination,  suspension  and  scale,  spark  inductor  (sparking 
length  of  20  cm.)  with  platinum  and  Deprez-interrupter,  Meidinger  Ballon-Element,  Meidinger-Element, 
model  of  the  telegraph,  Grove-Element,  Bunsen-Element,  2  Leclanchc-Elements,  Daniel-Element,  flask- 
cell,  copper-wire  (ordinary  and  covered),  25  clamps,  table  with  3  number-apparatus,  pressure  key, 
dvnamo  electrical  motor  machine,  electrical  bell  with  Tyrol  bell,  rheostat,  copper  polished  pulley  head, 
Wagner  hammer,  quicksilver  break,  water  vacuum  pump  with  metal  vacuum  meter  and  glass  manometer 
on  oak-wood  board  placed  in  the  wall  in  addition  to  connections  with  the  experiment  table,  tangent- 
compass,  disc-syren,  accord  syren,  2  tuning  forks  with  damper  and  hammer,  projection  apparatus  with 
Schuckert's  kamera  and  lenses,  etc. ;  double  condenser  of  105  mm.  diameter,  4  adjustable  discs  for  work 
under  various  circumstances,  with  cooling  cell,  slide  holder,  adjustable  table,  and  removable  objective 
of  33  mm.  diameter. 

Among  presents  from  the  pupils  were  a  collection  of  opaline  glass,  and  from  the  masters  some 
pieces  of  cable  (from  a  master  of  the  preparatory  school), 
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11.  The  Chemical  Labor atoTji,  Kaiser-Fricdrich  Schule. — Among  tho  apparatus  provided  for  the 
Chemical  Laboratory  were  the  followiag  items  : — 5  hemispherical  glass  evaporating  dishes,  6  glass 
evaporating  dishes  (2  sets  of  3  each),  3  dishes,  pure  nickel  dish,  6  porcelain  evaporating  dishes,  26 
hemispherical  porcelain  dishes,  steel  anvil,  4  arsenic  test  plates,  10  arsenic  reduction  tubes,  500  gr. 
asbestos,  asbestos  wire  gauze,  3  sets  lipped  beakers,  5  lipped  beakers,  2  brushes  for  reagent  beakers, 
beaker  brush,  2  filled  calcium  chloride  tubes,  3  drying  cylinders,  cobalt  glass,  condensing  tube,  cylinder 
with  copper  expansion,  vapour-density  apparatus,  4  distillation  flasks  of  various  sizes,  5  cylinders  for 
distillation,  2  distillation  tubes,  Graham's  dialyser,  copper  wire  and  nickel  wire,  12  wire  triangles, 
porcelain  covered,  adjustable  triangle,  11  iron  gauzes,  iron  gauze  with  asbestos,  5  brass-wire  gauzes, 
supply  of  pergament  paper,  8  tripods,  2  exsiccators,  dryer  witii  cock,  2  filter  plates,  2  filter  flasks,  filter 
papers,  loo  filters,  3  pieces  filtering  apparatus  with  porcelain  rings,  4  WoulS's  flasks  with  three  necks, 
3  WoulfE's  flasks  with  two  necks,  WoulS's  flask  with  three  necks  and  tube,  3  Bunsen's  burners  with 
regulators,  Bunscn  burner  with  star  top,  etc. ;  2  triple  burners  with  regulators,  4-flamo  series  burner, 
6-flame  burner  with  regulator,  crown  top  for  Bunsen  burner,  Muencke  lamp  (1  flame),  10  watch  glasses, 
15  various  adapters,  3  weighing  glasses,  water-bath  with  tripod,  2  water-baths,  caborundum  grinder, 
drawing  apparatus,  litmus  papers,  etc. ;  6  watch  glasses,  eudiometer  (gas  analysis).  2  special  stands,  tube 
brush,  spirit  lamp  and  appliances,  separating  cylinder,  series  of  iron  weights,  cork  press,  goniometer  in 
case,  cylinder  of  carbon  dioxide,  70  reagent  bottles,  18  bottles  for  powders,  glass  gasometer,  2  glass 
vessels,  dropper,  pneumatic  bath,  analytic  balance,  3  small  flasks  for  vapour  density  determinations,  white 
blowjjipe  mouthpiece,  2  weighing  tubes,  set  of  weights  up  to  one  kilogram,  G  gas-production  flasks, 
2  weighing  balances,  zinc  gasometer,  4  gas  washing  flasks,  burner,  2  filtering  tubes,  sets  of  coloured 
glasses,  2  gas-washing  flasks,  glass  plates  of  various  kinds,  combustion  tubes,  refraction  tubes,  glass 
tubing,  mica  plates,  bell-glasses  of  various  forms  with  cocks,  etc.,  caoutchouc  tubes,  stoppers,  etc.,  glass 
and  brass  cocks,  3-way  glass  cock,  apparatus  for  determining  scale  of  hardness,  2  test-tube  holders,  wood 
and  one  of  brass  siphon,  caustic  potash  tubes,  32  round  retorts  of  various  sizes,  76  stand-retorts  of  various 
sizes,  17  Erlenmeyer's  flasks  and  various  other  similar  pieces  of  apparatus,  2  retort  carriers,  set  of  cork- 
borers  and  sharpener,  2  Liebig  condensers,  14  various  forms  of  tubes  with  bulbs,  3  copper  spirals,  glass 
and  nickel  spoons,  spatulas,  etc.,  vacuum  apparatus,  4  Burettes,  various  forms,  2  Burette-stands,  brass 
cylinder,  retort,  etc.,  pipettes,  Kose's  and  AV^ood's  fusible  metal,  metal  funnels,  etc.,  agate  mortar,  iron 
mortar,  diamond  mortar,  2  steel  pincers,  various  forms  of  similar  apparatus,  platinum  foil,  platinumcone, 
platinum  wire,  oxygen  cylinder,  pressure  control,  various  forms  of  crucibles,  with  and  without  covers, 
hot-water  apparatus,  analytical  balance,  Fletcher-oven  with  complete  equipment,  drying  stove,  combustion 
furnace,  135  bottles  for  preparations,  27  funnels  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
minor  pieces  of  apparatus. 

The  above  supply  of  apparatus,  recorded  in  the  annual  report,  is  added  to  continually,  and  replaced 
as  broken.  This  reference  is  sulHcient  to  shew  that  chemistry  is  taken  experimentally — that  it  is  not 
merely  talked  about. 

12.  Geographical  and  similar  equipment,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule. — The  following  are  noticed  in 
the  annual  report,  viz. : — 

Debe's  physical  map  of  the  earth. 

Bamberg's  political  maps  of — Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  America,  South  America. 

Kiepert's  politcal  map  of — The  Balkans,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Scandinavia,  Prance,  tho 
British  Isles. 

Straube's  map  of  the  Northern  Heavens. 

Hirt's  principal  morphological  features  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Brecher's  Historical  wall-maps  of  Prussia.  Schott's  map  of  the  world,  showing  the  marine  currents. 
Gaebler's  German  Colonies.  Kampen's  Graeeia,  Italia,  Gallia.  Spruner-Brcttschneider's  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  30-years'  war.  Europe,  1700-1789.  Europe,  1789-1850.  Ebeling's  Relief 
of  Vesuvius.  Kiepert's  Graeeia,  Imperia  Persarum  et  Macedonum,  Asia  Minor.  Schwabe's 
Rom.  Gurlitt,  6  tables  of  the  Cassars.  A  Roman  Legion.  Physical  school  globe.  Tellurium, 
with  globe  of  18  cm.  diam.  Planetarium,  with  clockwork  apparatus.  Collection  of  illustrations 
of  the  Roman  Army.  Text  to  Cybulski's  Tables  for  illustration  of  the  battles  of  the  Old  Greeks. 
Lehmann's  20  Geographical  pictures. 

Presents  are  received— such,  for  example,  as  from  tho  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  :  The 
journeyings  of  the  Imperial  German  Navy.  Prom  pupils:  Photographs  of  Niagara,  New  York;  special 
map  of  France,  for  use  in  reading  French  History. 

13.  Draiving  Equipment,  Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule. — The  following  material  was  purchased  during 
the  year  for  the  drawing  lessons,  viz. : — 

Six  Roman  earthenware  vessels.  Renaissance  Finial  in  wrought-iron,  tin  vessels,  coffee-pot, 
tankard,  washing-jug,  2  dozen  baskets,  2  high  baskets,  7  vases,  2  cups,  jug,  various  forms  of  wine-glasses, 
2  dragons,  47  flies,  11  cases  with  23  butterflies,  various  shells,  brass-kettle,  coffee-mill,  carafEe,  steel  plate, 
dry  branches  and  fruits,  signal  horn,  mandolin,  triangle,  tambourine,  5  hand-mirrors,  envelopes,  fish 
(still-life),  various  forms  of  birds,  nests,  sickles,  hammers,  handsaws,  hatchets,  hammers,  knives  and 
forks,  armour,  daggers,  battleaxes,  etc. 

Some  of  the  pupils  made  presents  to  the  school  collection.     This  is  by  no  means  unusual. 

14.  Equipment  for  Music  and  other  subjects.  Kaiser  Friedrich  Schule. — The  musical  works  of 
various  classical  authors  were  purchased,  a  Straube's  harmonium,  a  grand  piano,  music-stands,  etc.,  etc. 
For  manual  training  the  necessary  tools  and  material  were  purchased. 

15.  Miscellaneous,  as  regards  the  equipment  of  the  German  Oymnasien. — The  following  are  taken  at 
random  from  the  yearly  reports  of  German  Gymnasien.  The  Vitzthum  Ggmnasuim  of  Dresden,  mentions, 
among  the  additions  to  its  physics  cabinet  for  the  year  1902,  the  following  pieces  of  apparatus  : — 

A  water-influence  machine,  a  demonstration-barometer,  various  accessories  for  Looser's  thermo- 
scope,  a  mechanical  model  of  the  section  of  a  steam-engine,  so  designed  as  to  study  the  motion  of  its 
parts  ;  an  induction-coil  with  20  cm.  spark,  with  platinum  and  mercury  interrupter  (Meiser  and  Mertig's)  ; 
an  Elster  and  Geitel's  high-tension  transformer,  an  impedance  apparatus  with  glow-lamps,  an  ampere  and 
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a  volt  meter,  an  adjustable  rheostat,  Hontgen  apparatus  with  platino-harium  cyanide  screen,  a  battery  of 
large  accumulator  cells,  an  eight-plate  Toeppler  influence  machine   with  rotating   discs  (Voss  system  ) 
condensers,  etc.,  etc.i 

An  iateresting  feature,  and  by  no  means  an  iinfrequent  one,  u-  the  presentation  of  apparatus  hy 
those  who  pass  the  final  examination — -the  arbituriontcn.  For  the  same  Gymnasium  the  following  presents, 
among  others,  are  reported  : — - 

A  hand-dynamo,  microphone  and  telephone,  apparatus  for  measuring  the  linear  expansion  of  solid 
bodies,  Morse  telegraph  and  accessories,  small  accumulator  battery,  small  electro-motor,  a  small  induction 
apparatus,  a  number  of  Geissler  tubes,  a  Morm  machine,  a  steam  apparatus  and  calorimeter. 

Anonymous  contributions  to  the  same  Gymnasium  contained  the  following  : — 

A  Looser's  differential  thermoscopc  with  a  number  of  accessories,  condensing  apparatus,  apparatus 
for  demonstrating  Doppler's  principle,  apparatus  for  contraction  by  means  of  cold,  VVeinhold's  apparatus 
for  demonstration  of  positive  electricity,  a  model  of  self-regulating  arc  lamp,  a  stand  for  and  a 
number  of  new  incandescent  lamps,  a  milliampere  meter,  a  AYaltenhofen's  damping  pendulum,  two  high- 
insulated  spherical  conductors  (Weinhold's),  stand  for  spectrum  analysis,  etc.,  etc. 

These  presents  to  educational  institutions  ai'e  a  happy  augury  of  progress,  and  it  might  be  hoped 
that  equally  valuable  contributions  to  our  secondary  schools  will  soon  become  a  feature  of  the  future 
history  of  secondary  education  in  this  State. 

In  the  additions  to  the  "  Stiidtische  Oberrealschule  zu  Charlottenburg  "3  the  following  somewhat 
special  instruments  were  noticed: — Bolometer  with  stand,  solenoid  for  demonstration  of  lines  of  force, 
hollow  mirror  with  oscillator,  apparatus  for  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  water,  ozonising  tube,  a  number 
of  organic  and  inorganic  preparations  for  the  collection  and  use  in  the  laboratory. 

In  the  additions  to  the  apparatus  of  the  Falk-Kealgymnasium  in  Berlin,*  were  included  apparatus 
for  high  potential  experiments,  for  measurement  of  Hertzian  waves,  apparatus  for  direct  measurement  of 
resistance  up  to  1,000,000  ohms.  In  the  natural  history  cabinet  was  a  collection  of  exotic  insocta 
affording  instances  of  mimicry. 

16.  Demonstration  Preparing  JRooms. — A  feature  noticed  by  the  Commissioner  in  the  newer  schools 
was  that  the  physical  cabinets  had  adjoining  rooms,  where  experiments  could  be  prepared  beforehand. 
These  opened  into  the  class  or  lecture  room,  by  sliding  the  partition  at  the  height  of  the  table;  then  the 
table  with  the  apparatus  could  be  rolled  onward  from  tlie  preparing-roora  into  the  class-room.  This  is  an 
excellent  feature.  In  the  modern  German  schools  the  general  arrangements  are  excellent  as  regards 
efficiency  and  convenience. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  Gymnasia  usually  make  full  references  to  any  special  features  of  the 
larger  equipment.  For  example,  in  the  report  for  the  Grand  Ducal  Ostergymnasium  of  Mayence  for 
1901-2,  there  is  a  fairly  full  description  of  electrical  apparatus  for  dealing  with  a  current  of  high 
potential  for  instruction  in  physics  in  the  G-ymnasium.s  The  "  Elektrizitdts-Aktiengescllschaft"  of 
Mayence  (formerly  Schuckert  and  Co.)  supply  a  high-potential  three-phase  alternating  current  (3,000 
volts).  This  is  dealt  with  by  a  "  step-down"  transformer ;  and  the  account  gives  a  full  description  of  the 
disposition  of  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  and  its  use  in  instruction  in  physics. 

17.  Literature  as  to  equipments  in  German  Gymnasia. — The  following  references  to  the  literature 
dealing  with  recent  items  of  equipment  in  German  secondary  schools  will  be  of  value  to  students  : — 

Hammerl,  1895. — Progr.  Oberrealschule  Innsbruck,  189.5.    Die  elektrische  "  Anlage  im  physikalischen 

Kabinett." 
Hammerl,  1895. — Progr.  Eealgymnasium  Gera  Beschreibung  des  Neubauea. 
Lenz,  1897. — Progr.  Gymnasium  Elberfeld.     "  Die  Einrichtungen  und  Lehrmittel  fiir  den  wissen- 

schaftlichen  Unterricht." 
Schlegel,   1897. — Progr.    Kaiser  "Wilhelms    G-ymnasium,   Berlin.      "Die    Einrichtungen   fur   den 

physikalischen  Unterricht  an  Gymnasien." 
Eittingshaus,  1897. — Progr.  Eealprogym.  Lennep.    "  Die  elektrische  Starkstromanlage  der  Lenneper 

Eealschule." 
Troje,  1898. — Progr.  Altstiidt.  Gymn.  Konigsberg.     "  Neuere  Unterrichtsmittel  am  Altstadt." 
„      1899. — Progr.  Oberrealschule  Cassel.     "  Beschreibung  des  Neubaues." 
„      1900. — Progr.  Eealgymn.  Elberfeld.     "  Beschreibung  des  Neubaues." 

„      1901. — Progr.    Eealgymn.    Giessen.      "Die    Einrichtungen    fiir    den    physikalischen    und 
chemischen  Unterricht  in  dem  Erweiterungsbau." 

The  above  is,  of  course,  not  exhaustive.  It  will  suffice  to  sufficiently  illustrate,  not  only  how 
German  secondary  schools  are  equijjpod,  but  also  the  manner  in  which  they  afford  public  information  as 
to  their  progress  and  development. 

18.  Conclusion. — The  details  of  a  recently-built  German  Eeform  Gymnasium  are  elsewhere  given.^ 
It  will  suffice  to  observe  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  their  end,  and  are  specially  designed  to  afford  every 
assistance  to  the  necessities  of  proper  scientific  instruction.  The  libraries  in  the  older  secondary  schools 
of  Europe  are  sometimes  very  extensive. 

The  maps,  charts,  diagrams,  casts,  models,  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  geological,  mineralogical, 
botanical,  and  zoological  collections  are  such  as  to  enable  the  subjects  to  be  taught  thoroughly.  This  fact, 
taken  together  with  the  fact  that  the  teachers  must  have  specially  devoted  themselves  to  the  subjects  in  which 
they  give  instruction,  explains  why  students  enter  the  Universities  better  prepared  than  they  do  with  us. 

Our  secondary  teaching  cannot  reach  the  plane  of  European  without  similar  scientific  and  general 
equipment. 

'Jahresbericht  des  Vitzthumschen  Gymnasiums :  herausj;.  v.  Prof.  Dr.  Julius  Adolf  Bernhard,  Eektor,  Dresden, 
B.G.  Teubner,  1902,  p.  7. 

*Ibid.,  p.  7. 

»  Bericht  uber  das  Schuljahr,  1901-2.     Direktor,  Dr.  Gropp.     Charlottenburg,  Reiuhold  Kiilin.     1902. 

«  122-ter  Bericlit  ilber  das  .Sehuljalir,  1901-2.     Prof.  Dr.  Schellbach.     Berlin,  1902. 

"  Jahresbericht  des  Grossherzogl.  Ostergymnasiums  zu  Mainz,  fiir  das  Schuljahr,  1901-2.  Die  elektrische 
Starkstromanlage  fur  den  physikalischen  Unterricht  am  Ostergymnasium  von  Prof.  Dr.  Fink.   Mainz.   H.  Priokarts.  1902. 

8  By  Mr.  .J.  VV.  Turner. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

Defects  of  Secondary  Education  in  New  South  Wales. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — That  the  quality  of  secondarij  education  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
Educational  System  of  a  State,  is  obvious  when  it  ts  remembered  that  not  only  the  efficiency  of 
professional  and  higher  education  is  dependent  upon  it,  but  also  the  efficiency  of  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  a  country,  and  of  its  industrial  and  commercial  operations.  The  problem  that  we 
have  to  face  is  "  how  to  bring  our  secondary  education  on  to  the  level  which  is  being  reached  in  the 
advanced  countries  of  the  world."  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  review,  somewhat 
extensively,  the  incomparably  better  systems  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  systems  of  America, 
and  to  shew  that  the  countries  in  which  education  is  weakest  have  sometimes  striking  resemblances  with 
the  features  of  our  own  system.  A  careful  study  of  the  precediug  chapters,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
state  of  things  thereiu  revealed,  with  the  education  here  available  for  our  children  will  satisfy  any 
unprejudiced  critic  that,  relatively,  secondary  education  with  us  is  in  a  very  parlous  condition. 

It  is  well  that  we  should  honestly  and  soberly  face  this  fact,  rather  than  that  we  should  allow  any 
offence  to  our  amour  propre  to  cause  us  to  reject  it.  And  in  so  doing,  it  will  be  well  if  we  also  remember 
that  the  progress  of  the  countries  with  better  systems, i  tends,  in  virtue  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
systems  themselves,  to  most  rapidly  reach  the  higher  forms  of  educational  excellence.  The  better  educated 
country  is  likelij  to  judge  the  more  accurately,  as  to  the  truest  path  of  procp-ess. 

The  question  of  the  immediate  practicability  of  any  proposed  reform  is  of  small  moment  compared 
with  the  importance  of  establishing  a  well-defined  aim-point  toward  which  education  must  progress  if  it  is 
to  become  equal  to  that  in  more  advanced  countries,  in  discussing  the  defects  of  our  secondary  system, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary,  initially,  to  discard  attention  to  the  existing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  founding 
a  good  system.  To  entertain  them  at  the  first  stage  would  tend  to  overwhelm  us  with  a  sense  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  situation.  Hence  the  difficulties  must  not  be  alloivcd  to  obscure  the  real  problem,  viz., 
the  creation  of  an  appropriate  educational  ideal. 

When,  however,  the  ideal  has  been  created,  then  the  chief  place  is  claimed  by  the  second  element 
in  the  problem,  viz.,  how  to  best  bring  about  the  necessary  changes. 

In  reviewing  the  defects  of  our  educational  system  it  will  be  well  to  keep  both  the  ideal  aim-point 
and  the  practicality  of  any  scheme  of  development  under  simultaneous  observation.  This  will  help  us  to 
realise,  not  only  the  essential  character  of  our  disabilities,  but  also  their  seriousness  when  reform  is 
attempted. 

2.  Essential  character  of  the  defects  of  New  South  Wales  Secondary  Education. — The  defects  of 
secondary  education  in  New  South  Wales  are  partly  the  consequence  of  faults  or  shortcomings  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  education,  and  are  partly  dependent  upon  the  lack  of  necessary  elements  in  the  secondary 
etage  itself. 

To  grasp  the  issue  properly  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  difference  between  higher  primary 
education  and  the  preparatory  stages  of  secondary  education,  properly  so-called.  In  this  connection, 
Chapter  LIV  of  the  Interim  Eeport  should  be  read,^  and  in  particular  sec.  II ;  and  also  this  Heport, 
Chapter  II,  sections  9,  10. 

Briefly  stated  the  point  is  this  : — Up  to  10  years  of  age,  education  may  be  called  elementary,  and 
all  children  could  with  advantage  follow  the  one  general  course. 

From  10  to  12  the  schools  should  be  divided  into  (a)  primary,  and  (b)  preparatory  secondary. 
The  pupils  of  the  former  might,  after  12,  go  on  to  the  latter  line,  but  only  by  devoting  themselves  in  some 
special  way  to  the  studies  omitted.  (a)  and  (b)  may,  of  course,  be  different  (parallel)  classes  in  the  one 
school.  From  12  to  14  on  the  (a)  line  would  be  devoted  to  higher  primary  and  would  prepare  for  ordinary 
callings.  The  artisan  and  workmen  generally  would  be  equipped  through  this  line,  and  their  education 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory  (judged  as  regards  its  utility  for  their  callings  in  life)  than  if  they  took 
the  preparatory  stage  (h)  for  secondary  education.  The  truth  is  that  these  higher  stages  ought  to  shew 
characteristic  differences.  The  ordinary  workman,  for  example,  does  not  require  French  and  German, 
Greek  and  Latin.  Subjects  more  immediately  useful  may  be  substituted  for  these  in  his  case,  that  is, 
he  requires  higher  primary  education,  the  details  of  which  are  orientated  in  view  of  his  probable  calling 
in  life. 

The  pupil,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wishes  to  engage  in  callings  involving  the  direction  of  industrial, 
commercial,  scientific,  or  literary  effort,  or  who  desires  to  follow  what  are  known  as  professional  callings, 
must  be  concerned  with  the  definite  elements  of  secondary  education.  So  that  from  12-1-t  years 
of  age  there  should  be  distinct  types  of  education,  viz.,  higher  primary,  andthe  lower  division  of  secondary 
education. 

Again,  secondary  education  itself  must  exhibit  some  variety  of  development.  The  reform  system 
of  Germany  makes  the  preparatory  course  up  to  12  alike  for  all,  and  then  calls  for  a  choice  of  one  of 
three  paths,  which  might  perhaps  be  described  as  modern  quasi-classic  (or  quasi-modern)  and  classic. 

Remembering  that  it  is  only  by  definite  organisation  that  thoroughness  can  be  obtained,  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  conspicuous  defect  of  secondary  education  in  New  South  Wales,  its  want 
of  organisation.  This  want  of  organisation  touches  the  stage  of  education  up  to  11  years  of  age  also,  it  is 
not  so  developed  as  to  respond  to  the  double  need,  viz.,  the  need  of  those  who  are  to  abandon  the 
ordinary  school  career  at  14,  and  of  those  who  wish  to  have  a  secondary  education.  3. 

'  Other  things  being,  of  course,  equal.  •  Loo.  cit.  pp.  469-474. 
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3.  Effect  of  lack  of  organisation. — Lack  of  organisation  is  immediately  felt  in  two  important 
particulars,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  development  of  the  curriculum. 

(2)  The  professional  cfficieucy  of  the  teacliing  staff. 

Each  of  these  obviously  reacts  on  the  other,  and  must  inevitably  do  so.  One  of  the  great 
advantages  of  a  definite  regime  as  regards  curriculum  is,  that  the  stage  of  education  reached  by  a  pupil 
is  definitely  determinable.  It  is  mentioned  in  Chapter  XXV,  section  4, herein,  that  in  Italy  the  "status 
of  a  student  is  independent  of  the  province  or  commune  in  which  he  has  been  educated.  He  can 
commence  his  education  in  any  part  of  the  territory,  and  without  inconvenience,  delay,  or  loss  of  status, 
complete  it  iu  any  other  part." 

Where  each  school  in  a  territory  developes  its  own  curriculum  in  its  own  way,  and  employs 
teachers  who,  however  well-educated,  do  not  pass  through  a  well-organised  and  publicly  accredited 
professional  education,  there  can  be  no  general  confidence  in  their  work.  That  this  is  so  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  an  appeal  to  some  outside  authority  of  sufficient  eminence  is  made,  as  for  example,  to  the 
University.  Thus  special  examinations,  viz.,  the  "  Junior  Public,"  the  "  Senior  Public'"  the  "  Matricu- 
lation Examination,"  are  held,  for  the  purpose  of  appraising  the  educational  status  of  the  school  pupils 
and  determining,  if  necessary,  their  fitness  or  otherwise  for  still  higher  forms  of  education. 

That  this  is  educationally  a  very  defective  system  is  obvious  a  priori,  and  is  confirmed  by 
educational  experience,  for  it  promotes  a  "  cramming  "  system  with  its  attendant  consequences.  To  this 
point  a  return  will  be  made. 

The  absence  of  a  definite  curriculum  for  various  necessary  courses  makes  it  impossible  to  have  any 
real  co-ordination  of  education. 

Each  secondary  school  of  our  State  is,  practically,  a  law  unto  itself.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  difficult  to  establish  any  great  educational  traditions  or  to  promote  any  thorough  and  obligatory 
system  of  professional  training  for  teachers.  The  necessity  for  improvement  in  this  respect  has,  it  is 
true,  been  recognised  by  the  Teachers'  Association,  and  some  steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things.  These,  however,  are  quite  inadequate,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  any  sufficient 
success  has  been  achieved.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  represent  the  professional  education  and  training  of 
secondary  teachers  in  this  State  as  being  in  any  way  comparable  to  such  training,  for  example,  as  has 
been  outlined  in  Chapters  XV,  XXI,  and  XXII  of  this  Eeport.  "Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
possibility  of  reaching  so  excellent  a  system  of  professional  educational  teaching  in  New  South  Wales, 
it  is  undoubtedly  imiiortant  that  we  should  understand  the  inferiority  of  our  system.  It  will  take  long 
and  strenuous  effort  to  bring  about  that  (/cHeraZ  recognition  of  our  educational  needs,  without  which  it 
will  be  practically  impossible  for  our  administrators  to  attain  the  end  demanded  by  urgent  reform.  For 
we  have  indeed  a  long  way  to  go. 

The  fact  that  there  is  no  general  scheme  for  the  professional  education  of  secondary  teachers, 
reacts  very  adversely  also  upon  the  proper  co-ordination  of  each  stage  of  education.  We  are  the  victims 
of  a  slipshod  idea  that  what  has  been  neglected  at  one  time  can  be  made  up  at  another.  The  proposition 
is,  of  course,  to  some  extent  true,  but  it  militates  against  the  thoroughness  which  is  characteristic  of  some 
of  the  European  countries  and  which  also  is  being  aimed  at  in  America. 

4.  Absence  of  Definite  Curricula. — It  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  were  every  school  provided 
with  a  thoroughly  educated  and  thoroughly  trained  teaching-staff,  under  no  temptation  to  misrepresent 
the  work  of  their  school  for  the  sake  of  its  reputation,  and  because  of  competition  with  other  schools,  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  the  organisation  such  as  would  allow  the  right  to  pass  on  to  successive  higher 
stages  of  education  to  be  determined  practically  by  the  teachers  themselves.  This  can  be  done  by 
making  the  result  dependent  upon  not  merely  the  marks  obtained  at  a  final  examination,  but  also  upon 
work  done  during  the  part  of  the  school  career  immediately  preceding  it,  or  rather,  subsequent  to 
whatever  examination  of  the  same  type  had  last  been  passed. 

In  order  that  the  successive  stages  should  have  a  definite  educational  significance,  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  conform  to  a  definitely  outlined  curriculum.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Commis- 
sioner gave  the  details  of  the  curricula  of  the  Lyceums  and  Colleges  of  France  (see  Chapter  XVII)  ;  they 
afford  an  opportunity  of  forming  a  definite  conception  of  what  is  meant.  In  Chapter  XVIII,  the 
significance  also  of  "  Recent  Eeforms  in  French  Secondary  Education  "  is  outlined.  The  latter  will 
enable  us  to  recognise  that  the  curricula  must  always  be  regarded  as  subject  to  general  modification. 
But  this  modification  must  be  a  definitely  recognised  one. 

When  we  think  of  the  circumstances  through  which  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  modification 
comes,  it  v/ill  be  self-evident  that  the  curricula  must  not  be  regarded  as  mechanical  fetters,  suppressing 
all  individuality  in  the  teaching ;  nor  are  they  so.  The  boast  is  alleged  to  have  been  made,  that  in 
France  the  Minister  for  Public  Instruction  can  say  at  any  moment  what  is  being  done  throughout  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Eepublic.  Like  most  dramatic  statements  this  must  be  taken  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  grains  of  salt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  tendency  to  crush  the  individuality  of  every 
teacher  or  of  every  school,  and  in  both  cases  the  treatment  of  the  curricula  bears  the  impress  of  the 
personality  of  school  or  teacher.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  anyone  who  imagines 
that  the  French  curricula  are  manacles  to  shackle  all  freedom,  misconceives  their  function,  or  their 
actual  operation. 

The  real  function  of  the  curricula  is  to  give  a  detailed  expression  of  the  highest  educational 
opinion — viz.,  that  of  the  best  educational  experts  in  the  State — as  to  what  should  constitute  what  may 
be  called  the  normal  form  of  the  educational  courses.  This  has  conspicuous  advantages  over  merely 
generalised  suggestions  as  to  the  course  in  a  syllabus.  However  well  the  latter  may  be  used,  even  by  teachers 
who  have  the  necessary  cue  by  a  thorough  professional  training  in  well-organised  normal  schools,  they  are 
inadequate  for  that  degree  of  identity  of  instruction  by  which  alone  it  is  possible  to  guarantee  a  proper 
co-ordination  of  all  its  grades.  It  is  these  definite  curricula  which  guarantee — assuming,  of  course,  the 
existence  of  a  sufficiently  highly  educated  teaching  staff — that  passing  through  a  certain  stage  shall  have 
an  absolutely  definite  educational  significance.  They  alone  can  give  that  clear  indication  of  preparation 
which  is  necessary  in  attempting  to  determine  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  pupil  or  student. 

Those  who  misconceive  of  the  French  system  imagine  that  the  definitive  character  of  the  curricula 
stunts  and  limits  the  individuality  of  the  teacher  ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  some  reference  in 
regard  thereto.  First 
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Pirst  of  all,  ifc  may  be  said  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  work  in  each  year  is  outlined 
in  great  detail,  there  is  no  undue  limitation  of  freedom.  It  is  even  possible  to  admit  definitely  organised 
experiments.  Without  goinp;  into  the  details  of  these,  it  may  be  stated  that  an  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  ascertain  how  far  it  is  wise  to  stimulate  the  duller  section  of  fho  class  to  work  on  the  plane  possible  for 
the  brighter  section,  and  the  evidence  points  to  the  unwisdom  of  paying  too  great  a  regard  to  the  apparent 
limitations  of  the  duller  section,  for  the  progress  of  the  latter  iu  attempting  to  work  on  the  plane  of  the 
higher  section  was  greater  than  usual.  This  by  the  way.  Such  an  experiment  as  has  just  been  referred 
to,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  propositioji  that  the  French  system  extinguishes  the  individuality  of  the 
teacher  or  that  of  the  school.  It  controls,  it  is  true,  the  general  trend  of  the  teacher's  effort  and  it 
sufliciently  holds  him  to  a  course  to  enable  a  pupil  to  pass  at  once  to  the  corresponding  stage  in  a  similar 
institution  wherever  situated,  or  should  he  want  to  go  on  to  another  branch  of  education,  it  gives 
definite  information  as  to  his  exact  educational  status  or  the  sufficiency  of  his  preliminary  qualification. 

No  thoroughly  organised  system  can  afforJ  to  be  without  definite  curricula  ;  they  are  a  sine  qua 
non.  If  one  ask  throughout  this  State  (even  at  the  present  time)  for  a  printed  curricula,  outlining  in 
detail  the  courses  in  the  primary  or  secondary  schools,  he  will  find  that  they  are  not  to  be  had.  Even 
the  State  High  Schools  (at  least  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners'  inquiry)  had  no  joriuted  curricula, 
and  the  syllabus  of  work  gave  only  the  merest  outline.  Take,  for  example,  the  indication  of  the 
teaching  in  Physics,  and  let  it  bo  compared  with  the  curriculum  in  a  Prench  Lycee. 

The  course  in  Physics  in  the  High  School  for  Classes  VIb,  VA  and  VB,  was  said  to  bo  as 
follows  : — 

Units  of  Measurement  (C.G.S.),  Properties  of  Solid?,  Liquids  and  Gases  ;  Universal  Attraction  ; 
Laws  relating  to  Gravity  ;  Specific  Gravity  ;  Newton's  Laws  of  Motion  (3)  ;  Pressure  of  the 
Atmosphere;  Barometers;  Stable  and  Unstable  Equilibrium  ;  Parallelogram  of  Forces ;  Levers, 
Pulleys,  etc. ;  Potential  and  Kinetic  Energy  ;  Surface  Tension  ;  Capillarity.  Generation  of 
Electricity  by  Batteries ;  Local  Action  and  Polarization ;  Electrical  Units  ;  Induction  by 
Currents. 

Let  this  be  compared  with  what  is  given  in  Chapter  XVII.,  section  7d,  for  pupils  IC  years  of  age,  for 
sections  80  and  811  for  pupils  14-15.  sections  9o  and  9ii  for  pupils  15-16,  sections  11b  and  lie  and  llr 
for  pupils  lC-17  years  of  age,  or  again  in  sections  12o,  12ir,  12i,  12.T.  It  is  true  that  recently  the  course 
has  been  improved,  but  it  cannot  be  seriously  compared  with  what  is  done  in  France. 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  remembered  tliat  there  is  a  difference  between  professional 
education  of  the  teachers. 1  The  difference  will  be  recognised  on  reading  the  scheme  of  qualification  for 
the  French  teaching  staff  (see  Chapter  XV),  or  that  for  the  German  teacher  (see  Chapters  XXI,  XXII). 
We  can  reach  the  same  plane  of  excellence  only  by  a  similarly  thorough  regime.  There  is  no  other  wa3^ 
Our  aim  point  must  be  made  as  high,  or  we  must  content  ourselves  with  educational  inferiority. 

Summing  up,  we  may  say  that  definite  curricula  ensure  a  proper  co-ordination  of  education  ; 
they  keep  the  educational  scheme  under  more  critical  review,  and  they  therefore  tend  to  continual 
improvement.  The  criticism  of  method  and  result  is  more  definitely  focussed  ;  individual  genius  and 
teaching  power  are  not  really  hampered,  nor  is  individuality  in  teaching  restricted  ;  while  the  curricula 
afford  a  guarantee  throughout  the  Republic  of  a  definite  state  of  educational  qualification  having  been 
attained  by  successful  pupils.  The  plane  of  instruction  in  the  various  subjects  cannot  hope  to  be 
reached  in  countries  with  less  perfect  organisation,  because  method  and  training  are  important  factors, 
and  education  is  not  exceptional  in  these  respects. 

The  absence  in  the  curricula  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  South  Wales  of  exact  definition 
must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  serious  defect,  as  one  gravely  limiting  the  opportunity  for  education  in 
the  State.  No  direct  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  schools  of  the  State  ;  the  only  gauge  of 
their  status  is  an  indirect  and  inferential  one  from  the  success  or  otherwise  of  such  pupils  as  they  may 
send  on  to  the  University. 

5.  Defects  in  the  Professional  Training  of  the  Seconder//  Teacher. — Many  of  the  teachers  in  our 
secondary  schools  are  men  of  LTniversity  education,  and  not  unfrequently  their  University  career  has 
been  a  brilliant  one.  AVhatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  our  system  they  are  its  products.  Their 
outlook  and  traditions  are  considerably  influenced  by  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  where  they 
have  had  long  residence  in  European  countries.  The  sources  of  information,  too,  have  not  been 
conspicuously  abundaut  from  other  lands,  except  through  literature  read  by  a  minority. 

There  is  a  point  of  some  importance  regarding  specialism  in  teaching  to  which  attention  should  be 
given.  It  has  sometimes  been  claimed  by  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  both  in  classics  and 
mathematics  (double  firsts)  that  they  are  qualified  to  teach  in  both  subjects  (on  the  plane,  that  is,  of 
eecondary  teaching).  At  first  sight  the  claim  might  seem  a  plausible  one.  The  evidence,  however,  is 
overwhelming  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  those  who  hate  initially  a  broad  education,  and  tvko 
afterwards  specialise  and  teach  within  the  sphere  of  their  specialty  ;  thus  the  European  system  is  one 
■where  the  teacher  teaches  only  a  single  subject  or  a  cognate  group,  and  it  is  this  specialism  which  enables 
him,  not  only  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  the  latest  developments  of  his  subject,  but  also  very  often  to  be  a 
practical  worker  therein.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  annual  reports  of  German  secondary  schools 
to  find  scientific  appendices  containing  articles  of  eminent  merit.  There  is  a  freshness,  a  precision  and 
an  enthusiasm  in  the  teaching  of  the  specialist  (for  in  nearly  all  cases  his  special  subject  expresses  his 
personal  preference  among  subjects  of  instruction)  that  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  the  teacher  called  upon 
to  distribute  himself  over  several  unrelated  subjects. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  difficult  for  those  unacquainted  with  the  fundamental  differences  between  the 
Continental  and  English  systems  of  education  to  recognise  the  effect  of  the  transfer  of  what  has  been 
called  the  Baccalaureat  from  the  L^niversity  to  the  secondary  schools.  The  passing  of  the  final 
examinations  in  secondary  schools  is  really  a  graduation,  so  that  the  University  course  in  Europe  is 
comparable  to  a  post-graduate  L^niversity  course  with  us ;  hence  the  plane  of  work  of  tlie  Continental 
University  is  both  freer  and  higher  than  it  is  in  the  Universities  working  under  the  British  system.  This 
is  not  the  place  where  this,  as  a  general  question,  can  be  appropriately  dealt  with ;  it  is  mentioned  only 

for 

'  The  French  teacher  in  a  French  lyciSe  or  normal  school  is  sometimes  an  eminent  contributor  to  Science  ;  he  is 
always  an  approved  specialist  in  his  subject. 
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for  the  purpose  of  shewing  how  high  is  the  scheme  of  qualiiieation  of  the  European  secondary  teacher. 
Eestricting  the  question  to  the  matter  immediately  in  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  read,  for  example,  Chapters 
XXI  and  XXII  on  the  educational  qualifications  and  practical  training  of  secondary  teachers  in  Germany. 
After  a  very  much  more  thorough  educational  career  than  is  represented  by  graduation  in  one  of  our 
Universities,  and  after  participating  in  all  the  advantages  of  specialism  in  instruction,  the  German  teacher 
is  required  to  pass  through  a  most  thorough  professional  training.  According  to  the  educational  traditions 
of  that  country,  the  excellence  of  his  academic  career  affords  no  ground  of  excuse  for  not  passing  through 
systematic  professional  training  before  he  is  allowed  to  teach.  It  is  nothing  that  ho  is  a  Gymnasiast  and 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  must  further  be  trained.  A  comparison  of  this  with  the  state  of  affairs 
here  will  reveal  how  it  is  that  German  education  is  so  much  superior  to  ours. 

This  is  a  matter  of  no  moment  only  if  good  education  is  nothing  more  than  a  luxurious  ornament. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  part  of  the  secret  of  individual  and  national  power,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  concern,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  expenditure  on  education  is  as  imperative  for  the 
protection  of  a  nation  as  is  expenditure  on  war  material  is  one  that  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
consideration  of  the  defects  of  an  educational  system.  The  interdependence  of  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  and  national  existence  may  not  be  so  remote  as  is  commonly  believed  by  us,  and  it  may  be  noted 
that  both  Germany  and  Japan  are  countries  in  which  the  intimacy  of  that  interdependence  is  firmly 
believed. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  said  as  to  the  efliect  of  the  thorough  professional  education  of  the  secondary 
teacher  on  the  co-ordination  of  education.  It  is  evident  that  the  more  highly  educated  the  teacher  is,  the 
more  valuable  will  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  significance  of  the  various  details  in  educational  process.  Ho 
can  therefore  render  more  eflicient  service  in  all  attempts  to  give  it  organic  unity.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  well-trained  European  teacher  may  be  more  safely  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  determining  the 
qualifications  of  the  secondary  pupils  tlian  the  teacher  in  a  country  without  svstem.  Such  determination, 
viz.,  by  the  teacher,  is  better  than  is  possible  with  any  outside  authority. i  The  estimate  of  the  abilities 
of  the  student  of  a  Gymnasium,  by  his  career  therein,  together  with  the  closing  examination  thereof,  is 
more  assured  than  is  the  estimation  made  by  any  outside  authority.  And  if  in  this  country  we  had 
secondary  schools  as  well  organised  both  as  regards  curricula  and  personnel,  and  as  well  equipped 
scientifically,  as  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  about  adopting  the 
Continental  metliod  of  determining  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  go  on  to  the  University;  we  should  recognise 
that  a  jMatriculation  Examination  held  by  the  University  itself  was  relatively  most  unsatisfactory.  To 
this  point  we  shall  later  return. 

From  what  has  been  adduced  it  is  evident  that  our  scheme  of  professionally  educating  and  of 
professionally  training  our  secondary  teachers  bears  no  comparison  with  the  methods  of  Europe,  and  that 
however  difficult  it  may  be  to  reach  the  excellence  to  which  they  have  attained,  we  should  make  our  aim- 
point  for  steady  reform  such  as  will  ultimately  at  least  make  us  equal.  It  may  further  be  alleged  that 
this  defect  reacts  profoundly  on  the  efficiency  of  education  by  rendering  its  general  organisation  most 
imperfect.     Further,  that  it  militates  against  the  efficiency  of  any  criticism  of  our  education. 

G.  Absence  of  Co-ordination.—  A%  already  indicated,  the  co-ordination  of  education  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  LIA^  of  the  Interim  Eeport,  and  its  significance  has  been  pointed  out  in  sections  10, 11, 
and  12  of  that  chapter.     The  conclusions  expressed  in  the  last-mentioned  section  are  that — 

(1)  The  ultimate  possibility  of  replacing  special  examinations  held  by  outside  authorities — by 
examinations  held  by  the  schools  themselves — should  be  kept  in  view  in  every  future  attempt  to 
more  thoroughly  co-ordinate  our  educational  system,  since  the  present  method  is  not  the  best  in 
the  interest  of  educational  thoroughness. 

(2)  A  definite  programme  of  educational  possibilities  under  existing  institutions  should  be  officially 
outlined  from  time  to  time,  shewing  clearly  the  scheme  of  qualification  for  particular  callings. 

Little  can  be  added  to  this.  It  may  however  be  noticed  that  definite  co-ordination  reacts  favourably 
upon  the  curricula,  upon  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  upon  the  whole  organisation  of 
education,  whereas  slipshod  methods  tend  to  general  deterioration.  That  has  been  recognised  in  England, 
and  the  registration  of  teachers  is  an  initial  step  toward  remedying  it.  Some  such  step  will  be  necessary 
here  if  we  are  to  educationally  progress  as  we  should,  and  such  a  step  should  be  early  taken.  It  may  be 
fairly  said  that  co-ordination,  in  any  real  sense,  is  impossible,  except  under  a  regime  of  definite  curricula, 
and  with  thorough  professional  training  for  teachers.  Indeed,  these  are  the  elements  which  ensure 
co-ordination  being  something  more  than  a  mere  name.  It  cannot  be  ignored  that,  for  whatever  career  a 
pupil  prepares  himself,  a  definitive  scheme  has  great  advantages;  and  if  at  any  time  a  change  of  intention 
as  to  career  arises,  a  decision  as  to  what  is  involved,  so  as  to  maintain  educational  thoroughness,  is  easily 
reached.  Here  we  have  not  reduced  education  to  a  system;  and  that  this  is  so  is  testified  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  no  definite  curricula,  in  the  sense  that  such  exist  in  Europe,  for  all  stages  of  education.  This 
reacts,  also,  on  our  technical  education. 

7.  The  absence  of  graduation  in  Secondary  Sclwols. — Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  that  organisa- 
tion of  secondary  education  which  allows  graduation  to  take  place  at  its  close  under  examinations  held  in 
connection  with  the  schools  themselves  is  regarded  as  a  distinct  educational  advance.  As  already  pointed 
out,  it  presupposes  a  definite  regime  and  professionally-trained  teachers.  It  charges  those  who  are 
engaged  with  the  education  of  the  pupil  with  his  examination.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  "  cramming  " 
system,  with  which  we  are  only  too  familiar. 

A  word  or  two  in  reference  to  this  last  is  important,  because  it  is  not  only  a  serious  defect  in  our 
educational  method,  it  also  often  works  physical  injury  to  our  rising  generation.  Just  as  a  university  is 
under  no  temptation  to  pass  a  high  percentage  of  pupils,  to  shew  what  an  excellent  teaching  institution 
it  is,  so  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe  are  free  from  the  temptation  to  advertise  themselves  by  the 
percentage  of  success  in  their  final  examinations.  Similarly,  the  pupil  is  not  induced,  to  the  neglect  of 
his  general  proficiency,  to  make  a  selection  of  subjects  in  which  he  imagines  his  chances  of  success  are 
most  secure.  Secondary 

'  As  for  example  by  examiliafions  held  by  a  University. 
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Secondary  schools  in  New  South  Wales  are  under  the  temptation  of  appearing  well  in  public 
estimation  through  the  percentage  of  passes  they  obtain  in  the  pupils  sent  on  for  the  University 
examinations.  This  tends  to  a  certain  amount  of  concentration  of  effort  on  those  who  intend  to  pres-ent 
themselves  for  these  (as  in  the  case  of  candidates  in  the  Junior  or  Senior  Public  Matriculation  Examina- 
tions). This  concentration  is  not  general,  but  special;  it  is  directed  solely  to  the  subjects  in  which  they 
are  to  be  examined.  In  other  words,  our  educational  organisation  is  such,  that  special  ''cramming"  to  pass 
examinations  is  a  clmracteristic  feature. 

We  may  first  notice  the  physical  consequences  of  this.  The  interdependence  of  the  school's 
reputation  and  the  percentage  of  passes  tempts  the  teaching  staffs  of  such  schools  to  put  the  pupils  under 
very  great  pressure,  particularly  in  the  case  of  boarding-schools.  The  parents  are  either  unaware  of  this, 
or  they  imagine  it  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  success  ;  and  cases  are  not  unknown  where  the 
health  has  been  permanently  impaired  by  the  process,  especially  in  the  case  of  female  pupils,  on  whom 
the  heavy  work,  as  a  rule,  falls  during  and  immediately  after  the  period  of  pubescence.  Occasionally, 
even  the  gravest  results  follow. 

The  steady  effort  in  a  school  governed  by  rational  educational  methods  is  in  no  sense  a  danger ; 
and  a  revision  of  our  scheme  in  this  respect  will  be  an  advantage.  It  may  take  some  time  to  bring  it 
about,  but  that  the  change  should  be  made  is  incontestable. 

No  educationist  of  any  reputation  will  defend  ''cramming"  as  an  educational  process.  The  scheme 
of  submitting  oneself  to  an  examination  held  by  an  outside  body  involves  the  employment  of  what  are 
known  as  coaches.  Coaches  have  a  double  function.  In  part  they  are,  of  course,  true  teachers ;  but  the 
teaching  element  in  their  work  is  not  its  characteristic  feature.  They  are  concerned,  not  with  thorough- 
ness, but  with  skill  in  passing  examinations.  Their  experience  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  examiners,  and  of 
the  history  of  preceding  examinations,  is  as  important  as  their  knowledge.  Whether  it  is  generally 
recognised  by  those  who  have  the  honour  of  setting  the  questions  at  examinations  or  not,  coaches  believe 
that,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  they  can  guide  those  who  requisition  their  services  as  to  how  to  prepare 
for  a  ])articular  examination.  They  classify  previous  questions,  then  analyse  them,  and  endeavour  to 
determine  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  examiner  in  such  a  way  as  to  decide  what  he  is  likely  to  do  in  his 
next  paper.  Noticing  the  character  of  the  papers  recently  set,  he  advises  tiie  candidate  that  he  will  do 
well  to  disregard  them  and  work  on  other  lines.  The  personality  of  the  examiner  is  for  him  a  far  more 
important  study  than  almost  anything  else.  Experience  has  shewn  that  he  would  be  in  the  last  degree 
unwise  if  he  merely  urged  his  pupil  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  a  subject  and  then  take  his 
chances.  The  "  coach's"  whole  business  is  to  help  his  client  to  distinguish  himself  with  but  a  modicum 
of  knowledge ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  pupils  preparing  for  an  examination  will  do  academically  better 
by  a  wisely-guided  system  of  "cramming"  than  they  will  by  broad  and  systematic  reading.! 

The  scheme  is  as  demoralising  as  it  is  unnecessary.  Its  influence  will  disappear  almost  completely 
■when  we  have  thoroughly  educated  teaching  stalls  in  secondary  schools,  to  deal  with  the  pupils  under  their 
own  care  and  appraise  their  educational  status. 

It  is  this  fact  that  has  been  recognised  in  the  European  systems ;  and  the  graduating  examinations 
at  the  close  of  the  school  career,  held  over  the  entire  territory,  are  a  great  advantage  over  our  system. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  do  without  examinations,  but  real  educational  advance  involves  the 
abandonment,  as  far  as  ])ossible,  of  all  examinations  that  lead  to  "  cramming."  That  is  really  the  whole 
point.  The  regular  work,  for  example,  of  the  German  school  for  the  Arbiturientem  Examen,  or  the 
Einjiihrige  Examen,  stands  in  favourable  contrast  with  the  work  that  takes  place  in  our  secondary 
schools,  by  means  of  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  secure  success  at  the  University  examinations. 

It  is  right  here  to  remark  that  we  must  not  be  premature  in  any  endeavour  to  dispense  with  the 
the  present  regime.  Before  University  examinations  can  be  dispensed  with  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  secondary  education  be  properly  and  definitely  organised,  and  that  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
\)C  professionally  educated  and  trained. 

The  organisation  of  secondary  education  will  involve  a  limitation  of  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
existing  system,  but  this  limitation  is  in  the  public  interest,  and  its  incidence  will  not  be  felt  as  a  hardship 
if  it  is  brought  out  by  a  definitely  indicated  scheme  of  declared  reform. 

In  connection  with  the  JIatriculation  examination,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  we  are  following 
British  traditions,  and  we  cannot  depart  therefrom  until  we  have  gone  for  a  very  long  distance  on  the 
path  of  educational  reform. 

The  other  examinations  held  by  the  University  are  held  in  virtue  of  a  real  need  which  exists  in  the 
community,  and  in  response  to  a  public  demand,  viz.,  that  the  attainments  of  pupils  educated  in  various 
schools  of  the  State  shall  be  appraised  by  an  impartial  and  sufficiently  eminent  educational  authority. 
Obviously  this  must  continue  until  the  organisation  of  education  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  examination 
being  undertaken  by  the  secondary  schools  themselves  on  some  such  lines  as  are  at  present  characteristic 
of  Europe. 

When  this  is  possible  it  will  be  also  possible  to  relegate  the  Matriculation  to  the  secondary  school, 
and  not  only  so,  but  to  make  the  first  step  in  graduation  the  close  of  the  career  in  the  secondary  school. 
When  this  is  done  the  work  in  the  University  will  assume  a  more  advanced  character.  This  question  is, 
however,  so  important  that  it  must  be  discussed  independently. 

8.  Influence  of  Early  Stages  on  Subsequent  Education. — A  definitely  co-ordinated  educational 
scheme,  so  designed  as  to  involve  passage  from  one  stage  to  another  by  examination  in  which  mere 
cramming  goes  for  very  little,  tends  to  thoroughness  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  educational  career. 

A  glance  at  the  scheme  of  co-ordination  in  Chapter  II,  section  10  of  this  Eeport,  shewing  the  points 
of  departure,  will  reveal  at  once  how  much  depends  upon  preliminary  qualification.  Where  commercial  or 
special  forms  of  industrial  education  or  of  scientific  education,  are  preceded  by  appropriate  preparation  they 
can  lay  some  claim  to  efficiency  ;  where  the  anticipatory  preparation  does  not  exist  they  are  more  or  less 
pretences.  The  work  of  the  Commercial  or  Technical  Educator  will  be  enormously  hampered  by  any 
want  of  preparation  in  the  pupils  who  present  themselves. 

The 
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'  It  is  well  that  we  should  face  this  fairly  and  witlioiit  feeling,  and  deliberately  ask  whether  wo  had  not  better  get. 
of  a  regime  that  relies  so  implicitly  upon  examinations  for  whieii  pupils  and  students  "  cram." 
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The  same  thing  applies  to  the  career  in  the  University.  Want  of  preparation  hinders  a  University^ 
fro:n  working  on  its  appropriate  plane.  Chapter  111  in  this  Report  has  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  secondary  education.  Incidentally  it  has  been  shewn  that  our  achieve- 
ments are  not  comparable  to  those  of  the  Continental  School  and  that  the  work  in  the  Continental 
University  is  consequently  of  a  more  advanced  character.  In  sections  i),  12  to  17  inclusive,  evidence  is 
given  as  to  the  limitations  which  we  labour  under,  owing  to  the  inferiority  of  our  teaching  of  classics  in 
our  secondary  schools  Grave  as  are  the  defects  of  our  classical  teaching,  they  are  quite  overmatched  by 
the  defects  of  our  teaching  in  science.  We  have  not  yet  educationally  recognised  how  lopsided  is  a 
system  which  takes  no  adequate  account  of  the  contributions  of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  world's 
movement.  It  is  over  30  years  ago  since  Thomas  Henry  Huxley,  in  his  address  as  Lord  Eector  of  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  on  "Universities  :  Actual  and  Ideal,"  drew  attention  to  the  modifying  inttuence 
of  the  study  of  classical  literature  and  the  physical  sciences.  Speaking  of  the  latter,  he  said  : — "  Physical 
science... on  the  other  hand,  was  (in  certain  quarters)  regarded  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  to  be  excluded 
at  all  hazards,"  i  and  he  recognised  the  actuality  and  disastrous  influence  of  this  spirit. 

"  People  do  not  always,"  he  said,  "  formulate  the  beliefs  on  which  they  act.  The  instinct  of  fear 
and  dislike  is  quicker  than  the  reasoning  process ;  and  I  suspect  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  causes,  such  instinctive  aversion  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  exclusion  0/  anij  serious  discipline  in  the 
physical  sciences  from  the  qeneral  curriculum  of  Universities  ;  tvhile,  on  the  other  hand,  classical  literature 
has  been  ffradualli/   made  the  backbone  of  the  Arts  course. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  repeat  here  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  respecting 
the  value  of  Science  as  knowledge  and  discipline." 

We  are  still  in  the  grasp  of  this  conservatism.  And  its  effect  is  that  while  Science  is  absolutely 
necessary,  not  only  for  the  whole  range  of  our  commercial  and  industrial  effort,  but  even  for  an  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  world's  movement,  it  is  comparatively  ignored  in  our  curriculum.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  at  every  stage  of  practical  education  one  is  met  by  the  serious  want  of  preparation.  Over  and  over 
again,  too,  our  administrators  often  without  scientific  education,  fail  lamentably  to  grasp  its  import,  or  if 
they  recognise  that  it  has  some  real  and  important  function,  they  do  so  without  earnestness,  and  without 
apperception.  It  is  a  purely  academic  admission.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  United  Kingdom  is 
admittedly  backward  as  regards  technology. 

To  this  point  we  shall  return  in  the  next  section.  At  present  the  matter  for  observation  is  that 
we  do  not  properly  prepare  our  pupils  for  the  higher  or  special  branches  of  education,  and  so  we  limit 
seriously  the  efficiency  of  the  higher  institutions. 

9.  Absence  of  adequate  Recognition  of  the  Imjjortance  of  Science. — Throughout  the  English  nation, 
those  who  politically  rule  our  destinies,  have  generally  been  educated  under  the  influences  of  the  "  Arts  " 
Course.  This  has  certain  consequences  which  we  shall  do  weil  to  recognise.  The  literary  schoolmaster, 
instead  of  perceiving  how  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  science  limits  him,  often  plumes 
himself  thereupon,  and  not  unfrequently  entertains  a  somewhat  thorough-going  contempt  for  the 
physical  sciences.  As  is  well  known,  the  English  Public  School  boy  often  entertains  a  real,  even  if 
generous,  contempt  for  those  of  his  school-fellows  who  have  any  liking  for  "  stinks,"  i.e.,  Chemistry,  etc. 
Public  men  in  England  of  really  liberal  education,  who  have  learnt  something  of  both  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  and  who  are  in  addition  men  of  the  world  and  men  of  affairs,  have  recognised  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  this  tradition  to  the  British  race,  and  are  strenuously  endeavouring  to  bring 
about  a  perception  of  the  necessity  of  liberal  curricula  properly  so-called,  including  the  natural  sciences. 

When  one  recognises  the  tremendous  range  and  astonishing  amount  of  discovery  which  has 
characterised  the  century  just  closed,  when  one  considers  how  human  life  has  been  intensified  thereby, 
when  one  takes  account,  moreover,  of  the  fact  that  almost  every  species  of  human  activity  is  generally 
directly,  and  always  indirectly,  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  science,  it  seems  little  short  of 
amazing  that  persons  of  one-sided  education  should  oppose  themselves  to  liberal  culture,  i.e.,  culture  in 
regard  to  all  things  which  concern  the  human  being  and  concerns  also  his  relation  to  his  environment. 

It  is  with  a  delicate  irony  that  Huxley  referred  to  those  who  represent  one  side  only  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  Thus  I  am  very  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  some  learned  school-masters  who  say  that,  in  their 
experience,  the  teaching  of  science  is  all  waste  of  time.  As  they  teach  it,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is.  But  to 
teach  it  otherwise,  requires  an  amount  of  personal  labour  and  a  development  of  means  and  appliances,  lohich 
must  strike  horror  and  dis7nay  into  a  man  accustomed  to  mere  book  work ;  and  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  teaching  a  class  of  fifty  without  much  strain  upon  his  energies.  And  this  is  one  of  the  real  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  physical  science  in  the  ordinary  University  course,  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  will  not  be  overcome,  until  years  of  patient  study  have  organised  scientific 
teaching  as  well  as,  or  I  hope  better  than,  classical  teaching  has  been  organised  hitherto." 

It  is,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Huxley,  this  fact,  viz.,  that  "the  mass  of  English  University  men  remain 
in  their  present  state  of  barbarous  ignorance  of  even  the  rudiments  of  scientific  culture  "  that  Science 
has  been  neglected  both  in  our  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  that  it  has  received,  even  up  to  the 
present  time,  no  adequate  recognition  in  the  Arts  Course  of  the  University.  2 

It  IS  well  when  the  student  can  obtain  his  science  iu  the  secondary  school,  so  that  when  be  enters 
the  University,  he  may  elect  either  to  extend  his  knowledge  in  that  direction  or  to  devote  himself  to 
general  studies.  And  the  proper  completion  for  an  Arts  Course  in  a  University  would,  it  is  submitted, 
involve,  in  regard  to  Science,  a  reference  to  its  more  general  significance  and  to  the  philosophy  underlying 
its  fundamental  conceptions.  It  is  important  that  the  philosophy  should  be  based  upon  a  real  knowledge 
of  fact.  Prom  the  standpoint  even  of  purely  general  culture  there  ought  to  be  some  experimental 
acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  sciences. 

It  is  pitiable,  when  a  University  must  occupy  its  professorial  staff  in  teaching  its  students  the 
elementary  conceptions  of",  for  example.  Physics  and  Chemistry,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  reach  the  plane  of 
European  education  until  the  necessity  of  so  doing  is  removed  by  more  advanced  teaching  of  that 
character  in  the  secondary  schools.     The  limitations  to  which  the  University  is  subject  through  the  want 
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'  Science  and  Culture  :  Macmillan  and  Co.     Loudon,  1882,  p.  42. 

'  An  initial  step  tending  to  change  this  has  already  been  taken  by  the  University  authorities. 
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of  preparation  of  those  who  enter  its  portals,  prevent  us  from  realising  how  valuable  a  factor  it  might 
become  in  the  higher  effort  for  our  people.  As  things  are  at  present,  much  valuable  lime  and  effort  are 
frittered  away  upon  merely  elementary  teaching,  and  upon  teaching  on  a  plane  which  can  only  be 
regarded  as  appropriately  belonging  to  a  secondary  seiiool.  The  professorial  staff  of  our  Universities, 
owing  to  this,  have  not  an  adequate  opportunity  of  doing  that  original  work  which  is  the  very  life  of  a 
true  University.  Their  time  is  so  largely  occupied  by  helping  to  make  good  the  defects  in  our  secondary 
systom.  Thus  the  University  charged  with  this  lower  grade  leaching  does  not  attain  to  its  normal 
dignity.  This  question  demands  a  fuller  and  iiulependent  discussion.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  merely 
indicate  it. 

As  soon  as  wo  endeavour  to  make  our  technological  education  what  it  ought  to  be,  we  shall 
recognise  the  same  limitation,  in  fact,  it  is  already  realised  by  every  educationist  in  tiie  State  worthy  of 
the  name.  In  comparing  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  of  our  technological  institutions  with 
that  of  other  cour.tries,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  here  our  staff  is  working  under  great 
disadvantages  and  that  the  pupils  wlio  enter  our  technical  and  agricultural  establishments  are  not  only 
»7/-prepared,  but  in  many  directions  they  have  no  preparation  at  all. 

This  question  will  bo  extended  when  technical  and  agricultural  education  are  discussed.  A  single 
indication  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  is  meant.  A  lad  entering  a  continuation  school  in  Europe  to 
learn  a  trade,  has  already  received  elementary  instruction  qualifying  him  to  ]n-operly  appreciate  the 
special  teaching,  and  before  entering  the  Nationnl  Agronomic  Institute  of  Paris  the  student  is  required 
to  have  passed  through  a  well-developed  course  iu  Natural  Science,  which  will  be  considered  later  on  in 
the  Commissioners'  report. 

10  Conclusion. — The  whole  difficulty  of  perfecting  secondary  education  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
developed  in  I'J^ew  Sontli  Wales  without  definite  organisation,  and  has  merely  reproduced  the  types  to  be 
found  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  absence  of  organisation  and  the  existing  types  of  secondary  education 
in  the  mother  country  are  unsatisfactory,  and  this  fact  has  been  recognised  by  English  educationists 
generally,  and  is  strongly  animadverted  upon  in  a  Commission  lieport  on  Secondary  Education.  Definite 
curricula  for  each  necessary  type  of  secondary,  and  thorough  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education,  are 
essential  to  improvement,  and  the  method  of  professionally  qualil'yinij;  secondary  teachers  must  be 
radically  altered.  That  teachers  may  discharge  their  duties  satisfactorily,  it  is  necessary  that  the  scientific 
equipment  of  secondary  schools  be  not  only  more  complete,  but  developed  also  on  an  altogether  larger 
scale,  and  the  teaching  both  of  science  and  other  subjects  siiould  be  invariably  by  specialists  restricted  to 
cognate  groups.  The  grade  of  the  teaching  should,  and,  contingent  upon  the  establishment  of  better 
elementary  education,  could  be  easily  advanced. 

Thorough  reform  can  be  brought  about  only  by  creating  an  ideal  of  secondary  education  to  which 
the  existing  forms  should  be  gradually  conformed.  The  most  important  first  step  toward  initiating  this 
reform  is  the  rec/ihtrution  of  secondary  teachers  and  of  their  professional  (lualifications. 

The  creation  of  a  definite  aim-point  and  a  scheme  of  approach  thereto  is  also  essential  to  any  real 
progress,  and  to  thorough  co-ordination  of  our  educational  system. 


CHAPTEE  XXXI. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Recent  Educational  Advance  in  Japan. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 


1.  Introdicctlon. — Por  some  years  past  the  Japanese  have  sent  the  ablest  students  in  their  own 
schools  to  the  Higher  Schools  and  Universities  of  other  countries  to  acquire  both  general  and  special 
knowledge.  They  have  studied  not  only  curricula,  but  also  methods  of  teaching  subjects.  Educational 
merit  has  been  rewarded  in  the  Japanese  lower  schools  hi/  enabliny  the  students  to  attend  the  Higher,  and  if 
more  than  ordinary  ahility  were  also  shewn  in  the  latter  the  Government  has  rewarded  it  hif  sending  the 
student  to  study  in  foreign  countries.     This  regime  has  brought  forth  remarkable  educational  fruit. 

The  political  history  of  Japan  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  capable  of  great  devotion 
to  their  country,  and  their  patriotism  has  led  to  extraordinary  examples  of  self-abnegation.  The  assiduity 
of  the  Japanese,  and  their  couspicuous  ability  as  students,  has  been  noticed  by  almost  everyone  with 
whom  they  have  come  in  contact.  No  doubt  the  facts  just  mentioned  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
Japanese  freedom  from  insular  prejudice,  and  in  the  development  of  their  educational  system  they  have 
been  willing  to  include  anything  which  seemed  excellent.  The  results  exhibit  in  the  most  striking  way 
the  immense  value  of  a  truly  liberal  spirit  and  the  importance  of  eclecticism  in  shaping  a  policy  of 
educational  development.  The  Jajjanese  educational  achievements  are  little  short  of  amazing,  and  reveal 
not  only  what  is  possible  to  a  people  who  are  educationally  in  earnest,  but  also  the  serious  danger  which 
exists  for  those  who  are  educationally  indifferent,  and  who  are  content  with  indifferent  methods  and  with 
educational  inferiority. 

Owing  to  the  urgency  of  reform,  and  the  de.«ire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  take  action  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  Commissioners  were  not  able  to  visit  Japan.  Nevertheless,  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Japanese  Consul-General  in  Sydney  they  are  able  to  afford  some  information  with  regard  to 
Japanese  education. 

It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  the  Japanese  Government  very  courteously  transmit  to  the  Eoyal 
Society  of  New  South  "Wales  the  scientific  publications  of  their  Universities,  and  as  a  consequence 
scientific  students  are  adequately  informed  as  to  the  high  merit  of  original  Japanese  researches  in  variouti 
branches  of  Science. 

The  Commissioner  writing  ia  also  under  obligation  to  Mrs.  J.  E.  AVood,  of  Jesmond  House, 
Newcastle,  for  inforniation  respecting  the  Kindergarten  and  Primary  and  Higher  Schools,  and  their 
recent  progress. 

2.  Recent  Educational  Progress  in  Japan. — As  already  stated,  the  educational  progress  in  Japan 
is  remarkable.  Their  system  ia  founded  on  a  kindergarten  commencement,  and  the  development  of  their 
schools  has  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  have  seen  them. 

Each  year  substantial  advances  and  modifications  are  being  made,  as  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Report  of  lflOl-2  (published  1903)  will  shew  :— 

"  With  regard  to  secondary  education,  a  revision  was  made  of  the  paragraph  on  mathematics  in  the 
Eegulations  for  carrying  out  the  Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to  Middle  Schools,  and  the  number  of  hours 
of  instruction  for  certain  subjects  of  study  was  in  some  cases  increased,  and  in  others  decreased,  so  as  to 
secure  a  better  distribution  of  hours,  the  said  revision,  together  with  that  of  two  or  three  other  paragraphs, 
being  made  after  carefully  examining  the  practical  results  of  the  above  regulations.  With  regard  to  the 
standard  as  well  as  the  method  of  instruction,  a  great  diversity  has  hitherto  prevailed  between  cities  and 
rural  districts,  thereby  causing  not  only  a  want  of  uniformity,  but  there  has  also  been  the  danger  of  negligence 
and  disorder  in  conducting  instruction .  Yov  this  reason  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  teaching 
middle  schools  were  minutely  defined,  and  notification  sent  to  the  local  governors  in  order  to  establish  a 
fixed  standard  for  effectual  instruction  in  each  subject,  and  to  systematise  the  middle  school  courses 
throughout  the  country.  As  middle  schools,  normal  schools,  and  higher  female  schools  have  increased  in 
number  and  expanded  in  their  organisation,  the  want  of  competent  instructors  for  these  schools  has  been 
keenly  felt.  Attempts  have  already  been  made  for  the  speedy  training  of  instructors,  and  in  order  to 
meet  the  urgent  demand  for  the  same,  the  Hiroshima  Higher  Normal  School  is  to  be  opened  in  1902,  one 
year  earlier  than  had  previously  been  determined,  lleguiations  were  also  establislied  for  special  institutes 
for  the  training  of  instructors.  According  to  these  regulations,  the  courses  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokyo,  physical  chemistry  in  the  First  Higher  School,  mathematics  in  the  Second  Higher  School,  and 
English  in  the  Third  Higher  School  and  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Language  School,  under  the  name  of  Special 
Institutes  for  the  Training  of  Instructors  numbering  one  to  five,  the  same  to  be  opened  in  the  ensuing 
statistical  yeai\  As  regards  the  examination  of  the  physique  of  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Higher 
Normal  School,  the  Higher  Normal  School  for  Females  and  other  Normal  Schools,  a  new  standard  was 
prescribed,  no  definite  standard  having  yet  been  established,  the  object  being  to  secure  a  stricter  examina- 
tion of  the  physique  of  such  candidates.  During  the  present  year  a  university  preparatory  course  was 
opened  in  connection  with  the  Seventh  Higher  School  (Zoshikwan),  and  the  medical  departments  con- 
nected with  the  higher  schools  from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  were  each  organised  as  independent  institutions 
under  the  name  of  special  schools  of  medicine ;  while  the  law  and  engineering  departments  connected 
with  the  Third  Higher  School  were  abolished.     Graduates  of  higher  schools  desiring  to  enter  universities, 
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particularly  those  wishing  to  study  medicine,  have  so  greatly  increased  in  number  year  after  year  that 
those  attending  the  colleges  of  medicine  in  the  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  universities  have  already  exceeded  their 
capacity  as  previously  fixed,  so  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  college  of  medicine  somewhere  in 
Kiushiu  is  now  under  serious  consideration,  in  order  to  meet  the  greatly  enlarged  demand  of  the  public. 
During  the  present  year,  regulations  relating  to  students  in  foreign  countries  were  revised,  prescribiug 
Btrict  examination  of  their  physique,  and  introducing  some  changes  in  regard  to  the  amount  granted  them 
for  expenses,  besides  some  new  regulations  relating  to  the  supervision  of  those  students.  A  normal  course 
having  been  established  at  Government  expense  iu  the  Tokyo  Academy  of  Music,  to  be  opened  in  the 
year  1902,  regulations  relating  to  the  duties  owed  by  graduates  were  prescribed,  imposing  on  them 
obligations  similar  to  those  to  be  discharged  by  graduate.s  of  ordinary  and  higher  normal  schools.  New 
regulations  were  established  for  the  special  admission  of  foreigners  to  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  those  prescribed  in  the  previous  year  lor  foreign  students  or  pupils 
committed  by  their  respective  Governments  to  the  care  of  such  schools  were  abolished.  According  to 
the  old  regulations,  the  admission  of  foreign  students  to  these  schools  was  granted  only  through  the 
Ministers  or  Consuls  representing  their  respective  Governments  in  Japan.  But  now  greater  benefits  are 
conferred  upon  the  applicants  for  admission  by  the  new  regulations,  which  require  letters  of  recommendation 
either  from  the  Foreign  Department  or  the  Japanese  Legations  in  foreign  countries,  or  from  the  Foreign 
Legations  in  Japan.  As  regards  techniqal  education,  it  was  proposed  that  a  hi^er  technical  school  and  a 
hiffher  commercial  school  shonld.  be  established;  and  in  order  to  encourage  tne  establishment  of  local 
iudustrial  schools,  an  increased  grant  was  promised  from  the  National  Treasury.  Eegiilations  were  made 
relating  to  schools  for  aquatic  productions,  defining  the  system  of  instruction  to  be  observed.  Those  for 
g'lpplemnntary  schools  for  technical  instruction  were  also  revised,  thereby  promoting  the  further  develop- 
ment of  this  branch  of  education.  In  regard  to  schools  for  aquatic  productions,  the  regular  course  of 
study  was  fixed  at  three  years,  but  permission  was  also  given  to  extend  it  anywhere  within  the  period  of 
from  three  to  five  years,  according  to  local  circumstances.  Candidates  for  admission  must  have  attain- 
ments at  least  equivalent  to  those  who  have  completed  the  higher  elementary  school  course  of  four  years. 
The  course  of  study  includes' fishing,  zoochemy,  and  pisciculture,  besides  an  expedition  to  distant  waters 
extending  over  not  more  than  three  years  for  the  benefit  of  those  intending  to  engage  in  such  pursuits. 
According  to  local  conditions,  the  subjects  of  study  for  the  course  of  aquatic  productions  may  be 
established  conjointly  with  those  for  nautical  as  well  as  other  technical  schools,  so  that  the  results  of 
education  of  this  description  may  thus  more  easily  be  attained.  Supplementary  schools  for  technical 
instruction  with  suitable  courses  of  study  may  also  be  opened  at  such  times  as  will  best  suit  local 
convenience.  As  reg.ards  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  admission  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
establishing  such  schools,  the  regulations  are  purposely  flexible,  the  chief  object  being  to  impart  such 
technical  instruction  as  is  adapted  to  the  trades  to  be  pursued,  and  to  give  them  such  knowledge  and 
skill  as  are  necessary  for  ])ractical  purposes.  As  to  such  matters  as  the  object  of  such  schools,  the  steps 
to  be  taken  toward  establishing  them,  the  distribution  of  the  subjects  of  study,  the  fostering  of  moral 
sensibilities,  the  items  of  expenditure,  etc.,  minute  suggestions  were  made  to  local  governors.  A 
number  of  new  schools  having  been  added  to  the  list  of  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  official  regulations  were  revised,  and  an  Imperial  Ordinance  relating  to  the  number  of 
officials  for  these  new  schools  issued.  These  new  schools  were  the  Hiroshisma  Higher  Normal  School,  the 
Morioka  Higlier  School  of  Forestry,  the  Kobe  Higlier  Commercial  School,  the  7th  Higher  School  {Zoshi- 
kwan),  and  the  Kyoto  Higher  Technical  School." 

This  will  give  a  general  idea  of  Japan's  educational  activity  ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  fact,  already 
referred  to,  that  the  Japanese  study  very  thoroughly  the  progress  of  education  in  other  countries.  Among 
works  published  by  the  Japanese  Department  of  Education  are,  according  to  the  1001-2  Ueport : — 

"  Female  Education  in  France,"  "Female  Education  in  England,  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Germany,  with  a  supplementary  account  of  the  technical  education  of  females  in  Europe  and  America,," 
and  "  Treatise  on  Technical  Education."  The  following  three  works,  viz.,  the  "  University  Systems  of 
Various  Countries  in  Europe,"  "A  short  Account  of  Universities  in  Various  Countries  of  Europe,"  and 
"  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  German  Universities,"  have  been  either  compiled  or  translated  and 
published,  to  furnish  materials  for  investigating  the  University  systems.  In  a  word,  the  measures  hitherto 
undertaken  by  the  Department  have  been  followed  up  and  carried  into  effect  during  the  present  year, 
always  keeping  in  view  the  progressive  destiny  of  the  nation.  A  brief  account  of  educational  affairs 
distributed  under  their  respective  heading  is  given. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  general  summary  of  the  Educational  Eeport  are  well  worthy  of 
attention : — 

"  As  regards  secondary  education,  the  development  has  been  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  previous 
year,  middle  schools  and  higher  female  schools  having  been  established  everywhere,  and  fully  equipped 
in  accordance  with  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  Imperial  Ordinances  relating  to  these  schools. 

"  Technical  education  has  made  very  noteworthy  progress  during  the  present  year.  Strenuous 
attempts  were  made  in  many  localities  to  pave  the  way  for  the  promotion  of  various  technical  pursuits 
either  by  establishing  or  improving  such  institutions  as  suplementary  schools  for  technical  instruction, 
agricultural  schools,  commercial  schools,  industrial  schools,  nautical  schools,  or  schools  for  aquatic  produc- 
tions, all  suited  to  local  conditions.  Although  this  forward  movement  in  technical  education  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  still  it  may  also  be  ascribed  to  the  pains  taken  on  the  part  of  progressive 
men  in  the  various  localities  who  have  interested  themselves  in  a  more  complete  organisation  of  this 
branch  of  education. 

"As  regards  other  schools,  further  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  school  management  as 
well  as  into  the  method  of  teaching.  Care  has  also  been  taken  in  selecting  school  books  and  charts  and 
in  securing  thoroughness  in  carrying  out  school  hygiene.  All  those  measures  which  had  been  previously 
initiated  have  been  followed  up,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations  already  issued.  The  people 
generally  have  also  begun  to  attach  more  and  more  importance  to  education,  and  instead  of  complaining 
about  heavy  burdens  they  seem  to  contribute  more  tcillingly  toward  the  funds  for  educational  purj)Oses. 

"  Education  throughout  the  country  has  been  steadily  advancing  from  year  to  year." 

The  Kindergartens  of  Japan  are  for  children  of  3  years  of  age  up  to  the  age  of  admission  to 
the  ordinary  elementary  schools.  The  latter  are  "  ordinary  "  and  "  higher."  The  ordinary  course  extends 
over  4  years,  and  the  higher  course   over  2,  3,  or  4  years.     Following  on  the  elementary  schools  are  the 

middle 
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middle  scliools.  These  have  a  5-years'  course,  and  a  supletnentary  course  of  1  year.  Entrance  takes  place 
at  12  years  of  age  at  the  earliest,  and  the  pupil  must  have  completed  the  second  year  course  of  the  higher 
elementary  school. 

There  are  also  eight  higher  schools,  with  courses  specially  preparatory  for  the  Universities. 

In  the  Colleges  of  the  Universities  there  are  now  18  foreigners,  viz.,  8  German  professors, 
3  from  the  United  States,  2  from  Great  Britain,  1  each  from  France,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  China. 

3.  Technical  Schools. — The  Technical  schools  of  Japan  are  the  following: — 

(1)  The  Sapporo  Agricultural  School.  (3)  The  Tokyo  Higher  Technical  School.i 

(2)  The  Higher  Ccmmercial  School.  (4)  The  Osaka  Higher  Technical  School. 

In  the  Tokyo  Higher  Technical  School  there  are  six  sections,  viz. : — 

(1)  Dyeing  and  "Weaving.  (4)  Mechanics. 

(2)  Furnace  Work.  (5)  Electricity. 

(3)  Applied  Chemistry.  (6)  Technical  Designing. 

The  Apprentice  school  has  two  sections,  viz. : — 

(1)  Woodwork — (a)  Carpentry;  (b)  Joinery;  (c)  Wood-modelling. 

(2;  Metal  Work — (a)  Casting  ;  (b)  Forging  ;  (c)  Finishing  ;  (d)  Metal  plating  and  lead  working. 

In  the  Osaka  Higher  Technical  School  there  are  three  departments,  viz.  : — 

(1)  Mechanical  Technology — (a)  Mechanical  course. 

(2)  Chemical  Technology — (a)  Dyeing  ;  (b)  Furnace  work  ;  (c)  Brewing  ;  (d)  Metallurgy. 

(3)  Shipbuilding — (a)  Hull  construction  ;   (b)  Engines. 

The  course  e.ttends  over  three  years  in  each. 

Some  details  of  some  of  these  schools  will  be  given  hereinafter. 

4.  Commercial  Schools. — An  account  of  "  Commercial  Education  in  Japan  "  is  given  in  the 
"  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,"  vol.  8,  pp.  .'555-567.  London,  1902.  It  is  by  Mr.  Zensaku 
Sano,  and  bears  the  date  February,  190D.  Mr.  Sano  was  then  Under-Director  of  the  Higher  Commercial 
College,  Tokyo.     On  that  date  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  There  ia  a  pestilent  and  wide-spread  belief  among  the  business  men  of  Japan  (I  think  it  is  also  the  case  in  other 
countries)  that  the  graduates  of  commercial  schools  are  no  better  qualified  for  actual  business  than  those  who  have  been 
brought  up  as  apprentices  in  business  houses,  and  hence  commercial  schools  are  useless  things.  The  existence  of  a  great 
number  of  people  wlio  harbour  such  an  absurd  idea  in  this  day,  in  spite  of  school  boards  and  the  march  of  intellect,  is 
something  unintelligible.  To  say  that  the  young  men  from  commercial  schools  cannot  compete  with  the  apprentices  of  a 
business  concern  in  d.'-awing  Bills  of  Parcels  or  in  counting  figures  in  the  Ledger  is  tantamount  to  asserting  that 
'Dr.  Linguist'  who  studied  different  languages  at  the  Imperial  University,  cannot  speak  English  as  quickly  as  those 
interpreters  of  Yokohama,  who  have  picked  up  their  knowledge  of  English  at  Hatoba  ;  his  Alma-Mater  is  good  for 
nothing  !" 

Since  then  matters  have  considerably  changed,  and  students  of  the  colleges  are  better  appreciated. 

The  first  commercial  school  was  founded  at  Tokyo  in  1875.  The  schools  are  of  two  degrees. 
Those  of  the  first  degree  have  a  three-year  course,  which  may  be  extended  to  a  fourth  year.  The 
maximum  number  of  hours  per  week  is  33.  The  schools  of  the  second  degree  have  a  three-year 
course  at  most,  and  not  more  than  30  hours  study  per  week.  The  pupils  of  the  first-degree  school 
must  be  at  least  14  years  of  age  and  must  have  passed  through  the  fourth  year  of  the  higher  primary 
school.  In  the  second-degree  school  the  pupils  must  be  at  least  10  years  of  age,  and  have  passed  through 
the  ordinary  primary  school. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  Higher  School  of  Commerce,  into  which  students  cannot  enter  till  they 
have  attained  17  years  of  age. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  curricula : — 

School  of  Commerce,  2nd  decree. 

Ethics,  Beading,  Writing,  Composition,  Mathematics,  Geography,  Accountancy,  Elements  of 
Commerce,  Gymnastics. 

School  of  Commerce,  Isl  degree. 

Ethics,  Beading,  Writing,  Composition,  Mathematics,  Geography,  History,  Foreign  Languages, 
Political  Economy,  Law  and  Legislation,  Accountancy,  Merchandise,  Elements  of  Commerce,  Gymnastics. 
Other  subjects  may  be  added. 

A  preparatory  course  may  bs  established  in  these  schools,  the  duration  of  which  must  not  exceed 
two  years.  The  candidates  must  be  at  least  12  years  of  ago,  and  have  passed  through  the  third  year  of 
the  higher  primary  school. 

Hiffher  School  of  Commerce,  Tokyo. 

The  preparatory  course  of  one  year  is  as  follows :— 


Commercial  Morality ...  1 

Japanese  Writing       ...  ...  ...  2 

Japanese  Composition  ...  ...  3 

Mathematics    ...         ...  ...  ...  4 

Bookkeeping    ...         ...  ...  ...  3 

Applied  Physics  ...  ...  ...  2 

Chemistry        ...  ...  ...  ...  3 

The  course  on  commercial  morality  is  unique :  it  exists  in  no  other  school  of  commerce. 

The 


S«biect.  H^-/- 

English,  French,  German  — 

Chinese,  Korean,  Russian  ...  ...         9 

Italian  or  Spanish  ...         ..,  ...  ...         3 

Gymnastics...         ...         ...         ...         ...         3 

Total 33 


'  In  connection  with  this  there  is  an  Apprentice  School. 
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The  curriculum,  in  the  course  proper,  is  as  hereunder  :- 


Subject. 


Hours  per  Week. 


I  year. 


II  year. 


Ill  year. 


Commercial  Correspondence 

„  Aritiimetic  ... 

Book-keeping 

English      

French,  German,  Chinese,  Korean,  llussiaii,  Italian,  and  Spanish 

Mechanical  Construction 

Commercial  Products 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography... 

„  History       

Political  Economy 
Statistics    ... 
Finances    ... 
Civil  Law  ... 
Commercial  Law  ... 
International  Law 
Science  of  Commerce 
Commercial  Practice 
Gy  mastics... 

Totals  


32 


1 

2 
2 
6 
3 


82 


1 
3 

4 
1 

8 
1 
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In  Commercial  Practice  the  subject  is  divided  into  Xational  Commerce  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
There  is  a  Professional  Section  annexed  to  the  Higher  School  of  Commerce  for  students  who 
desire  to  specialise,  or  who  intend  to  enter  the  Consular  service. 

This  advanced  course  lasts  1  year,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"weer  Subject.  "-^P- 

4         French,    German,    llupsian,    Italian,        3 


Subject. 

Commercial  Economy 

Economic  Geography        ...         ...         ...  1 

Civil  Law 2 

Commercial  and  Maritime  Law ...  2 

Public  International  Law ...  ...         ...  2 

Private  International  Law  ...  ...  2 

Constitutional  and  Administrative  Law  ...  3 
English  :       Diplomatic,      Consular,     and 

Commercial  Phraseology         ...         ...  1 


Subject. 

French,    German,    Ilupsian,    Italian, 
Spanish,  Chinese,  Korean 

National  and  Foreign  Commercial 
Customs 

Banking 

Railroads 

Mercantile  Navy 

Insurances 


Various 


The  fees  per  annum  are  : — Preparatory  course,  20  yeni  (£4  Is.  8d.)  ;  principal  and  advanced 
course,  25  yen  (£5  2s,  Id.). 

Pupils  who  pass,  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  one  of  the  special  subjects,  receive  a  diploma. 
The  last  five  subjects  are  special.     There  are  bursaries  for  poor  but  able  pupils. 

5.  Commercial  Museum. — The  commercial  museum  attached  to  the  Tokyo  Higher  School  of 
Commerce  has  a  large  number  of  commercial  products,  viz, : — 

(a)  Tnduslrial  Products. — Silk  and  silk  goods,  mats,  lacquers,  pottery,  porcelain,  bronzes.  Cloisonne 
ware,  glassware,  paper  and  paper  articles,  leathers,  and  articles  in  leather,  oils,  waxes,  and 
gutta-percha,  dyes  and  dyeing  matters,  colouiv,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  etc  ,  etc. 

(b)  Agricultural  and  Marine  products. — Bice  and  other  cereals,  teas  and  coffees,  sugars,  indigo, 
vegetable  wax,  caoutchouc,  etc. ;  seaweed  and  other  marine  products. 

(c)  Mineral  products,  etc. 

(d)  Irons,  steels,  machine  and  building  materials,  articles  of  iron,  cutlery,  machines,  weights  and 
measures,  bricks,  tiles,  stones,  etc. ;  woods. 

The  object  of  this  museum  is  to  afford  i=amples  for  demonstration  in  the  lectures,  etc.,  on 
commercial  products,  and  to  give  business  men  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  materials  and 
products,  their  price,  their  source,  markets,  etc. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  new  buildings  of  the  Higher  School  of  Commerce  at  Tokyo  cost 
300,000  yen,  say  £73,500.     The  area  occupied  is  about  10  acres. 

There  are  between  800  and  000  pupils  in  the  school. 

6.  Supplementary  Professional  School-i.—The  object  of  the  supplementary  proFessional  schools  is 
to  call  into  exercise  and  to  extend  the  knowledge  already  acquired  ;  to  give  some  idea  of  the  skilled  arts 
to  children  on  their  leaving  obligatory  primary  education.  The  hours  range  between  4  and  20  per 
week,  and  the  courses,  as  in  Germany,  are  held  during  the  afternoons,  evenings,  or  on  Sundays. 
The  programmes  include  : — 

Ethics,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  practical  knowledge. 

The 


'  The  value  of  a  yin  is  about  4g.  Id. 
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The  subjects  are  chosen  so  as  to  suit  local  circumstances,  viz.  = — 

(a)  Industrial  localities  :  Dranin^,  modelling,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  science, 
industrial  undertakings,  manual  work,  etc. 

(b)  Commercial  localities: — Commercial  correspondence,  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial  geo- 
graphy, merchandise,  ao.-ountaucy,  synopsis  o!'  commercial  laws  and  customs,  politico- 
commenial  economy,  foreign  languages. 

The  sexes  are  not  together  in  these  schools. 

7.  Schools  for  Jppreiitia/'s. — Schools  for  apprentices  have  besn  established  so  as  to  give  artisans 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  their  calling.  The  pupils  must  have  passed  through  the  ordinary 
primary  school,  and  be  at  lo^st  .12  year.-*  of  age. 

The  curriculum  embraces: — Ethics,  arithmetic,  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  drawing,  and  all 
matters  relating  directly  to  the  callings  of  the  pupils. 

The  course  in  ethics  is  obligatory  ;  but  all  other  courses  are  optional.  The  courses  last  from  6 
months  to  -i  years. 

Boys  and  girls  may  re:;eive  instruction  together  iu  these  schools. 

8.  Technical  Industrial  Schools. — The  technical  industrial  schools  have  a  three-years'  course,  which 
may  be  extended  to  four  years.     The  programme  includes  :  — 

Ethics,  Heading,  Composition,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Drawing,  G-ymnastics.  To  these 
may  be  added  Geography,  History,  Natural  History,  Foreign  Languages,  Political  Economy,  Law  and 
Legislation,  Accountancy,  etc. 

The  "  practical"  part  of  the  course  embraces  the  following  sections : — 

(a)  Construction. — Trigonometry,  surveying,  applied   mechanics,  m.iritime  and  fluvial  construction, 

railroads,  roads,  bridges,  carrying  out  of  various  works,  drawing,  etc. 

(b)  Metallurgy. — Applied  mechanics,  instruments  and  tools,  their  manufacture,  machine  tools,  motors, 
drawing,  etc. 

(c)  Naval  Construction. — Applied  mechanics,  instruments  and  tools  and  their  manufacture,  machine 
tools,  motors,  naval-.irchitectural  drawing,  etc. 

(d)  Electricity. — Applied  mechanics,  instruments  and  their  manufacture,  electricity  and  magnetism, 
electrical  apparatus,  drawing,  etc. 

(e)  Carpentry  (Building). — Applied  mechanics,  civil  construction,  instruments  and  tools,  history  of 
architecture,  organisation  of  work,  perspective,  drawing  and  painting,  etc. 

(f)  Mines. — Geology,  exploitation,  forge,  testing,  applied  mechanics,  motors,  plans,  practical  exercises 

in  mines. 

(g)  Dyeing  and  Weaving. — Weaving,  dyeing,  applied  chemistry,  ordinary  machines,  analysis,  drawing 
and  painting,  etc. 

(h)  Ceramics. — Manufacture  of  pottery,  applied   chemistry,  ordinary  apparatus,  analysis,  drawing 

and  painting,"  etc. 
(i)  Lacquers  — Manufacture,  history  of  the  industry,  painting,  applied  chemistry,  etc. 
(j)  Design  and  Drawing. — Perspective,  elements  of  anatomy,  history  of  the  arts,   resume  of  the 

history    of    architecture,    drawing    and    tinting,   elements    of    applied    chemistry,   industrial 

drawing,  etc. 

Candidates  must  be  at  least  14  years  of  ago,  and  have  passed  through  the  fourth  year  of  the  higher 
primary  school. 

Preparatory  courses  not  exceeding  two  years  may  be  followed,  and  30  hours  per  week. 
The  first  school  of  the  above  kind  founded  in  Japan  was  the  "  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures" 
of  Tokyo,  organised  in  1881. 

All  these  courses  are  divided  into  two  parts — one  theoretical,  the  other  practical.  One  or  two 
illustrations  will  suffice  : — 

Course.  Theoretical.  Practical. 

Ceramic  Art      Mineralogy,  applied  Geology,  Ceramics.       Faience,  Porcelain,    Glass-manu- 
facture, Cement,  Tiles,  etc. 
Electro-mechanics    ...     Electro-magnetism,  Mechanical   manu-       Distribution  of    Electric  energy, 

factures.  Applied  Dynamics,  Industrial  Electric   Eail    and   Tramways, 

Electricity,  Motors.  Electric  Light,  etc. 

In  the  higher  school  of  this  kind  at  Tokyo  the  lessons  are  30  hours  per  week.  Pupils  are  from 
17  to  25  years  of  age,  and  must  either  have  been  born  in  an  industrial  family  or  must  affirm  their  fixed 
intention  of  following  an  industrial  calling.  He  must  have  passed  through  a  secondary  school,  and  have 
passed  examinations  in  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chomistrv,  and  drawing.  If  there  be  vacancies 
others  may  be  admitted,  who  pass  in  Japanese  and  English,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  free-band  drawing,  and  fair-copy  drawing. 

The  fee  is  15  yen  (£3  Is.  3d.)  per  annum. 

A  certain  number  of  pupils  whose  studies  have  been  meritorious  are  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  still 
higher  course.  The  fee  is  3  yen  (i2s.  3d.)  per  month.  Exceptionally  good  pupils  have  one  year's  fee 
remitted. 

9.  Industrial  Normal  School.— T\\\s  school  aims  at  preparing  students  for  a  professorship  at  the 
Industrial  Schools,  or  the  Apprentice  Schools,  etc.  There  are  two  courses— the  complete  and  the  abridged. 
They  are  as  follows  : — 

Complete    Course. — Six    classes:  — 1.     Wood-work;     2.    Metal-work;    3.    Dyeing    and    AYeaving ; 

-1.  Ceramics  ;  5.  Applied  Chemistry  ;  (5.  Study  of  industrial  schemes.     Course,  three  years. 
Abridged  Course.— Six  cinsaes: — 1.  Wood-work  ;  2.  Metal-work;  3.  Dyeing;  4.  Weaving;  5.  Porce- 
lain; 6.  Lacquer-work.     Course,  one  or  two  years. 
Ethics,  arithmetic,  physics,  drawing,  pedagogy,  and  gymnastics,  are  also  taught. 
C:indid&tes  for  the  abridged  course  must  be  between  20  and  SO. 

The  preceding  sketch  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scheme  of  preparation  of  the  Japanese  teacher  in 
technology.  '  10_ 
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10.  School  Expendifure  in  Japan. — To  form  an  estimato  of  the  magnitude  of  Japanese  expenditure 
on  education  the  following  table  is  compiled  : — 


Expert 
Elementary  schools 
Normal  schools 
Middle  schools 
Higher  schools  for  Girls 
Special  schools 
Technical  schools   ... 
Schools  for  Blind  and  Dumb,  etc. 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


diture  on  Education  in  1901  -2. 


etc. 


Ten— 29,815,717 

3,021,043 

4,921,424 

l,314,ii30 

2-i8,G.-)8 

2,282,143 

172,787 

827,484 


Ton— 42,584,195i  =  £8,694,273 

The  total  area  of  the  school-grounds  of  Japan  for  1901-2  was  11,820,087  Isubo,  which,  if  we  take, 
say,  1,200  Isubo  to  the  acre,  gives  roughly,  10,000  acres. 

11.  Conclusion. — The  preceding  sketch  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  splendid  effort  of  the  Japanese 
Government  to  afford  its  subjects  good  educational  opportunities.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  referred 
to,  there  are  the  Universities  of  Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  working  on  a  high  plane. 

Japan  is,  educationally,  very  active,  and  societies  for  the  development  of  education  are  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  They  give  lectures  illustrated  with  the  lantern,  publish 
journals,  establish  libraries,  organise  educational  exhibitions,  and  so  on. 

The  earnestness  of  the  attitude  of  Japan  to  education  is  worthy  of  emulation.  It  will  be  seen  that, 
while  she  does  not  reproduce  the  system  of  any  one  nation  in  its  entirety,  she  has  borrowed  elements  from 
many,  and  aims  at  thoroughness. 


'  To  approximately  convert  yfen  into  pounds  sterling,  divide  by  5,  and  add  ^'j  of  the  quotient. 
hree  figures  correctly. 


This  will  give  about 
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CHAPTER    XXXI  r. 

The  University  and  its  function  in  an  Educational  System. 

[G.  H,  KNIBBS.] 

r  1.  Introductory. — To  understand  the  significance  of  the  relation  of  secondary  to  higher  education, 
some  reference  is  necessary  to  the  place  of  the  Univcrsit}-.  'J  he  pinnacle  of  every  educational  system  is 
the  University,  which  ideally  is,  and  always  ought  to  be,  a  focus  of  universal  culture.  Any  conception  of 
it,  which  makes  it  merely  a  kind  of  higher  general  or  professional  school,  fails  to  take  account  of  its 
essential  character.  To  be  normally  constituted  it  must  not  only  be  the  repository  of  the  ever-increasing 
stores  of  human  knowledge,  contributed  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  it  must  also  bo  the  active  centre  of 
the  highest  grades  of  literary  aud  scientific  research.  It  is  this  feature  which  makes  the  University 
worthily  fulfil  the  destiny  implied  in  it.s  name;  which  endows  it  with  the  power  of  stimulating 
intellectually  ;  which  gives  it  a  characteristic  influence  of  such  great  value  to  those  who  receive  its 
benefits.     It  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be,  a  mere  degree-gi\ing  institution,  nor  socially  a  mere  higher  school. 

No  country  in  the  world  aflPords  a  more  striking  example  of  the  significance  to  a  people  of  true 
University  education  than  that  which  Lord  Palmerston  referred  to  as  a  country  of  "damned  profe.'sors." 
The  achievements  of  these  professors  in  the  realms  of  literature  and  science  have  raised  that  country  to 
the  front  rank  of  industrial  aud  commercial  activity,  and  according  to  a  distinguished  educationist  of 
Prance,  M.  Ferd.  Lot,  Oermany  lias  now  "  a  supremacy  in  science  comparable  to  the  supremacy  of  I^njland 
at  sea." 

The  University  is  largely  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  the  education  which  precedes  it,  on  the 
work  done  in  the  secondary  schools  that  prepare  for  it.  In  comparing  the  attitude  of  various  countries 
to  higher  education.,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  incontestable  educational  advantages  which  are 
possessed  by  the  citizens  of  countries  which  have  a  good  and  ])roperly  organised  secondary  system.  On 
the  other  hand  the  citizens  of  countries  which  are  under  no  ])ains  to  make  their  secondary  schoo's 
excellent,  are,  compared  with  the  former,  in  a  bad  way;  and  if  education  bo  a  mo.st  important  factor  in 
national  development,  this  observation  should  be  accentuated.  The  efiiciency  of  the  University  can  be 
secured  only  through  proper  preparation  to  enter  it:  the  culture  which  the  University  has  to  offer 
presupposes  a  disciplined  mind  in  the  student ;  and  in  strengthening  the  intellectu.al  forces  and  developing 
the  creative  genius  of  a  nation,  success  depends  upon  the  atmosphere  in  the  University.  To  inspire,  its 
personnel  must  be  engaged  in  something  higher  than  giving  instruction,  viz.,  in  materially  contributing 
to  the  advance  of  human  thought.  To  do  this,  however,  clearly  demands  that  the  status  of  the  student 
shall  be  that  of  a  qualified  and  serious  hearer,  the  proper  attitude  of  whom  the  secondary  school  has 
assured. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  characteristic  diffircnce  between  the  Continental  and  the  Engli.sh 
University  is  the  plane  of  the  routine  work.  No  merely  elementary  teaching  is  done  in  the  Continental 
University:  that  is  relegated  to  the  secondary  and  middle  schools.  To  discharge  this  ollice  presupposes, 
however,  the  existence  of  a  well-organised  and  highly  rievclopud  secondary-school  .lystem,  with  adequate 
equipments  for  the  efficient  teaching  of  the  various  subjects,  and  a  highly  qualified  teaching-staff.  These 
are  a  sine  qua  non,  if  the  University  is  to  attain  to  its  highest  and  i)roper  function. 

The  scheme  of  qualification  of  the  Continental  teaching-staff  in  secondary  schools  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  training  for  professorship  in  the  German  "  Gymnasien"  and  "Eealschulen,"  and  by  that  for  the 
professorate  of  the  French  "  Lycees"  and  "  Colleges." 

As  shewn  in  Chapters  XXI  and  XXII  herein,  there  is  a  thoroughness  about  the  training  of  the 
German  teacher  which  we  shall  do  well  to  emulate,  and  which,  if  we  do  not  emulate,  will  assuredly  leave 
118  perpetually  their  educational  inferiors.  The  teachers  of  Oerniang  are  not  merely  graduates  of  a 
University  ;  that  in  itself  is  matter  of  small  moment ;  they  are  men  of  University  training,  who,  after  a 
very  fine  general  education,  have  specialised  in  the  subjects  they  intend  to  teach.  It  is  the  breadth  and 
excellence  of  the  general  training,  and  the  specialism  developed  "on  that  foundation  which  give  them  such 
marked  preeminence.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  teaching  power  implied  in  such  education 
and  training,  as  the  secondary  teacher  of  G-ermany  has  to  undergo,  without  realising  that  a  nation,  in 
which  large  numbers  come  under  the  hands  of  such  teachers,  must  inevitably  reflect  their  work.  That 
that  country  is  rapidly  growing  in  power  as  a  direct  consequence  of  its  school  system  is  a  truth  to  which 
the  most  violent  prejudice  can  hardly  make  one  oblivious. 

Although  this  excellent  education  bears  satisfactory  fruit  in  a  general  way,  it  is  in  regard  to  its 
influence  upon  the  highest  forms  of  education  that  its  consequences  are  specially  conspicuous  and  worthy 
of  attention.  Somewhat  less  than  half  of  those  who  pass  through  the  higher  secondary  schools  of  Germany 
qualify  for  higher  education  in  the  final  examinations.  The  majority  of  the  latter  theti  enter  the 
Polytechnics  and  Universities,  and  they  enter  fully  prepared  for  the  hi<;lier  work.  They  do  not,  as 
with  us,  go  there  to  learn  the  very  elements  of  the  subjects  taken  up  in  the  University.  On  the  contrary, 
they  commence  their  courses  as  University  students  really  qualified  by  their  school  career  to  study  in  a 
responsible  way  and  to  profit  by  such  teaching  as  a  true  University  has  to  offer,  viz.,  as  to  the  drift  of 
the  most  recent  acquisitions  in  all  depaitmenis  of  knowledge. 

2.  The  significance  of  Good  Secondary  Teachinij  to  Universities. — One  has  only  to  look  at  the  lecture 
list  of  a  Continental  University  to  realise  that  the  plane  of  the  work  is  one  which,  with  our  relatively 
poorly  developed  secondary  schools,  we  could  not  possibly  touch.  While  brilliant  students  all  the  world 
over  soon  reach  a  high  standard  of  work  and  effort,  it  remains  true  that  even  they  must  suffer,  for  the 
lectures  given  at  a  University  have  necessarily  to  take  account  of  the  state  of  preparation  of  the  students 

attending. 
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attending.  The  grade  of  teaching  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  South  Wales  is  such  that  science 
subjects  have  to  he  taught  at  the  University  from  the  most  elementary  stages.  How  the  teaching  of  the 
classical  and  modern  languages  compares  with  that  in  Europe  can  be  gathered  from  Chapter  III  herein- 
before.    It  will  be  seen  that  literature  is  not  more  favourably  situated  than  science. 

The  reason  of  the  difference  is  obvious  :  it  is  to  be  referred  wholly  to  the  difference  in  the  training 
of  the  secondary  teachers,  and  to  the  average  grade  of  their  attainments  before  they  are  considered 
qualified.  This  makes  it  possible  to  dispense,  in  the  University,  with  work  which  is  on  the  lower  plane, 
and  to  prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  a  mere  teaching  institution. 

The  professional  staff  of  a  University  in  a  healthy  state  of  activity  will  be  exercised  in  research 
rather  than  in  mere  preparation  of  lectures  embodying  instruction  in  the  elementary  stages  of  literature 
and  science.  Teaching,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  the  work  of  the  school  rather  than  of  the  University : 
the  spirit  of  study  and  research  should  find  expression  and  embodiment  in  the  life  and  activity  of  the 
latter.  Thus  one  sees  in  Continental  Universities  many  men  who,  as  mere  teachers  of  youths,  would 
probably  be  regarded  as  failures,  but  whose  power  of  work,  and  whose  genius,  are  an  inspiration  to 
students,  while  their  contributions  to  knowledge  give  them  an  enduring  place  in  the  estimation  of  those 
competent  to  appraise  their  value. 

The  attaching  of  importance  in  a  University  to  the  power  of  teaching,  instead  of  to  the  genius  for 
research,  is,  in  itself,  an  evidence  of  the  failure  of  our  secondary-school  systems.  This  is  the  very  serious 
fact  which  nationally  we  have  to  face. 

University  professors  whose  time  is  frittered  away  by  elementary  teaching  will  never  have  that 
mental  freshness  and  exhilaration  which  comes  from  the  stimulus  of  the  highest  planes  of  human 
endeavour.  Anything  to  which  they  may  attain  is  attained  at  undue  cost,  viz.,  that  of  abnormally 
stimulated  instead  of  purely  spontaneous  effort.  The  absence  of  a  good  secondary-school  system  not 
only  wholly  alters  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  community,  and  lowers  the  plane  of  work  and  the 
influence  of  a  University,  it  also  lessens  sympathy  with  higher  effort.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  our  University  life  and  University  effort  will  never  hear  comparison  with  that  of  a 
Continental  University  until  the  undergraduate  enters  properly  prepared  for  the  higher  plane  of  worh. 

Those  who  know  anything  of  the  interior  of  University  life  know  also  that  every  capable  professor 
deplores  the  fact  that  he  cannot  lecture  on  the  plane  that  he  would  desire.  Hence  he  himself  has  neither 
the  stimulus,  nor  is  he  as  stimulating,  as  he  would  be  under  the  continental  system. 

All  this  goes  to  shew  that  just  as  the  kindergarten  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  effort  of  the 
primary  school  will  reach  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  elementary  teaching,  and  good  elementary 
instruction  furnishes  the  proper  basis  for  a  good  secondary  system,  so  in  its  turn  good  secondary 
instruction  is  a  pre-requisite  for  the  full  participation  of  the  benefits  which  a  University  could  confer. 
Without  it  the  University  is  inevitably  degraded  into  a  more  advanced  secondary  school. 

There  is  another  and  special  feature  of  our  system  which  operates  prejudicially  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  and  which  is  certainly  not  irremediable,  viz.,  the  scheme  by  which  the  right  of  entrance  to 
the  University  is  determined.  The  present  regime  is  one  which  is  injurious  in  its  tendency,  because  it  is 
inconsistent  with  thoroughness.     Its  detrimental  effects  will  now  be  pointed  out. 

3.  Mafricidalion  Conditions. — It  is  admitted  by  all  educationists  that  thoroughness  is  of  very  high 
importance,  and  that  what  is  known  as  "  cramming  "  is  bad.  It  is  also  admitted  by  all  who  have  given 
the  subject  serious  consideration,  and  are  under  no  solicitation  of  sclf-intercst,  that  the  only  persons  who 
can  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  a  pupil's  fitness  to  pass  on  to  higher  stages  of  education  are  those  who 
can  take  proper  account,  not  only  of  the  way  he  passes  an  examination,  but  also  of  his  daily  career  as  a 
.student,  and  who,  by  education  and  training,  are  qualified  to  form  a  judgment. 

Matriculation,  by  p.assing  an  examination  held  by  University  authorities,  cannot  be  compared  for 
thoroughness  with  the  method  of  the  Absolutorium  or  Arbiturienten  Examen  of  Germany  or  Austria,  etc. 

Contingent  upon  the  employment  of  only  qualified  teachers  for  secondary  teaching,  the  school 
examination  would  have  the  great  advantage  that  it  could  take  full  account  of  the  whole  evidence  of  the 
pupil's  career.  To  bring  about  uniformity  of  general  result  would  demand  also  that  the  programme  of 
school-work  should  follow  a  definite  and  well-organised  curriculum.  There  might  be  as  many  types  of 
curricula  as  one  thought  fit,  but  in  each  case  the  curriculum  would  have  to  be  definite,  and  the  work 
under  various  curricula  fairly  comparable. 

The  qualification  to  pass  on  to  higher  grades  of  education  could  under  such  a  regime  be  far 
better  dealt  with  than  at  present.  It  must  be  admitted  that  under  our  present  educational  system  the 
substitution  of  the  school-examination  for  the  University  matriculation  is  impossible.  But,  if  we  rightly 
.direct  our  educational  development,  it  will  become  possible.  To  appreciate  the  meaning  of  this  we  must 
not  hesitate  to  recognise  that,  while  our  secondary  education  is  unorganised,  we  cannot  attain  to  the 
thoroughness  of  those  countries  where  it  is  well  organised.  The  best  we  can  hope  is  that,  in  the  few 
cases  where  the  gift  of  genius  makes  its  happy  possessor  almost  independent  of  ordinary  conditions,  we 
shall  be  the  educational  equal  of  those  who  have  been  trained  under  better  systems.  National  power,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  education,  will  not  depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  occasional  genius,  but 
upon  that  educational  atmosphere  which  fosters  the  works  of  genius,  not  only  attracting  it,  but  bringing 
about  the  natural  consequences  of  its  possession.  To  reap  the  national  benefit,  possible  through  the 
existence  of  such  men  as  Hofmaun,  Pasteur,  or  Berthelot,  a  certain  educational  atmosphere  is  necessary, 
and  the  educational  system  must  create  this.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  millions  of  wealth 
have  been  created  directly  by  the  researches  of  these  three  men,  to  mention  no  others.  German  synthetic 
chemistry,  with  Hofmann  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  great  departments — the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes — 
was  wrested  from  us,  with  every  advantage  on  our  side,  with  the  markets  already  in  our  control,  the  raw 
material  ours,  through  sheer  force  of  bettor  knowledge,  and  a  happier  atmosphere  in  which  to  prosecute 
scientific  research. 

What  is  here  affirmed  is  that  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  educational  system,  and  that  national 
wealth  and  even  national  existence  may  ultimately  depend  upon  our  position  as  regards  educational 
thoroughness. 

If  then  the  matriculation  method  is  not  the  best — and  no  one  who  has  studied  the  different 
systems  can  possibly  claim  that  it  is — then  hoa-evrr  lonq  the  period  of  transition  must  he,  tee  must  set  our 
faces  in  the  direction  of  change,  or  face  the  alternative  of  national  inferiority.  Jingoism  may  blind  us  as 
to  national  issues  and  our  naliofial  jibsition,  but  it  cannot  avert  consequences.  4; 
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4.  The  Defeats  of  the  Matriculation  scheme. — It  has  already  been  said  that  the  matriculation 
examinations  held  by  the  University  are  unsatisfactory  as  compared  with  the  system  of  holding  official 
examinations  in  connection  with  the  schools  themselves.  It  is  well  known  that  private  schools,  however 
much  the  proprietors  may  wish  to  combat  it,  are  forced  to  bestow  special  attention  on  those  who  intend 
to  proceed  to  University  examinations.  In  some  instances  the  sacrifice  of  the  inner  welfare  of  the 
school  as  a  whole  is  very  serious.  But  success  in  University  examinations  is  part  of  the  public 
advertisement  of  private  schools,  and  their  financial  position  is,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent  thereon.  It 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  "crajwwjw^  "  in  order  to  matriculate  is  almost  characteristic.  All  study  for 
examinations  is  more  or  less  feverish,  and  an  unhealthy  feature,  as  compared  with  earnest  and  deliberate 
etudy  aiming  at  the  secure  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

If  in  secondary  schools  there  were  no  unqualified  teachers,  if  every  secondary  teacher  were  not 
merely  a  graduate  of  the  University,  but  had  in  addition  specialised,  in  the  manner  outlined  in  Chapters 
XXI  and  XXII,  in  the  subjects  he  or  she  had  to  teach,  then  there  would  be  more  confidence  in 
entrusting  them  with  very  considerable  powers  of  examining,  provided,  of  course,  there  were  some 
assurance  against  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  by  parents  and  guardians.  Thorough  qualification  of 
teachers,  and  a  proper  system  of  registration,  would  constitute  the  initial  steps  of  a  sound  reform. 
England  has  already  moved  in  this  direction,  but,  so  far,  we  have  not.  When  we  reach  the  point  of 
having  constituted  the  teaching  profession  a  properly  organised  and  professionally  trained  body,  the  final 
steps  in  removing  the  adverse  conditions  will  bo  easy.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that,  as  a  community,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  limit  the  freedom  in  trade  operations — e.g.,  we  grant  licenses  to  plumbers — and  yet 
we  allow  anyone  to  undertake  teaching  without  any  publicly  established  qualification. 

So  long  as  we  permit  secondary  education  to  drift  along  without  proper  and  definite  organisation, 
so  long  will  we  pay  the  penalty  that  is  being  paid  by  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present  time,  of  falling 
behindhand  in  the  march  of  education,  and  that  which  depends  on  education. 

5.  National  attitude  as  to  Examinations. — The  Arbiturienten  examinations  of  Germany  are 
recognised  not  only  by  the  Germans  themselves  as  very  severe,  but  also  by  our  own  countrymen  who  have 
any  knowledge  of  them.  A  man  who  goes  on  to  the  University  has  certainly  proved  that  he  is  capable 
of  profiting  by  attendance  thereat. 

No  one  will  contend  for  a  moment  that  matriculation  in  British  or  Colonial  Universities  is 
comparable  to  the  Arbiturienteu  Examen.  in  thoroughness.  There  is  one  conspicuous  consequence  of  this 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  in  endeavour  after  educational  reform.  It  is  tbis : — When  the  entrance 
conditions  to  a  University  are  of  such  a  character  as  will  completely  guarantee  the  educational  status  of 
the  University  student,  there  is  not  the  same  need  to  demand  that  later  examinations  shall  be 
multiplied.  Everywhere  where  students  read  to  pass  examinations,  the  work  done  tends  to  become  mere 
memory  work  instead  of  deliberate  and  thorough  study  on  special  lines.  In  the  German  system  the 
student  has  practically  graduated  in  passing  the  Arbiturienten  Examen.  Afterwards  more  depends  upon 
his  special  and  detailed  study  of  particular  subjects  and  his  capacity  for  original  work.  He  has  practically 
entered  the  plane  of  post-graduate  work,  and  need  not  fear  to  devote  himself  thoroughly. 

Under  our  system,  the  student  who  spends  over  much  time  in  one  subject  may  fail  in  another. 
A  wise  student  will,  therefore,  excuse  himself  a  little  in  any  branch  of  knowledge  likely  to  consume 
time,  and  shape  his  whole  course  so  as  to  ensure  a  pass  in  all  subjects.  As  things  stand  there  is  no  help 
for  this,  and  before  any  radical  change  can  be  made  students  will  have  to  enter  the  University  as  well 
prepared  as  they  are  in  Europe. 

G.  Our  National  Attitude  to  Higher  Education. — Travelling  as  the  Commissioners  did  from  one 
eminent  educational  centre  to  another,  the  cumulative  effect  was  impressive,  and  raised  the  question 
whether  nationally  we  are  seized  of  the  need  for  a  large  expenditure  for  education.  In  the  report 
already  furnished  something  has  been  said  of  the  incomparable  superiority  of  the  systems  of  training  in 
Europe,  of  the  fine  types  of  schools  built  during  recent  years,  of  the  excellence  of  their  equipment  with 
educational  material. 

The  same  feeling  existed  with  regard  to  secondary  schools.  The  hest  of  our  secondary  schools 
cannot  compare  with  the  aoerage  secondary  schools  of  Europe.  The  difference  is  so  marked  that  one 
feels  educational  ideals  have  never  been  really  awakened  in  us. 

If  this  13  true  it  is  nationally  serious,  and  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  unreservedly  to  draw 
attention  thereto. 

In  "Nature"  last  year  there  appeared  articles  on  the  University  in  the  modern  state,  which  throw 
light  upon  the  question  of  Germany's  increasing  supremacy  in  educational  matters  and  the  spirit  of  its 
effort. 

When  Napoleon  crushed  Prussia  at  Jena  in  1806,  Frederick  William  III  founded  the  University 
of  Berlin  for  the  express  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  retrieve  by  intellectual  power  what  had  been  lost 
through  physical,  as  mentioned  previously  in  Chapter  XIX,  section  2.  It  is  only  when  it  is  remembered 
to  what  terrible  straits  the  country  was  reduced  that  one  realises  what  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  highest  planes  of  education  for  the  development  of  a  people  was  exhibited  by 
the  King  and  his  Councillors. 

That  Germany  has,  all  through,  lavishly  spent  money  to  reinforce  its  brain-power  will  appear  from 
the  fact  that  "  the  total  sum  spent  by  the  British  Government  for  the  ivhole  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  less 
(even)  now  than  the  State  endowment  of  one  of  the  twenty-tivo  German  Universities  was  more  than  ten 
years  ago.""^     This  fact  is  so  astounding  that  the  statistics  on  which  it  is  based  are  here  given. 

The  fact  must  be  taken  to  indicate  the  relative  appreciation  of  what  higher  education  can  do  for 
a  nation.  In  a  later  chapter  the  matter  will  be  again  referred  to,  and  discussed  in  regard  to  technical 
education. 

7. 


1  Nature,  vol.  67,  1903,  p.  435. 
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7.  Statistics  of  expenditure  on  Higher  Education,  in  ff jr.nany.  — The  following  arc  the  tabulated 
8tat!Btic8  above  referred  to  : — 

Ordinari/  Slate  Endowment,  year  1901-2. 


Sources  of  Income. 


Unlvcnities. 


Ordinnrr 
Total  Income 

of 
Universities. 


Foundation 

KuiiUs, 
Fees,  etc. 


State 
Funds. 


Other 

Sources. 


Percentage  of- 


Founda* 

tion 
Funds. 


State 
Fuuds. 


Kxpeiuliturc. 


Salaries  of 
Teaching 
Staff  (includ- 
ing Lods;ins! 
Allowance). 


Various 

Personal 
Expenses. 


Expenses 
connected 

with 
Material. 


a.  PrtisMan  Universilifs — 

1.  Berlin  

2.  Uonn   

3.  Bruslau  

4.  Gtittingen  

r>.  Grcifswald 

6.  Halle  

7.  Kiel 

8.  Kiinigsberg    

I).  Marburg 

10.  Munster  Academy    .. 

11.  Brauusberg  Lyceum 

Altogether   


£ 
123,839 
56,467 
48,203 
57,363 
35,807 
62,880 
37,722 
46,405 
38,872 
12,312 
2,040 


£ 

16,782 

10,661 

3,454 

36,487 

21,8.33 

29,596 

9,584 

6,475 

8,743 

4,202 

1,046 


521,911 


148,863 


b.  Other  than  Frussian  Universities — 


1.  Munich 

2.  Wurzburg  ., 

3.  Krlangen.... 

4.  Leipzig    .... 

5.  Tiibingen    . 

6.  Freiburg 

7.  Heidelberg., 

8.  Giessen  

9.  Rostock 

10.  .Jena    

11.  Strasburg  .. 


Non  -  Prussian  Universities, 
altogether,  excluding  Jena  ... 

Prussian  Universities  

All  the  German  Universities, 
excluding  Jena  


45,678 
36,246 
31,722 
99,373 
44,068 
25,984 
34,949 
32,749 
16,614 

49^750 


13,069 

15,707 

6,813 

21,439 

5,309 

3,996 

987 

9,5.TO 

113 


£ 

107,057 

45,806 

44,749 

20,877 

1.3,974 

33,284 

28,188 

39,930 

30,129 

8,110 

994 


373,098 


32,609 
20,539 
24,909 
77,9.34 
38,759 
21,893 
33,895 
23,178 
16,290 


3,917      45,575 
I 


417,133 
521,911 

939,044 


80,880 
148,863 

229,743 


335,581 
373,098 

708,679 


14 
19 
7 
64 
61 
47 
25 
14 
22 
34 
51 


86 
81 
93 
36 
39 
53 
75 
86 
78 
66 
49 


£ 
44,504 
21,404 
21,845 
24,601 
14,605 
20,791 
13,471 
17,193 
15,068 
8,000 
1,741 


£ 

23,769 
8,334 
7,927 

10,248 
5,870 
9,015 
5,682 
7,374 
6,732 
1,737 
82 


£ 
55,565 
23,729 
18,430 
22,512 
15,332 
33,073 
18,618 
21,836 
17,070 

2,574 
216 


33 


95 

67 

41 

211 

257 


29 
43 
21 
22 
12 
16 

3 
29 

2 


67 


206,223 


86,770 


71 

57 
79 
78 
88 
84 
97 
71 
98 

92 


24,669 
14,099 
11,591 
27,162 
13,669 
13,021 
16,569 
11,988 
7,722 

26i300 


10,981 

11,316 

10,149 

43,917 

12,602 

3,538 

3,541 

2,358 

795 

3,611 


228,955 


10,028 
10,831 

9,982 
28,293 
17,798 

9,424 
14,839 
18,402 

8,097 

19^838 


671 
671 


19 
33 

26 


81 
67 


166,790 
206,223 

371,013 


102,808 
86,770 

189,578 


147,632 
228,955 

376,487 


Shewing  Extraordinary  Expenditure  1891-2,  and  increase  of  ordinari/  State  Endowment  since  then. 


Universities. 


(a)  Prussian  Universities — 

1.  Berlin  

2.  Bonn     

3.  Breslau 

4.  Gottingen    

5.  Griefswald  

6.  Halle    

7.  Kiel 

8.  Konigsberg 

9.  Marburg 

10.  Munster  Academy     

11.  Braunsberg  Lyceum 

Totals 

(b)  OtJter  than  Prussian  Universities 

1.  Munich    

2.  Wurzburg    

3.  Erlangen 

4.  Lei  pzig 

5.  Tubingen 

6.  Freiberg  

7.  Heidelberg 

8.  Giessen     

9.  Rostock 

10.  Jena 

11.  Strassburg  

Non-Prussian  Universities — Totals. . 


Ordinary  State 

Endowment, 

1891-2. 


Extraordinary 

Expenditure 

provided  by  the 

State  in  lSai-2. 


£ 

107,057 

45,806 

44,749 

20,877 

1.3,974 

33,284 

28,188 

39,930 

30,129 

8,110 

994 


373,093 


32,609 
20,539 
24,909 
77,9.34 
38,759 
21,893 
33,895 
2.3,178 
16,290 

45^1)75 


335,581 


£ 
61,714 

9,690 
38,900 

6,260 

5,762 
15,919 

5,690 
12,350 

2,660 
300 


159,245 


13,9.32 

375 

3,766 


7,825 

14,771 

6,990 


12.440 


60,099 


Ordinary  State 

Endowment, 

1900-1. 


Ordinary 
Endowm 
1902-:h. 


£ 
1.30.743 
51,982 
57,435 
27,403 
20,490 
51,666 
37,286 
47,069 
36,255 
14,364 
1,989 


476,682 


101,989 
49,703 
28,555 
39,125 
37,480 
17,812 

"49!  150 


323,814 


£ 
142,155 
.56,091 
57,435 
.30,414 
23,925 
54,419 
41,891 
50,936 
38,931 
18,242 
2,990 


517,429 


104,388 
52,234 
30,!).5o 
41,225 
42, 188 


49,862 


320,852 


Increase  of 
Ordinary  State 
Endowment  in 
eleven  years. 


£ 
35,000 
11,000 
13,000 
10,000 
10,000 
21,000 
13,000 
11,000 

8,000 
10,000 

2,000 


144,000 


27,000 

14,000 

9,000 

8,000 

19,000 


4,000 


The  article  in  "Nature,"  referring  to  this,  says:  — 

"Our  eleven  Universities  are  competing  with  134  State  and  privately  endowed  Universities  in  the 
United  States,  and  22  State-endowed  in  Germany.  English  private  endowment  is  much  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  American  endowment,  and  the  German  State  gives  to  one  University  more  than  the  British 
Government  allows  to  all  the  Universities  and  University-colleges  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and 
Wales  put  together.  These  are  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  production  of  brain-power  in  the  United 
States,  Oermany,  and  Britain  respectively,  so  far  as  the  Universities  are  concerned. "1     This  fact,  viz. 

that 


'  Nature,  Vol.  67,  p.  193,  ^903, 
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that  the  total  sum  given  by  the  British  Government  for  Universities  of  the  whoJe  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  less  now  than  the  State  endowment  for  a  single  German  University  as  far  back  as  ten  years  ago,  is 
ominous.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  belief  that  the  weakness  of  our  Universities  must  lead 
to  national  weakness  in  several  directions,  is,  as  the  editor  of  Nature  says,  growing  with  a  rapidly 
accelerating  pace  " 

This  was  abundantly  evident  in  the  conversations  wliich  the  Commissioners  had  with  persona 
whoso  opinions  were  valuable  because  of  their  special  knowledj^e  and  general  qualifications. 

'■  It  may  be  long,"  continues  the  editor,  "  in  this  slow-moving  country  before  ilie  ivjluence  of  brain- 
power on  histori/  w:U  bn  as  fulltj  recorjtiised  as  fhe  influence  of  sea-power  has  Ueen — thanks  to  Captain 
JVIahan, — but  undoubtedly  it  will  be  bad  for  our  future  if  much  more  time  is  lost."^ 

That  Germany  was  rii,'htiu  believing  that  education  and  intellectual  effort  were  the  keys  to  solving 
questions  of  national  power  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  subsequent  history,  and  the  Commissioners 
recognise  it  to  be  their  duty  to  jjoint  out  that,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge  from  a  world-wide  com- 
parative study,  the  evidence  that  we  should  make  a  supreme  effort  to  duplicate  here  the  best  forms  of 
education  is  nationally  of  the  most  pointed  character. 

The  preceding  statistics  shew  that  we  must  not  exclusively  rely  on  our  own  national — i.e.,  English — 
ideas  of  education  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sooner  ice  take  serious  account  of  the  nations  that  really  make  far 
greater  educational  efforts  than  we  are  accustomed  to,  the  better.  The  fact  is  recognised  by  educated  men 
of  England,  who  have  any  touch  with  the  outer  world,  that  our  national  ideal  of  education  is  far  from 
satisfactory. 

8.  Necessiti/  for  Larger  Expenditure  and  more  Complete  Equipments. — The  step  taken  by  Prussia  in 
1806  of  endeavouring  to  overcome  national  disaster  through  war,  etc.,  by  increasing  the  opportunity  for 
the  highest  forms  of  education,  seems  to  have  had  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  whole  of  Germany, 
leading  them,  not  only  to  keep  abreast  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  to  advance  beyond  the  rest  of  tlie 
world  in  many  brancbes  of  scientific  inquiry. 

"The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  German  Universities  in  later  years,"  says  the  editor  of 
Nature,  "  is  the  constant  addition  of  new  departments  to  enable  them  to  meet,  and  even  to  anticipate,  the 
demands  made  for  laboratories  in  which  each  scientific  subject,  as  it  has  been  deceloped,  can  be  taught  on 
Liebig's  plan  —  that  is,  bi/  experiment,  observation,  and  research." 

This  had  its  influence  on  the  national  jjolicy,  through  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  German 
Ministry  and  Parliament,  and  the  leading  men  engaged  in  industry  and  commerce,  have  been  trained  in 
State-aided  institutions  which  were  abreast  of  overyttiins;  going  on  in  the  worM.  The  case  was  different 
in  England.  Quoting  again  from  the  article  in  'Nature."  it  is  stated  that  "  in  our  case,  in  consequence  of 
lack  of  fun  Is  for  new  buildings  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and,  until  not  many  years  ago,  the  lack  of 
other  high-teaching  centres,  our  leaders  have  had  to  be  content  with  curricula  extant  before  Galileo  was 
lorn,  the  teaching  being,  perhaps,  not  so  good  and  the  desire  to  learn  generally  less." 

The  spirit  which  is  largely  responsible  for  the  state  of  things  in  the  United  Kingdom  depends  upon 
the  influences  which  have  operated  upon  those  who  have  held  the  reins  of  power. 

With  rare  and  negligible  exceptions  they  have  been  influenced,  not  by  those  contributing  to  the 
extensions  of  human  knowledge  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  by  what  are  known  as 
classical  traditions.  Classical  lore  has  great  attractions,  and  no  one  can  come  into  close  touch  with 
ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  the  philosophy  it  contains,  without  a  vivid  realisation  of  its  value  for 
mankind.  But  the  classical  pedant  who  assumes  that  science  is  a  pandering  to  materialism,  and  to  mere 
utility,  and  who  invariably  knows  nothing  of  its  contents,  who  treats  it  all  as  if  scientific  truth  simply 
expressed  the  obiter  dicta  of  men  who  had  departed  from  the  higher  way  of  classical  erudition,  is  not  a 
safe  guide  in  national  affairs,  and  his  apparently  invulnerable  ignorance  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
modern  aims  and  acquisitions  of  the  human  race,  makes  his  control  nationally  dangerous. 

Classical  training  that  is  uncorrected  by  some  real  acquaintance  with  science,  undoubtedly  leaves 
its  subjects  without  any  apperception  as  to  the  significance  of  the  marvellous  extension  of  the  knowledge 
of  Nattire's  resources,  which,  through  entire  change  of  the  scheme  of  investigation,  has  been  attained, 
and  which  reinforces  human  power,  and  the  intensity  of  human  life. 

English  leaders  have,  in  general,  had  the  exclusivelv  classical  training,  and  science  to  them  has  been 
"  stinks."  Thus,  one  is  astounded  in  comparing  the  scientific  institutions  of  England  with  those  of  Europe 
at  the  relative  limitations  to  which  wears  subject:  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  The  classic  regards  a 
/j'Srary  as  the  greatest  possession,  and  as  the  necessary  equipment  of  culture.  The  scientific  worker 
regards  the^  library  as  an  adjunct,  and  the  laboratory  properly  fitted  for  research  into  the  unknown 
secrets  of  Xature,  as  an  essential  to  progress.  The  classic  venerates  erudition;  the  scientific  worker 
reserves  his  admiration  for  those  who  discover  important  truths. 

So  far,  vve  have  in  this  State  been  largely  under  the  same  influences  which  have  determined  English 
ideals  of  education.  Hence  we  have  no  idea  of  embarking  upon  expenditures  of  the  magnitude  that  is 
characteristic,  say,  of  Germany.  Prom  English  standards  our  laboratories  arc  good  ;  but  in  creating  an 
educational  ideal,  it  will  never  do  to  make  present  English  standards  our  aim-point.  Like  Japan,  we 
must  be  eclectic,  and  endeavour  to  make  our  aim-point  represent  the  best  that  can  be  derived  from  a 
comparative  study  of  the  higher  education  of  every  country  in  the  world.  That  is  to  sag,  our  ideals  must 
be  those  toward  lohijh  English  educationists  are  advancing. 

Another  thing  that  wo  must  recosnise  is  that  the  University  that  fails  to  equip  itself  for  research 
of  the  highest  order  in  all  departments,  does  not  adequately  provide  for  the  highest  type  of  stimulation  of 
the  citizens  of  the  State. 

We  have  done  well  in  Sydney  to  keep  for  the  present  the  more  practical  departments  of  professional 
education  in  the  University  itself.  They  cannot  be  regarded,  however,  as  in  any  way  comparable  in 
eflSciency  to  the  University  and  Polytechnic  equipments  of  Germany,  from  the  teaching  standpoint,  and 
still  less  from  the  standpoint  of  research.  Kesearch  is  expensive  and  needs  liberal  endowment.  In 
Germany  those  responsible  for  the  wellbeing  of  the  State  are  as  earnestly  engaged  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  Universities  and  Technical  Righ  Schools  (Technical  Universities)  2  as  they  are  in  developing  their 
navy,  and,  as  is  well  known— and  is  in  fact  publicly  declared,— the  latter  is  with  a  view  to  ultimately 
becoming  the  greatest  sea-power.  It 
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It  is  quite  certain  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  compete  educationally  with  Germany,  unless  totally 
different  notions  as  to  the  necessity  of  university  endowment  prevail. 

"In  Britain,"  says  the  Editor  of  Nature,  "there  is  no  (adequate)   concern  shewn  by  our  Govern- 
ment  and  politicians  as  to  the   real  sources   of  national  brain-power The  State,  while 

it  allows  Universities   to  remain  inefficient,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  xohet'her  tee  fail  in  brain- 
compftition  with  foreign  countries  or  not,  does  really  concede  the  principle  of  State  aid." 

Its  present  contribution  to  Universities  and  Colleges  is  said  to  amount  only  to  £135,600  per 
annum,  made  up  as  follows : — 

4  Universities  in  Scotland  ... 
3  „  in  England... 

1  „  in  Wales 

13  Colleges  in  England 
•i         „        iu  Wales 
3         ,,        in  Ireland — Consolidated   Fund,  sala:ies,  professors,  etc.,   scholarships, ") 

prizes,  etc £21,000^ 

Grants  in  aid  4,800) 

1  College  in  Scotland 


£72,000 

14,800 

4,000 

26,000 

12,000 

25,800 
1,000 


Total £1.55,600 

In  this  State  we  are  proceeding  upon  lines  substantially  identical  with  those  of  England,  and  our 
internal  organisation  is  modelled  thereupon.  But  these  lines  will  never  admit  of  our  students  becoming 
tho  peers  of  European  students,  not  only  because  of  the  limitations  of  our  secondary  schools,  through 
which  students  come  to  the  University  nothing  like  so  well  prepared  as  they  do  in  Europe,  but  also 
be.-ause  our  equipments  and  our  professional  staffing  are  not  comparable. 

Instead  of  having  several  professorates  in  Chemistry  we  have  but  one,  one  Professor  of  Physics, 
one  of  engineering,  and  so  on  !  But  for  one  professor  to  attempt  to  treat  the  whole  range  of  each  of 
the.se  subjects  is  the  reverse  of  satisfactory,  and  can  only  lead  to  our  teaching  being  exhausting  to  the 
professorial  staff,  if  there  be  any  attempt  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  highest  planes  of  work. 

Our  system  is  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  specialism,  and  therefore  with  thoroughness,  and 
until  students  enter  better  prepared,  and  the  intense  activity  is  characteristic  of  research  rather  than, 
of  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  secondary  teaching,  we  shall  not  be  in  the  front  rank  of  University  effort 
nor  will  the  reaction  of  the  University  on  our  national  power  be  comparable  to  what  it  is  in  the  great 
countries  of  Europe. 

9.  Need  for  Comparative  Study  of  University  Systems,  and  of  the  Relation  of  Secondary  Schools  to 
the  University. — Our  real  need  is  a  complete  revision  of  the  whole  scheme  of  secondary  education,  and  of 
the  connection  between  it  and  the  University.  Anything  short  of  this  is  nationally  inadequate.  Our 
University  needs  to  be  remodelled  on  lines  which  will  give  results  similar  to  those  yielded  by  the  German 
University.  The  English  examination  system  can  easily  be  abandoned  when  entrance  to  the 
University  is  practically  comparable  to  graduation  as  at  present ;  then  tl.c  ^^ student  freedom'"  of  the 
German  University  can  replace  the  compulsory  attendance  characteristic  with  us.  Instead  of  lecturing  on 
the  plane  of  higher  secondary  school  work,  and  teaching  science  that  is  altogether  too  near  the  elementary 
stage,  the  lectures  can  be  advanced  to  those  characteristic  of  the  Continental  University. 

Not  to  do  this  will  be  to  remain,  as  we  are,  inferior  in  our  educational  system  — an  inferiority  which  the 
trend  of  movement  in  the  modern  world  marks  as  fraught  with  national  peril,  which  menaces  most  seriously 
our  national  prestige,  and  which  may,  at  any  time,  be  responsible  for  the  gravest  of  all  national  disasters. 

In  submitting  conclusions  as  to  the  type  of  reform  which  is  desirable  in  our  University,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  some  will  be  possible  only  after  radical  reform  of  our  Secondary  Education.  The 
progressive  spirit  is  developing,  and  the  University  can  do  much  to  assist  the  advance  of  the  secondary 
school  regime. 

10.  Conclusions. — The  conclusions  which  are  pointedly  indicated  are  the  following : — 

(1.)  The  University  needs  to  be  more  vigorously  developed  and  to  be  better  equipped  for  original 
scientific  research  to  take  an  equal  place  among  the  best  institutions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

(2.)  Many  professorates  could  be  subdivided,— e.y.,  jihysics,  chemistry,  engineering,  etc.  The  subjects 
are  too  wide,  whatever  the  genius  of  the  possessor  of  the  "chair." 

(3.)  Subject  to  substantial  reform  in  the  secondary  teaching  of  the  State,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
if  the  entrance  into  the  University  were  at  a  more  advanced  stage. 

(4  )  The  absolute  freedom  of  the  student  as  to  attendance  at  lectures,  etc.,  is,  subject  to  entrance 
conditions  as  severe  as  the  Arbiturienten-Examen  of  Germany,  etc.,  incomparably  more  stimu- 
lating than  the  regime  of  comi)uisory  attendance. 

(5.)  The  present  constitution  of  secondary  and  University  education  is  not  adequate  to  enable  our 
students  to  rival  those  in  many  European  Universities 

(0.)  Neglect  of  the  highest  type  of  University  training  involves  degradation  of  national  power. 

(7.)  A  comparative  study  of  the  University  systems  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  ultimately 
remodellinc;  our  University,  is  a  matter  of  high  importance. 

(8.)  We  should  not  wait  for  the  remodelling  of  the  Universities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  develope 
our  own  plan  of  reform,  since  they  are  hampered  by  tho  conditions  of  secondary  education. 

(9  )  Unless  the  University,  when  remodelled,  influences  our  national  traditions  and  educational 
policy,  so  as  to  ensure  ])ublic  recognition  of  tho  value  of  the  highest  planes  of  education,  we  are 
certain  to  b:j  beaten  in  industrial  and  commercial  effort  since  it  will  be  le.<n  wisely  directed,  and 
since  the  aid  which  science  can  render,  will  not  be  so  fully  available  in  our  case. 

(10.)  The  history  of  education  in  America  and  Germany  has  revealed  the  fact  that  the  national 
significance  of  education  is  un])arullelcd. 

It  should  be  added  that  it  is  tiie  intention  of  the  ([lommisgioners  to  discuss  more  fully  the  question 
of  University  Keform.  What  has  been  submitted  is  little  more  than  necessary  to  explain  the  significance 
of  the  ieform  of  secondary  education. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
The  Path  of  Reform  in  Secondary  Education. 

[G.  H.  KNIBBS.] 

1.  Introduction. — The  principle  to  be  applied  in  comparing  any  educational  system  with  our  own 
is  to  ask  whether,  under  the  former,  we  could  reasonably  expect  better  results  than  from  the  latter.  And 
the  answer  will  lie  in  the  response  we  are  compelled  to  give  to  such  questions  as  the  following,  viz. : — 

(1.)  Are  our  schools  better  equipped  for  every  form  of  teaching  than  they  are  elsewhere  ? 

(2.)  Is  our  school  hygiene  more  satisfactory  ? 

(B.)  Has  it  a  better  curriculum  ? 

(4.)  Are  our  teachers  better  professionally  educated  for  their  work  ? 

(5.)  Are  the  conditions  of  teaching  with  us  such  that  the  teachers  themselves  are  something  more 

than  mere  disciplinarians  and  pajdagogues  ? 
(6.)  Have  they  opportunities  for  and  are  they  expected  to  do  original  work  such  as  will  make  them 

the  highest  form  of  teacher  ? 
(7.)  Are  the  various  elements  in  education  better  co-ordinated  with  us  than  they  are  elsewhere,  or 

not? 

It  is  in  the  answer  to  such  questions  as  these  that  we  can  learn  where  we  really  stand.  The 
answer  we  shall  shew  is  not  favourable  to  education  in  this  State. 

2.  The  need  of  Reform. — The  serious  defects  of  our  educational  sy.stem  as  comjiared,  for  e.xample, 
with  that  of  Germany,  have  their  origin  in  absence  of  system  and  lack  of  method.  There  is  no  organic 
unitji  in  our  education.  Notwithstanding  the  more  hopeful  state  of  things  which  has  been  brought  about 
in  England  by  the  better  training  of  primary  teachers,  by  the  registration  of  secondary  teachers,  and  by 
increased  facilities  ior  the  professional  education  of  the  latter,  it  would  be  idle  to  pretend  either  that 
English  education  is  organised  or  that  it  is  methodically  develoi)ed  in  the  sense  that  it  is  organised  and 
developed  in  Europe.  It  is,  for  example,  not  possible  to  proceed  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
and  maintain  the  continuity  of  instruction,  as  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  indeed  the  greater  part  of 
Europe. 

This  want  of  organisation  in  English  education  reacts  on  our  educational  traditions.  "VVe  do  not 
even  recognise  how  serious  a  defect  it  is,  nor  how  disastrous  are  its  consequences.  Its  influence  is  pre- 
judicial from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  form  of  education,  yet  there  is  no  public  feeling  that  such  a  state 
of  things  is  educationally  intolerable,  and  cannot  bo  allowed  to  continue. 

It  will  be  a  tedious  and  difficult  path  to  attain  to  the  state  of  organisation  by  which  alone  the 
general  educational  scheme  can  be  perfected,  as  it  is  in  (say)  France  or  Germany.  Wo  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  the  professional  training  of  the  secondary  teacher  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  compare  with 
that  of  his  German  colleague.     (See  Chaps.  XXI  and  XXII  herein.) 

"  How  can  we  adequately  realise  the  defects  of  our  educational  system  "  is  a  question  which  may 
well  be  asked.  The  preceding  chapters  have  attempted  to  afford  the  opportunity  for  an  impartial  review 
of  educational  method  and  organisation  in  other  parts  of  the  world  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with 
our  own.  The  comparison  can  lead  to  but  one  conclusion,  viz.,  that  in  every  grade  of  education  we  are  so 
far  behind  hand  that  thorough  and  indeed  radical  reform  is  necessary  if,  as  a  people,  we  are  to  be  equally 
well  educated  with  other  nations. 

3.  The  Zfrqency  of  Beform. — An  abstract  admission  of  the  necessity  for  reform  is  not  adequate. 
We  need  nationally  to  recognise  that  the  interests  at  stake  are  colossal,  and  that  educational  inferiority 
is  a  danger,  the  seriousness  of  which  must  be  great,  and  may  be  critical.  That  it  is  far-reaching  is  obvious. 
We  are  dealing  now  mainly  with  secondary  education.  But  not  only  is  secondary  education  defective ; 
there  is,  as  pointed  out  already,  no  branch  which  does  not  need  reform.  At  each  stage  we  find  it  limited 
by  the  defects  of  the  education  preceding  it.  The  elementary  school  does  not  achieve  what  is  possible 
because  of  the  lack  of  kindergarten,  and  because  of  prevailing  infant-school  methods  and  the  imperfect 
training,  or  absence  of  training  of  teachers.  The  Higher  Primary  school  is  les.s  effective  because  of  the 
condition  of  the  elementary  and  lower  primary  schools.  The  Secondary  school  is  defective  because  in 
our  educational  methods  there  is  no  clearly  defined  conception  as  to  the  difference  between  higher  primary 
education  and  the  lower  grade  of  secondary  education  proper.  With  us,  youths  enter  the  University 
even  from  the  primary  school,  after  having  been  "crammed"  for  matriculation  or  from  a  secondary 
school,  the  education  in  which  is  but  little  better  than  it  is  in  the  primary  school,  except  perhaps  in  the 
matter  of  ancient  languages. 

The  reform  in  secondary  education  is  urgent  also,  because  primary  teachers,  to  be  equal  to  primary 
teachers  in  Europe  or  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  which  are  worthy  of  being  taken  as  an  example, 
must  come  under  the  influence  of  secondary  education. 

The  reason  why  the  industrial  effort  of  Europe  is  well  directed  is  because  the  primary  education  is 
good.  It  should  not  be,  and  in  Europe  is  not,  mixed  up  with  secondary  education.  A  hybrid  system  is 
a  disadvantage.  Nevertheless,  the  primary  teacher  will  not  discharge  his  task  properly  unless  he  could 
under  the  influence  of  secondary  education,  as  he  does  in  Europe.  His  instructors  must  be  men  above 
•his  own  grade:  the  toning  up  influence  must  come  from  the  higher  forms  of  education,  and  unless  the 
teacher  comes  under  these  influences  he  is  liable  to  steadily  deteriorate,  as  was  shewn  in  the  interim 
report.  Keform 
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Ueform  in  secondary  education  is  urgent,  too.  because  tlie  results  being  reached  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  are  better  than  are  being  attained  here.  The  higiier  grades  of  industrial  and  commercial  effort 
depend  upon  good  secondary  education  as  a  preparation.  That  the  secondary  schools  of  Europe  are  quite 
different  from  those  here  may  be  seen  by  reading  the  details  of  the  curricula,  and  by  considering  the 
character  of  the  professional  training  of  the  teachers.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  secondary  schools 
of  Europe  are  excellent  institutions.  That  they  aim  at  a  higher  class  of  work  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that 
they  practically  ^ra(/Mff^e  their  pupils,  the  final  examination  being  comparable  with  graduation  rather  than 
with  matriculation.  'J  his  transfer  of  the  baccalaureate  (graduation  as  a  bachelor)  to  the  secondary  school 
has  greatly  dignified  the  work  of  the  University,  while  it  has  enormously  raised  the  calibre  of  the  secondary 
school  itself.  With  us  the  plane  of  worlc  in  the  Universiti/  is  lower  than  it  should  he.  In  this  State  that 
institution  has,  perforce,  to  fritter  away  time  on  much  that  is  essentially  only  secondary  teaching.  As  in 
the  English  Universities,  so  with  us,  it  is  found  that  the  students  have  been  badly  taught  in  science.  It 
has  been  said  by  eminent  English  authorities  that  it  is  often  questionable  whether  it  Avould  not  have  been 
better  for  tlie  students  to  have  taken  their  whole  course  in  the  University  rather  than  to  have  had  to 
unlearn  the  questionable  "  science"  they  had  ae<iuired. 

When  a  University  is  loaded  with  elementary  teaching,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  it  to  reach  the 
general  plane  of  effort  characteristic  of  a  Continental  University.  One  need  only  read  the  lecture  lists 
posted  in  the  Universities  of  Europe  to  realise  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  work  undertaken 
in  a  University  that  has  to  make  good  the  deficiences  of  secondary  education,  and  in  one  which 
commences  its  task  with  properly  prepared  students. 

Eeform  is  urgent  also,  because  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  power  of  creating  wealth  can  be 
enormously  enhanced  by  a  sound  education.  If  we  recognised  clearly  that  national  prestige  and  vigour 
depend  as  certainly  upon  the  excellence  of  our  educational  system  as  they  do  upon  our  fleet,  we  would 
probably  be  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  financial  effort  to  establish  it  on  good  lines. 

European  countries  have  deliberately  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  two  things  are  related.  The 
recent  Mosely  Comaiission  in  England  has  done  the  saujc.     Experience  teaches  it  also. 

4.  The  difficulty  of  Eeforni. — In  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  necessary  reform,  and  the  practicability 
of  any  suggestions  in  regard  thereto  a  word  of  warning  is  imperative.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  instant 
and  thorough  reform  is  not  a  possibility  in  any  country.  By  no  effort,  howener  great.,  can  an  ideal 
educational  system  he  deviloped  in  a  few  years,  nor  is  mere  lavish  expenditure  of  itself  sufficient. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  educational  system  of  each  country  must,  in  some  measure,  conform  to 
national  idiosyncrasy.  Sometimes,  however,  those  facts  arc  invoked  to  shew  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  educational  machinery  as  thorough  and  efficient  in  English-speaking  countries  as  it  is  in  countries 
that  are  subject  to  military  methods  or  to  military  despotism. 

The  limitation  does  not  really  lie  in  that  direction.  It  m?st  assuredly  does  not  depend  upon  the 
difficulty  of  thorough  organisation  in  a  country  of  free  institutions,  but  almost  wholly  upon  relative 
indifj'erence  to  good  education,  a  fact  unmistakahlt/  tesli/ied  hy  loant  if  earnestness  in  educational  effort, 
and  by  comparative  niggardliness  in  educational  e.rpenditure.  One  has  but  to  compare  school  buildings 
and  school  equipments  generally  in  Europe  and  here,  to  recognise  this.  It  is  seen  also  in  the  intense 
and  widespread  interest  manifested  in  educational  matters  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  relatively 
slight  and  restricted  interest  in  England  and  the  Australian  Stales. 

Let  us  compare  our  expenditure  in  education  with  such  a  country  as  Japan.  For  elementary  schools, 
normal  schools,  middle  schools,  higher  schools  for  girls,  special  schools, technical  schools,  schools  for  the  blind 
and  dumb,  etc.,  and  those  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  Japan  in  lOOL-2,  spent  no  less  than  £8,094,273 

On  the  higher  School  of  Commerce  of  Tokyo  alone  the  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  £73,500. 

Any  resentment  of  the  above  indictment  can  arise  only  from  ignorance  of  the  facts,  facts  that 
must  resolutely  be  faced,  unless,  in  the  words  of  the  London  Technical  Education  Board's  report,  we 
are  prepared  to  submit  to  nati',nal  decay. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform  is  the  confident  opinion  entertained 
by  many  otherwise  able  critics  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  special  educational  effort,  and  that  we  can 
get  along  very  well  without  an  excellent  system  of  secondary  education.  One  hears  it  alleged  that  higher 
education  merely  multiplies  the  class  that  is  already  too  numerous  ;  that  it  creates  distaste  for  a  practical 
life,  and  for  engaging  in  such  pursuits  as  are  directly  connected  with  primary  production.  To  such 
persons,  strenuous  effort  toward  improving  secondary  education  appears  useless,  or  at  best,  misdirected 
primary  education  and  industrial  education  properly  demanding  the  major  part  of  our  attention.  With 
this  view  all  educationists  are,  of  course,  at  issue. 

5.  Failure  to  reeoqnise  the  necessity  for  the  organisation  of  all  grades  of  Education. — Tlie 
significance  for  a  people  of  higher  primary  and  secondary  education,  is,  as  we  see,  by  no  means  so  clearly 
perceived  by  those  who  have  not  thoroughly  studied  education,  as  is  the  importance  of  its  elementary 
stage.  This  arises  from  want  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  those  who  direct 
human  activity,  and  who  influence  the  lower  forms  of  education,  is  of  the  highest  importance,  though 
they  be  relatively  few  in  number.  The  one  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  without  the  other.  Por 
example,  the  success  of  the  movements,  the  herculean  labours,  the  splendid  sacrifices  of  a  whole  army, 
depend  not  only  on  the  loyal  work  of  each  unit,  but  also  upon  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  directing 
intelligence.     And  so  it  is  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

The  success  or  ruin  of  a  great  industrial  undertaking,  depends  not  only  upon  honest  labour  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  carry  out  each  branch  of  its  effort,  but  also  upon  the  competency  of  the  organi- 
sation thereof.  In  Europe  it  is  recognised  by  all  educational  authorities  that  a  national  educational 
system  cannot  neglect  the  education  of  the  few,  on  which  the  efficiency  and  wise  direction  of  the  effort  of 
the  many,  and  the  proper  instruction  of  the  many,  depend. 

Secondary  education,  dealing  as  it  does  necessardy,  with  but  a  section  of  the  community  directly, 
is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  regarded  as  of  little  genera/  iuiporlance.  And  just  in  so  far  as  public  education 
falls  short  of  organic  unity,  just  in  proportion  as  there  is  failure  to  properly  co-ordinate  every  branch  of 
education,  so  is  there  a  want  of  appreciation  of  this  truth,  viz.,  that  not  only  is  the  excellence  of 
elementary  education  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  highest  branches  of  education  and  particularly 
upon  the  secondary  system,  but  industrial  and  commercial  efficiency  are  also  similarly  dependent. 

In 
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In  the  Interim  Eeport  it  has  been  shown  that  the  thoroughness  of  the  primary  teacher  is 
determined  by  the  degree  in  which  he  benefits  through  instruction  from  higher  grade  trachers,  and  it  is 
because  of  this  that  elementary  education  is  so  profoundly  affected  hy  the  thoroughness  of  higher  education, 
when,  as  it  should,  it  comes  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  latter. 

Owing  to  the  independence  of  the  elementary  education  supplied  by  the  State,  and  the  private 
character  of  secondary  education,  there  has  been  no  tendency  toward  the  general  organisation  of  the 
State  system,  and  no  development  of  traditions  by  which  secondary  education  could  be  assigned  its 
normal  and  proper  status,  and  allowed  to  influence  the  educational  policy  of  the  State.  The  endeavour 
to  organise  it  now,  may  be  bristling  with  difficulties,  owing  to  vested  interests,  and  to  the  extent  to 
which  English  traditions  have  influenced  its  development.  It  may  be  conceded  that  an  immediate 
reduction  to  system  is  impossible.  But  no  one  who  understands  the  excellence  of  European  Education, 
who  perceives  its  dependence  upon  organisation,  and  who  has  any  interest  in  the  education  of  his  own 
State,  cannot  rest  content  with  a  laisser-faire  policy.  It  is  not  impossible  to  take  the  first  steps  towards 
organisation,  as  will  later  be  shewn.  To  take  these  steps,  however  slightly  they  advance  towards  the  end 
in  view,  is  not  unimportant.  Not  to  do  so,  is  to  leave  the  future  of  Education  in  our  State  to  grow 
haphazard,  and  when  we  wish  to  amend,  we  shall  find,  as  has  been  found  in  England,  that  its  proper 
organisation  has  become  practically  impossible. 

6.  Difficulties  arising  from  the  Scheme  of  Educational  Administration. — Some  of  the  most  serious 
difiiculties  in  the  way  of  reform,  are  intimately  connected  with  our  scheme  of  educational  administration. 
It  is  only  because  we  have  never  attempted  to  organise  all  educational  effort  in  the  State,  that  these 
difficulties  have  not  become  more  apparent.  "VVe  have  never  really  faced  the  general  problem  as  it  has 
been  faced  in  Europe. 

If,  as  stated,  it  be  true,  that  absence  of  method  is  responsible  for  many  of  our  grave  deficiences, 
then  it  follows  also  that  a  few  changes  in  our  educational  scheme,  however  excellent  those  changes  may 
be,  cannot  be  compared  in  importance  with  a  well-defined  objective  as  to  the  form  in  ichich  education  is  to 
devetojie,  so  that  its  ivhole  organisation  shall  ultimately  become  harmonious  and  thorough.  This  last  is  essential. 
If  we  are  satisfied  to  drift  along,  merely  making  improvements  here  and  there,  without  reference  to  their 
connection  with  a  well-developed  scheme,  if  we  simply  give  effect  to  the  individual  opinions  of  successive 
Ministers  of  Education,  tee  shall  merely  repeat  the  experience  of  Italy,  and  can  never  have  Education  equal 
to  those  countries  ichose  educational  systems  are  the  outcome  of  thorough  criticism  and  continual  review  hy 
educational  experts,  and  whose  educational  policy  is  not  of  the  de  die  in  diem  character,  but  has  a  wide 
purview,  and  is  characterised  hj  foresijjht.  As  stated,  Italy  affords  an  example  of  the  disastrous  effect 
of  Ministerial  variation  of  educational  policy.  (See  Chap.  XXV.)  The  perpetual  flux  of  the  system 
makes  it  inefficient,  and  much  of  its  excellence  is  in  spite  of,  rather  than  due  to,  the  action  of  successive 
Ministers.  It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  administration  under  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  is,  of  course,  not  raised. i  What  is  pointed  out  is  that,  as  a  rule,  Ministers  for  Education 
cannot  be  seriously  regarded  as  educational  experts.  An  expert  must  necessarily  possess  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  specialist,  and  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  as  such,  can  no  more  be  regarded  a  specialist  in 
Education,  than  he  can  be  supposed  to  be  one  in  Medicine,  Law,  Engineering,  etc.  The  popular  notion 
that  anyone  can  understand  education  icithout  systematic  study  is  a  delusion. 

The  Educational  System  of  the  State  must  therefore  be  deliberately  developed  and  remain,  not 
exactly  constant,  but  subject  to  such  changes  only  as  are  necessary  to  its  healthy  organic  growth.  And 
it  must  embrace  the  consideration  of  all  forms  of  education  so  that  they  may  be  properly  co-ordinated. 

7.  The  significance  of  co-ordination. — At  the  present  time  youths  are  accepted  at  the  "Technical 
Colleges"  of  the  State,  and  at  the  "  Agricultural  Colleges,"  whose  educational  attainments  are  in  some 
instances  of  the  most  meagre  character.  Hence,  if  the  instruction  be  that  best  suited  for  the  more 
advanced,  it  will  be  inappropriate  for  these  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  appropriate  for  the  indifferently 
prepared,  the  more  advanced  will  be  sacrificed.     In  Europe  these  disadvantages  are  avoided. 

In  a  thoroughly  co-ordinated  educational  scheme,  the  necessary  propaedeutical  studies  for  each  and 
every  course  are  defined,  and  each  student  enters  upon  any  particular  course  only  after  going  through 
these. 

This  illustrates  the  necessity,  pointed  out  in  the  Interim  Eeport,  for  a  proper  co-ordination  of 
every  part  of  an  Educational  System. 

8.  Steps  which  may  he  taken  toward  Reform. — If  conformity  to  a  particular  regime  were  rewarded 
by  certain  concessions  as  to  the  educational  status  of  pupils,  much  would  be  done  toward  bringing 
private  secondary  schools  under  a  co-ordinate  system.  Schools  agreeing  to  employ  only  teachers  of 
approved  qualifications,  and  to  adopt  a  detailed  curriculum  of  studies,  might  (as  in  Europe)  be  allowed  to 
practically  hold  their  own  examinations,  say,  for  matriculation,  etc.,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
suitable  departmental  officer.  Such  schools  could  be  specially  authorised.  It  would  be  demanded  that 
they  should  conform  in  their  courses  of  study  to  definite  curricula  ;  their  teachers  would  be  required  to 
have  attained  a  prescribed  standard  of  education  and  professional  training  as  teachers.  This  would 
dispense  with  the  necessity  for  "cramming,"  at  least  in  such  schools  as  acquired  the  privilege.  The 
method  has  sanction  in  European  experience.  It  would  be  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction,  viz., 
the  passing  from  the  examination  held  by  appraisers,  whose  decision  has  to  be  made  on  examination 
results  alone,  and  not  upon  these  together  with  the  school  record. 

It  would  be  a  step,  also,  toward  the  regime  under  which  the  University  could  work  on  a  higher 
plane.  And  though  it  is  one  which  involves  the  creation  of,  to  us,  a  new  ideal,  it  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  attain  to  the  excellence  of  the  European  systems  of  thoroughly-organised  education,  ending 
in  the  certificate  of  maturity,  the  baccalaureate  in  arts,  the  licentiate  in  science,  or  whatever  term 
corresponds  to  the  lower  form  of  graduation  known  to  us  as  the  bachelor  degree.  That  is  the  truest 
form  of  matriculation  for  a  University  ;  for  the  student  enters  its  portals  properly  prepared,  and  really 
ready  to  profit  by  the  courses  through  which  he  is  to  pass  therein. 

With 

'Administration  of  an  Education  Department  by  an  expert  Commission  would  obviate  some  of  the  great  disadvan 
tages  of  the  present  system. 
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With  a  view  to  approaching  this  end,  and  to  bringing  about  the  proper  co-ordination  of 
secondary  education,  it  is  desirable  to  induce  the  best  secondary  schools  to  entertain  the  question  of  a 
definite  and  wide  recognised  curriculum,  and  to  voluntarily  make  returns  affording  the  following  items  of 
information,  viz. : — 

(1)  The  members  of  the  regular  or  resident  teaching  staff,  and  their  professional  qualifications  for 
teaching. 

(2)  The  same  in  regard  to  the  visiting  or  occasional  teachers. 

(3)  The  detailed  programme  for  every  course  of  study  which  may  be  pursued  by  the  pupils  of  their 
schools,  shewing  the  part  (if  any)  common  to  all  course,  and  the  individual  courses,  distinguishing 
also  between  oblisjatory  and  optional  subjects. 

(4)  The  time-tables  shewing  the  detailed  organisation  of  the  teaching. 

(5)  The  detail  of  the  pedagogical  equipment  of  the  school,  shewing  what  portion  is  systematically 
used  in  the  teaching. 

(C)  The  type  of  seating  accommodation,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  requirements  of  modern  school 
hygiene  are  met. 

(7)  The  floor-space,  cubic  content,  and  window  area  of  the  class-rooms  used  for  teaching,  together 
with  the  actual  dimensions,  and  the  number  of  pupils  for  which  they  are  designed. 

(8)  The  playground  or  recreation  area. 

Later,  the  supply  of  such  returns  might  be  made  compulsory  in  the  case  of  all  schools. 

Another  important  step,  in  which  we  should  merely  be  following  the  example  of  England,  is  the 
registration  of  the  entire  teaching  staff  of  secondary,  indeed  of  all,  schools. 

A  further  step,  and  one  which  is  of  fundamental  importance,  is  to  promote  in  every  suitable 
way  a  study  of  the  organised  systems  of  education  of  Europe,  so  that  the  essential  difference  between 
them,  and  the  forms  of  secondary  education  in  England  and  Australia  may  be  understood. 

This  report  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  first  contribution  thereto. 

The  ultimate  step,  the  final  aim  of  the  whole  movement  of  reform  in  secondary  education,  is  to  free 
the  University  from  being  under  the  necessity  of  holding  mere  entrance  or  similar  public  examinations, 
and  ot"  securing  a  higher  degree  of  preliminary  training  in  the  students  who  enter  it.  Then,  and  then 
alone,  can  it  work  on  the  plane  which  gives  it  the  essential  character  of  a  University,  and  then  alone  will 
it  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  spending  some  of  its  energy  on  merely  elementary  teaching  in  science. 

9.  Conclusion. — The  common  opinion  that  we  have  no  direct  and  national  interest  in  secondary 
education  is  one  that  can  coexist  only  with  a  failure  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  co-ordination 
of  education,  and  with  blindness  to  the  teaching  of  educational  history  in  Europe  and  America.  Our 
primary  schools  icill  never  be  what  they  ought  to  be,  unless  we  systematically  bring  the  teachers  thereof, 
during  their  professional  training,  under  the  influence  of  the  knowledge  which  can  come  from  a  secondary 
school.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  elementary  education,  as  has  been  shewn  in  the 
Interim  Keport. 

The  real  significance  of  a  good  secondary  system  is  that  it  enables  both  the  lower  and  higher 
forms  of  education  to  achieve  their  ends.  It  is  a  necessary  link  in  the  educational  chain,  or  to  change  the 
figure,  an  essential  feature  in  the  whole  mechanism.  If  we  neglect  it  we  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to 
the  educational  traditions  of  the  whole  of  Europe  and  America,  that  is  to  countries  where  the  lowest  and 
highest  forms  of  education  reach  a  plane  far  above  what  is  achieved  here,  and  where  the  industrial  and 
commercial  activity  is  more  thorough  and  where  the  fruits  of  education  confer  efficiency  in  the  field  of 
industry,  commerce,  and  general  activity. 

The  Commissioner  writing  is  aware  that  the  ideal  which  he  is  attempting  to  create  differs  from  the 
popular  view,  but  this  is  justified  by  the  awakening  sense  of  deficiency  which  is  giving  the  greatest 
educationists  of  England  deep  concern.  What  has  been  learnt  in  Europe,  and  in  many  States  of 
America,  and  is  being  learnt  in  the  mother  country  is,  that  secondary  education  is  an  essential  feature  of 
public  education,  and  dare  not  be  neglected  by  anyone  who  does  not  desire  to  see  the  State  reduced  to 
that  mediocrity  which  would  menace  its  very  existence. 
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